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INTRODUCTION. 


Controversy,  in  these  days,  is  a  necessity.  To  enter  upon  it 
from  a  love  of  controversy  is  not. 

There  is  something  very  sad  and  humbling  in  the  thought, 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper — the  Communion 
of  His  Body  and  Blood — the  Feast  of  His  dying  love,  shoidd  ever 
be,  among  those  who  are  called  His  disciples,  an  occasion  of 
envying,  strifes,  debates. 

And  yet  for  what  they  were  persuaded  to  be  the  truth  in 
this  matter,  our  Reformers,  we  know,  earnestly  contended  and 
resisted  unto  blood. 

If,  indeed,  they  had  God's  truth  on  their  side,  a  necessity  was 
laid  upon  them.  And  if  so,  not  on  thorn  alone,  but  on  us  also, 
is  necessity  laid,  to  contend  for  that  truth  which  they  taught  and 
left  as  an  heritage  to  us. 

And,  at  this  time,  it  seems  that  there  is  an  especial  need  to 
clear  both  the  teaching  of  our  Reformers  and  of  the  Formularies 
of  our  Church  from  misconceptions,  which  are  occasioning 
anxiety,  and  perplexity,  and  much  danger  to  the  minds  of  many. 

It  is  with  this  object  that  these  Papers  are  sent  forth. 

The  writer  professes  to  start  with  a  very  strong  conviction, 
that  what  is  called  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Pre- 
sence," was  not  the  teaching  of  our  Reformers,  and  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church. 

Not  only  so  ;  he  believes  the  grounds  on  which  his  convictions 
rest  are  so  clear  and  firm,  that  he  cannot  but  desire  to  ask  those 
whose  views  may  have  been  tending  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
pause  and  reconsider  this  subject.    Xay,  more:  he  feels  con- 
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strained  even  to  beg  of  those,  (and  he  hopes  he'may  do  so  without 
offence,)  who  have  already  given  in  their  verdict  against  his 
judgment,  to  go  with  him  over  the  ground  afresh,  and  carefully 
observe  the  position  and  bearings  of  the  landmarks  which  our 
Keformers  have  set  up,  and  left  for  us  to  maintain  and  defend. 

At  the  same  time,  he  enters  on  this  work  not  without  a  feeling 
in  unison  with  the  fears  of  those,  who  viewing  especially  the 
dangers  on  the  other  side,  are  very  anxious  to  shun  the  error 
which  would  reduce  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
mere  signs.  And  he  desires  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  any 
views  which  would  despoil  these  "holy  mysteries"  of  any 
portion  of  their  great  "dignity,"  robbing  "the  bread  which  we 
break"  of  its  effectual  power,  through  the  Communion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  inwardly  to  strengthen  man's  heart,  and  emptying 
"the  cup  of  blessing"  of  its  exceeding  blessedness,  as  the 
Communion  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  to  the  souls  of  His  faithful 
people. 

And  towards  those  whom  he  is,  of  necessity,  opposing  in  this 
view  of  our  Church's  teaching,  he  desires,  not  only  very  earnestly 
to  disclaim  any  personal  feeling,  but  also  very  carefully  to  avoid 
any  language  which  may  be  calculated  to  provoke  bitterness,  or 
wrath,  or  anger  ;  being  assured  that  the  cause  of  truth  needs  not 
the  support  of  human  passions,  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  all 
such  weapons  as  are  not  weapons  of  Christian  warfare,  desiring 
indeed,  if  by  God's  mercy  it  may  be  so,  so  to  write  as  to  attract 
rather  than  to  repel. 

Further,  he  would  desire  not  only  himself  to  pray,  but  most 
earnestly  to  beg  the  prayers  of  others,  that  the  God  of  all  mercy 
may  pardon  all  errors  and  imperfections  in  this  work ;  that  the 
God  of  all  peace  may  take  away  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and 
whatever  else  may  hinder  from  godly  union  and  concord  ;  and  that 
the  Lord  of  all  power  and  might  may  bless  what  there  is  here 
of  His  truth,  to  the  profit  of  souls,  and  to  the  glory  of  His  holy 
Name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


PAPERS  OX  THE 
EUCHARISTIC  PRESENCE. 


No.  I. 

VIEWS  OF  OUR  REFORMERS  : 

AKCHBISHOPS  01  CANTEKBUKY. 


The  particular  point  of  Eucharistic  doctrine  with  which 
these  Papers  have  immediately  to  do,  is  that  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  prominently  set  forth  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Real  Objective  Presence."  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  phrase  "Real  Presence "  was  commonly 
regarded  as  indicating  a  doctrine  not  held  by  our  Reformers. 
But  while  in  the  sense  which  it  commonly  bore  they 
rejected  it,  there  was  another  sense  (as  descriptive  of  the 
true  efficacious  Presence,  not  in  the  elements,  but  in  the 
ministration)  in  which  they  were  not  afraid  to  accept  and 
use  it.  And  subsequently  it  commended  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  some  of  our  eminent  divines,  whose  views  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

And  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  same  way,  the 
expression  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  may  commend  itself 
to  the  minds  of  some,  who,  while  willing  to  adopt  a  novel 
phraseology,  are  far  from  intending  to  adopt  any  novelty  in 
doctrine. 

Objection,  indeed,  may  be  taken  to  the  form  of  expression. 
But  it  is  not  the  expression,  but  the  doctrine ;  not  the 
name,  but  the  thing,  with  which  we  are  concerned.  This 
doctrine  has  been  taught  and  is  being  taught,  not  as  any 
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matter  of  opinion,  but  as  "  de  fide."  It  Las  been  taught,  and 
it  is  being  taught,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church. 

And  the  enquiry  is  one  which  English  churchmen  are 
beginning  to  feel  to  be  of  momentous  importance,  and  one 
too,  to  which  they  should  seek  an  answer, — whether  this 
doctrine  was,  indeed,  held  by  our  Reformers ;  and  whether 
it  is  contained  in  the  teachiDg  of  our  Formularies. 

In  this  enquiry  they  are  asking  for  guidance  and  help ; 
and  such  guidance  arid  help  it  is  the  primary  aim  of  these 
Papers  to  afford. 

It  will  be  convenient,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  as 
we  proceed,  to  bring  under  review :  first,  the  teaching  of 
our  Reformers ;  next,  that  of  books  of  lower  authority  in  the 
English  Church ;  then,  that  of  (1)  our  Catechism  and 
Liturgy,  (2)  our  Articles. 

In  the  first  place  w e  must  endeavour  to  gain  as  clear  a 
view  as  we  can  of  what  is  meant  by  "  The  Real  Objective 
Presence,"  and  what  is  that  doctrine,  which  under  this 
name  is  taught  by  its  maintainers.  We  must  ask  of  them 
an  answer  to  the  question — 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  REAL  OBJECTIVE  PRESENCE  ? 

I.  We  arc  told  "  that  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  present,  yet  not  after  the  manner 
of  a  body,  but  spiritually,  sacramentally,  divinely,  mystically, 
ineffably,  supra-locally,  through  the  operation  of  the  Word 
of  Christ,  and  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

*  See  Pusey,  "  The  Keal  Presence,  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church  "  p.  204.  "  So  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  I  believe 
Him  to  be  locally  present  only  in  Heaven,  when  He  is  localised  by 
His  Ascension  in  the  flesh ;  but  supra-locally  (as  has  been  said  by 
most  thoughtful  theologians)  He  is  present  both  in  His  Godhead  and 
in  His  Manhood."    (Machonochie's  Address,  Jan.  18G7,  p.  o.) 
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II.  But  with  this  we  are  told,*  that  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  are  really,  truly,  and  substantially  so  present, 
after  consecration,  in,  or  under  the  form  of  bread  and  nine, 
that  (unless  f  by  special  Divine  interference  this  Presence  be 
withdrawn)  where  the  elements  are,  there,  of  necessityX  are 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  this  quite  independent  and 
irrespective  of  use  and  participation^]  so  that — 

*  See  "  Tracts  for  the  Day,"  No.  v.,  p.  18,  and  p.  30.  "  Under  those 
external  Forms  there  is  the  true,  real,  and  substantial  Presence  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood." 

f  Which  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  think  an  admissible  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  consecrated  element  being  devonred  by  an  animal, 
or  by  wicked  men.  (See  Pusey,  "  Real  Presence,  from  the  Fathers," 
p.  37.)  Elsewhere  Dr.  Pusey  says,  "  Certainly,  it  does  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ileal  Objective  Presence  that,  unless  Almighty  God 
interfere,  the  wicked  would  receive  sacramentally  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  although  they  cannot  receive  Christ  in  their  souls, 
or  be  '  partakers  of  Christ.'  But  this  was  the  very  point  on  which 
I  did  not  venture  to  decide."  (Pusey,  "  The  Real  Presence  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  p.  257.)  Now  Dr.  Pusey  believes 
as  certain  truth,  that  the  wicked  do  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
(Ibid,  p.  307.)  Archdeacon  Denison  says,  "We  do  not  know  that 
the  Presence  thus  vouchsafed  is,  under  any  circumstances,  with- 
drawn." See  "  Goode  on  Eucharist,"  i.,  p.  13;  see  also  p.  49.  Pope 
Innocent  is  quoted  as  teaching  that  in  case  of  a  mouse  eating  the  host 
4 ■  miraculously  doth  the  substance  of  bread  return  again;  not  that 
bread  which  was  turned  into  flesh ;  but  it  cometh  to  pass,  that 
instead  of  it,  other  bread  is  miraculously  created,  which  bread  is 
eaten."  (Biulinger's  Decades,  v.  306.)  But  another  Pope  (Gregory  xi., 
an.  1371)  prohibited  this  teaching  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
(See  Stillingneet  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  ix.,  p.  232 ;  also  Garbett's 
"Voices  of  the  Church  of  England,"  p.  73;  Pauley's  Works,  p.  199.) 

X  "Ex  necessitate rei."  (Denison  as  quotedin  Goode  on  Eucharist  i.,  13.) 

j|  "  It  does  not  depend,  in  any  manner  on  our  faith.  By  consecra- 
tion Christ  is  present,  whether  we  believe  it  or  whether  we  believe 
it  not.  His  presence  is  not  dependent  upon  our  use  of  the  Sacrament. 
He  is  present  before  its  use,  in  its  use,  and  after  its  use."  ("Tracts 
for  the  Day,"  No.  v.,  p.  2(3.) 
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(1.)  When  the  bread  is  taken  into  the  hand,  from  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  there  in  the  bodily  hand  is  the  Body  of 
Christ ;  and  when  the  mouth  receives  the  bread  and  wine, 
there  in  the  bodily  mouth,  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.* 

(2.)  Wicked  men  and  unbelievers,  receiving  the  bread 
and  wine,  receive,  equally  with  believers,  the  very  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  f 

(3.)  When  the  elements  are  on  the  Holy  Table,  there  is 

"  This  Presence  I  believe  to  be  conferred  by  the  Word  of  Christ 
as  spoken  by  the  priest,  through  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  irrespective  of  faith  or  any  personal  qualifications  either  in 
the  consecrator  or  receiver."  (Machonocliie's  Address,  Jan., 
1807,  p.  0.) 

#  (See  Archdeacon  Denison  as  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.  16,) 
also  Dr.  Pusey,  "  The  Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church,"  Preface  xxv.  etc.  "The  same  sacrament,  the  whole 
sacrament,  robbed  of  no  part  of  itself,  is  in  the  mouth  of  all, 
<jood  and  bad.''''  (Denison's  Saravia,  p.  105.    See  also  pp.  208 — 31, 

33,  etc.)    "  I  believe  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Clnist  are 

objectively  given  by  the  priest,  objectively  taken  by  every  com- 
municant." (Machonocliie's  Address,  Jan.  1867,  p.  5.  See  also 
"  Tracts  for  the  Day,"  No.  v.,  p.  20,  27  ;  and  Forbes  on  Articles,  ii., 
p.  580.) 

*  "All,  worthy  and  unworthy,  receive  the  Sacra  men  t  u  m ,  the  outward 
part;  they  all  alike  receive  the  Res  fifamimm^  the  inward  part:  but 
only  the  worthy  receive  the  Virtus  Sacramenti."  ("Tracts  for  the  Da}*," 
iii.,  70.")  "  The  consequence  of  either  kind  of  unworthiness  is  not 
that  we  receive  the  sign  without  the  thing  signified,  the  Sacrament 
without  the  substance,  but  that  we  receive  both,  in  the  one  case  to 
condemnation,  and  in  the  other  without  the  benefits."  (Ibid,  v.  24.) 
"  The  Church  also  teaches  that  this  Presence  depends  on  God's 
will,  not  on  man's  belief;  and  therefore  that  bad  and  good  people 
receive  the  very  same  thing  in  communicating ;  the  good  for  their 
benefit,  the  bad  for  their  condemnation."  (Rev.  A.  T.  Littledale, 
LL.D.    "  The  Real  Presence.") 
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Christ  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  Christ  being 
there,  is  there  to  be  adored,*  under  those  forms  of  bread  and 
wine. 

(4.)  By  virtue  of  this  Presence,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is 
the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Covenant,f  quite  distinct  from  any 
figurative  or  only  commemorative  offering,  or  any  offering 
of  (1)  prayer  and  praise,  or  (2)  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  or  (3)  of  our  alms  and  oblations ;  inasmuch  as  that 
same  body,  once  for  all  sacrificed  for  us,  and  that  same 
blood,  once  for  all  shed  for  us,  are  offered  and  pleaded  before 
the  Father  by  the  priest. f 

*  "  The  question  then,  as  to  the  adoration  of  our  Lord  present 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  should  be  considered,  apart  from  any  notion 

of  seeming  unfitness  The  simple  question  is,  '  Is  our  Lord  and 

God  present  there?'  If,  or  rather  since,  He  is  present  there,  the 
outward  appearance  is  no  more  hindrance  to  us,  than  the  dress 
which  He  wore  as  Man."  (Puse}',  "  The  Real  Presence  the  doctrine 
of  the  English  Church,"  p.  329,  330.  See  also  Denison  in  Goode 
on  Eucharist,  p.  15.)  "  The  Christian  Church  teaches  and  has 
always  taught  that  in  the  Holy  Communion,  after  consecration,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed 
present  on  the  altar,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine."  (Rev. 
A.  T.  Littledale,  LL.D.    "  The  Real  Presence.") 

t  See  Rev.  A.  D.  Wagner's  evidence  before  Ritual  Commission, 
p.  113.  "  Thoughts  on  Low  Masses,"  p.  31,  and  Stuart  s  "Mediation 
of  the  Church,"  p.  40. 

J  See  "  Profession  of  Faith "  signed  by  twenty-three  clergymen 
in  first  report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Ritual.  "  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  depends  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Real 
Objective  Presence."    (Pusey's  Eirenicon,  p.  25.) 

"Without  that  doctrine  as  containing  and  inferring  the  Sacerdotal 
office  of  the  priest,  and  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  altar,  there 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  no  Church  at  all."  (Bennett's  "  Plea  for 
Toleration,"  p.  2.)  "  I  think  I  do  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice."  (Rev. 
W.  J.  Bennett  before  Ritual  Commission,  p.  72.) 

"  It  is  no  bare  sign  of  an  absent  victim  that  we  offer  before  God 
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The  doctrine  of  this  sacrifice  is  regarded  by  some  as 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.* 

It  is  important  to  add  that  by  some  of  the  teachers  of 
this  doctrine  very  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  being  "  given  in  and  by  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  to  all,"  (whether  worthy  or  unworthy)  and 
"  received  by  all  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Table."  And  the 
importance  of  this,  we  are  told,  is,  that  "it  supplies  an 
unfailing  test  of  what  is  meant  by  any  one  who  afiirms  of 
himself  that  he  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence."f 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  also  that  this  Presence  is 
to  be  regarded,  according  to  its  teachers,  as  something  quite 
distinct  and  different  from  any  Presence  of  Hie  virtue, 

in  the  Holy  Eucharist  but  by  the  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and 

Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  veiled  beneath  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine,  we  offer  before  God,  Clnist  Himself."  (Stuart's  Mediation 
of  the  Church,  40.) 

"The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  is  Christ  Himself,  supernaturally 
present  in  the  Sacrament,  the  victim  slam  once  for  all  upon  the 
Cross."  ("  Thoughts  on  Low  Masses,"  p.  35.)  "  If  Christ  were  not 
substantially  present  in  the  Sacrament,  then  He  could  not  be  thus 
offered,  and  there  would  be  no  real  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist 
whatever."  (Ibid,  p.  44.)  "  The  presence  of  the  one  Spotless  Victim 
upon  our  altars  must  plead  for  us  here,  must  be  an  effectual  propi- 
tiation, the  presentation  of  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice."  (Tract, 
"Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,"  p.  17.)  "  That  offering  the  Church 
makes  on  her  thousand  altars,  the  Spotless  Lamb  of  God,  present 
under  the  outward  forms  of  bread  and  wine."    (Ibid,  p.  15.) 

*  See  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  p.  88. 

t  See  Denison  as  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.,p.  18.  "  A  High 
Churchman  believes  that  when  the  priest  utters  the  words  of  insti- 
tution '  This  is  My  Body,'  '  This  is  My  Blood,'  the  Holy  Ghost  comes 
down  upon  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine,  and  they  become  the 
Very  Ileal  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  This,  they  believe,  is  re- 
ceived by  good  and  bad  communicants  alike."  (Husband's  Catholic 
Tracts,  i.,  p.  5.) 
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efficacy,  and  saving  power  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  them- 
selves, which  (according  to  "the  Eeal  Objective  Presence ") 
are  "  present  things  "  "  under  the  form  of  Bread  and 
Wine."* 

Such  being  the  doctrine  taught  under  the  name  of  "the 
Eeal  Objective  Presence,"!  we  proceed  first — 

TO  COMPARE  THIS  DOCTRINE  WITH    THE    TEACHING  OF 
OUR  REFORMERS. 

We  turn  to  the  writings  of  our  Reformers  to  enquire, 
I.  Did  they  teach  this  doctrine  ? 

*  See  Denison  as  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.  14.  '"He  is 
present  substantially,  notb}r  any  grace  or  virtue  emanating  from  His 
Sacred  Body,  or  infused  into  the  Bread  and  Wine  ;  but  in  the  very 
substance  of  His  true  Body  and  Blood.  It  is  not  a  presence  of 
'power  or  virtue,'  but  of  person.  The  Bread  and  "Wine  are  not 
called  His  Body  and  Blood  because  they  are  virtually,  or  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  such  to  us  who  receive  them.  Neither  are  they 
tigures  and  symbols  of  a  person  absent,  having  no  influence  upon  us 
except  to  teach  or  to  awaken  thought.  Under  these  external  forms 
there  is  the  true,  real,  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood,  animated  by  the  living  soul,  and  both  pervaded  by  the  Living 
Deity — whole  Christ,  God,  and  Max." — ("  Tracts  for  the  Day,"  v.  30.) 

+  I  trust  in  the  above  statement  there  is  nothing  wliich  may  tend 
to  misrepresent  or  distort  the  views  of  the  Ritualists.  It  is  not  meant 
that  all  who  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Heal  Objective  Presence  would 
accept  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  as  here  set  down.  It  ma}'  be  hoped 
that  many  would  subscribe  to  but  a  small  part  of  it.  And  many 
more  there  may  be,  who  have  something  of  a  favourable  leaning  to- 
wards the  doctrine,  from  a  misapprehension,  that  any  other  view  leaves 
faith  without  an  Object, — to  create,  by  emotion  or  imagination,  a 
Presence  which  is  not  real,  and  to  receive  that  wliich  is  neither 
offered  nor  given.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  such  a  misconcep- 
tion is  very  prevalent.  Something  like  it  seems  to  underlie  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  "  The  Kiss  of  Peace,"  and  to  pervade  many  of 
the  writings  on  the  same  side. 
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Or,  II.  Did  they  regard  it  as  an  open  question  ? 

Or,  III.  Did  they  not  reject  and  repudiate  it  ? 

At  the  threshold  of  this  enquiry  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
that  the  phrase  "  Real  Presence  "  was  in  common  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  signify  one  chief  part  *  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation,  that  part  which  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (commonly  known  as  Consubstanti- 
ationf )  did  not  reject,  and  which,  it  seems  to  be  generally^ 

*  See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.  3.  Garbett's  Lectures,  "  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Slipper,"  p.  13,  sq. 

f  Not  that  the  name  "  Consnbstantiation  "  was  accepted  b}T  the 
Lutherans  themselves.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  understood  as  implying 
a  teaching  which  they  never  taught. 

X  Not  however  by  Archdeacon  Denison.  See  Ins  words  in  Goode 
on  Eucharist,  i.  19.  Dr.  Puse}-  seems  to  accept  Luther's  doctrine  on 
the  Eucharist,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Real  Presence  is  concerned ;  but 
objecting,  "  The  weak  point  in  the  Lutheran  system  is,  that  the  only 
office  assigned  to  the  Sacrament  is  to  kindle  faith."  ("  Doctrine  of 
the  Peal  Presence  from  the  Fathers,"  37. j  So  again,  "  The  strength 
of  the  strict  Lutheranism  was  its  adherence  to  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  words,  as  the  Church  has  ever  received  them,  its  weakness 
was  to  make  our  Lord's  gift  of  His  own  Body  and  Blood,  a  were 
testimony  to  faith."  ("Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church,"  109.)  Transubstantiation  only  seems  to  add  to  tins  the 
absence  of  the  substance  of  Bread  and  "Wine.  See  "  Sarpi's  Council 
of  Trent,"  p.  309  ;  and  Dr.  Pusey,  "  Ileal  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  Church,"  pp.  151— lo7.  Dr.  Pusey  says,  "My  own  con- 
viction is,  that  our  Articles  deny  Transubstantiation  in  one  sense, 
and  that  the  Roman  Church  according  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Catecliism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  affirms  it  in  another.  ...  A 
very  eminent  foreign  Divine,  of  the  Roman  Communion,  allows  (I  am 
informed )  that  '  the  materia  of  bread  and  wine  remains,' and  that, 
following  Theodoret,  Pope  Gelasius,  and  other  Fathers,  we  may  say 
that  '  there  are  two  natures  in  the  Sacrament.'  But,  if  so,  the  whole 
controversy  between  us  is  at  an  end."  ('*  Eirenicon,"  229,  230.)  The 
Romish  opponents  of  the  Reformers  claimed  the  Lutherans  as  hold- 
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now  understood  and  admitted,  is  at  one  with  the  doctrine 
known  as  "  the  Real  Objective  Presence." 

And  when  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  Romish 
writers  as  the  "  Corporal  Presence,"  or  the  "  Carnal  Pre- 
sence," we  arc  not  to  suppose  that  by  this  they  meant 
"Presence  after  a  bodily  manner'''  (any  more  than  those 
who  now  teach  "  the  Eeal  Objective  Presence ")  but 
"  Presence  of  a  Body''  though  it  be  of  a  Body  present  after 
the  manner  of  a  spirit.* 

In  conducting  our  enquiry  as  to  the  opinion  of  our 
Reformers^  on  this  question,  we  will  first  take  in  order  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  ending  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

ing  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  And  Lutheran 
statements  of  doctrine  have  been  accepted  by  Romish  theologians  so 
far  as  regards  the  Real  Presence.  Mr.  Cobb  (Sequel,  p.  179,  180) 
says  of  the  quotation  of  Gardiner  from  the  Lutheran  (Epinus 
("  Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper/'  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  20)  "  Now  here  is  an 
explanation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  is  not  only  true,  but  which 
if  addressed  to  the  mind  of  a  person  conversant  with  scholastic  defi- 
nition and  the  real  teaching  of  Rome,  would  instantly  commend 
itself  as  a  just  and  exact  statement  of  Roman  belief  on  the  subject." 

*  See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.  15,  19.  Bellarmine  says  that 
i'  Christ's  Body  is  there  truly,  substantially,  really,  but  not  corporal!}", 
nay  you  may  say  spiritually."  "  But '  spiritually'  with  him  means,  after 
the  manner  of  spirits."  See  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Real  Presence,"  pp. 
10,  17.  So  Gardiner,  "  Speaking  in  the  Catholic  teaching  of  the 
manner  of  Christ's  presence,  they  call  it  a  spiritual  manner  of  pre- 
sence," in  Cranmer,  P.  S.  Edit.,  i.  112.  See  also  pp.  89,  91,  m, 
155,  175,  18U,  and  Cousin's  "History  of  Transubstantiation,"  chap, 
iii.  1;  and  Dr.  Puscy,  "Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church,"  p.  211. 

f  Tins  word  is  here  used  to  include  not  only  those  to  whom  the 
term  might  be  more  strictly  applied,  but  also  divines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  up  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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We  shall  thus  have  before  us  four  names  :  1.  Cranmer. 
2.  Parker.    3.  Grindall.    4.  WMtgifb. 

1.  Craxmer. 

Cranmer  was  born  in  1489,  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
married  a  niece  of  Osiander,  1531,  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1533.  His  influence  was  predominant  in  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Edward  VI.  He  was  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of  Mary 
in  1553,  then  taken  to  Oxford,  and  after  disputation  condemned  and 
excommunicated  as  a  heretic.  His  courage  failed  him,  and  he  was 
j)revailed  upon  to  sign  a  recantation.  But,  at  last,  he  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  Reformation,  most  solemnly  recanting  his  recantation, 
and  declaring,  "  I  believe  concerning  the  Sacrament  as  I  taught  in 
my  book  against  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester."  He  was  burnt  on 
the  21st  March  1855,  his  left  hand  pointing  upwards,  his  right  hand 
(which  had  signed  the  recantation)  thrust  into  the  flames  with  the 
cry,  "Oh!  this  unworthy  hand!"  "With  upturned  eye  the  poor 
penitent  exclaimed,  '  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.'  The  body 
was  motionless  ;  not  once  did  it  swerve  from  its  position ;  it  seemed 
to  be  as  insensible  of  pain  as  the  stake  to  which  it  was  bound." 
(Hook's  Lives.    Series  2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  417.) 

~No  doubt  there  are  in  the  writings  of  Cranmer  (as  of 
others  among  our  Reformers)  expressions  used  sometimes, 
such  as,  isolated  from  the  context,  and  viewed  apart  from 
explanatory  statements,  might  seem  to  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  before  us.  All  such  passages  are  cleared 
from  misunderstanding,  and  have  their  true  sense  stamped 
upon  them,  by  the  following  very  clear  and  distinct  state- 
ment in  his  Preface  to  "  The  Answer  to  Gardiner."  (Edition 
of  1551.) 

i. 

"  When  I  say  and  repeat  many  times  in  my  book,  that 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  present  in  them  that  worthily  receive 
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the  Sacrament ;  lest  any  man  should  mistake  my  words, 
and  think  that  I  mean,  that  although  Christ  be  not  corpo- 
rally in  the  outward  visible  signs,  yet  He  is  corporally  in 
the  persons  that  duly  receive  them,  this  is  to  advertise  the 
reader,  that  I  mean  no  such  thing  ;  but  my  meaning  is, 
that  the  force,  the  grace,  the  virtue  and  benefit  of  Christ's 
Body  that  was  crucified  for  us,  and  of  His  Blood  that 
was  shed  for  us,  be  really  and  effectually  present  with  all 
them  that  duly  receive  the  Sacraments."  (Parker  Society 
Edition,  3.) 


A  few  more  extracts  from  Cranmer's  writings  shall  be  set 
down  here. 

ii. 

"  They  (the  Papists)  say  that  Christ  is  corporally  under 
or  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  We  say  that  Christ  is 
not  there,  neither  corporally  nor  spiritually;  but  in  them 
that  worthily  eat  and  drink  the  bread  and  wine,  He  is 
spiritually,  and  corporally  in  heaven."  (P.S.  Edit.  i.  p.  54.) 

in. 

"  This  spiritual  meat  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  is  not 
received  in  the  mouth  and  digested  in  the  stomach  (as  cor- 
poral meats  and  drinks  commonly  be,)  but  it  is  received 
with  a  pure  heart  and  a  sincere  faith.  And  the  true  eating 
and  drinking  of  the  said  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is,  with  a 
constant  and  lively  faith  to  believe,  that  Christ  gave  His 
body,  and  shed  His  blood  upon  the  Cross  for  us,  and  that 
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He  doth  so  join  and  incorporate  Himself  to  us,  that  He  is 
our  head  and  we  His  members,  and  flesh  of  His  flesh,  and 
bone  of  His  bones,  having  Him  dwelling  in  us,  and  we 
in  Him."  (Ibid,  43.) 

IV. 

"  I  mean  not  that  Christ  is  spiritually  either  in  the  table, 
or  in  the  bread  and  wine  that  be  upon  the  table  ;  but  I  mean 
that  He  is  present  in  the  ministration  and  receiving  of 
that  holy  Supper,  according  to  His  own  institution  and 
ordinance."  (Ibid,  148.) 

v. 

"  I  am  sure  that  evil  men  do  not  eat  the  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  Christ."  (Ibid,  426.) 

VI. 

"  Christ  spake  absolutely  of  manna  and  of  the  Supper  ;  so 
that,  after  that  absolute  speaking  of  the  Supper,  wicked 
men  can  in  no  wise  eat  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His 
blood."*  (Ibid,  427.) 

VII. 

"  This  therefore  shall  be  my  issue  :  that  as  no  Scripture, 
so  no  ancient  author,  known  and  approved,  hath  in  plain 
terms  your  tran substantiation:  nor  that  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  be  really,  corporally,  naturally,  and  carnally  under 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine ;  nor  that  evil  men  do  eat 

THE  VERY  BODY  AND  DRINK  THE  VERY  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST  ; 

nor  that  Christ  is  offered  every  day  by  the  priest  a  sacrifice 
propitiatory  for  sin."  (Ibid,  13.) 

*  The  italics  and  capitals  in  these  quotations  generally  are  mine. 
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In  Cranmer's  disputations  at  Oxford,  we  have  Weston 
concluding  an  argument  thus  : — "  Ergo,  His  true,  natural, 
organical  flesh  is  given  to  us  to  be  eaten/'  Then  follows — 

Cranmer: — "I  grant  the  consequence  and  the  conse- 
quent." 

Weston  : — "  Therefore  we  eat  it  with  our  mouth." 
Cranmer: — "I  deny  it.    We  eat  it  through  faith." 
(Ibid,  403.) 

IX. 

Again,  Weston: — "  When  Christ  said,  'Eat  ye,'  whether 
meant  He,  by  the  mouth  or  by  faith  ?  " 

Cranmer  : — "  He  meant  that  we  should  receive  the  body 
by  faith,  the  bread  by  the  mouth." 

Weston  : — "  Nay,  the  body  by  the  mouth.'' 
Cranmer  .—"That  I  deny."  (Ibid,  404). 

x. 

The  following  passage  is  given  to  show  that  Cranmer  was 
contending  against  no  gross,  carnal,  popular  conception  of 
the  "  Real  Presence,"  as  distinguished  from  the  more  recon- 
dite teaching  of  theologians. 

"  But  why  should  I  join  with  you  here  an  issue  in  that 
matter  which  I  never  spake  ?  For  I  never  read,  nor  heard 
no  man  that  said,  saving  you  alone,  that  we  do  eat  Christ 
grossly,  or  carnally,  or  as  eating  is  taken  in  common  speech 
without  any  figure ;  but  all  that  ever  I  have  heard  or  read 
say  quite  clean,  contrary."*  (Ibid,  112.) 

*  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Blakeney  in  a  paper  in  "  The 
Protestant  Churchman,"  (July,  18(59,  p.  319).  Dr.  Blakeney  adds, 
"  Cranmer  is  astonished  that  Gardiner  would  acknowledge  a  carnal 
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It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from.  Cranmer ; 
but  the  above  are  perhaps  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
clearly  what  Cranmer's  views  were.    The  place  which 

Presence  even  in  a  sense,  and  says  that  in  doing  so  he  stood  alone. 
What  a  refutation  is  this  of  the  assumption  of  Dr.  Newman,  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Perry,  and  others,  that  it  was  only  against  a  gross 
and  carnal  Presence  the  Reformers  contended ! "  It  is,  indeed, 
obvious  to  eveiy  one  reading  the  writings  and  disputations  of  the 
Reformers,  that  the}'  had  to  deal  with,  not  airy  gross  popular  state- 
ments of  doctrines,  hut  just  the  same  subtilties  as  we  have  to  meet 
now.  But  our  Reformers  held  that  the  Corporal  Presence,  being  the 
presence  of  a  body,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  gross  and  carnal  Presence. 

And  herein  Mr.  Cobb,  in  the  sequel  to  the  "Kiss  of  Peace," 
(Preface  vii,  and  Sec.  ii.  passim,)  when  he  complains  that  Cranmer 
"  never  understood  what  was  the  Roman  doctrine  on  tliis  question," 
is  himself,  if  I  mistake  not,  altogether  misunderstanding  Crammer. 
Cranmer  must  have  been  very  blind  indeed,  if  he  did  not  see  where 
Gardiner  would  have  led  him.  Cranmer  saic  clearly  enough,  but  he 
altogether  refused  to  follow.  He  denied  that  it  was  possible  to  follow 
without  absurdities.  I  think  Mr.  Cobb  will  find  that  Cranmer  did 
"consciously  reject"  what  Mr.  Cobb  calls  "the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence."  (See  Sequel,  p.  211.)  For  not  only  did  his  mind 
never  grasp  the  idea  that  there  could  be  such  a  Presence  real,  yet 
not  "  corporal ; "  but  his  mind  actually  denied  it.  Nay,  I  believe 
Mr.  Cobb  will  find  that  not  Cranmer  only,  but  our  Reformers,  and 
not  our  Reformers  only,  but  subsequent  Divines,  maintained  that  the 
Presence  of  a  Body,  not  as  a  Body,  involves  a  contradiction.  "  Truth 
in  what  land  soever,  is  by  no  kind  of  truth  gainsayed."  (Hooker, 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  300,  Edit.  Keble.j  And,  therefore,  they  held  that  the 
truth  of  Christ's  Body,  being  corporally  and  locally  present  in 
heaven,  forbids  its  being  present,  even  though  it  be  the  Body  of 
Christ,  in  another  maimer,  that  is  to  say,  spiritually  and  supralocally 
on  ten  thousand  altars  at  once.  (See  especially  Cranmer  on  Lord's 
Supper,  P.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  97,  98,  102, 140, 186.)  And  I  must  venture  to 
submit  that  it  was  no  peculiarity  in  the  minds  of  Cranmer  and  our 
Reformers,  that  they  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  the  Corporal  Presence 
of  a  Body  which  has  flesh  and  bones,  being  present  with  flesh  and 
hones;  yet  present  not  corporally,  but  spiritually  as  to  the  mode,  i.e., 
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Cranmer  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation 
will  justify  our  taking  so  many.  To  give  more  is  the  less 
needful  now,  because  Dr.  Pusey  has  acknowledged  that 

present  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  which  "hath  not  Jiesh  and 
bones." 

The  Corporal  Presence  of  a  Body  corporally  present  \\  itli  ilesh  and 
bones,  this  is  a  gross  Carnal  Presence.  And  its  grossness  and 
carnality  is  not  to  be  evaded  or  escaped  by  attempting  to  explain 
that  the  word  "corporally"  does  not  tell  of  the  manner  of  the 
Presence,  which  is  spiritual.  If  the  explanation  is  good,  the  teaching 
which  it  explains  is  gone.  If  the  teaching  is  good,  the  explanation  is 
worthless.  Is  it  wonderful  that  such  evasions  found  "no  response" 
in  Cranmer's  mind?    (Page  187.) 

Suppose  I  maintain  the  Presence  of  an  angle  as  an  obtuse  angle ; 
but  finding  an  obtuse  angle  inadmissible,  I  attempt  b}r  explanation  to 
make  it  appear  that  though  a  very  obtuse  angle,  it  is  only  very 
acutely  present,  or  present  after  the  manner  of  a  very  acute  angle. 

Will  any  one  grasp  my  idea  ?  Will  not  every  one  accuse  me  of 
absurdities  ?  Shall  I  not  be  told  that  what  is  "  acute  "  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  manner,  can  never  take  away  from  what  is  "  obtuse  " 
in  the  statement  concerning  the  angle  ? 

And  will  the  case  be  very  different  if  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
matter  before  us,  that  which  is  "  spiritual"  in  the  explanation  of  the 
mode,  can  never  take  away  from  that  which  is  "corporal"  in  the 
statement  concerning  the  Presence  ?  How  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile 
the  statement  of  the  "  corporal,"  and  the  explanation  of  the  "  spiri- 
tual "  in  the  minds  of  the  uneducated  is  evident,  I  suppose,  from 
what  we  are  told  of  "  the  gross  popular  view  "  which  our  Reformers 
had  to  combat."  (See  "Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,"  p.  327.)  How 
difficult  also  in  the  case  of  minds,  some  of  which,  at  least,  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  better  instructed,  is  evident  from  the  words 
Which  Mr.  Cobb  quotes  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth : 

"  The  clergy,"  he  said,  "  should  engage  in  the  search  for  the 
philospher's  stone ;  for  since  they  can  change  bread  and  wine  into 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  they  must  also,  by  the  help  of  God, 
succeed  in  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold,"  (Sequel,  p.  1GU) ; 
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Cranmer  went  "  over  to  the  Swiss  school,"*  and  "unhappily 
fell "  into  the  "  Zwinglian  heresy and  the  author  of  "  The 

and  still  more  from  the  well-known  recantation  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Berengarius  by  Pope  Nicolas,  viz. : — 

"  That  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sensually, 
not  only  in  sacrament,  but  in  truth,  is  handled  by  the  priest's  hands ; 
and  broken  and  grinded  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,"  words  which 
though  now  renounced  by  the  Church  of  Home,  were  publicly  read 
at  Rome  before  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bishops,  and  sent  by  the 
Pope  up  and  down  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
(See  "Jeremy  Taylor,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  203,  &c.) 

But  the  question  is,  Are  the  two  really  reconcileable  in  truth? 
No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  "  Certainly  they  are,  to  faith  which  believes 
miracles. — (See  "Tracts  for  the  Day,"  v.,  pp.  31,  32.) 

But  to  this  let  it  be  answered,  "A  miracle  is  one  tiling:  a  con- 
tradiction is  another."  And  one  not  versed  in  the  subtilties  of  the 
schools  may,  I  trust,  be  forgiven  in  expressing  a  strong  opinion,  that, 
as  it  is  a  very  unwise  proceeding  to  aim  at  anything  like  training 
faith  to  believe  all  sorts  of  miracles  without  warrant  of  Scripture,  or 
any  other  sufficient  evidence ;  so  it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  set 
faith  to  exercise  itself  in  doing  anything  like  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
common  sense. 

Hooker  says  of  Christ's  glorious  Body:  "A  Body  still  it  con- 
tinueth,  a  Body  consubstantial  with  our  bodies,  a  Body  of  the  same 
both  nature  and  measure  "which  it  had  on  earth."  (Eccles.  Pol.  v.  55.) 

Jeremy  Taylor  mites  :  "  God  can  new  create  the  body,  and  change 
it  into  a  spirit ;  but  can  a  body,  remaining  a  body,  be  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  ?  Or  can  it  be  a  body,  and  yet  not  be  in  a  place  ?  Is  it 
not  determined  so,  that  remaining  in  a  place,  it  cannot  be  out  of  it  ? 
....  Now  although  God  can  change  anything  from  being  the 
thing  it  is  to  become  another  tiling,  yet  is  it  not  a  contradiction 
to  say  it  should  be  the  same  it  is,  and  yet  not  the  same  ?  These 
are  the  essential,  immediate  consequents  of  supposing  a  body 
remaining  a  body,  whose  essence  it  is  to  be  finite  and  determined  in 
one  place,  can  yet  so  remaining,  be  in  a  thousand  places.*'  (Pieal 
Presence,  sect,  xi.,  p.  14;  vol.  vi.,  p.  107.) 

*  See  "The  Ileal  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church." 
pp.  11  and  159. 
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Kiss  of  Peace  "  has  been  constrained  in  his  new  edition  alto- 
gether to  give  him  up.*  One  only  quotation  shall  now  be 
added  to  show  that  Cranmer  not  only  had  himself  tows 
clearly  and  distinctly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  in  question, 
but  also  was  so  far  from  looking  upon  the  matter  as  a 
question  to  be  left  open,  that  he  regarded  the  doctrine  as 
one  to  be  utterly  repudiated  by  the  Reformed  Church. 

XI. 

"  The  rest  is  but  branches  and  leaves,  the  cutting  away 
whereof  is  but  like  topping  and  lopping  of  a  tree,  or  cutting 
down  of  weeds,  leaving  the  body  standing  and  the  roots  in 
the  ground ;  but  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  or  rather 
the  roots  of  the  weeds,  is  the  Popish  doctrine  of  transub- 
sta nt tat ion,  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  (as  they  call  it,)  and  of 
the  sacrifice  and  oblation  of  Christ  made  by  the  priest  for 
the  salvation  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.    Which  roots,  if 

THEY  BE  SUFFERED  TO  GROW  IN  THE  Lord's  VINEYARD,  THEY 
WILL  OVERSPREAD  ALL  THE  GROUND   AGAIN  WITH  THE  OLD 

errors  and  superstitions.  These  injuries  to  Christ  be  so 
intolerable,  that  no  Christian  heart  can  willingly  bear  them. 
Wherefore,  seeing  that  many  have  set  to  their  hand,  and 
whetted  their  tools,  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  and  to  cut  down 
the  tree  of  error,  I,  not  knowing  otherwise  how  to  excuse 
myself  at  the  last  day,  have  in  this  book  set  to  my  hand,  and 
are  with  the  rest,  to  cut  down  this  tree,  and  to  pluck  up  the 

*  "  I  am  convinced  that  Cranmer  at  any  rate  did  not  maintain  an. 
Objective  Presence  of  any  kind."  (Preface  to  Sequel,  p.  7.) 
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weeds  and  plants  by  the  roots,  which  our  Heavenly  Father 
never  planted,  but  were  grafted  and  sown  in  His  vineyard 
by  His  adversary  the  devil,  and  Antichrist  his  minister." 
(Preface  to  Edit.  1550,  P.S.  6.) 
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2.  Parker. 

Matthew  Parker  was  born  a.d.  1504;  entered  at  Cambridge 
15:20.  In  1584  he  was  made  Chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  by 
whom,  six  days  before  her  apprehension,  he  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  (Correspondence,  P.S.  Edit.,  pp.  59,  391, 
400.)  Hence,  no  doubt,  his  appointment  on  Elizabeth's  accession, 
to  the  Archbishoprick  of  Canterbury,  winch  very  unwillingly  (Ibid, 
p.  57)  he  was  constrained  to  accept.  Hence  also  his  influence  with 
Elizabeth,  which  he  used  for  the  removal,  at  the  commencement  of 
her  reign,  of  the  Crucifix  and  Lights  from  her  chapel,  (Ibid,  pp.  97, 
379j  Zur.  Letters,  i.,  pp.  122,  129.)  In  conjunction  with  others,  he 
also  successfully  remonstrated  against  Images.  (Ibid,  pp.  79 — 96.) 
The  "Bishop's  Bible"  was  prepared  under  his  direction.  In  his 
archbishoprick  the  Reformed  Prayer-book  was  revised,  and  the  39 
Articles  reduced  to  their  present  form.  He  was  confessed  a  learned 
man,  but  his  strictness  in  enforcing  Conformity  gave  him  an  evil 
name  with  the  Puritans.    He  died  1575. 

Archbishop  Parker  has  left  us  no  publication  bearing 
directly  on  the  subject  of  these  Papers.  His  doctrinal  views 
will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  paper.  For  the 
present  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  (1,)  That  we  owe  to  Parker 
the  29th  of  our  present  Articles,*  the  title  of  which  is  "  Of 

THE  WICKED  "WHICH  DO  NOT  EAT  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST  IN 

the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper;"  and,  (2,)  that  the  book 
of  Whitgift,  from  which  the  extracts  below  are  taken,  was 
written  by  Parker's  appointment,  and  was  submitted  f 
to  him  for  approval  and  correction, J  so  that  on  important 
doctrinal  matters,  at  least,  they  must  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stantially expressing  the  opinions  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

*  See  "  Soames's  Elizabetliian  History,"  pp.  157,  211.  "  Hardwick 
on  Articles,"  p.  128. 

f  See  "Neal's  History  of  Puritans,"  i.,  p.  193.  "  Soames's  Eliza- 
betliian History,"  pp.  174-5. 

X  "  I  have  sent  unto  your  Grace  the  first  part  of  my  book,  which  I 
beseech  your  Grace  to  peruse,  and  to  correct,  alter,  add,  or  take  away 
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3.  Grind al. 

Edmund  Grindal  was  bom  1519  ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1550  Bishop  Ridley  appointed 
liim  one  of  his  chaplains,  together  with  Bradford  and  Rogers.  In 
1551  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King  Edward.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  he  took  refuge  on  the  Continent.  Returning  to  England  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London  in  1559 
and  in  1570  Archbishop  of  York,  whence,  on  the  death  of  Parker,  in 
1575,  he  was  removed  to  Canterbury.    He  died  in  1583. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  Grindal's  writings: — 

i. 

"  I  will  return  to  my  former  question,  and  prove  more  at 
large  that  Christ's  hody  cannot  be  eaten  of  the  wicked. 
....  Moreover,  Christ's  hody  must  he  received  with 

:  faith,  and  not  with  the  mouth,  hut  wicked  and 

impenitent  persons  lack  faith,  wherefore  they  cannot  eat 
the  body  of  Christ."  (Works,  P.S.,  Edit.  58.) 

ii. 

"  Thus,  hy  the  "Word  of  God,  by  reason,  and  by  the  old 
fathers,  it  is  plain  that  sinful  men  eat  not  the  body  of 
Christ,  receive  they  the  Sacrament  never  so  oft."  (Ibid,  59.) 

in. 

"  Christ's  body  is  food,  not  for  the  body,  but  for  the  soul ; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  received  with  the  instrument  of  the 

what  yon  shall  think  convenient  My  Lord  of  Lincoln  hath 

perused  the  book,  and  so  hath  Dr.  Perne,  and  they  both  like  of  it. 
....  If  it  will  please  your  Grace  to  have  me  dedicate  it  to  any, 
either  the  Queen's  Majesty,  the  Parliament,  or  any  other,  I  will  stay 
until  I  hear  from  you."  (Whitgift'fi  Letter  to  Parker  in  P.S.  Edit,  of 
Whitgift,  hi.  600.) 
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soul,  which  is  faith.  For  as  ye  receive  sustenance  for  your 
body  by  your  bodily  mouth,  so  the  food  of  your  soul  must  be 
received  by  faith,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul." 
(Ibid,  44.) 

IV. 

"  And  whereas  you  say  that  the  Spirit  hath  no  mouth, 
like  as  it  hath  no  body  or  bones,  you  are  deceived ;  for  the 

Spirit  hath  a  mouth  in  its  kind  Whereof  I  will 

reason  thus :  Of  whatsoever  sort  the  mouth  is,  such  is  his 
food.  But  the  mouth  of  the  Spirit  is  spiritual,  not  bodily. 
Therefore  it  receiveth  Christ's  body  spiritually,  not  bodily. 
And  in  like  manner  Christ,  speaking  of  the  eating  of  His 
body,  nameth  Himself  the  bread,  not  for  the  body,  but  of 
life,  for  the  soul ;  and  saith,  'He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  not 
hunger :  and  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst.' 
Wherefore  whoso  will  be  relieved  by  the  body  of  Christ, 
must  receive  Him  as  He  will  be  received,  with  the  instru- 
ment of  faith  appointed  thereunto,  not  with  his  teeth  or 
mouth.  And  whereas  I  say  that  Christ's  body  must  be 
received  and  taken  with  faith,  I  mean  not  that  you  should 
pluck  down  Christ  from  heaven  and  put  Him  in  your  faith, 
as  in  a  visible  place,  but  that  you  must  with  your  faith  rise 
and  spring  up  to  Him,  and,  leaving  this  world,  dwell  above 
in  heaven,  putting  all  your  trust,  comfort,  and  consolation 
in  Him,  which  suffered  grievous  bondage  to  set  you  at  liberty 
and  to  make  you  free ;  creeping  into  His  wounds,  which 
were  so  cruelly  pierced  and  dented  for  your  sake.  So  shall 
you  feed  on  the  body  of  Christ ;  so  shall  you  suck  the  blood 
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that  was  poured  out  and  shed  for  you.  This  is  the  spiritual, 

the  very  true,  the  only  eating  of  Christ's  body  

It  is  plain  that  Christ's  body  is  meat  for  our  spirit,  and  hath 

NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  BODY."   (Ibid,  45,  46.) 

V. 

"  Mark  well  what  ye  have  said,  for  you  have  granted  me 
great  repugnance.  First,  you  say,  that  no  body,  being  not 
spiritual,  can  be  in  sundry  places  at  once.  Then  say  you, 
that  at  the  Maundy  Christ's  body  was  not  spiritual ;  and 
yet  hold  you,  that  He  was  there  present,  visible  before  the 
apostle's  eyes,  and  in  each  of  their  hands  and  mouths  all 
at  one  time,  which  grants  of  yours  are  not  agreeable. " 
(Ibid,  p.  51.) 

VI. 

"  Christ  in  a  sacrament  gave  His  own  body  to  be  eaten  in 
faith.  The  priest,  for  lack  of  faith,  receiveth  accidents  and 
dimensions.  Christ  gave  a  sacrament  to  strengthen  men's 
faith ;  the  priest  giveth  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  men's  souls. 
Christ  gave  it  to  be  eaten,  the  priest  giveth  it  to  be 
worshipped.  And  to  conclude,  Christ  gave  bread :  the 
priest  saith  he  giveth  a  God."  (Ibid,  p.  57.) 

VII. 

"  I  owe  then  this  to  you  as  an  individual,  that  by  the 
perusal  of  your  treatise  on  the  *  Origin  of  Error/  about 
twenty  years  since,  I  was  first  led  to  entertain  a  correct 
opinion  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper ;  whereas  before  that 
time  I  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Luther  on  that  sub- 
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jcct.  It  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  I  should  respect  him 
from  whom  I  have  received  so  much  benefit."  (Letter  to 
H.  Bullinger,  Feb.  8th,  1567.    Zurich  Letters,  i.  182.) 


These  extracts  are  conclusive  as  to  Grindal's  own  views. 
We  have  also  sufficient  testimony  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
regarding  this  matter  as  no  open  question  in  the  Church  of 
England.  "Writing  to  Bullinger,  August  27th,  1566,  he 
says,  "  We  most  fully  agree  with  your  Churches,  and  with 
the  confession  you  have  lately  set  forth."  (Zurich  Letters, 
i.  169. 

Still  more  important  is  a  letter  written  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Bishop  Home,  in  answer  to  a  false  report 
which  had  been  spread  abroad  on  the  Continent,  that  in 
the  English  Church  the  bread  was  not  broken  in  common, 
but  put  into  the  mouth,  and  that  the  mode  of  spiritual 
manducation  and  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
sacred  Supper  was  not  to  be  explained,  but  to  be  left  open. 

The  false  report  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Bulliuger 
and  Gualter,  in  which  it  was  said — 

"  Nunc  vero  audimus  (utinani  rumore  falso)  requiri  .... 
Neque  vero  modum  spiritualis  manducationis,  et  presents 
Coporis  Christi  in  Sacra  Cama  explicandum,  sed  relin- 
quendum  in  medio."  * 

In  answer  to  this  letter  the  reply  of  Bishops  Grindal 
and  Home  states — 

"  Almost  all  these  articles  are  falsely  imputed  to  us  

The  Church  of  England,  too,  has  entirely  given  up  the  use 

♦  See  "  Soaines's  Elizabetliian  History,"  p.  OS. 
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of  [prayers  in]  a  foreign  tongue,  breathings,  exorcisms,  oil, 
spittle,  clay,  lighted  tapers,  and  other  things  of  that  kind, 
which,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  are  never  to  be  restored. 
We  entirely  agree  that  women*  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
baptise  infants,  upon  any  account  whatever.  In  the 
receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  laws  require,  custom 
sanctions,  and  our  Anglo-Louvaine  calumniators  in  their 
reckless  writings  bear  us  witness,  that  we  break  the  bread 
in  common  to  every  communicant,  not  putting  it  into  his 
mouth,  but  placing  it  in  his  hand.    They  testify  also  to  our 

EXPLANATION  of  the  MANNER  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  FEEDING 

and  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  holy  Supper." 
(Zurich  Letters,  i.  pp.  178, 179.) 

*  Grindal  therefore  did  not  understand  the  Rubric  as  it  stood  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  allowing  Baptism  by  women.  On  this 
matter  there  might  be  doubt.  (See  Hooker,  Edit.  Keble,  ii.  p.  277, 
sq.)  Whitgift,  however,  agreed  with  Grindal.  (See  his  Works, 
P.S.  Edit.  ii.  495,  sq. ;  535-6;  iii.  493.)  All  doubt  was  taken  away 
by  the  change  in  the  Rubric  made  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, from  "  They  baptise  not  children  at-home  in  their  houses,"  to 
"  They  procure  not  their  children  to  be  baptised  at-home  in  their 
houses,"  with  the  addition,  "  Let  the  minister  of  the  parish,  (or  in  his 
absence,  any  other  lawful  minister  that  can  be  procured)  with,"  etc. 
See  also  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,p.  397;  and  Soames's 
Elizabethan  History,  p.  535. 
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Whitgift. 

John  Whitgift  was  born  about  1530,  educated  at  Cambridge,  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  where  Ridley  was  Master,  and  Grindal  and  Bradford 
were  fellows.  Bradford  was  his  tutor.  He  did  not  leave  England,  but 
escaped  persecution  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1567,  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  he  was  brought  into  antagonism  with  Thomas  Cartwright, 
(T.  C.,)  the  Puritan.  Subsequently  he  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
"Admonition  to  the  Parliament."  Cartwright  replied.  And  Whit- 
gift in  1574,  published  the  Defence  of  Ms  Answer.  In  1577  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  refused  to  be  removed  to 
Canterbury  during  the  lifeime  of  Grindal,  who  had  incurred  the 
Queen's  displeasure ;  but  accepted  the  archbishoprick  on  Grindal's 
death  in  1583.  He  attended  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  death-bed,  and 
crowned  King  James  in  1603,  was  present  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  and  died  in  1604. 

I. 

He  wrote  in  answer  to  T.  C.  (i.e.  Thomas  Cartwright)  : — 

"  I  never  heard  that  any  learned  man  as  yet  misliked 
this  place  of  Augustine;*  but  I  know  they  have  used  it 
as  a  most  manifest  testimony  against  Transubstantiation 
and  the  Real  Presence,  and  as  a  true  declaration  wherefore 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  be  called  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  being  but  the  Sacraments  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ."  (Works,  P.  S.  Edit,  iii.,  p.  113.) 

ii. 

"T.  C.  :  You  would  think  you  had  ivrong,  if  because  some 
of  those  that  favour  that  which  you  favour  in  this  matter  be 

*  Whitgift  had  quoted  (and  T.  C.  had  objected  to  the  quotation) 
the  well-known  saying  of  Augustine,  "As  after  a  certain  manner  of 
speaking  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  the  Body  of  Christ ; 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  is  the  Blood  of  Christ ;  so  the 
Sacrament  of  faith  is  faith." 
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either  freewill  men,  or  hold  Consubstantiation  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, you  should  be  challenged  as  freewill  men,  or  maintainers 
of  Consubstantiation" 

Jo.  Whitgift  (In  answer) 

"  If  there  were  either  so  many  '  freewill  men,  or  main- 
tainers of  the  Consubstantiation,'  as  there  be  of  the  sect  of 
the  Puritans ;  or  if  they  were  maintained  and  justified  by 
us,  as  the  other  be  by  you,  then,  surely  you  might  justly 
charge  us  with  their  errors ;  else  the  reason  is  not  like." 
(Works,  vol.  L,  pp.  94-5-6.) 

in. 

T.  C. :  "  But  the  case  standeth  in  this,  that,  forasmuch  as 
the  common  and  usual  speech  of  England  is,  to  note  by  the 
word  'priest '  not  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  sacrificer, 
which  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  xot  ;  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  call  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  'priests'" 

Jo.  Whitgift  (In  answer) 
"I  am  not  greatly  delighted  with  the  name,  nor  so 
desirous  to  maintain  it ;  but  yet  a  truth  is  to  be  defended. 
I  read  in  the  old  fathers  that  these  two  names,  sacerdos 
and  presbyter  be  confounded.  I  see  also  that  the  learned 
and  the  best  of  English  writers,  such  I  mean  as  write  in 
these  our  days,  translate  this  word  presbyter  so ;  and  the 
very  word  itself,  as  it  is  used  in  our  English  tongue, 
soundeth  the  word  presbyter.  As  heretofore  use  hath  made 
it  to  be  taken  for  a  sacrificer,  so  will  use  now  alter  that 
signification,  and  make  it  to  be  taken  for  a  minister  of  the 
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Gospel.*  But  it  is  mere  vanity  to  contend  for  the  name 
when  "we  agree  of  the  thtng  :  the  name  may  be  used, 
and  not  used  without  any  great  offence."  (Works,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  351.) 

IV. 

But  we  have  most  important  testimony,  not  only  of 
TYliitgift's  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
for  himself  but  of  the  Church  of  England  having  refused 
it. 

T.  C.  had  said  :— 

"  Peter  Martyr,  upon  the  x  chapter  of  the  second  book 

*  The  rejection  of  the  words  "altar,"  "sacrifice,"  and  "priest," 
in  the  sacerdotal  sense,  will  be  found  frequently  recurring  in  the 
writings  of  our  Reformers. 

In  another  sense,  however,  there  were  those  among  the  Reformers, 
English  and  Foreign,  (including  Beza,)  as  well  as  among  our  sub- 
sequent Divines,  who  were  not  afraid  to  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  a 
sacrifice  as  well  as  a  sacrament.  This  language,  in  which  "sacri- 
fice" has  an  extended  meaning,  led,  no  doubt,  to  a  feeling  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Reformers,  not  only  as  to  the  word  "  altar," 
but  to  the  thing  signified  by  it ;  subsequently  also,  in  some  cases,  to 
some  real  doctrinal  confusion. 

Hence,  in  respect  of  this  matter,  our  English  reformed  theology 
ma}'  be  said  to  flow  in  two  channels — one  stream  keeping  clear  of 
the  words  "sacrifice"  and  "altar,"  using  these  words  in  their  more 
limited  sense,  and  denying  that  the  Christian  Church  has  any 
proper  sacrifice ;  the  other  using  the  word  sacrifice  in  its  wider  sense, 
and  maintaining  that  though  we  have  indeed  no  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  memorial  of  the  One  Sacrifice, 
and  the  offering  of  ourselves,  and  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  included  under  sacrifice  proper. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  first  class  has  certainly  the  advan- 
tage of  clearness.    The  distinction  is  very  broad  and  deep  between 
the  two  senses  in  which  the  other  class  uses  the  same  word  sacrifice. 
The  second  class  claims  for  its  use  of  language  the  advantage  of 
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of  the  Kings  saith,  that  the  Lutherans  must  take  heed  lest, 
■whilst  they  cut  off  many  popish  errors,  they  follow  Jehu  by 
retaining  also  many  popish  things.  For  they  defend  still  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Bread  of  the  Supper,  and  images,  and 
-vestments,  etc. ;  and  saith  that  '  religion  must  be  wholly 
reformed  to  the  quick.'  " 

In  reply  Whitgift  says  : — 

"Mr.  Martyr  nameth  the  popish  things  which  the 
Lutherans  observe  to  he  the  Real  Presence,  images,  all 

employing  the  terms  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ancient  Christian 
Fathers. 

The  doctrinal  difference  between  the  two  classes  must  not  he 
magnified.  Waterland  distinctly  classes  himself  with  the  second, 
and  alluding  to  Hooker's  assertion,  that  we  have  now  properly  "no 
sacrifice,"  he  says,  "I  presume  he  meant  by  proper  sacrifice,  pro  - 
pitiatory,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Trent  Council,  or  of  the  new 
definitions.  In  such  a  sense  as  that,  he  might  justly  say,  that 
sacrifice  is  no  part  of  the  church  ministry,  or  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  no  sacrifice.  But  I  commend  not  the  use  of  such  new 
language,  he  the  meaning  ever  so  right :  the  fathers  never  used  it." 
(Work,  Vol.  v.,  p.  140.)  Yet  none  could  be  more  distinctly  opposed 
than  Waterland  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  in  that  sense,  in  which 
it  stands  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  "  The  Real  Objective 
Presence." 

Archbishop  Longley,  in  his  posthumous  charge  has  said :  "  The 
Romish  doctrine  of  a  true,  real,  and  substantial  sacrifice  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  entailed 
the  used  of  the  term  altar.  But  this  term  appears  nowhere  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  was,  no  doubt,  omitted  lest  any 
countenance  should  be  given  to  the  sacrificial  view.  The  notion, 
therefore,  of  making  in  the  material  elements  a  perpetual  offering  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  as  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  the  j 
letter  of  our  service,  as  I  hold  it  to  be  to  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
Fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  leading  Divines  of  our  Church."  (Page  26.) 
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tJw  popish  apparel  which  they  used  in  their  Mass,  (for  so 
doth  he  mean)  ;  which  this  church  has  refused.  What 
his  opinion  is  of  this  apparel  that  we  retain  I  have  declared, 
Tract  vii.,  chap,  v.,  the  4th  division ;  where  he  of  purpose 
speaketh  concerning  the  same.    God  be  thanked,  religion 

IS  WHOLLY  REFORMED,  even  to  the  qi'.id',  IN  THIS  CHURCH." 

(Ibid,  550). 


These  extracts  from  the  writings  of  men  holding  (either 
at  the  time  of  writing  or  subsequently)  the  position  of 
highest  authority  in  the  English  Church,  are  here  brought 
forward  as  expressing  the  views  of  individual  Reformers. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  in  passing  (what 
indeed  can  scarcely  escape  observation)  that  they  possess  a 
certain  historical  value  besides.  In  the  case  of  Cranmer 
none  will  dispute  that  we  have  statements  of  a  certain 
doctrine,  and  of  a  certain  repudiation  of  doctrine,  quite 
sufficient  to  show  us  what  would  be  the  aim  of  one  to  whom 
it  was  given,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  more  than  to  any 
other,  to  mould  our  Formularies  and  frame  our  Articles. 
And  in  the  case  of  Grindal  and  "Whitgift  we  have  declara- 
tions of  doctrine  and  repudiation  of  doctrine,  not  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church.  Their 
statements  are  statements  of  what  was  and  what  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  Their 
words  cannot  be  understood  as  declaring  anything  less  than 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence  was 
excluded  from  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church. 
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Add  to  this  Parker's  sanction  of  Whitgift's  Book*  And 
if  anything  is  needful  to  make  it  plain  that  such  sanction 
extended  to  such  statements  concerning  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  add  the  words  of  Parker  himself :  "  We  he  in  one 
uniform  doctrine  of  the  sanie."f  (Letter  to  Cecil  in  Cor- 

*  See  note  above,  pp.  22-3.  Of  Whitgift's  "Defence"  of  his  Answer 
Strype  says  distinctly  that  it  "  had  the  careful  inspection  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  other  Bishops  and  learned  men,  before  it  passed  abroad." 
(Strype's  Parker,  Book  iv.,  chap,  xxxviii.,  anno  1574,  p.  364.) 

f  The  letter  relates  to  the  form  of  bread  used,  praying  Cecil  to 
"help  to  pacify"  the  dissension  which  had  arisen  concerning  this. 
Parker  says,  "How  so  many  churches  have  of  late  varied  I  cannot 
tell ;  except  it  be  the  practice  of  the  common  adversary,  the  devil,  to 
make  variance  and  dissension  in  the  sacrament  of  unity.  For  where 
we  be  in  one  uniform  doctrine  of  the  same,  and  so  cut  off  much  mat- 
ter of  variance  which  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  do  hatefully 
maintain,  yet  because  we  will  have  some  matter  of  dissension,  we  will 
quarrel  in  a  small  circumstance  of  the  same."  Here  is  Parker's  state- 
ment of  our  unity  of  doctrine  only  leaving  room  for  dissension  hi  the 
circumstances  of  administration.  This  doctrinal  unity  could  not  be, 
in  his  view,  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  for  if  so  it  would  have  been  a 
unity  actually  excluding  the  doctrine,  which  the  most  cursory  perusal 
must  have  shown  him  in  the  book  which  he  approved  of  Wliitgift. 
Then  it  must  have  been  in  Parker's  view  a  oneness  of  doctrine 
excluding  the  "  Real  Presence  "  of  Luther,  or  it  could  not  have 
excluded  the  disputes  of  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians.  There  is  there- 
fore in  this  letter  a  statement  of  Parker,  equivalent  to  the  statement 
of  Grindal  and  Whitgift,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church. 

If  it  should  be  argued  that,  at  any  rate,  Parker's  words  look 
like  a  condemnation  of  Zuinglian  as  well  as  of  Lutheran  views,  and 
sound  as  if  he  regarded  the  one  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
being  neither  Zuinglian  nor  Lutheran  ;  then  I  answer,  One  thing  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  the  one  thing  material  for  my  argument.  I 
mean,  that  Parker's  "  one  doctrine  "  is  the  one  doctrine  which  was 
held  in  common  both  by  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  (in  this 
matter)  between  whom  (since  there  was  no  doctrinal  dissension)  the 
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respondence,  p.  379.)  And  then  I  think  it  will  appear  that 
the  question,  whether  or  not  this  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  Church,  is  reduced  to  the  question  of  the  truth 

OR    FALSEHOOD    OF    THREE    SUCCESSIVE    ARCHBISHOPS  OF 

canterbury.   I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fail  to  acknowledge 

seeds  of  discord  were  sown  in  a  matter  of  no  importance.  About  this 
much,  I  conceive,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever.  And  as  little 
can  there  be  that  thus  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  is 
absolutely  excluded  from  "the  one  doctrine"  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Parker's  view,  and  in  his  very  distinct  and  emphatic  statement. 
According  to  Parker's  letter,  the  oneness  of  doctrine  in  England  ex- 
cludes dissension  on  doctrine  ;  those  who  were  puritanically  disposed 
contending  only  about  unimportant  ceremonies,  and  finding  no 
difference  for  which  to  contend  in  the  matter  of  Eucharistic  doctrine. 
But  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  doctrinal  agreement  and  oneness 
with  the  Puritans  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  without  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  being  excluded  from  that  oneness.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  there  is  actually  no  way  of  understanding  this  decla- 
ration of  Archbishop  Parker  as  being  anything  less  than  a  distinct 
and  positive  denial  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 
there  was  any  place  or  room  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in 
the  Lutheran  sense. 

But  this  being  so,  it  is,  I  conceive,  quite  possible  that  Parker  may 
have  meant  his  words  to  point  a  rebuke  at  Zuinglians  as  well  as 
Lutherans,  for  the  apprehension  prevailed  that  the  doctrine  of 
Zuingle  would  leave  in  the  sacraments  nothing  more  than  teaching 
ceremonies  and  empty  signs ;  and  such  a  view,  no  doubt  Parker 
would  have  opposed,  and  opposed  as  not  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church.  So  Hooker  writes,  "  This  was  it  that  some  did  exceedingly 
fear,  lest  Zuinglius  and  (Edampadius  would  bring  to  pass,  that  men 
should  account  of  this  sacrament  but  only  as  of  a  shadow,  destitute, 
empty  and  void  of  Christ."  (Vol.  ii,  p.  349,  Keble  Edit.)  And  to 
the  same  effect  Calvin  as  translated  by  Coverdale.  "  After  this 
Zuinglius  and  (Edampadius  begin  to  grow  ....  they  applied  all 
the  force  of  their  wit  to  impugn  the  same  [i.e.  the  carnal  presence] 
....  But  whiles  they  were  very  much  bent  on  this  purpose,  they 
omitted  to  declare,  what  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  we  ought 
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this,  unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  Parker, 
Grindal,  and  Whitgift,  were  men  altogether  ignorant  in 
this  matter,  and  entirely  mistaken  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

Nay,  more  than  this,  such  statements  derive  additional 
weight  from  the  fact  of  their  being  not  only  spoken  out  with 
unquestioning,  perfect,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say,  with  sur- 
prising confidence,  but  also  being  allowed  and  accepted  by 
Puritan  adversaries,  who  would  never  have  hesitated  to 
deny  them,  if  denial  had  been  counted  possible,  or  to  ques- 

to  believe,  and  what  communion  of  His  body  and  blood  is  there  re- 
ceived :  insomuch  that  Luther  supposed  them  willing  to  leave  nought 

else  but  the  bare  signs,  void  of  the  spiritual  substance  We 

perceive  therefore,  in  what  thing  Luther  erred,  and  also  wherein 

Zuinglius  and  (Edampadius  did  err  For  notwithstanding  that 

they  (Zuinglius  and  (Edampadius)  denied  not  the  verity,  yet  did 
they  not  teach  it  openly,  as  was  beseeming.  This  do  I  understand, 
that  whiles  they  gave  themselves  studiously  and  diligently  to  affirm 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
because  they  be  the  signs  thereof,  they  thought  not  that  they  ought 
in  the  mean  time  to  do  this  tiling  also,  to  add  to  that,  they  are  the 
signs  after  such  sort  that  the  verity  is  nevertheless  joined  unto  them. 
Neither  did  they  declare  that  they  went  not  about  to  deface  the  true 
communion  which  the  Lord  giveth  us  in  His  body  and  blood."  (In 
Coverdale,  "Fruitful  Lessons,"  etc.    P.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  463 — 465.) 

*  I  can  hardly  think  that  any  will  seriously  support  the  lrypothesis 
that  the  Church  of  England  intended  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ileal  Objective  Presence,  and  was  fully  per suadedth.&t  she  had  excluded 
it;  but  that  God  by  His  Providence  or  His  Spirit  ordered,  that,  through 
inadvertence,  certain  loopholes  should  be  left  in  the  walls  which  the 
Church  had  built ;  or  certain  stones  left,  such  as  might  serve  to  give 
hand-hold  to  those  who  would  yet  desire  to  enter  in  by  getting  over 
the  fences  which  the  Church  had  built  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  doctrines  which  they  would  bring  in.  On  such  an  hypothesis 
what  heresy  might  not  be  fastened  on  the  teaching  of  our  Church  ? 
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tion  them,  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  matter  had  admitted  of 
question. 

Nay,  we  may  go  further  still,  and  say,  that  in  the  case  of 
Whitgift  at  least,  so  far  as  his  testimony  was  public,  and 
not  public  only,  but  prominent — and  prominent  as  the  state- 
ment of  one  who  was  put  forward  *  (in  a  manner)  to  be  the 
public  champion  of  the  Church  of  England — so  far  too, 
as  afterwards  it  acquired  additional  prominence  by  his 
exaltation  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  so  far  his  distinct 
statement,  not  being  called  in  question  by  Puritan 
opponents,  f  not  being  disputed  by  other  English  theolo- 

*  See  note  above  (on  Parker).  Neale  says,  "  The  Bishops  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  answer.  Dr.  John  Whitgift,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  was  appointed  to  this 
work,  which  he  performed  with  great  labour  and  study,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Church  of  England.  His  method  was  unexceptionable ;  the 
whole  text  of  the  admonition  being  set  down  in  paragraphs,  and  under 
each  paragraph  the  doctor's  answer.  Before  it  was  printed  it  was 
revised  and  corrected  by  Archbishop  Parker,  Dr.  Cooper  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  Tern  bishop  of  Ely ;  so  that  in  this  book,  says  Mr. 
Strype,  may  be  seen  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  hierarchy, 
drawn  to  the  best  advantage.  Dr.  Whitgift's  book  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  whose  performance  was  called  a  masterpiece  in  its 
kind,  and  had  the  approbation  of  great  numbers  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  foreign  divines.  Whitgift  replied  again  to 
Cartwright,  and  had  the  thanks  of  the  bishops  and  the  queen,  who,  as 
a  reward  for  his  excellent  and  learned  pains,  made  him  Dean  of 
Lincoln."  (History  of  Puritans,  i.,  p.  193.) 

f  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  no  such  serious  doctrinal  mat- 
ter was  regarded  as  being  in  question  between  the  Conformists  and 
the  Puritans.  The  early  history  of  the  disputes  has  to  do  only  with 
ceremonies  and  habits.  Neal,  after  carefully  enumerating  matters 
between  them,  says,  "  There  was  no  difference  in  points  of  doctrine 
between  the  Puritans  and  Conformists."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  159.)] 

Compare  Grindal's  letter  to  Zanchius  [1571  or  1572  probably,] 
"When  first  her  Highness,  Elizabeth,  under  most  happy  auspices 
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gians,  not  being  disallowed  by  succeeding  Convocations, 
not  being  protested  against  by  subsequent  Parliaments,  but 
silently  accepted  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  English  Church,  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  carrying 

began  her  reign,  the  popish  doctrine  and  worship  being  cast  off,  she 
restored  all  tilings  to  that  standard  of  the  administration  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  Sacraments  and  the  whole  of  religion,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  established  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  of 
happy,  but  also  of  most  lamented  memory.  To  this  all  the  states  of 
the  kingdom,  with  full  consent,  gave  their  voices  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  winch  in  our  vernacular  language  we  call  the  Parliament. 
The  authority  of  this  council  is  so  great,  that  the  laws  made  therein 
cannot  by  any  means  be  dissolved  except  by  the  sanction  of  the 
same.  Whereas,  then,  in  this  form  of  religion  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  drawn  up  by  King  Edward,  there  were  many  commands 
respecting  the  habits  properly  adapted  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
and  also  concerning  other  things  which  some  good  men  wish  to  be 
abolished  or  amended,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  authority  of  the  law 
that  any  one  should  meddle  with  this  matter.  Yet  the  law  itself 
allowed  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishops,  to  alter 

some  things  As  for  doctrine,  hitherto  we  retain  it  unshaken 

and  unadulterated  in  our  Churches.  And  therefore,  since  all  our  con- 
troversy has  flowed  from  discipline,  these  are  the  usual  grounds  of 
complaint.  Ministers  are  required  to  wear  commonly  a  long  gown,  a 
square  cap,  and  a  land  of  tippet  over  the  neck,  hanging  from  either 
shoulder,  and  falling  down  almost  to  the  heels.  In  public  prayers 
and  every  sacred  administration,  besides  the  ordinary  dress,  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  requires  the  minister  to  wear  a  linen  garment, 
called  by  a  new  appellation,  a  surplice."  (Grindal's  Remains,  P.  S. 
Edit.,  pp.  338-9.)  (See  also  the  Letter  of  Grindal  and  Horn,  Zur. 
Letters,  i.,  p.  176.  Also,  Zur.  Letters,  i.,  pp.  134,  135,  and  73,  74. 
See  also  Soames's  Elizabethan  History,  pp.  455 — 458.)  Other  evi- 
dences may  be  seen  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  pp.  739 — 741;  and 
in  Blakeney's  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  pp.  57 — 59,  128 — 130. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  Dr.  Bridges,  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
1587.  "  The  controversies  between  the  common  adversaries  [the 
Papists]  and  us  are  pro  axis  et  focis,  for  matters,  and  that  capital 
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a  weight,  such  as  weighed  in  the  balances  of  unprejudiced 
truth  cannot  easily  be  overborne. 

And  this  testimony,  let  it  be  observed,  is  testimony  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church  at  a  period,  and  in  a  reign, 
which  subsequent  changes  and  subsequent  legislation  seem 
to  recognize  as  containing  the  true  date*  of  the  substantial 
settlement  of  our  doctrinal  Formularies. 

matters,  of  the  substance  and  life  of  our  Christian  religion;  not 

trifles  as  some  neutrals  would  bear  the  people  in  hand  

Whereas  the  controversies  betwixt  us  and  our  brethren  [the  Puri- 
tans] are  matters,  or  rather  (as  they  call  them)  but  manners  and 
forms  of  the  Church's  regiment."  (Defence,  etc.,  quoted  by  Goode 
on  Eucharist,  ii.,  pp.  740,  741.) 

*  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  have  never  been  altered 
since  1571.  The  changes  in  the  Liturgy,  made  in  1604,  were  made  by 
authority  given  to  the  Sovereign  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
Primo.  Eliz.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  authorising  the  Prayer-book 
after  the  last  review  in  1662,  speaks  of  the  Book  which  it  authorises, 
not  as  a  Book  then  made,  but  as  the  Book  of  Elizabeth,  with  certain 
''additions  and  alterations." 


The  next  Paper  will  be  occupied  with  the  writings  of 
Reformers  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
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VIEWS  OF  OUR  REFORMERS : 

KEPOKMERS  OP  THE  REIGNS  OF  HENRY  VHL 
AND  EDWARD  VI. 


In  this  Paper  will  be  found  extracts  from  those  Reformers 
alone  who  did  not  survive  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
Others,  however,  eminent  in  King  Edward's  reign,  will  find 
their  place  in  the  Paper  following. 

In  some  cases  the  extracts  may  be  thought  to  be  unneces- 
sarily long.  But  there  are  some  which  seemed  too  valuable 
to  be  omitted,  though  the  evidence,  as  to  the  writer's  views, 
might  be  sufficient  without  them.  All,  however,  will  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  to  have  an  important  bearing,  more  or 
less  distinct,  on  the  question  before  us. 

Tyndale. 

Tyndale  is  here  pnt  first,  as  being  the  earliest  of  those 
divines,  from  whose  writings  extracts  will  be  made. 

William  Tyndale  was  born,  probably  14*4,  removed  from  Oxford  to 
Cambridge,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  Erasmus'  Lectures.  About  1520 
became  tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  hi  Gloucestershire. 
In  consequence  of  his  opinions  he  left  Gloucestershire,  withdrawing 
to  London,  and  then  to  Antwerp,  where  he  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Afterwards  he  was  assisted  by  Coverdale  in  the  commence- 
ment of  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  through  the 
interference  of  the  English  Government  he  was  apprehended  at 
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Antwerp,  and  in  153 6  was  brought  to  trial  at  Augsburg,  and  con- 
demned to  the  stake.  He  was  first  strangled  and  then  burnt.  His 
last  words  were,  "Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes." 

In  1529  Sir  Thomas  More  published  a  "  Dialogue " 
defending  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
"  wherein  he  treated  ....  many  things  touching  the  pes- 
tilent sect  of  Luther  and  Tyndale,  by  the  one  begun  in 
Saxony,  and  by  the  other  labored  to  be  brought  into  Eng- 
land." To  this  work  "an  answer"  was  published  by 
Tyndale  in  1531,  and  from  this  the  first  six  following 
quotations  are  taken. 

r. 

"  Here  therefore  it  is  to  be  noted  diligently,  that  Christ 
meaneth,  as  every  man  may  see,  by  the  eating  of  this  bread, 
none  other  thing  than  the  belief  in  Himself  offered  up  for  our 
sins,  which  faith  only  justifieth  us."  (Answer  to  More, 
P.  S.  Edit.  p.  226.) 

it. 

"Thus  now  may  ye  see  how  Christ's  flesh,  which  He 
called  bread,  is  the  spiritual  food  and  meat  of  our  souls  when 
our  souls  by  faith  see  God  the  Father  not  to  have  spared  His 
only  so  dear  beloved  Son,  but  to  have  delivered  Him  to  suffer 
that  ignominious  and  so  painful  death,  to  restore  us  to  life : 
then  hare  we  eaten  Sis  flesh,  and  drunk  His  blood,  assured 
firmly  of  the  favour  of  God,  satisfied  and  certified  of  oar 
salvation."  (Ibid,  p.  227.) 

hi. 

"  But  now  confer  this  saying  to  his  purpose  at  the 
beginning,  where  He  bade  them  work  for  that  meat  that 
should  never  perish,  telling  them  that  to  believe  in  Him 
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whom  God  hath  sent  was  the  work  of  God ;  and  whoso 
belicveth  in  Him,  should  never  thirst  nor  hunger,  hut  have 
life  everlasting.  Confer  also  this  that  followcth,  and  thou 
shalt  see  it  plain,  that  His  words  be  understood  spiritually 
of  the  belief  in  His  flesh  crucified,  and  His  blood  shed  ;  for 
which  belief  we  be  promised  everlasting  life,  Himself  saying, 
'  Whoso  believeth  in  me  hath  life  everlasting/  Here,  there- 
fore, their  question,  '  How  may  this  man  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eat  it  ? '  is  solved ;  even  when  He  gave  His  body  to  be 
broken,  and  His  blood  to  be  shed.  And  we  eat  and  drink  it 
indeed,  when  we  believe  stedfastly  that  He  died  for  the  remis- 
sion of  our  sins :  Austin  and  Tertullian  to  witness." 
(Ibid,  p.  228.) 

IV. 

"  And  now,  Christian  reader,  to  put  thee  clean  out  of 
doubt  that  Christ's  bodv  is  xot  here  present  under  the  form 
of  bread,  (as  the  Papists  have  mocked  us  many  a  day,)  but 
in  heaven,  even  as  He  rose  and  ascended  ;  thou  shalt  know 
that  He  told  His  disciples,  almost  twenty  times  between  the 
thirteenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  John,  that  He  should 
and  would  go  hence  and  leave  this  world."  (Ibid,  p.  251, 
252.) 

v. 

"And  thus  we  there  have  Christ  present,  in  the  inward 
eye  and  sight  of  our  eaith.  We  eat  His  body  and  drink 
His  blood ;  that  is,  we  believe  surely  that  His  body  was 
crucified  for  our  sins,  and  His  blood  shed  for  our  salvation.1' 
(Ibid,  p.  236.) 
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VI. 

"  For  if  our  Papists  take  eating  and  drinking  here 
bodily,  as  to  eat  the  natural  body  of  Christ  under  the  form  of 
bread,  and  to  drink  His  blood  under  the  form  of  wine ;  then 
must  all  young  children  (that  never  came  to  God's  board) 
departed,  and  all  laymen  that  never  drank  His  blood,  be 
damned."  (Ibid,  p.  237,  238.) 

VII. 

"Wherefore,  seeing  that  all  the  doctors  with  one  accord 
call  the  sacrament  so  earnestly  a  sacrifice,  they  cannot  other- 
wise understand  than  that  they  so  say  after  the  use  of  the 
Scripture  only,  because  it  is  the  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of 
His  death  and  blood  shedding.  Why  should  they  then 
of  right  be  offended,  if  we  understand  the  doctors  after  the 
same  manner,  when  they  call  it  His  body  and  blood ;  and 
that  they  so  call  it  after  the  use  of  the  Scripture,  because  that 
it  is  only  a  memorial  of  His  body  and  blood?"  (Doctrinal 
Treatises,  P.  S.,  Edit.  p.  372.) 

VIII. 

"  There  is  a  word  called  in  Latin  sacerdos ;  in  Greek 
hiereas,  in  Hebrew  Cohan,  that  is,  a  minister,  an  officer, 
a  sacrificer  or  a  priest ;  as  Aaron  was  a  priest,  and  sacrificed 
for  the  people,  and  was  a  mediator  between  God  and  them. 
And  in  the  English  should  it  have  had  some  other  name 

than  priest  Another  word  is  there  in  Greek,  called 

Presbyter,  in  Latin  senior,  in  English  an  elder ,  and  is 
nothing  but  an  officer  to  teach,  and  not  to  be  a  mediator 
between  God  and  us.  This  needeth  no  anointing  of  man. 
They  of  the  Old  Testament  were  anointed  with  oil,  to 
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signify  the  anointing  of  Christ,  and  of  us  through  Christ 

with  the  Holy  Ghost  By  a  priest  then,  in  the  New 

Testament,  understand  nothing  but  an  elder  to  teach  the 
younger,  and  to  bring  them  unto  the  full  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Christ,  and  to  minister  the  sacraments 
which  Christ  ordained,  which  is  also  notliing  but  to  preach 
Christ's  promises."    (Ibid,  pp.  255,  256,  257.) 

Ridley. 

Nicholas  Ridley  was  born  1500,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
During  an  absence  of  three  years  from  England  he  made  acquain- 
tance with  several  of  the  Early  Reformers.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Cramner  in  15-37.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1547,  and 
removed  in  1550  to  London,  where  he  exerted  his  influence  for  the 
removal  of  altars.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  July  155*5, 
and  burnt  at  Oxford  Oct.  10,  1555.  The  charge  against  liim  was 
that  he  had  affirmed,  and  openly  defended  and  maintained  (1)  that 
the  true  and  natural  body  of  Christ,  after  the  consecration  of  the 
priest,  is  not  really  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  (2)  That 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  remaineth  still  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine.  (3)  That  in  the  Mass  is  no  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead.    (See  Works,  P.  S.  edit.,  p.  "271.) 

Ridley's  views  have  a  claim  on  our  careful  attention 
peculiarly  their  own.  For  Ridley  may  be  called  the  mas- 
ter-mind of  the  English  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  Romanists  said  "  Latimer  leaneth  to  Cranmer, 
Cranmer  to  Ridley,  and  Ridley  to  the  singularity  of  his 
own  wit."*  And  though  Ridley  modestly  would  have  him- 
self regarded  as  far  inferior  to  Cranmer;  yet  Cranmer 
himself  declared  that  he  owed  his  altered  viewrs  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  conferences  with  Ridley.f 

*  See  Ridley's  Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  288,  284. 
f  "  I  grant  that  then  I  believed  otherwise  than  I  do  now ;  and  so 
I  did,  until  my  lord  of  London,  doctor  Ridley,  did  confer  with  me,  and, 
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But  besides  this,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
represent  Ridley  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  "Real 
Objective  Presence,"  make  it  specially  important  that  we 
should  not  mistake  what  Ridley's  teaching  really  was. 
Hence  our  quotations  from  him  will  be  somewhat  copious. 

t 

*  "  I  acknowledge  -gladly  the  true  body  of  Christ  to  be 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  such  sort  as  the  Church  of  Christ 
(which  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  is  taught  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  guided  by  God's  word)  doth  acknowledge  the 
same.  But  the  true  Church  of  Christ  doth  acknowledge  a 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  godly  by  grace,  and  spiritually,  as  I  have 
often  shewed,  and  by  a  sacramental  signification ;  but  not 
by  the  corporal  presence  of  the  body  of  His  flesh.'"  (Works, 
P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  236.) 

ii. 

"  True  it  is,  every  sacrament  hath  grace  annexed  unto 
it  instrumentally.    But  there  is  divers  understanding  of 

by  sundry  persuasions  and  authorities  of  doctors,  drew  me  quite  from 
my  opinion."  (Cranmer  s  Works,  Remains,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  218.)  See 
also  Lord's  Supper,  Appendix,  p.  6.  John  Ab  Ulmis,  therefore, 
seems  in  error  in  ascribing  Cranmer's  change  of  views  to  A.  Lasco 
(Orig.  Letters,  II.,  p.  >'3H3)  who,  however,  may,  very  probably,  have  had 
some  hand  in  it,  for  he  had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  with 
Cramner.  (See  Blakeney  on  Prayer  Book,  pp.  80,  81.)  Ridley's 
own  change  of  view  was  due  to  the  study  of  Bertram.  (See  Ridley's 
Works,  P.  S.  Edit,,  p.  206,  and  ix.) 

*  The  extracts  for  the  most  part  are  from  the  Disputation  at 
Oxford  in  April  1555,  about  six  months  before  Ridley  was  put  to 
death. 
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that  word  '  habet,'  '  hath  :'  for  the  sacrament  hath  not  grace 
included  in  it;  but  to  those  that  receive  it  well,  it  is  turned  to 
grace.  After  that  manner  the  water  in  baptism  hath  grace 
promised,  and  by  that  grace  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given :  not 
that  grace  is  included  in  water,  but  that  grace  cometh  by 
water."  (Ibid,  p.  240.) 

m. 

"  I  grant  also  that  there  is  no  promise  made  to  bread 
and  wine.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  sanctified,  and  made 
the  Sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  they  have 
a  promise  of  grace  annexed  unto  them  ;  namely,  of  spiritual 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  communicated  and 
given,  not  to  the  bread  and  wine,  but  to  them  which  worthily 
do  receive  the  sacrament."  (Ibid,  p.  240.) 

This  sacrament  hath  a  promise  of  grace,  made  to  those 
that  receive  it  worthily,  because  grace  is  given  by  it,  as  by 
an  instrument ;  not  that  Christ  hath  transfused  grace  into 
the  bread  and  wine"  (Ibid,  p.  241.) 

IV. 

*  "I,  being  fully  by  God's  word  thereunto  persuaded, 
confess  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  in  the  sacrament  indeed 
by  spirit  and  grace,  because  that  whosoever  receiveth  wor- 
thily that  bread  and  wine,  receiveth  effectuously  Christ's 
body,  and  drinkcth  His  blood  (that|  is,  he  is  made 
effectually  partaker  of  His  passion)  ;  and  you  make  a 

*  Tliis  from  Ridley's  "  Examination,"  had  before  the  Queen's 
commissioners  a  month  before  his  death. 

t  The  parenthesis  is  Ridley's.    The  capitals  are  the  Editor's. 
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grosser  kind  of  being,  enclosing  a  natural,  a  lively,  and  a 
moving  body,  under  the  shape  or  form  of  bread  and  wine. 
Now,  this  difference  considered,  to  the  question  thus  I 
answer,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  vere  et  realiter,  indeed  and  really, 
for  spiritually,  by  grace  and  efficacy ;  for  so  every  worthy  re- 
ceiver receiveth  the  very  true  body  of  Christ.  But  if  you 
mean  really  and  indeed,  so  that  thereby  you  would  include 
a  lively  and  a  moveable  body  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  then,  in  that  sense,  is  not  Christ's  body  in  the 
sacrament  really  and  indeed."  (Ibid,  p.  274.) 

v. 

"  This  doctrine  maintaineth  a  real,  corporal,  and  carnal 
presence  of  Christ's  flesh,  assumed  and  taken  of  the  Word, 
to  be  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  not 
by  virtue  and  grace  only,  but  also  by  the  whole  essence  and 
substance  of  the  body  and  flesh  of  Christ. 

But   SUCH    A  PRESENCE   DISAGREETH  FROM  God's  WORD 

from  the  rule  of  faith,  and  cannot  but  draw  with  it  many 
absurdities."  (Ibid,  p.  197.) 

VI. 

"  It  destroyeth  and  taketh  away  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  was  commanded  only  to  be  used  and 
continued  until  the  Lord  Himself  should  come.*  If, 

*  Compare  Bradford : — "  He  biddeth  us  use  His  Supper  in  the 
remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion,  preaching  it  out  '  till  He 
come,'  whereby  He  doth  us  to  wit  that  corporally  He  is  not  there  in 
the  form  of  bread:  therefore  saith  Paul '  till  He  come.'"  (P.  S. 
Edit.,  I.,  p.  394,  and  Hooper"  donec  venerit.  Duo  D.  Paulus  liisce 
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therefore,  He  be  now  really  present  in  the  body  of  His  flesh, 
then  must  the  Supper  cease :  for  a  remembrance  is  not  of  a 
thing  present,  but  of  a  thing  past  and  absent.  And  there  is 
a  difference  between  remembrance  and  presence,  and,  as  one 
of  the  fathers  saith,  'A  figure  is  in  vain  where  the  thing 
figured  is  present.'  "  (Ibid,  p.  199.) 

VII. 

"The  circumstances  of  the  Scripture,  the  analogy  and 
proportion  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
faithful  fathers,  ought  to  rule  us  in  taking  the  meaning  of 
the  holy  Scripture  touching  the  sacrament. 

"  But  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  circumstances 
of  the  Scripture,  the  analogy  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
sayings  of  the  Fathers,  do  most  effectually  and  plainly  prove 

verbis  Ecclesiam  Christi  docet  Christum  ipsum,  Cujus  mor- 
tem per  ccenam  banc  exprimimus,  re  ipsa  corpore  cceme  sure  non 
adesse.  Dicit  Eiiim  '  Doxec  yexeiut.' "  (P.  S.  Edit.,  II.,  p.  448; 
see  also  I.,  p.  515.  )  And  Becon,  "  The  Apostles  had  put  in  these 
words,  '  till  He  come,  (that  is  to  say,  unto  the  judgment)  hi  vain,' 
if  Christ's  natural  body  were  present  in  the  Supper.  For, '  after  His 
coming,'  saith  Theodoretus, '  we  shall  have  no  more  need  of  symbols, 
signs,  or  sacraments,  when  His  very  body  shall  appear :  and  there- 
fore said  he  till  He  come.''"  (P.  S.  Edit.,  Prayers,  etc.,  p.  370.) 
And  Bullinger.  "  Paul  saith,  '  Declare  the  Lord's  death  till  He 
come.'  For  thus  we  gather  thereb}- :  He,  whose  remembrance  is 
repeated  until  He  come  or  return,  He  surely  is  not  counted  to  be 
present."  (P.  S.  Edit.,  V.,  p.  446.)  So  Bishop  Morton  on  the 
Eucharist  "  until  His  coming  again  :  meaning  corporally  at  the 
last  day.  Which  word  [until]  being  spoken  of  a  last  day,  doth  ex- 
clude your  coming  again  of  Christ  in  His  corporal  Presence  every 
day,'"  p.  217.  The  same  argument  is  ably  pressed  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, in  his  lecture  on  Ritualism.    (Hatchard)  p.  78. 
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a  figurative  speech  in  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
Ergo,  a  figurative  sense  and  meaning  is  specially  to  be 
received  in  these  words,  "  This  is  my  body."  (Ibid,  p.  205.) 

VIII. 

"  I  grant  that  Christ  did  both  ;  that  is,  both  took  up  His 
flesh  with  Him  ascending  up,  and  also  did  leave  the  same 
behind  Him  with  us,  but  after  a  diverse  manner  and  respect. 
For  He  took  His  flesh  with  Him,  after  the  true  and  corporal 
substance  of  His  body  and  flesh  :  again,  He  left  the  same  in 
mystery  to  the  faithful  in  the  Supper,  to  be  received  after  a 
spiritual  communication,  and  by  grace.  Neither  is  the  same 
received  in  the  Supper  only,  but  also  at  other  times,  by 
hearing  the  gospel,  and  by  FAITH.*  For  the  'bread/  which 
we  break,  is  the  communication  of  the  body  of  Christ :  and 
generally,  '  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  shall  have  no  life  in  you."  (Ibid,  p.  222.) 

IX. 

Ward : — "  He  gave  to  us  His  flesh  to  be  eaten,  the  which 
He  took  of  the  earth,  in  which  also  here  He  walked,  etc. 

*  Compare  the  following : — 

Ridley: — "I  am  well  content  to  grant,  that  Christ  left  much 
greater  things  to  us  than  Elias  to  Eliseus,  albeit  He  be  said  to  have 
left  His  double  Spirit  with  Him ;  for  that  the  strength  and  grace  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  Clirist  ascending  up  here  left  with  us,  is 
the  only  salvation  and  life  of  all  men  which  shall  be  saved :  which 
life  Christ  hath  here  left  into  us,  to  be  received  by  faith  through  the 
hearing  of  the  word,  and  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
This  virtue  and  grace  Chrysostom,  after  the  phrase  and  manner  of 
John  the  evangelist,  calleth  Christ's  flesh."  (Ibid,  p.  221.) 
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But  He  never  gave  His  flesh  to  be  eaten,  but  when  He  gave 
it  at  His  Supper,  saying,  'This  is  My  Body.'  " 

" Ergo,  in  the  Eucharist  He  gave  us  His  flesh. " 

Ridley  : — "You  do  allege  the  place  of  Augustine  upon 
Psalm  xcviii.,  where  he  saith,  that  Christ  gave  His  flesh  to 
be  eaten  which  He  took  of  the  earth,  and  in  which  here 
He  walked  ;  inferring  hereupon  that  Christ  never  gave  the 
same  His  flesh  to  be  eaten,  but  only  in  the  Eucharist :  I  deny 
your  minor ;  for  He  gave  it  both  in  the  Eucharist  to  be 
eaten,  and  also  otherwise,  as  well  in  the  word,  as  also 
upon  the  cross."  (Ibid,  p.  234.) 

x. 

"And  I  also  worship  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  but  not 
because  He  is  included  in  the  sacrament :  like  as  I  worship 
Christ  also  in  the  Scriptures,  not  because  He  is  really  in- 
cluded in  them.  Notwithstanding  I  say,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament ;  but  yet  sacrament  ally 
and  spiritually  (according  to  His  grace)  giving  life,  and  ;m 
that  respect  really,  that  is,  according  to  His  benediction, 
giving  life."  (Ibid,  pp.  235,  236.) 

XI. 

"  Again  I  say,  like  as  the  bread  of  the  sacrament  and  of 
thanksgiving  is  called  the  body  of  Christ  given  for  us  ; 
so  the  cup  of  the  Lord  is  called  the  blood  which  sprang  from 
the  side  of  Christ :  but  that  sacramental  bread  is  called  the 
body,  because  it  is  the  sacrament  of  His  body.  Even  so 
likewise  the  cup  is  called  the  blood  also,  which  flowed  out  of 
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Christ's  side,  because  it  is  the  Sacrament  of  that  blood  which 
flowed  out  of  His  side,  instituted  of  the  Lord  Himself  for 
our  singular  commodity,  namely  for  our  spiritual  nourish- 
ment ;  like  as  baptism  is  ordained  in  water  to  our  spiritual 
regeneration." 

Curtop  : — "The  sacrament  of  the  blood  is  not  the  blood." 

Ridley : — "The  sacrament  of  the  blood  is  the  blood;  and 
that  is  attributed  to  the  sacrament,  which  is  spoken  of  the 
thing  of  the  sacrament." 

Weston : — "  That  which  is  in  the  chalice,  is  the  same 
which  flowed  out  of  Christ's  side.  But  there  came  out  very 
blood." 

"  Ergo,  There  is  very  blood  in  the  chalice." 

Ridley  : — "  The  blood  of  Christ  is  in  the  chalice  indeed, 
but  not  in  the  real  presence,  but  by  grace,  and  in  a 
sacrament.''* 

*  Compare  Jewel  "  Defence  of  Apology,"  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  407.  "  The 
author  that  beareth  the  name  of  Chrysostom  saith  thus,  '  The  very 
hotli/  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  holy  vessels  ;  hut  the  Sacrament  of  that 
Body  is  therein  contained.'  Here  have  we  Chiysostom  against 
Chrysostom:  the  one  saith  'Christ's  body  is  in  the  vessels;'  the 
other  saith  '  Christ's  body  is  not  in  the  vessels.'  And  as  touching 
the  mouth,  St.  Augustine  saith, '  The  body  of  Christ  requireth  the 
hunger  of  the  inner  man  ;'  '  by  inward  drinking  I  am  blessed ;'  '  this 
bread  entereth  not  into  the  belly :'  '  to  believe  in  Christ,  that  is  to 
eat  the  bread  of  life.'  Thus  we  see  that  Christ's  body  is  in  the 
vessels,  and  yet  not  in  the  vessels  ;  in  the  mouth,  and  yet  not  in  the 
mouth.    These  contradictions  may  easily  be  reconciled,  if  a  man  he 

acquainted  with  the  phrases  of  the  ancient  writers  As 

Chrysostom  saith  here,  '  Christ's  body  is  in  the  vessels ;'  even  so 
Athanasius  saith,  'Our  Lord  is  in  the  words  of  the  Scriptures;'  St. 
Augustine  saith,  '  Holy  men  receive  Christ  in  their  hands  and  in 
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Weston  : — "  That  is  very  well.  Then  we  have  blood  in 
the  chalice." 

Ridley  : — "  It  is  true ;  but  by  grace,  and  in  a  sacrament" 
(Ibid,  pp.  237,  238.) 

XII. 

Wats' on : — "  ....  The  fathers  say,  that  evil  men 
do  eat  Him  which  descended  from  heaven." 

Ridley : — "  They  eat  Him  indeed,  but  sacrament  ally.  The 
Fathers  use  many  times  the  sacrament  for  the  matter  of  the 
sacrament,  and  all  that  same  place  inaketh  against  you : 
and  so  here  he  cited  the  place  " 

Weston  : — "  Chrysostom  saith,  that  the  same  punishment 
remaineth  to  them  which  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord  un- 
worthily, as  to  them  which  crucified  Him." 

Ridley  : — "  That  is,  because  they  defile  the  Lord's  body  : 
for  evil  men  do  eat  the  body  of  Christ  sacramentally,  but 
good  men  eat  both  the  sacrament  and  the  matter  of  the 
sacrament"  (Ibid,  pp.  247,  248.) 

XIIT. 

Watson  :—"  But  the  Lamb  of  God  lieth  on  the  table."* 
Ridley  : — "  It  is  a  figurative  speech  ;  for  in  our  mind  we 
understand  Him  which  is  in  heaven." 

their  forehead  St.  Chrysostom  saith,  '  The  priest  beareth  the  Holy 
Ghost ;'  St.  Augustine  saith, '  The  people  is  laid  upon  the  communion 
table  ;  the  people  is  in  the  cup  ;'  St.  Gregory  saith,  '  Abel  by  signifi- 
cation bare  Christ  in  his  hands.'  ....  Thus  is  Christ's  body 
jircscnt,  not  really,  nor  in  substance,  but  only  in  Mystery." 

*  Quoting  from  Gelasius,  Hist.  Cone.  Nic,  cap.  xxx.,  9n<rm 
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Watson  : — "  But  He  lieth  there,  the  Greek  word  is 

kbTtou. 

Ridley  : — "  He  lieth  there  ;  that  is,  He  is  there  present, 
not  corporally,  but  He  lieth  there  by  His  operation." 

Watson  : — "  He  lieth  ;  but  His  operation  lieth  not." 

Ridley  : — "  You  think  very  grossly  of  the  sitting  or  lying 
of  the  celestial  Lamb  on  the  table  of  the  Lord  :  for  we  may 
not  imagine  any  such  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  table,  as  the 
reason  of  man  would  judge ;  but  all  things  are  here  to  be 
understood  spiritually.  For  that  heavenly  Lamb  is  (as  I 
confess)  on  the  tabic ;  but  by  a  spiritual  presence,  by  grace, 
and  not  after  any  corporal  substance  of  His  flesh  taken  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  And  indeed  the  same  canon  doth  very  plainly 
teach,  that  the  bread  which  is  set  on  the  table  is  material 
bread;  and  therefore  it  (the  canon,  I  mean)  coinmandeth 
that  we  should  not  creep  on  the  ground  in  our  cogitation, 
to  those  things  which  are  set  before  us  ;  as  who  should  say, 
what  other  things  are  they  (as  much  as  pertaineth  to  their 
true  substance)  than  bread  and  wine  ?  'But  rather/  saith 
the  canon,  '  lifting  up  our  minds  into  heaven,  let  us  consider 
with  faith  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  table.'  '  For  a  lifted 
up  faith/  saith  he,  '  seeth  Him  which  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father,  after  the  true  manner  of  a  body 
set  by  grace  on  the  Lord's  table,  and  taking  away  the  sins 
of  the  world.  For  I  think  you  mean  not  so  ;  as  though  the 
Lamb  did  lie  there  prostrate  with  His  members  spread  upon 
the  table.'  "  (Ibid,  pp.  248,  249.) 
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XIV. 

Ridley  : — "  Moreover,  there  is  ambiguity  in  this  word, 
*  really,'  whether  it  be  to  be  taken  as  the  logicians  term  it, 
'  transcendenter  ;'  that  is,  most  generally;  and  so  it  may 
signify  any  manner  of  thing  which  belongeth  to  the  body  of 
Christ,  by  any  means  :  after  which  sort  we  also  grant  Christ's 
body  to  be  really  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (as 
in  disputation,  if  occasion  be  given,  shall  be  declared),  or 
whether  it  be  taken  to  signify  the  very  same  thing,  having 
body,  life,  and  soul,  which  was  assumed  and  taken  of  the 
"Word  of  God  into  the  unity  of  person.    In  which  sense, 

SINCE  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST  IS  REALLY  IN   HEAVEN,  becailSC 

of  the  true  manner  of  His  body,  it  may  not  be  said  to  be 
here  in  the  earth."  (Ibid,  p.  196.) 

xv. 

Ridley  : — "  We  do  handle  the  signs  reverently  :  but  we 
worship  the  sacrament  as  a  sacrament,  not  as  a  thing  signified 
by  the  sacrament." 

Glyn: — " What  is  the  symbol  or  sacrament ?" 

Ridley :—"  Bread," 

Glyn: — "Ergo,  We  worship  bread." 

Ridley: — "There  is  a  deceit  in  this  word  'Adoramus.' 
We  worship  the  symbols,  when  reverently  we  handle  them. 
We  worship  Christ  wheresoever  we  perceive  His  benefits  ; 
but  we  understand  His  benefits  to  be  greatest  in  the 
sacrament." 

Glyn  : — "  So  I  may  fall  down  before  the  bench  here,  and 
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worship  Christ ;  and  if  any  man  ask  me  what  I  do,  I  may 
answer,  I  worship  Christ.'' 

Ridley : — "  We  adore  and  worship  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.  And  if  you  mean  the  external  sacrament;  I 
say,  that  also  is  to  be  worshipped  *  as  a  sacrament."  (Ibid, 
p.  236.) 

*  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  word  worship  is  used  here  in 
that  lower  sense  which  still  clings  to  the  word  worshipful.  So  Sir 
John  Cheke  writing  to  Parker  says :  "  The  University  hath  not  done 
so  great  honour  to  Mr.  Bucer,  as  honesty  and  worship  to  themselves." 
(See  Correspondence  of  Parker  in  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  44.  Compare  our 
translation  of  <So|a  in  Luke  xix.  10.  See  also  note  in  Blakeney  on 
Common  Prayer,  p.  450.) 

At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  "  Dr.  Reynolds  excepted  at 
those  words  in  the  Office  of  Matrimony;  'with  my  body  I  thee 
worship.'  The  king,  perusing  the  place,  said,  he  was  made  to  believe 
this  phrase  imported  no  less  than  divine  worship  ;  but  upon  enquiry 
he  found  the  words  sink  to  a  much  lower  and  inoffensive  sense  :  '  A 
gentleman  of  worship '  being  a  customary  expression  with  the 
English;  and  thus  it  agrees  with  the  Apostle's  precept  of  giving 
honour  to  the  wife,  etc' "  (Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vii.,  p.  204.) 
With  Ridley's  words  here  may  be  compared  those  of  Cranmer:  "As 
for  'the  reverent  use  of  man's  mouth'  in  the  Lord's  holy  Supper, 
the  bread  and  wine  outwardly  must  be  reverently  received  with  the 
mouth,  because  of  the  things  thereby  represented,  which  by  faith  be 
received  inwardly  in  our  hearts  and  minds."  (On  Lord's  Supper, 
p.  174.,  P.  S.  Edit.)  And  these  sayings  of  PJdley  and  Cranmer  may 
be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  only  answer  which  can  be  needful  to 
the  argument,  that  the  Church  of  England  must  be  understood  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Peal  Objective  Presence,  because  of  the 
care  she  takes  for  the  reverent  treatment  of  the  consecrated 
elements,  requiring  them  to  be  covered  "with  a  fair  linen  cloth;" 
and  directing  "  the  priest,  with  such  other  communicants  as  he  shall 

call  unto  him  immediately  after  the  blessing,  reverently "  to 

"eat  and  drink"  what  may  remain.  (See  Pusey,  "Real Presence  the 
Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  p.  220 — 232.    See  also  "  Sequel  to 
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XVI. 

Ridley: — "Of  Christ's  real  presence  there  may  be  a 
double  understanding.  If  you  take  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  according  to  the  real  and  corporal  substance  which  He 
took  of  the  Virgin,  that  presence  being  in  heaven  cannot 
be  on  the  earth  also.  But  if  you  mean  a  real 
presence,  1  secundum  rem  aliquam  quae  ad  corpus  Christi 
pertinet/  i.  e.,  according  to  something  that  appertaineth  to 
Christ's  body,  certes  the  ascension  and  abiding  in  heaven 
are  no  let  at  all  to  that  presence.  Wherefore  Christ's  Body, 
after  that  sort,  is  here  present  to  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
by  grace  I  say,  as  Epiphanius  speaketh  it."  .  .  .  . 

Ridley: — "Master  doctor,  this  argument  is  nothing 
worth.  I  do  not  so  straitly  tie  Christ  up  in  heaven,  that 
He  may  not  come  into  the  earth  at  His  pleasure  :  for  when 
He  will,  He  may  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  on  the 
earth,  as  it  liketh  Himself.  Howbeit  I  do  affirm,  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  Him  to  be  both  in  heaven  and  earth 
at  one  time."  (Ibid,  p.  213.) 

XVII. 

tt  jf  *  gay^  £me  solution  of  that  former  question, 
whereupon  all  these  controversies  do  hang,  be,  that  the 

Kiss  of  Peace,"  pp.  307,  315,  and  Gnieber,  "Reply  to  Dr.  Heiirtley," 
p.  18.)  Craniner  and  Ridley  both  alike  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Objective  Presence.  But  both  alike  also  held  that  the  outward 
elements  in  the  Eucharist  were  to  be  "  worshipped  "  or  "  reverently 
used."  In  like  manner  the  author  of  the  Diallecticon,  (quoted  in 
Oxford  Catena,  p.  24,)  says,  "A  double  worship  is  defined,  one,  that 
which  we  pay  to  God ;  the  other,  that  which  we  give  to  signs  and 
divine  mysteries." 

*  This  and  the  following  are  from  "A  brief  declaration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  "  written  by  Ridley  in  the  time  of  his  imprisonment. 
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natural  substance  of  bread  is  the  material  substance  in  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  blessed  body.  .  .  .  Then  also  the 
natural  substance  of  Christ's  human  nature,  which  He  took 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  heaven,  where  it  reigneth  now  in 
glory,  and  not  here  inclosed  under  the  form  of  bread.  Then 
that  godly  honour,  which  is  only  due  unto  God  the  Creator, 
may 'not  be  done  unto  the  creature  without  idolatry  and  sacri- 
lege, IS  NOT  TO  BE  DONE  UNTO  THE  HOLY  SACRAMENT.  Then 

also  the  wicked,  I  mean  the  impenitent,  murderer,  adulterer, 
or  such-like,  do*  not  receive  the  natural  substance 

OF  THE  BLESSED  BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST."   (Ibid,  p.  12.) 

XVIII. 

"  By  grace  (I  say,)  that  is,  by  the  gift  of  this  life,  (men- 
tioned in  John ;)  and  the  properties  of  the  same  meet  for  our 
pilgrimage  here  upon  earth,  the  same  body  of  Christ  is  here 
present  with  us.  Even  as,  for  example,  we  say  the  same 
sun,  which,  in  substance,  never  removeth  his  place  out  of 

*  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark  here  Ridley's  distinct  denial  of 
the  reception  of  the  "  Res  Sacramenti  "  by  the  wicked,  and  herein 
also  the  true  explanation  of  the  words  quoted  above,  where  he  said 
that  they  eat  the  Body  of  Christ  saeramentally,  (i.  e.,  as  giving  to  the 
Sacrament  the  name  of  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament.  See  below  at 
the  end  of  this  paper.)  Archdeacon  Martin  has  said,  "  The  citation 
of  Bishop  Ridley  for  this  doctrine,  {i.  e.,  the  reception  by  the  wicked) 
is,  as  if  one  should  cite  the  noble  arm}'  of  martyrs  in  favour  of  a 
denial  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (Answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  p.  219.) 

To  make  Ridley's  views  on  this  matter  still  more  unmistakeable, 
let  the  reader  be  asked  to  compare  the  following. 

"  It  [i.e.  tins  carnal  presence]  maketh  precious  things  common  to 
profane  and  ungodly  persons,  and  constraineth  men  to  confess  many 
absurdities.  For  it  affirmeth,  that  whoremongers  and  murderers, 
yea,  and  (as  some  of  them  hold  opinion)  the  wicked  and  faithless, 
mice,  rats,  and  dogs  also,  may  receive  the  very  real  and  corporal  body 
of  the  Lord,  wherein  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  of  light  and  grace 
dwelleth :  contrary  to  the  manifest  words  of  Christ  in  six  places  and 
sentences  of  John  vi."    (Ridley's  Works,  p.  199.) 
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the  heavens,  is  yet  present  here  by  his  beams,  light,  and 
natural  influence,  where  it  shineth  upon  the  earth.  For 
God's  TVord  and  His  Sacraments  be,  as  it  were,  the  beams 
of  Christ,  which  is  Sol  jusiUue,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness." 
(Ibid,  p.  13.) 

XTX. 

"  I  know  that  all  these  places  of  the  Scripture  are  avoided 
by  two  manner  of  subtle  shifts:  the  one  is,  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  as  though  our 
unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  Church  were  any  other  than  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  than  a  commemoration, 
a  shewing  forth  and  a  sacramental  representation  of  that 
one  only  bloody  sacrifice,  offered  up  once  for  all."  .... 
"  The  meaning  of  the  Fathers  was  ....  that  the  whole 
substance  of  our  sacrifice  which  is  frequented  of  the  Church 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  consisteth  in  prayers,  praise,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  and  in  remembering  and  shewing  forth 
of  that  sacrifice  once  offered  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross ; 
that  the  same  might  continually  be  had  in  reverence  by 
mystery,  which  once  only,  and  no  more,  was  offered  for  the 
price  of  our  redemption."  (Ibid,  pp.  210,  211.) 

xx. 

"  The  *form  of  a  table  shall  more  move  the  simple  from 

*  This  and  the  following  are  taken  from  Ridley's  "Reasons" 
accompanying  his  "  Injunctions,"  1550,  in  which  was  forbidden  the 
"  shewing  the  Sacrament  openly  before  distribution,  or  making  any 
elevation  thereof;  ringing  of  the  sacrying  bell,  or  setting  any  light  on 
the  Lord's  board ;  and  in  which  the  curates,  church-wardens,  and 
questmen  were  exhorted  "  to  erect  and  set  up  the  Lord's  board  after 
the  form  of  an  honest  table,  decently  covered,  in  such  place  of  the 
quire  or  chancel,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet."  (See  pp.  310,  320.) 
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the  superstitious  opinions  of  the  popish  Mass,  unto  the 
right  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  the  use  of  an  altar  is 
to  make  sacrifice  upon  it ;  the  use  of  a  table  is  to  serve  for 
men  to  eat  upon.  Now,  when  we  come  unto  the  Lord's 
board,  what  do  we  come  for? — to  sacrifice  Christ  again,  and 
to  crucify  Him  again,  or  to  feed  upon  Him  that  was  once  only- 
crucified  and  offered  up  for  us  ?  If  we  come  to  feed  upon  Him, 
spiritually  to  eat  His  body,  and  spiritually  to  drink  His 
blood  (which  is  the  true  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper),  then  no 
man  can  deny  but  the  form  of  a  table  is  more  meet  for  the 
Lord's  board,  than  the  form  of  an  altar."  (Ibid,  p.  322.) 

XXI. 

"  The  form  of  an  altar  v\~as  ordained  for  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law,  and  therefore  the  altar  in  Greek  is  called 
QuGiz.<7Tripiov  quasi  sacrificii  locus.  But  now  both  the  law  and 
the  sacrifices  thereof  do  cease:  wherefore  the  form  of  the 
altar  used  in  the  altar  ought  to  cease  withal."  (Ibid,  p.  323.) 

"And  so  appointed  he  the  form  of  a  right  table  to  be  used  in  his 
diocese,  and  in  the  Church  of  Paul  brake  clown  the  wall  standing  then 
by  the  liigh  altar's  side."  (Fox.  See  Pddley's  Works,  p.  324.)  King 
Edward's  letter  may  be  seen  in  Pddley's  Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  Appendix 
vi.,p.  507;  requiring  and  specially  charging,  and  commanding  "to 
give  substantial  order  throughout  all  your  diocese,  that,  with  all  dili- 
gence, all  the  altars  in  every  church  or  chapel  be  taken  down  ;  and 
instead  thereof,  a  table  to  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
chancel."  Early  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  bishops  drew  up  a  paper  of 
reasons  against  altars :  and  the  Queen  issued  injunctions  "  that  the  holy 
table,  in  every  church,  be  decently  made  and  set  up  in  the  place  where 
the  altar  stood  ....  and  so  to  stand,  saving  when  the  Communion  of 
the  Sacrament  is  to  be  distributed,  at  which  time  the  same  shall  be 
so  placed,  in  good  sort  within  the  chancel,  as  whereby  the  minister 
may  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the  communicants."  (See 
Cardwell's  Doc.  Annals,  i.,  p.  201.) 
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XXII. 

Ridley: — "As  for  the  taking  down  of  the  altars,  it  was 
done  upon  just  considerations,  for  that  they  seemed  to  come 
too  nigh  to  the  Jews'  usage :  neither  was  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  at  any  time  better  ministered,  [or]  more  duly  received, 
than  in  those  latter  days  when  all  things  were  brought  to 
the  rites  and  usage  of  the  primitive  Church." 

Lincoln: — "A  goodly  receiving,  I  promise  you,  to  set  an 
oyster-table*  instead  of  an  altar,  and  to  come  from  puddings 
at  Westminster,  to  receive :  and,  yet  when  your  table  was 
constituted,  you  could  never  be  content,  in  placing  the 
same  now  east,  now  north,  now  one  way,  now  another, 
until  it  pleased  God  of  His  goodness  to  place  it  clean  out  of 
the  church." 

Ridley: — "Your  lordship's  unreverend  terms  do  not 
elevate  the  thing.    Perhaps  some  men  come  more  devoutly 

*  Compare  Becou,  >;  Heretofore  we  were  taught  to  beat  down  the 
idolatrous  and  heathenish  altars  which  Antichrist  of  Rome,  intending 
to  set  up  a  new  priesthood  and  a  stranye  sacrifice  for  sin,  commanded 
to  be  built  up.  .  .  .  But  now,  the  sacrificing  sorcerers  shame  not. 
both  in  then  private  talk  and  in  then  open  sermons, 'spitefully  to  call 
the  Lord's  table  an  oyster  board;  and  therefore  have  taken  out  of 
the  temples  those  seemly  tables  which  we,  following  the  examples  of 
Thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  and  of  the  Primitive  Church,  used  at  the 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  they  have  brought  in 
again  then  altars  :  and  upon  those  they  sacrifice  and  offer  daily, 
say  they  ....  Thy  dear  Son  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  people." — 
(Supplication  for  the  Restoring  of  God's  Word.  Works,  P.  S.  Edit., 
Prayers,  etc.,  p.  229.) 
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from  puddings,  than  other  men  now  do  from  other  things."* 
(Ibid,  p.  281.) 

*  The  following  is  from  Ridley's  last  Farewell,  written  probably 
between  October  1st  and  October  16th,  when  he  was  burned :  "  It 
was  dnring  this  interval  that  Lord  Dacre  offered  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  the  queen  if  she  would  spare  Ridley's  life."  (Ed.,  P.  S. 
Edit.,  p.  395,  note.)  "  This  Church  of  England  had  of  late,  of  the 
infinite  goodness  and  abundant  grace  of  Almighty  God,  great  sub- 
stance, great  riches  of  heavenly  treasure,  great  plenty  of  God's  tine 
and  sincere  word,  the  true  and  wholesome  administration  of  Christ's 
holy  Sacraments,  the  whole  profession  of  Christ's  religion  truly  and 
plainly  set  forth  in  baptism,  the  plain  declaration  and  understanding 
of  the  same  taught  in  the  holy  catechism,  to  have  been  learned  of  all 
true  Christians.  This  church  had  also  a  true  and  sincere  form  and 
manner  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  wherein,  according  to  Jesus  Christ's 
own  ordinance  and  holy  institution,  Christ's  commandments  were 
executed  and  done.  For  upon  the  bread  and  -wine  set  upon  the 
Lord's  table  thanks  were  given,  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's 
death  was  had,  the  bread  in  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  body  torn 
upon  the  Cross  was  broken,  and  the  cup  in  the  remembrance  of 
Christ's  blood  shed  was  distributed,  and  both  communicated  unto 
all  that  were  present  and  woidd  receive  them ;  and  also  they  were 
exhorted  of  the  minister  so  to  do.  All  was  done  openly  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  so  that  everything  might  be  both  easily  heard  and 
plainly  understood  of  all  the  people  to  God's  high  glory ;  and  the 
edification  of  the  whole  church.  This  church  had  of  late  the  whole 
Divine  service,  all  common  and  public  prayers  ordained  to  be  said 
and  heard  in  the  common  congregation,  not  only  framed  and 
fashioned  to  the  true  vein  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  but  also  all  firings  so 
set  forth,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  St.  Paul's 
doctrine,  for  the  people's  edification,  in  their  vulgar  tongue.  It  had 
also  holy  wholesome  Homilies,  in  commendation  of  the  principal 
virtues  which  are  commended  in  Scripture ;  and  likewise  other 
homilies,  against  the  most  pernicious  and  capital  vices  that  useth, 
(alas ! )  to  reign  in  this  realm  of  England.  This  church  had,  in  matters 
of  controversj',  Articles  so  penned  and  framed  after  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  grounded  upon  the  true  understanding  of  God's  Word,  that 
in  short  time,  if  they  had  been  universally  received,  they  should 
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LATIMER. 

Hugh  Latimer  was  born  in  1470.  In  1535  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  resigned  his  bishopric  and  retired  into  the 
country  on  the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles.  He  was  very  popular  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  On  Mary's  accession  he  was  tried  with 
Ridley  for  heresy.  The  articles  against  him  were  these :  "  That  thou 
hast  openly  affirmed,  defended,  and  maintained,  that  the  true  and 
natural  body  of  Christ,  after  the  consecration  of  the  priest,  is  not 
really  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar  remaineth  still  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine.-' 
Latimer  replied,  "  After  a  corporal  being,  wlrich  the  Romish  Church 
furnisheth,  Cluist's  body  and  blood  is  not  in  the  sacrament  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine."  He  was  burnt  at  Oxford,  October  Kith, 
1555,  with  Ridley,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man  ;  we  s  hall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out." 


have  been  able  to  have  set  in  Christ's  church  much  concord  and 
unity  in  Christ's  true  religion,  and  to  have  expelled  many  false  errors 
and  heresies  wherewith  this  church  (alas ! )  was  almost  overgone. 
But,  (alas ! )  of  late  ....  in  the  stead  of  the  Lord's  holy  table  they 
give  the  people,  with  much  solemn  disguising,  a  thing  which  they 
call  their  Mass ;  but  in  deed  and  hi  truth  it  is  a  very  masking  and 
mockery  of  the  true  Supper  of  the  Lord,  or  rather  I  may  call  it  a 
crafty  juggling,  whereby  these  false  thieves  and  jugglers  have 
bewitched  the  minds  of  the  simple  people,  that  they  have  brought 
them  from  the  true  worship  of  God  unto  pernicious  idolatry;  and 
make  tliem  to  believe  that  to  be  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  which, 
indeed,  is  neither  God  nor  man,  nor  hath  any  life  in  itself;  but  in 
substance  is  the  creatine  of  bread  and  wine,  and  in  use  of  the  Lord's 
table  is  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood;  and  for  tins  holy 
use,  for  the  which  the  Lord  hath  ordained  them  in  His  table  to 
represent  unto  us  His  blessed  body  torn  upon  the  Cross  for  us  and 
His  blood  there  shed,  it  pleased  Him  to  call  them  His  body  and 
blood,  which  understanding  Christ  dedareth  to  be  His  true  meaning, 
when  he  saith, '  Do  this  in  the  remembrance  of  Me.'  "  (Ibid,  pp.  399 — 
401.) 
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The  first  four  of  the  following  Extracts  are  taken  from 
the  Disputation  at  Oxford,  April,  1554. 

i. 

"  The  conclusions  whereunto  I  must  answer  are  these  : — 
1.  "The  first  is,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  by  the 
virtue  of  Grod's  "Word  pronounced  by  the  priest,  there  is 
really  and  naturally  the  very  body  of  Christ  present,  as  it 
was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  kinds  of  bread 
and  wine.    And,  in  like  manner,  His  blood  [in  the  cup.] 

"  To  these  I  answer  : 

"Concerning  the  first  conclusion,  methinketh  it  is  set  forth 
with  certain  new  terms,  lately  found,  that  be  obscure,  and 
do  not  sound  according  to  the  Scripture.  Nevertheless, 
however  I  understand  it,  thus  do  I  answer,  although  not 
without  peril  [of  my  life.]  I  say,  That  there  is  none  other 
presence  of  Christ  required  than  a  spiritual  presence;  and 
this  presence  is  sufficient  for  a  Christian  man,  as  the 
presence  by  the  which  we  both  abide  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
in  us,  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life,  if  we  persevere  [in  His 
true  Gospel.]  And  the  same  presence  may  be  called  a 
real  presence,  [because  to  the  faithful  believer  there  is  the 
real,  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ] :  which  thing  I  here 
rehearse,  lest  some  sycophant  or  scorner  should  suppose  me, 
with  the  Anabaptist,  to  make  nothing  else  of  the  Sacrament 
but  a  bare  and  naked  sign.  As  for  that  which  is  feigned  of 
many,  I,  for  my  part,  take  it  for  a  Papistical  invention. 
And  therefore  I  think  it  utterly  to  be  rejected  [from  among 
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God's  children,  that  seek  their  Saviour  in  faith;  and  be 
taught  among  the  fleshly  Papists,  that  will  be  again  under 
the  yoke  of  Antichrist."]  (Remains,  P.S.  Edit.,  pp.  251,  252.) 

n. 

Weston: — "  The  time  hath  been  when  you  said  Mass 
full  devoutly." 

Latimer  : — "Yea,  I  cry  God  mercy  heartily  for  it." 

Weston: — "Where  learned  you  this  newfangleness  ?" 

Latimer : — "  I  have  long  sought  for  the  truth  in  this 
matter  of  the  Sacrament,  and  have  not  been  of  this  mind 
past  seven  years :  and  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  book  hath 
especially  confirmed  my  judgment  herein.  If  I  could 
remember  all  therein  contained,  I  would  not  fear  to  answer 
any  man  in  this  matter."  (Ibid,  p.  265.) 

in. 

Tresham  : — "  Now,  that  the  truth  may  the  better  appear, 

 here  I  ask  of  you,  whether  Christ,  speaking  these 

words,  did  mean  of  His  flesh  to  be  eaten  with  the  mouth, 
or  of  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  same?" 

Latimer : — "  I  answer,  (as  Augustine  understandeth)  that 
Christ  meant  of  the  spiritual  eating  of  His  flesh." 

Tresham  : — "  Of  what  flesh  meant  Christ  ?  His  true  flesh, 
or  no?" 

Latimer : — "  Of  His  true  flesh,  spiritually  to  be  eaten,  in  the 
Supper,  by  faith,  and  not  corporally."  (Ibid,  p.  266.) 
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IV. 

"  He  gave  not  His  body  to  be  received  with  the  mouth, 

but  He  gave  the  Sacrament  of  His  body  to  be  received  with 
the  mouth :  He  gave  the  Sacrament  to  the  mouth,  His  body 
to  the  mind." — (Ibid,  p.  267.) 

v. 

"  He  sheweth  unto  us  how  we  shall  eat  Him,  in  what 
manner  and  form  ;  namely,  spiritually,  to  our  great  comfort  : 
so  that  whosoever  eateth  the  mystical  bread,  and  drinketh 
the  mystical  wine  worthily,  according  to  the  ordinance  of 
Christ,  he  receiveth  surely  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
spiritually,  as  it  shall  be  most  comfortable  unto  his  soul. 
He  eateth  ivith  the  mouth  of  his  soul,  and  digesteth  icith  the 
stomach  of  his  soul,  the  body  of  Christ.  And  to  be  short : 
whosoever  believeth  in  Christ,  putteth  his  hope,  trust,  and 
confidence  in  Him,  he  eateth  and  drinketh  Him :  for  the 
spiritual  eating  is  the  right  eating  to  everlasting  life ;  not  the 
corporal  eating,  as  the  Capernaites  understood  it.  For  that 
same  corporal  eating  on  which  they  set  their  minds,  hath  no 
commodities  at  all :  it  is  a  spiritual  meat  that  feedeth  our 
souls."  (Sermons,  P.S.  Edit.,  pp.  458,  459.) 

VI. 

"  So  likewise  go  to  the  Lord's  Supper :  when  the  bread  is 
consecrated,  when  the  words  are  spoken  over  it,  then  it  is 
such  an  office  that  it  beareth  the  name  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Like  as  the  magistrates  because  of  their  office 
are  called  Dii,  '  gods/  so  the  bread  presenteth  His  body,  so 
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that  we  go  unto  it  worthily,  and  receive  it  with  a  good  faith. 
Then  we  be  assured  that  ice  feed  upon  Him  spiritually.  And 
like  as  the  bread  nourisheth  the  body,  so  the  soul  feedeth 
upon  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  faith,  by 
believing  Him  to  be  a  Saviour  which  delivered  man  from 
his  sin."  (Sermon  in  Kemains,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  127.) 

VII. 

"  So  that  it  is  needless  to  have  such  offerers  What 

meaneth  St.  Paul,  when  he  saith,  '  They  that  preach  the 
Gospel  shall  live  of  the  Gospel '  ?  "Whereas  he  should 
(rather)  have  said,  The  Lord  hath  ordained,  that  they  that 

sacrifice*  at  Mass,  should  live  of  the  sacrificing  For  I 

am  sure,  if  God  would  have  had  a  new  kind  of  sacrificing 
priest  at  Mass,  then  He  or  some  of  His  apostles  would  have 
made  some  mention  thereof  in  their  Master,  Christ's  will. 
....  But  He  spake  never  a  word  of  sacrificing,  or  saying 
of  Mass ;  .  .  .  .  Therefore,  sacrificing  priests  should  now 
cease  for  ever :  f  for  now  all  men  ought  to  offer  their  own 
bodies  a  quick  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  before  God." 
(Ibid,  pp.  254,  255.) 

VIII. 

t  "  If  Christ  offered  in  His  Supper,  for  whom,  I  pray 

*  Cf.  Ridley's  Works,  P.S.  Edit.,  p  107  ;  and  Geste,  in  Dugdale's 
Life,  p.  113. 

t  Contrast  ''The  Church  of  the  World,"  in  which  is  lamented 
"  the  practical  change  which  has  turned  our  clergy  from  a  sacrificing 
priesthood  into  a  preaclnng  ministry."  (p.  236.) 

X  This  is  from  the  conference  between  Ridley  and  Latimer  (given 
in  Ridley's  Words,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  103,  sq.)  during  the  time  of  their 
imprisonment. 
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you?  For  all.  Then  His  latter  oblation  made  on  the  cross 
cannot  be  thought  to  be  done  for  all  men,  for  it  was  not 
done  for  them  for  whom  the  oblation  was  made  in  the 
Supper  ;  except,  peradventure,  He  offered  twice  for  the  self- 
same, and  that  should  argue  the  unperfectness  of  the  sacri- 
fice. '  Feed  ye,  as  much  as  in  you  lieth,  the  flock  of 
Christ :'  nay,  sacrifice  rather  for  the  flock  of  Christ, 
if  the  matter  be  as  it  is  pretended ;  and  it  is  marvel  that 
Peter  did  forget  so  high  an  office,  seeing  in  these  days  sacri- 
ficing is  so  much  esteemed,  preaching  almost  nothing  at  all. 
Who  art  thou,  if  thou  ceasest  to  feed  ?  A  good  catholic. 
But  who  art  thou,  if  thou  ceasest  to  sacrifice  and  say  mass  ? 
At  the  least,  an  heretic  !  From  whence  come  these  perverse 
judgments,  except,  peradventure,  they  think  that  in  sacri- 
ficing they  feed,  and  then  what  needeth  a  learned  pastor  ? 
Seeing  no  man  is  so  foolish,  but  he  can  soon  learn  to  sacrifice 
and  say  mass.  Paul  wrote  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  and 
one  to  Titus,  two  clergymen.  He  made  also  a  long  sermon 
ad  ckrum,  but  not  one  word  of  this  mass  sacrifice,  which 
could  not  have  been  done,  if  there  had  been  such  a  one,  and 
so  highly  to  be  esteemed.  I  have  read  over  of  late  the  New 
Testament  three  or  four  times  deliberately ;  yet  can  I  not 
find  there  neither  the  Popish  consecration,  nor  yet  their 
transubstantiation,  nor  their  oblation,  nor  their  adoration, 
which  be  the  very  sinews  and  marrow-bones  of  the  Mass. 
Christ  could  not  be  offered,  but  propitiatorily ;  yet  now, 
Hocfacite,  'Do  this/  must  be  as  much  as  to  say,  'Sacrifice 
and  offer  My  body  under  a  piece  of  bread,'  available,  but 
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we  cannot  tell  how  much.  Ah  !  thieves,  have  ye  robbed 
the  realm  with  your  sacrifice  of  lands  and  goods  ;  and  now 
cannot  tell  how  much  your  sacrifice  is  available  ?"  (Latimer, 
in  Ridley's  Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  112.) 

PONET. 

John  Ponet,  (or  Poynet,  or  Poinet)  born  151G,  was  eminent  among 
the  Reforming  Theologians  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  Cate- 
clnsm,  called  Edward  the  Sixth's  Catechism,  was  from  his  pen.  It 
was  published  b}^  Royal  Authority  under  the  advice  of  Cranmer  and 
Ridley.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester  in  154G,  and  removed  to 
Winchester  in  1551.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  retired  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  died  in  15 50. 

We  take  the  name  of  bishop  Ponet  next  after  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  to  his  testi- 
mony, and  the  claim  which  has  been  made  upon  it  by  those 
who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

i. 

"  And  whosoever  cateth  this  flesh  and  drinketh  this  blood 
with  the  mouth  of  belief,  that  this  very  flesh  of  Christ  teas  put 
to  death  for  him,  and  this  very  blood I  was  once  shed  for  him, 
he  shall  have  everlasting  life,  and  the  Lord  will  raise  him 
again  at  the  latter  day."  (Quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist, 
ii.,  p.  783.) 

ii. 

"  There  is  another  kind  of  eating  of  Christ's  body,  and 
drinking  of  His  blood,  and  that  is  called  eating  and  drinking 
saera m cnta titer,  sacramentally.  And  we  eat  Christ  on  this 
fashion  as  oft  as  we  join  the  outward  signs  of  bread  and 
wine,  (that  is  to  say)  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion 
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with  our  faith  and  inward  belief,  receiving  a  visible  testi- 
mony of  our  inward  belief  in  the  face  of  the  congregation." 
(Ibid,  pp.  783,  784.) 

in. 

"Wherefore  thus  I  may  conclude,  he  that  believeth, 
eateth  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not,  eateth  not,  although 
he  eat  the  sacrament  every  clay  in  the  week.  (Ibid,  p.  784.) 

IV. 

"  And  for  the  maintenance  of  this  their  erroneous  and 
antichristian  opinion  they  will  not  stick  to  say,  that  Christ's 
body  may  be  in  sundry  places  at  one  time,  granting  that  it 
may  be  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  in  London,  in  Canterbury,  and 
in  a  thousand  other  diverse  places  at  once. 

"  "Whereas  if  ye  read  the  Scriptures  through,  ye  shall 
never  find,  that  Christ's  body  was  in  two  places  at  one  time, 
or  that  after  His  resurrection  it  appeared  in  two  sundry 
places  at  one  time."  (Ibid,  p.  785.) 

v. 

"  We  must  take  heed  (saith  St.  Austin)  that  we  do  not 
so  affirm  the  divinity  of  His  manhood,  that  we  take  away 
thereby  of  the  truth  of  His  body.  And  St.  Austin  doth 
plainly  affirm  that  this  body  must  be  in  one  place  of 
heaven,  whereas  it  pleaseth  His  Divine  Majesty  to  be." 
(Ibid,  p.  785.) 

VI. 

"  Why,  but  what  mean  I  to  say  so  ?    This  gear  seemeth 
to  be  quite  contrary  to  all  that  ever  I  have  said  before ; 
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His  body  is  in  heaven,  and  His  body  is  present  at  the 
ministration  of  the  sacrament  of  His  Supper.  These  sayings 
seem  to  be  directly  repugnant  the  one  of  them  to  the  other. 
To  put  you  out  of  doubt  on  this  point,  ye  shall  understand 
that  even  as  the  sun  which  is  far  off  distant  is  absent  from 
mine  eye  and  yet  is  present  to  my  sight,  even  so  is  Christ's 
body  absent  from  my  mouth  and  yet  present  to  my 
belief.  For  my  belief  ascendeth  into  heaven,  even  to  that 
body  of  Christ  which  sitteth  there  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father,  which  is  His  very  true  and  no  fantastical  body, 
flesh,  blood,  and  bone  as  it  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  And  when  I  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  Mea  con- 
versatio  est  in  ccelis :  my  conversation  is  in  heaven :  where 
Christ's  body  is  even  so  present  to  my  faith  as  the  sun  is 
present  to  my  sight,  and  as  the  bread  and  wine  be  present 
to  my  mouth.  So  that  if  I  have  no  faith,  Christ  is  not 
present  to  me  when  I  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  If  I  have  faith,  Christ's  body  being  in 
heaven  in  one  only  place,  is  present  to  my  faith  ;  and 
when  I  receive  the  Holy  Communion  I  embrace  Him  by 
faith,  even  flesh,  blood  and  bone  as  He  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  And  so  do  all  men  throughout  the  whole 
world  hang  upon  Him,  and  comfort  themselves  with  that 
only  body,  being  in  one  place  of  heaven,  though  they  be 
dispersed  into  never  so  many  sundry  places  throughout  the 
world."  (Ibid,  787.) 
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DlALLACTICOX. 

The  following  Extracts  from  the  Diallacticon  are  given  in 
this  place,  because  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  Ponet. 
But  it  was  certainly  not  his,  and  Dean  Goode  has  shewn 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  was  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke.*    (On  Eucharist,  ii.,  pp.  777,  sq.) 

L 

"  And  this  also  doth  make  much'  the  more,  that  the 
sacrament  is  most  worthy  to  have  the  name  of  the  true  body 
and  blood,  seeing  not  only  outwardly  it  showeth  forth  a  figure 
and  image  of  it,  but  also  inwardly  it  draweth  with  it  a  hid 
and  secret  natural  property  of  the  same  body,  that  is  to  say, 
a  virtue  that  giveth  life  :  so  that  it  cannot  now  be  thought  a 
vain  figure,  or  the  sign  of  a  thing  clean  absent,  but  the 
very  body  of  the  Lord,  divine  indeed  and  spiritual,  but 
present  in  grace,  full  of  virtue,  mighty  in  operation.  And  it 
happeneth  often,  that  the  names  of  the  things  themselves 
be  given  to  their  virtue  and  strength.  We  say  leaven  is 
in  the  whole  lump,  whereas  a  small  quantity  of  leaven  cannot 
spread  so  far  abroad,  but  the  strength  and  sharpness  of  the 
leaven.  We  say  that  the  fire  doth  warm  us,  when  the  heat 
of  the  fire  doth  it,  we  being  a  good  way  off  from  the  fire. 

*  "  Whose  private  views  on  this  subject  are  certainly  not  a  test  of 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.1'  (Goode,  p.  782.)  "  The 
doctrine  advocated  in  the  Diallacticon,  is  not  that  a  of  Real 
Presence  of  the  body  and  blood  themselves  in  or  under  the 
Elements,  but  only  the  [Presence  of  their  virtue  or  influence." 
(Ibid,  p.  778.) 
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Likewise  that  the  sun  is  present,  doth  lighten,  burneth, 
nourisheth,  when  indeed  the  heat  of  the  sun  doth  it,  and 
the  sun  himself  cannot  go  out  of  his  sphere.  So  is  a  king 
said  to  be  in  all  his  realm,  because  of  the  power  of  his 
dominion."  (Quoted  from  Goode  on  Eucharist  ii.,  pp.  778,  9.) 

ii. 

"  When  it  is  received  (as  the  same  Fathers  have  diligently 
observed),  with  this  distinction  between  the  proper  or 
assumed  body  of  Christ,  and  His  symbolical  body,  as  the 
Sacrament  of  His  body,  we  do  not  err  against  the  analogy 
of  faith,  which  is  not  at  all  destroyed,  inasmuch  as  we 
assign  to  each  body  its  own  attributes.  For  we  say  that 
the  proper  and  assumed  body  is  in  place,  and  is  circum- 
scribed by  space,  after  the  manner  of  a  true  body.  .  .  . 
Nothing  prevents  the  truth  of  the  symbolical  body  notwith- 
standing, because  it  is  a  divine  and  spiritual  thing,  from 
being  as  widely  diffused  as  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. . .  Besides  which  no  absurdities  accompany  this  doctrine, 
as  many  do  the  gross  transubstantiation,  as  well  as 
the  carnal  conjunction  with  the  bread."*  (Quoted  from 
Cantena,  [Parker,  0,rfbrd,~\  p.  27.) 

*  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  posthumous  Charge  of 
Archbishop  Longley,  who  attributes  (by  error)  the  Diallacticon  to 
Ponet :  ';  Bishop  Poynet  is  often  quoted  as  great  authority  by  those 
who  hold  high  views  as  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  But  he  too 
gives  us  a  clue  to  his  real  meaning  in  the  following  passage,  whatever 
strong  expression  he  may  elsewhere  have  used  in  another  direction. 
'  Ipsa  Cypriani  verba  satis  indicant,  quam  non  sequenda  sit  litera 
in  his  quas  de  hoc  mysterio  dicuntur,  quam  procul  arcendus  est 
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Philpot. 

John  Philpot,  born  in  1511,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
admitted  'true  fellow'  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1534.  He  spent 
some  time  in  foreign  travel,  and  on  his  return  gave  evidence  of  the 
change  in  his  religious  views.  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester  would 
have  suppressed  his  teaching,  but  could  not.  In  Edward's  reign 
he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Winchester.  In  Mary's  reign  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  burnt  at  Smithfield,  Dec.  18,  1555.  In  Bonner's 
address  to  him,  he  said  "You  have  offended  and  trespassed  against 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  denying  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  to  be  there,  affirming  also  material  bread  and 
material  wine  to  be  in  the  sacrament,  and  not  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ "    (See  Examination,  P.  S.  Edit.  p.  151.) 

The  following  Extracts  are  from  Philpot's  Examinations 
before  the  Queen's  Commissioner's,  commencing  October 
1555,  the  same  year  in  which  he  suffered. 

i. 

"  But  bodily  to  be  present,  and  bodily  to  be  absent ;  to 
be  on  earth,  and  to  be  in  heaven,  and  all  at  one  present  time  ; 
be  things  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  human  body  :  ergo, 
it  cannot  be  said  of  the  human  body  of  Christ,  that  the 
selfsame  body  is  both  in  heaven,  and  also  in  earth  at  one 
instant,  either  visibly  or  invisibly."  (Examinations, 
P.  S.  Edit.  p.  208.) 

carnis  sensus,  et  ad  sensum  spiritualem  omnia  referenda,  huic 
pani  Divinre  virtutis  prasentiam  adesse,  vitoe  aetemaB  effectum, 
Divinam  infundi  essentiam,  verba  spiritum  et  vitam  esse,  spirituale 
documentum  tradi,  hoc  corpus,  hunc  sanguinem  et  carnem,  banc 
substantiam  Corporis,  non  comnmni  more,  nec  ut  hiunana  ratio 
dictat,  accipi  oportere,  sad  ita  nominari,  existimari,  credi,  propter 
eximios  quosdam  effectus.  virtutes,  et  proprietates  conjirnctas,  quae 
copori  et  sanguini  Christi  natura  insunt,  nempe  quod  pascat  animas 
nostras,  et  vivincet  simul,  et  corpora  at  resurrect ionem  et  immor- 
tahtatem  pra'paret.'"  (p.  36.) 
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H. 

"  I  allow  the  Church  of  Geneva,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
same  ;  for  it  is  una,  catholica,  ct  apostolica,  and  doth  follow 
the  doctrine  that  the  apostles  did  preach  ;  and  the  doctrine 

TAUGHT  AND  PREACHED  IN  KING  EDWARD'S  DAYS  WAS  ALSO 

according  to  the  same.  And  are  ye  not  ashamed  to 
persecute  me  and  others  for  your  Church's  sake,  which  is 
Babylonical,  and  contrary  to  the  true  Catholic  Church  ?" 
(Ibid,  153.) 

hi. 

"  Wherefore,  unless  you  can  declare  by  the  word,  that 
Christ  is  otherwise  present  with  us  than  spiritually  and 
sacramentally  by  grace,  as  He  hath  taught  us,  you  pretend 

THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  GOD  IN  VAIN." 

London  : — "  Why,  wilt  thou  not  say  that  Christ  is 
really  present  in  the  Sacrament  ?  or  do  you  deny  it  ?" 

Philpot : — "  I  deny  not  that  Christ  is  really  in  the 
sacrament  to  the  receiver  thereof  according  to  Christ's 
institution."  (Ibid,  62.) 

IV. 

Ckedsey : — "  Why,  then  you  would  not  have  it  to  be 
the  body  of  Christ,  unless  it  be  received  ?" 

Philpot : — "  No,  verily,  it  is  not  the  very  body  of 
Christ  to  any  other,  but  such  as  condign ly  receive  the 
same  after  his  institution.'"  (Ibid,  p.  67.) 

v. 

Chamberlain  : — "  I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  him 
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one  question.  What  kind  of  presence  in  the  sacrament 
(duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance)  do  you 
allow?" 

Philpot : — "  If  any  come  worthily  to  receive,  then  do  I 
confess  the  presence  of  Christ  wholly  to  be,  with  all 

THE  FRUITS  OF  HlS  PASSION,  Wlto  the  Said  "WORTHY  RECEIVER, 

by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  Christ  is  thereby  joined  to 
him  and  he  to  Christ."  (Ibid,  p.  68.) 

VI. 

"But  the  sacrament  be  to  be  considered  according  to 
the  word  which  Christ  spake  of  them ;  of  the  which,  '  Take 
ye,  and  eat  ye'  be  some  of  the  chief,  concurrent  to  the 
making  of  the  same,  without  the  which  there  can  be  no 
sacraments."  (Ibid,  p.  61,  69.) 

VII. 

Philpot : — "  Error,  that  I  know,  I  hold  none :  of  the 
Catholic  Church  I  am  sure  I  am." 

Worcester  : — "  The  Catholic  Church  doth  acknowledge 
a  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  so  will 
not  you." 

Philpot : — "  That  is  not  so :  for  I  acknowledge  a  very 
essential  presence  in  the  sacrament  duly  used." 

Worcester  : — "  What !  a  real  presence  ?  " 

Philpot: — "Yea,  a  real  presence  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  right  administration."  (Ibid,  p.  130.) 

VIII. 

Philpot : — "  I  do  acknowledge  (as  I  have  said)  a  Real 
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presence  of  the  sacrament,  in  the  due  administration  thereof, 
to  the  worthy  receivers,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  (Ibid,  132.) 

Chedsey : — "  I  hear  say  you  do  confess  a  Real 

Presence  :  but  I  will  be  hanged,  if  you  will  abide  by  it : 
you  will  deny  it  by  and  by." 

Philpot : — "  That  I  have  said,  I  cannot  deny ;  neither 
intend,  whatsoever  you  say." 

Chedsey : — "  If  there  be  a  real  presence  in  the 
sacrament,  then  evil  men  receive  Christ  :  which  thing 
you  will  not  grant,  I  am  sure." 

Philpot : — ■"  I  deny  the  argument ;  for  I  do  not  grant  in 
the  sacrament  by  transubstantiation  any  real  presence, 
as  you  falsely  imagine ;  but  in  the  due  administration  to 
the  worthy  receivers."  (Ibid,  p.  138.) 

IX. 

Christopher  son : — "  Doth  not  St.  Augustine  call  it  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar?  How  say  you  to  that?" 

Phi/pot : — "  That  maketh  nothing  for  the  probation  of 
your  sacrament.  For  so  he,  with  other  ancient  writers,  do 
call  the  Holy  Communion  or  Supper  of  the  Lord,  in  respect 
that  it  is  the  sacrament  of  the  sacrifice  which  Christ 
offered  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross,  the  which  sacrifice  all 
the  altars  and  sacrifices  done  upon  the  altars  in  the  old 
law  did  prefigure  and  shadow ;  the  which  pertaineth 
nothing  to  your  sacrament  hanging  upon  you  altars  of  lime 
and  stone." 

Christopherson  : — "  No  doth  ?  I  pray  you  what  signifieth 
"altar?" 
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Philpot : — "  Not  as  you  falsely  take  it  materially,  but 
but  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  of  the  cross."  (Ibid  p.  119.) 

Bradford. 

John  Bradford,  bom  probably  about  1510,  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  of  common  law  1517,  when  his  character 
underwent  a  great  change,  through  the  instrumentality,  it  is  said,  of 
his  friend  Sampson.  A  year  after  Ridley  invited  him  to  be  a  fellow 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1549.  In  1550  Ridley,  then  Bishop  of  London,  obtained  for  him  a 
license  to  preach,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  lodged  him  in 
his  own  house.  In  1551  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  six  chaplains 
of  Edward  VI.,  chosen  to  be  "itineraries,  to  preach  sound  doctrine 
in  all  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom."  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  "  still  continued  diligent  in  preaching,  until  he  was  unjustly 
deprived  of  both  his  office  and  liberty."  He  Avrote  to  the  men  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  from  his  prison — "  The  chief  tiling  which  I 
am  condemned  for  as  an  heretic  is,  because  I  deny  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  (which  is  not  Christ's  Supper,  but  a  plain  perversion,  as 
the  Papists  now  use  it)  to  be  a  real,  natural,  and  corporal  presence 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  under  the  forms  and  accidents  of  bread 
and  wine  ;  that  is,  because  I  deny  transubstantiation,  which  is  the 
darling  of  the  devil,  and  daughter  and  heir  to  Antichrist's  religion." 
"  He  endured  the  flame  as  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  without  any  reluctancy,  confirming  by  his  death  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine  he  had  so  diligently  and  powerfully  preached  during 
his  life." 

The  first  Extract  is  from  a  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  appears  to  have  been  submitted  to  Ridley  "  to  peruse 
and  judge  thereof."  In  returning  it,  Ridley  wrote  (1554) 
"  Blessed  be  God  that  hath  given  you  liberty  ....  that 
you  may  use  your  pen  to  His  glory,  and  to  the  comfort,  as 
I  hear  say,  of  many."  (See  Sermons,  etc.,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.82.) 

L 

"  If  there  be  no  substance  of  bread  in  the  sacrament,  but 
transubstantiation,  then  Christ's  body  is  received  of  the 
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ungodly  and  eaten  with  their  teeth :  which  is  not  only 
against  St.  Austin  calling  this  speech,  "  Except  you  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  etc.,  to  be  "  a  figurative  speech 
but  also  against  the  plain  Scriptures,  which  affirm  them 
to  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  them,  and  they  to  have 
everlasting  life  that  eat  Him;  which  the  wicked  hare  not, 
although  they  eat  the  sacrament.  *  He  that  eateth  of  this 
bread/  saith  Christ,  '  shall  live  for  evermore.'  Therefore 
they  eat  not  Christ's  body,  but,  as  Paul  saith,  '  they  eat 
judgment  and  damnation /  which  I  trow  be  another  manner 
of  thing  than  Christ's  body.  And  this  doth  St.  Austin  affirm, 
saying,  'None  do  eat  Christ's  body,  which  is  not  in  the 
body  of  Christ /  that  is,  as  he  expoundeth  it,  '  in  whom 
Christ  dwelleth  not,  and  he  in  Christ :'  which  thing  the 
wicked  do  not,  because  they  want  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  be  the  means  whereby  Christ  is  received." 
(Sermons,  etc.,  Parker  Society  Edition,  p.  91.) 

ii. 

*  " '  Why/  quoth  he,  '  didst  thou  not  deny  Christ's 
presence  in  the  sacrament  ? ' 

" '  No/  quoth  Bradford,  '  I  never  denied  nor  taught,  but 
that  to  faith  whole  Chrisfs  body  and  blood  was  as  present 
as  bread  and  wine  to  the  due  receiver.' 

"'Yea,  but  dost  thou  not  believe  that  Christ's  body  natu- 
rally and  realty  is  there,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  V 

"  '  My  lord/  quoth  Bradford,  '  I  believe  Christ  is  present 

*  This  is  from  Bradford's  last  examination,  Jan.  30,  1555.  He 
was  condemned  the  next  day,  and  burnt  July  1. 
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there  to  the  faith  of  the  due  receiver  :  as  for  transubstantia- 
tion,  I  plainly  and  flatly  tell  you,  I  believe  it  not/ 

"  Here  was  Bradford  called  diabolus,  '  a  slanderer 'For 
we  ask  no  question/  quoth  the  lord-chancellor,  "  of  tran- 
substantiation,  but  of  Christ's  bodily  presence/ 

"  '  Why,'  quoth  Bradford,  ' 1  deny  not  His  presence  to 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  RECEIVER,  but  deny  that  He  IS  INCLUDED 

in  the  bread,  or  that  the  bread  is  transubstantiated/ 

"'If  He  be  not  included/  quoth  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
'  how  is  He  then  present  ? ' 

"'Forsooth/  quoth  Bradford,  '  my  faith  knoweth  how, 
though  my  tongue  cannot  express  it,  nor  you  otherwise  than 
by  faith  hear  it,  or  understand  it/ 

"  Here  was  much  ado  now,  one  doctor  starting  up  and 
speaking  this,  another  that,  and  the  lord-chancellor  talking 
much  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  (Ecolampadius  :  but  still 
Bradford  kept  them  at  this  point,  that  Christ  is  present  to 
faith,  and  that  there  is  no  transubstantiation  nor  including 
of  Christ  in  the  bread :  but  all  this  would  not  serve  them. 

"  Therefore  another  bishop  asked  this  question, —  Whether 

the  WICKED  MAN   RECEIVED  CHRIST^   VERY   BODY  OR  NO? 

And  Bradford  answered  plainly,  'No.'  Whereat  the  lord- 
chancellor  made  a  long  oration,  how  that  it  could  not  be  that 
Christ  was  present,  except  that  the  evil  man  receive  Him. 

"  But  Bradford  put  his  oration  away  in  few  words,  that 
grace  was  at  that  present  offered  to  his  lordship,  although 
he  received  it  not :  '  So  that/  quoth  he,  '  the  receiving 
maketh  not  the  presence,  as  your  lordship  would  affirm  ; 
but  God's  grace,  truth,  and  power,  is  the  cause  of  the 
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presence,  the  which  the  wicked  that  lacketh  faith 
cannot  receive/  "    (Ibid,  pp.  488,  489.) 

hi. 

*  "  '  Your  Church  hath  taken  something  too  much  upon 
her  to  excommunicate  me  for  that  which,  by  the  testimony 
of  my  lord  of  Duresme  in  his  book  of  the  Sacrament  lately 
put  forth,  was  free  of  many  an  hundred  years  after  Christ,, 
to  believe  or  not  believe.' 

'"What  is  that?'  quoth  he. 
"  1  Transubstantiation,'  said  I. 

"'Why,  you  are  not  condemned  therefore  only/  quod  lie. 
"'Yes,'  quoth  I,  'that  am  I,  and  because  I  deny  that 
wicked  men  do  receive  Christ's  body.'  f 

*  The  two  following  extracts  are  from  the  Conference  with  Harps- 
field,  Feb.  16,  1555. 

t  In  Bradford's  case  the  articles  of  accusation  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  exceptional.  Our  Reformers  were  usually  condemned — 
(1)  For  denying  the  real  corporal  presence ;  (2)  For  mamtaining  that 
bread  and  wine  remain ;  (3)  For  denying  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
In  some  cases  the  third  charge  was  omitted,  in  some  cases  also  the 
second ;  the  first — the  denial  of  the  corporal  presence — seems  regu- 
larly to  have  stood  first.  Tyndale  has  said :  "  The  first  [i.e.  the 
Papists],  though  they  have  slain  so  many  in  and  for  defence  of  their 
opinion,  yet  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  second  sort  [i.e.  the 
Lutherans]  to  fellowship,  not  greatly  striving  with  them  or  abhorring 
the  'presence  of  bread  and  wine  with  the  very  body  and  blood,  so  that 
they  yet  by  that  means  may  keep  him  there  still."  (Doctrinal 
Treatises,  pp.  367,  368.)  Mr.  Garbett,  in  his  valuable  lecture,  "  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Key-note  of  the  Reformation," 
(Hatchards.)  says:  "The  articles  of  accusation  in  the  most  prominent 
cases  of  martyrdom  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  us,  and 
we  find  them  again  and  again  to  turn  on  the  denial  of  the  corporal 
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"  '  No/  quoth  he,  '  you  agree  not  with  us  in  the  presence, 
nor  in  nothing  else.' 

"  'How  you  believe/  quoth  I,  '  you  know  :  for  my  part, 

I  confess  a  presence  of  whole  Christ,  God  and  man,  to  the 
faith  of  the  receiver.9 

"  *  No,'  quoth  he,  ( you  must  believe  a  real  presence  in 
the  sacrament.7 

presence  in  the  first  place,  and  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  only 
in  the  second.  The  first  stands  as  the  prominent  charge,  and  in 
many  cases  the  whole  charge  ;  and  the  other  was  but  the  sequel  to 
it.  The  two  accusations  are  embodied  in  separate  articles,  and  the 
corporal  presence  is  invariably  first,  as  it  must  necessarily  be.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  where  the  two  questions  are  both  made 
the  ground  of  accusation  is  the  denial  of  the  corporal  presence  the 
prominent  charge,  but  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  denial 
of  the  corporal  presence  is  the  only  ground  of  accusation,  and  trail- 
substantiation  is  not  directly  mentioned  ;  while  if  we  turn  to  the  great 
leaders  of  the  time — to  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and  their 
ever-memorable  disputations  at  Oxford — still  the  fact  is  the  same. 
With  each  of  them  three  propositions  were  proposed  for  discussion, 
and  with  some  slight  verbal  variations  they  are  in  substance  the 
same  in  each  case.  Here  again  it  is  the  corporal  presence  on  which 
the  whole  argument  depends.  The  propositions  maintained  against 
Cranmer  were  as  follows  : — '  First,  In  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is 
the  natural  body  of  Christ,  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  also 
His  blood,  present  really  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  by  virtue 
of  God's  word  pronounced  by  the  priest.  Secondly,  There  remaineth 
no  substance  of  bread  and  wine  after  the  consecration,  nor  any  other 
substance  but  the  substance  of  God  and  man.  Thirdly,  The  lively 
sacrifice  of  the  Church  is  in  the  mass  propitiatory  as  well  for  the 
quick  as  the  dead.'  Everywhere  you  will  observe  the  order  is  the 
same.  The  real,  true,  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  elements,  is  the  prominent  point.    It  was  not  so  much 

AGAINST  TRANSUBSTANTIATION  AS  AGAINST  THE  CORPORAL  PRESENCE, 
THAT  THE   SAINTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PREFORMATION  PROTESTED  TO  THE 

death."    (Pages  13,  14.) 
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"  'In  the  Sacrament ?'  quoth  I.  'No,  I  will  not  shut 
Him  up,  nor  tie  Htm  to  it,  otherwise  than  faith  seeth  and 
pcrmitteth.  If  I  should  include  Christ? 8  real  presence  in 
the  sacrament,  or  tie  Him  to  it  otherwise  than  to  the  faith 

OF  THE  RECEIVER,  then  THE  WICKED  MAN  SHOULD  RECEIVE 

Htm  ;  which  I  do  not,  nor  will  not  believe  by  God's 
grace.'  "    (Ibid,  pp.  510,  511.) 

IV. 

"  '  The  wicked/  saith  Master  Harpsfield,  '  do  receive  the 

VERY  BODY  OF  CHRIST,  but  NOT  THE  GRACE  of  His  body.' 

"  'No/  quoth  I,  'they  receive  not  the  body  ;  for  Christ's 
body  is  no  dead  carcass  :  he  that  reeeiveth  it  receiveth  the 
Spirit,  which  is  not  without  grace,  I  ween.' "  (Ibid,  p.  512.) 

v. 

*  "Here  Master  Pendleton  was  something  abashed,  as 
appeareth  by  his  fumbling  in  his  speech. 

"  '  Master  Bradford/  quod  he,  '  I  do  not  know  wherefor 
you  are  condemned.' 

"'Marry/  quod  I, ' transubstantiation  is  the  thing  whereof 
I  am  condemned,  and  also  the  denial  of  wicked  men  to 
receive  Christ's  body.'  "    (Ibid,  p.  542.) 

VI. 

*  "  '  You  deny  the  presence,'  quoth  my  lord  of  York. 

"  'I  do  not,9  quoth  I,  '  to  the  faith  of  the  worthy  receiver? 

*  This  is  from  the  Conference  with  Pendleton,  March  28,  1855. 
f  This  from  Conference  with  Heath  and  Day,  Feb.  2'1,  1855. 
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"  'Why/  quoth  he,  'what  is  that  than  to  say  that  Christ 

LIETH  NOT  OX  THE  ALTAR  V 

"  1  ~No,  my  lord,'  quoth  I,  '  indeed  I  believe  not  such  a 
presence.'  "    (Ibid,  p.  522.) 

VII. 

*  "  Cui  Articulo  ipse  Bradford  respondendo  dixit,  That 
Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament  when  the  sacrament  is 
duly  ministered ;  and  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament 
by  faith,  to  faith,  and  in  faith,  and  none  otherwise ;  and 
saith  that  Christ  is  not  in  the  sacrament  by  transubstantia- 
tion  ;  and  saith  that  simply  he  believeth  no  transubstantia- 
tion  ;  also  that  it  is  not  the  body  of  Christ  but  to  him  that 
receiveth  it ;  and  that  an  evil  man  doth  not  receive  it  iii 
forma  panis ;  and  that  after  and  before  the  receipt  there  is 
the  substance  of  bread."    (Ibid,  p.  585.) 

VIII. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  world 
was  not  simply  '  His  body  and  His  blood/  but  '  His  body 
broken  and  His  blood  shed ;'  that  is,  all  His  passion  and 
suffering  in  His  body  and  flesh.  In  that  therefore  they 
offer,  as  they  say,  the  same  sacrifice  which  Christ  offered, 

dearly  beloved,  do  they  not,  as  much  as  in  them  is  

•crucify  Christ  again  ?  

Whereas  they  call  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  principal 
mean  to  apply  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death  to  the  quick  and 
dead,  I  would  gladly  have  them  to  shew,  where  and  of  whom 

*  This  is  from  Bradford's  sentence. 
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they  learned  it.  Sure  I  am,  they  learned  it  not  of  Christ, 
for  when  He  sent  His  disciples  abroad  to  apply  unto  men 
the  benefit  of  His  death,  He  bade  them  not  mass  it,  but 
preach  the  Gospel,  as  the  mean  by  the  which  God  had 
appointed  believers  to  be  saved."  (Letters  and  Treatises, 
P.  S.  Edit,  p.  287.) 

Hooper. 

John  Hooper  (or  Hoper  or  Houper)  was  born  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  centmy.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  embraced 
the  monastic  life.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was 
kindly  received  at  Zurich  by  Bullinger.  In  1548  he  returned  to 
England  and  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1550. 
On  Mary's  accession  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  in  Sept.  1553. 
He  was  condemned  in  Jan.  1555,  taken  to  Gloucester,  and  burnt 
near  to  Ms  own  cathedral.  Foxe  says  "  Tunstall  asked  him  to  say 
'  whether  he  believed  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  and 
Master  Hooper  said  plahily  that  there  was  none  such,  neither  did  he 
believe  any  such  tiling.'  Whereupon  they  bade  the  notaries  write 
that  he  was  married  and  would  not  go  from  his  wife,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved not  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament :  therefore  he  was 
worthy  to  be  deprived  of  his  bishopric." 

The  first  Extract  is  from  "  A  brief  and  clear  Confession 
of  the  Christian  faith,"  first  published  in  1550. 

i. 

"I  believe  that  all  this  Sacrament  consistcth  in  the  use 
thereof;  so  that  without  the  right  use  the  bread  and  wine 
in  nothing  differ  from  other  common  bread  and  wine  that  is 
commonly  used ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
body  of  Christ  can  be  contained,  hid,  or  inclosed  in  the  bread, 
under  the  bread,  or  with  the  bread;  neither  the  blood  in  the 
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wine,  under  the  wine,  or  with  the  wine.  But  I  believe  and 
confess  the  very  body  of  Christ  to  be  in  heaven  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  (as  before  we  have  said)  ;  and 
that  always  and  as  often  as  we  use  this  bread  and  wine  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  Christ,  we  do 
■verily  and  indeed  receive  His  body  and  Hood. 

I  believe  that  this  receiving  is  not  done  carnally  or  bodily, 
but  spiritually,  through  a  true  and  lively  faith  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  given  to  the  mouth 
and  belly  for  the  nourishing  of  the  body,  but  unto  our  faith 
for  the  nourishing  of  the  spirit  and  inward  man  unto  eter- 
nal life.  And  for  that  cause  we  have  no  need  that  Christ 
should  come  from  heaven  to  us,  but  that  we  should  ascend  unto 
Him,  lifting  up  our  hearts  through  a  lively  faith  on  high 
unto  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  where  Christ  sitteth, 
from  whence  we  wait  for  our  redemption  ;  and  we  must  not 
seek  for  Christ  in  these  bodily  elements. 

"  I  believe  that  this  Holy  Supper  is  a  sacrament  of  faith 
unto  the  faithful  only,  and  not  for  the  infidels:  wherein  a 
man  findeth  and  receiveth  no  more  than  he  bringeth  with 
him,  saving  peradventure  the  increase  of  faith,  grace,  and 
virtue.  And  therefore  they  only  find  and  receive  Jesus 
Christ  unto  salvation,  which  through  true  and  lively  faith 
bring  the  same  with  them  :  but  the  others  find  and  receive 
only  the  outward  and  visible  signs,  and  that  to  their 
condemnation,  as  Judas  and  other  such  like  wicked  and 
reprobate."  (Later  Writings,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  49.) 
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n. 

"  \Vhich  sacrament  is  not  a  bare  sign  and  token  of  His 
death  only,  as  many  men  imagine,  as  the  picture  of  Hercles 
is  Hercles,  or  the  image  of  Jupiter  to  be  Jupiter :  but  I 
put  as  much  difference  between  the  sacraments  of  Christ, 
and  all  other  signs  and  tokens  not  appointed  for  sacraments, 
as  I  do  between  the  seal  of  a  prince,  that  is  annexed  unto 
the  writing  or  charter  that  containeth  all  the  prince's  right 
and  title  that  he  hath  unto  his  realm,  and  the  king's  arms 
painted  in  a  glass  window.  Such  seals,  annexed  unto  so 
weighty  writings,  be  no  less  esteemed  than  the  whole  right, 
title,  or  claim  that  is  confirmed  by  the  seal,  though  the 
matter  of  the  seal  be  nothing  but  wax,  not  for  the  value  of 
the  matter,  (for  twopence  will  buy  ten  times  as  much  wax,) 
but  for  the  use  that  the  matter  is  appointed  unto.  And  he 
that  would  take  upon  him  to  deny  the  king's  seal  in  such  a 
purpose,  and  say,  it  is  but  a  piece  of  wax,  it  were  no  less 
than  treason,  and  a  very  contempt  of  the  king  himself ; 
because  the  king  hath  appointed  that  seal  to  be  honourably 
received  and  reverently  used  of  all  men.  And  as  the  writings 
sealed  doth  confirm  and  declare  the  right  of  the  owner  unto 
all  the  world  ;  so  doth  the  sacraments  confirm  the  assurance 
of  eycrlasting  life  unto  the  faithfuls,  and  declareth  the  same 
to  all  the  world.  And  as  the  matter,  substance,  and  land 
itself  is  not  corporally  nor  really  contained  in  the  writing,  nor 
annexed  to  the  writing,  neither  brought  (when  any  matter  of 
controversy  is  for  the  land)  before  the  judge  with  the 
writing  ;  no  more  is  the  corporal  Body  of  Christ  brought 
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before  the  Church,  neque  cum  pane,  neque  in  pane,  neque 

SUB  PANE,  NEQUE   PER  PANEM,  NEQUE   ANTE   PANEM,  NEQUE 
POST  PANEM. 

"But  when  the  minister  delivereth  unto  ine  the  thing 
that  is  in  his  power  to  deliver,  to  say,  the  bread  and  wine, 
rehearsing  the  words  of  Christ's  institution,  the  Holy  Ghost 
delivereth  unto  my  faith,  which  is  mounted  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  the  precious  body  and  blood  of  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  spiritually,  and  not  corporally.    So  doth  the 
merits  of  this  precious  body  in  heaven  feed  my  poor  toretcJied 
soul  upon  the  earth;  and  no  contradiction  or  impossibility  for 
Chrisfs  body  so  to  do.    It  may  be  in  heaven,  and  yet  extend 
His  virtue  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  my 
soul,  by  the  means  of  faith,  which  at  the  time  of  the  receiving 
of  this  sacrament  is  in  my  soul,  and  out  of  my  soul ;  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  in  every  godly  heart,  and  out  of  the  heart 
in  heaven  with  God  :  so  was  God,  at  the  creation  of  man 
unto  His  own  likeness,  in  man  and  out  of  man.    Yet  to 
make  it  more  plain,  as  the  sun  in  heaven  doth  extend  down 
his  beams  and  lighten  the  earth,  so  doth  Christ's  body  by 
faith,  in  spirit,  expulse  all  darkness  and  sin  out  of  the 
heart ;  moveth  not  bodily,  but  is  everywhere,  where  faith 
is,  spiritually,  and  at  one  time."  (Early  Writings,  P.  S. 
Edit.,  pp.  190—192.) 

hi. 

"  And  unto  the  Holy  Supper  of  the  Lord  they  attribute 
a  distribution,  deliverance,  or  exhibition  of  Christ's  natural 
body ;  whereas  it  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  grace  and 
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mercy,  that  He  bought  for  us  upon  the  cross  with  shedding 
His  precious  blood,  and  death  of  His  innocent  body :  as 
the  words  sheweth  plainly,  (Luke  xxii. ;  1  Cor.  xi.)  ;  where 
Christ  saith,  He  did  not  institute  His  last  Supper  that  men 
should  bodily  eat  His  body,  but  that  they  should  do  always 
the  same  in  the  remembrance  of  His  death,  and  consider  the 
grace  that  He  obtained  for  us  in  His  body  and  blood,  and  be 
thankful  for  the  same."  (Ibid,  p.  399.) 

IV. 

"Verba  autem  mutationis  panis  et  villi  ac  prsesentiae 
corporis  Christi  in  ccena  Domini,  imo  verbum  sacrificandi  et 
sacrificii,  scimus  frequenter  esse  apud  patres.  Sed  ipsi  ha^c 
vocabula  usurpant  eo  modo  et  sensu  quo  ecclesia  Christi  ab 
ejus  ascensione  usurpavit,  et  nos  nunc  usurpamus :  hoc  est, 
panem  et  vinum  in  sacra  coena  mutari  quidem,  sed  in  usu, 
non  in  substantia;  Christum  vero  corpore  suo  adesse,  sed 
spiritualiter  et  sacramentaliter  contemplatione  fidei  recte 
utentium  sacra  ccena  Domini,  quoad  corporis  ejus  gratiam, 
sed  non  quoad  corporis  ejus  substantiam.  Ccena  Domini 
(quod  impia  missa  non  est)  etiam  sacrificium  Christianorum 
vocatur,  non  re  ipsa,  sed  nominis  communication e  et  partici- 
pation ;  quia  recordatio  et  memoria  sit  veri  sacrificii 
Christi  semel  in  cruce  oblati.  Qualis  autem  injuria  et 
tyrannis  est  haec,  non  permittere  ut  sancti  patres  sua  ipsorum 
verba  interpretentur !  "  (Later  Writings,  p.  394.) 

v. 

"Nos  igitur  perspicuitatem  et  lucem  verbi  divini  asse- 
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quentes  Christum  (quod  ad  carnem  ejus  attinet)  mundum 
reliquisse  docemus  et  credimus ;  Spiritu  tamen  suo  tam 
bonos  quam  malos  sustentare ;  hos  quidem,  ut  pie  vivant ; 
illos  autem,  ut  impie  vivere  desistant.  Et  in  sacra  actione 
coenae  suae  mysticse  pus  ita  semper  adest,  ut  illis  seijmim 
totum  turn  corpore  turn  anima  communicet ;  non  ut  in 
corpus  per  os  descended,  sed  ut  in  animam  per  fidem  sese 
infundat,  ejusque  yi  et  virtute  cum  corpus  turn  anima  pie 
recipientis  sacramentum  sanctificentur  ad  vitam  seternam ; 
modo  non  secundum  carnem,  sed  secundum  Spiritum,  qui 
sc  Christo  sacramentis  obstrinxere  vivant  et  ambulent." 
(Ibid,  p.  453.) 

VI. 

"Si  quis  cupit  hac  de  re  plura  cognoscerc,  quod  MALI  non 
come d ant  corpus  C/wisti,  legat  Cyprianum  in  Sermone  De 
Cocna  Domini,  Augustinum  De  verbis  Domini,  Sermone 
xxxiii,  tractatu  in  Joannem  xxvi,  Hieronymum  in  Esaiam 
cap.  lxvi,,  libro  iv.,  in  Hieremiam,  cap.  xxii.  Et  dicere 
etiam  quod  canes  et  mures,  si  externum  signum  sacramenti 
accej)erint,  quod  una  cum  externo  signo  significatum  (hoc 
est,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi,)  recipiant  (ut  dixi,)  plane 
impium  est.  Panis  angelorum  factus  est  mumficentia 
Dei  panis  et  cibus  jnorum  hominum,  sed  non  imjriorum,  nec 
canum  nec  murum :  nec  a  Deo  Patre  in  mundum  Christus 
erat  missus,  ut  impios,  canes,  et  mures  pasceret;  sed  ut 
peccatores  ad  poenitentiam  converteret,  et  pcenitentes 
corporis  et  sanguinis  sui  meritis  adimpleret.  Quod  autem 
neoterici  dicunt,  quod  impii  cum  sacris  sign  is  corporis  et 
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sanguinis  Christi  signata  (hoc  est,  ipsum  corpus  ct  sanguineus 
Christi,)  accipiant,  sed  indigne,  et  ad  judicium  et  eondem- 
natioucni,  non  admittimus  ;  propterea  quod  de  suo  scriuio 
et  pectore  loquuntur,  et  non  ex  verbo  Dei.  Paulus  enim 
clarc  testatur,  quod  qui  panem  siguum  indigne  accipiunt 
judicium  manducent.  Ha?c  sunt  illius  verba :  '  Itaque 
quisquis  ederit  panem  hunc,  aut  bibcrit  de  poculo  Domini, 
indigne,  reus  erit  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini.'  Xon  elicit 
Paulus,  Itaque  quisquis  ederit  corpus  Domini  et  biberit 
sanguinem  Domini  indigne:  sed  quia  indigne  sumentcs  sacra- 
ment a  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  signis  cselestibus  con- 
tumeliam  faciunt,  ea  contumelia  signorum  rebus  signatis 
imputatur,  ut  Paulus  dicit ;  ita  ut  sint  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  rei :  ut  Israelitarum,  Juda?,  ac  Simonis  Magi 
exempla  testantur ;  qui  externa  signa,  manna  in  deserto, 
sacrum  panem  in  ccena  Domini,  externamque  lotionem 
baptismatis  receperunt,  quos  tamen  Christus  non  appro- 
bavit."  (Ibid,  pp.  497-8.) 

VII. 

"The  Count  Palatine  has  lately  provided  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  his  dominions ;  but  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  Eucharist  he  has  descended,  as  the  proverb 
has  it,  from  the  horse  to  the  ass ;  for  he  has  fallen  from 
popery  into  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  who  is  in  that  particular 
more  erroneous  than  all  the  papists ;  and  those  who  deny 
the  substance  of  bread  to  remain  in  the  sacrament,  and 
substitute  the  body  of  Christ  in  its  place,  come  more  closely 
to  the  truth  than  those  who  affirm  that  the  natural  Body 
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of  Christ  is  with  the  bread,  in  the  bread,  and  under  the 
form  of  bread,  and  yet  occupies  no  place."  (Letter  to 
Bullinger  in  Original  Letters,  P.  S.  Edit.,  i.,  pp.  37-8.) 

Hutchinson. 

Roger  Hutchinson  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  lie  was 
admitted  fellow  of  St.  John  s,  1543.  He  died  a  natural  death  in 
1555  or  155IL 

The  quotations  are  mostly  taken  from  "  The  Image  of 
God,  or  Laymen's  Book,"  first  published  in  1550,  with  a 
dedicatory  Epistle  to  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

L 

"You  will  ask  me  then,  whether  we  receive  Christ's 
body  ?  Yea,  truly,  from  heaven,  from  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father ;  not  out  of  the  bread,  nor  in  the  bread.  For, 
unless  we  eat  His  flesh,  and  drink  His  blood,  we  shall  not 
dwell  in  Him ;  we  shall  not  arise  at  the  last  day  ;  we  shall 
not  have  eternal  life.  Christ's  humanity  is  the  mean 
whereby  we  must  obtain  all  things ;  the  way  by  which  we 
must  climb  up  to  heaven."  (Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  35.) 

ii. 

"  But  peradventure  the  papists  will  reply,  If  it  be  meat, 
then  is  it  received  both  of  good  and  evil  men ;  for  neither  of 
both  sorts  can  live  without  meat.  To  this  I  answer,  it  is 
the  meat  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body ;  the  food  of  the 
spirit,  not  of  the  flesh ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  received  of 
evil  persons,  because  the  meat  is  good,  and  they  be  evil. 
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So  that  this  is  a  strong  argument ;  Christ's  flesh  and  hlood 
is  meat ;  ergo  it  is  not  received  of  evil  men."  (Ibid, 
p.  42.) 

III. 

"To  eat  Christ's  flesh  and  to  drink  His  blood,  is  to 
believe  that  the  Son  of  God  concerning  His  humanity  and 
flesh,  was  nailed  on  the  Cross,  and  that  His  blood  was  let 
forth  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  and  for  our  redemption 
and  righteousness,  and  to  repose  us  again  into  God's  favour. 
And  this  spiritual  receipt,  which  is  by  faith,  is  so  effectual, 
and  of  so  mighty  and  so  vehement  an  operation,  that,  as 
matrimony  maketh  man  and  wife  one  flesh  according  as  it 
is  written,  erunt  duo  in  came  ana,  so  it  joineth  us  unto> 
Christ  reipsa,  that  is,  really,  truly,  and  effectually,  making 
us  flesh  of  His  flesh  and  bones  of  His  bones,  as  PauL 
witnesseth ;  that  is,  lively,  holy,  and  very  members  of  His 
mystical  body.  .  .  .  God's  holy  Word  knoiceth  no  other 
receipt  of  Christ's  very  body  and  natural  flesh,  neither 
in  the  sacrament  nor  without  it."  (Ibid,  pjx  262,  263.) 

IV. 

"Throughout  the  Scriptures  this  word  '  unworthily'  is 
never  joined  with  Christ's  body,  never  with  His  blood ; 
for  they  do  sanctify  their  receivers.  St.  Austin  also  denieth 
this  distinction,  writing  thus :  '  He  that  abideth  not  in 
Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ  abideth  not,  without  doubt  he 
eateth  not  Christ's  flesh  nor  drinketh  not  His  blood, 
although  he  eat  and  drink  the  sacrament  of  so  great  a 
thing  unto  His  damnation.'  "  (Ibid,  p.  264.) 
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v. 

"  And  Prosper,  in  his  Book  of  Sentences,  saith  of  such 
unworthy  receivers,  that  though  every  day  indifferently 
they  do  receive,  that  they  eat  the  sacrament  and  figure  of 
so  great  a  thing  unto  the  condemnation  of  their  pre- 
sumption, and  not  Christ's  body.  Bede  also  hath  the 
very  same  words.  And  the  famous  and  learned  father 
St.  Hierome  doth  confirm  this  to  be  a  true  doctrine,  writing 
upon  the  sixty-sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Esay,  fAs  long,' 
saith  this  elder  and  godly  father  of  Christ's  Church,  'as 
long  as  they  be  not  holy  and  clean  in  body  and  in  spirit, 
they  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  Jesu,  nor  taste  of  His  blood/ 
Of  these  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  sensible  sacrament  is  re- 
ceived unworthily  of  ungodly  men  unto  condemnation  ;  so 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  bread  of  life,  is  only 
received  worthily  and  of  good  men,  always  unto  salvation , 
expiation,  and  righteousness,  and  of  no  man  unto  destruc- 
tion, death,  and  damnation,  whosoever  is  partaker  of  it ;  as 
St.  Austin  saith  in  his  sermon  of  the  holy  feast  of  passover. 
Therefore,  if  we  say  that  ungodly  men  do  eat  Christ's  flesh, 
we  deny  the  doctrine  of  all  the  elder  fathers  ;  we  deny 
Christ  to  be  the  bread  of  life ;  Ave  deny  Him  to  be  our 
righteousness,  our  saving  health,  our  expiation,  our  ransom, 
our  sanctification  and  holiness  ;  who  will  not  fail  to  deny  us 
likewise  before  His  Father,  unless  we  renounce  this  devilish 
error.',  (Ibid,  p.  265.) 

VI. 

"  That  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  men  call  the  mass,  is 
not  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  St.  Paul  declareth  plainly,  saying ; 
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Sine  sanguinis  eft'usione,  etc.,  'that  without  shedding  of 
blood  no  sacrifice  can  blot  out  sin/  If  Christ  be  sacrificed 
or  offered  in  His  Supper,  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  His  pre- 
cious and  most  comfortable  blood  is  shed  again,  is  poured 
forth  again  :  for  without  bloodshed  is  no  remission."  (Ibid, 
p.  48.) 

VII. 

"  Wherefore  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  no  sacrifice  for 
sin,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  sacrament.  Mark  this  difference, 
brethren,  and  be  no  longer  deceived.  The  parable  of  the 
thieves  teachetli  us,  that  Christ's  coming  hath  disanulled  all 
such  priesthood  as  is  called  saccrdotinm ;  but  presbyteriuui 
remaineth.  The  priests  and  Levites  pass  by,  and  leave  the 
wounded  man,  which  was  robbed  going  from  Hierusalem  to 
Jericho,  unholpen,  unprovided  for."  (Ibid,  p.  49.) 

VIII. 

"  Moreover,  mark  what  I  say  unto  thee.  Read  over  all 
the  New  Testament,  and  thou  shalt  not  find  once  this  word, 
sacerdos,  '  priest,'  applied  or  spoken  of  any  one  sort  of  minis- 
ters (as  the  common  sort  do  use  it),  but  when  it  is  referred 
to  the  Pharisees,  and  to  such  as  do  appertain  without  all 
doubt  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  referred  always  to  all 
Christian  people,  which  all  be  sacer  dotes  through  Christ : 
and  ministers  have  no  manner  of  sacrifice,  but  common  with 
the  laity,  both  men  and  women ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  and  the  quick  and  lively  oblation  of  their  own 
bodies.  The  New  Testament  requireth  no  other  sacrificed 
(Ibid,  p.  50.) 
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IX. 

"  Moreover,  as  Christ  did  not  ordain  His  Supper  to  be 
received  privately  for  benefactors  either  dead  or  alive,  or 
for  others,  no  more  did  He  elevate  and  lift  up  the  sacrament 
over  His  head,  to  be  seen  and  worshipped  of  His  disciples. 
He  gave  it  them  into  their  hands  to  eat,  and  not  to  honour 
it;  to  receive  it,  and  not  to  worship  it  with  holding  up  of 
their  hands  and  knocks  on  their  breasts.  Only  God  is  to 
be  honoured  with  this  kind  of  reverence,  and  no  sacra- 
ment; for  God  is  not  a  sacrament,  neither  is  the  sacrament 
God."  (Ibid,  230.) 


We  have  thus  had  before  us  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
our  Reformers  of  King  Edward's  reign. 

None,  I  imagine,  who  have  read  these  extracts  with  any 
degree  of  care,  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  acknowledging 
the  distinct  and  strong  repugnance  of  all  the  writers  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

In  the  case  of  Ridley,  indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  of  his  expressions  have  been 
thought  to  look  the  other  way,  and  have  been  eagerly 
fastened  on  by  those  who  would  fain  find  shelter  for  their 
teaching  under  so  great  a  name.  But  other  extracts  which 
have  been  before  us  leave  no  room  wrhatever  to  question 
what  Ridley's  views  really  were.  And  his  own  interpreta- 
tions and  explanations  of  his  own  expressions  afford  a  good 
key  for  the  unlocking  of  difficulties,  such  as  sometimes,  per- 
haps, may  be  felt  in  the  writings  of  other  Reformers,  whose 
language  might  otherwise  seem  to  imply  either  some  con-; 
fusion  of  mind,  or  some  inconsistency  of  views. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  words  "  sacrament,"  "  sacramen- 
tal," "  sacramentally,"  arc  used  in  one  sense  by  our 
Reformers,  in  quite  another  sense  by  our  and  their  oppo- 
nents. 

The  word  "sacrament  "  indeed  is  used  by  Cranmer  and 
others  (as  in  our  Catechism)  sometimes  as  including  the 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  the  whole  administration.* 
But  more  commonly,  in  the  use  of  our  Reformers,  (as  again 
in  our  Catechism  also)  it  stands  for  merely  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  elements  of  bread, 
and  wine. 

And  since  to  the  sacraments  (the  visible  signs)  are  given 
the  names  of  the  things  they  signify  (according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Fathers),  the  things  signified  are  said  (in  the  language- 
of  our  Reformers)  to  be  sacramen  tally  present  wherever  their 
signs  are  present  and  sacramentally  received,  whenever  the 
signs  (which  bear  their  names)  are  received.  In  such 
language  the  words  "  sacramentally  present  "  or  "  present 
in  a  sacrament,"  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  presence 
of  the  sacrament  or  outward  sign,  and  the  word  "sacra- 
mentally received  "  would  tell  only  of  the  reception  of  the 
visible  element.  To  say  that  the  blood  is  present  in  the- 
cup  "sacramentally"  or  "  in  a  sacrament"  or  "  by  ivay  of  a 
sacrament"  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  blood  {i.e.  the  wine  which  signifies  Christ's  blood)  is 
there.  So  after  Ridley  had  declared  that "  the  cup  is  called 
the  blood  (i.e.  by  Chrysostom)  because  it  is  the  sacrament  of 
the  blood,"  he  will  not  allow  Curtop  to  fasten  on  that  which 
is  hi  the  chalice  the  name  of  blood,  in  any  other  sense  (in  the 
sense  of  "  the  Real  Presence")  by  distinguishing  between  the 
sacrament  of  the  blood  and  the  blood,  but  he  maintains  "The 

*  See  Craiimer's  Preface  to  "  The  Lord's  Supper."    Edit,  of  1551. 
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sacrament  of  the  blood  is  the  blood,  (i.e.  in  the  language  of 
Chrysostom)  and  that  is  attributed  to  the  sacrament,  (i.e.  of 
course  by  Chrysostom)  which  is  spoken  of  the  thing  of  the 
sacrament. " 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  "  sacramental  "  and 
"  sacramentally  "  exclude  the  sense  of  "  real  "  and  "  really/' 
and  are  indeed  distinctly  opposed  to  them.*    Quite  as  much 

*  "  Therefore,  the  bread  is  called  Christ's  body  after  consecration, 
as  St.  Ambrose  saith,  and  yet  itis  not  so  really,  but  sacramental!  y 
{Cranmer,  "  On  Lords  Supper."  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  180.)  "  As  Christ's 
body  is  called  bread,  although  indeed  it  be  not  bread  :  so  the  sacra- 
mental bread  is  called  Christ's  body,  although  indeed  it  be  not 
Christ's  body  .  .  .  even  so,  according  to  the  saying  of  Ignatius, 
it  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  ....  that  is  to  say,  a  sacrament  of  that 
flesh.  .  .  .  Thus  the}^  borrow  each  of  them  the  other's  name, 
because  they  are  joined  together  in  one  mystery.  ...  If  any 
man  think  it  strange  that  the  sacrament  is  called  the  body  and  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  being  not  so  indeed,  let  him  understand  that  the  writ- 
ten word  of  God  is  likewise  called  Christ's  body  and  Christ's  flesh.  .  . 
So,  saith  St.  Hierome."  (Jewel,  "Sermon  and  Harding,"  pp.  518, 
519.)  "  There  be  three  manner  of  eatings,  one  spiritual  only, 
another  spiritual  and  sacramental  both  together,  and  the  third  sacra- 
mental only:  and  yet  Christ  Himself  is  eaten  but  in  the  first  two 
manner  of  ways,  as  you  truly  teach.  And  for  to  set  out  this  distinc- 
tion somewhat  more  plainly,  that  plain  men  may  understand  it,  it 
may  thus  be  termed :  that  there  is  a  spiritual  eating  only,  when 
Christ  by  a  true  faith  is  eaten  without  the  sacrament ;  also  there  is 
another  eating  both  spiritual  and  sacramental,  when  the  visible 
sacrament  is  eaten  with  the  mouth,  and  Christ  Himself  is  eaten  with 
a  true  faith  :  the  third  eating  is  sacramentally  only,  when  the  sacra- 
ment is  eaten,  and  not  Christ  Himself  .  So  that  in  the  flrst  is  Christ 
eaten  without  the  sacrament ;  in  the  second  He  is  eaten  with  the 
sacrament ;  and  in  the  third  is  the  sacrament  eaten  without  Him  : 
and  therefore  it  is  called  sacramental  eating  only,  because  only  the 
sacrament  is  eaten,  and  not  Christ  Himself."  (Cranmer  "  On  Lord's 
Supper,"  p.  205.)  This  agrees  exactly  with  what  Ridley  says, 
M  Evil  men  do  eat  the  very  true  and  natural  Body  of  Christ  sacra- 
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as  the  phrases  "  representative  presence  "  and  "  figurative 
presence "  would  be  inconsistent  with  actual  presence,  and 
the  phrases  "  representatively  present/'  and  "  figuratively 
present, "  and  "  present  by  representation,"  and  "  present  in 
a  figure,"  and  "  present  in  a  picture,"  would  necessarily 
imply  actual  absence ;  quite  so  much  in  the  language  of  our 

mentally  and  no  further"  which  he  explains  after,  "  It  is  the  body  to 
them,  that  is,  the  sacrament  of  the  body"  pp.  240,  24:7.  So  Cranmer 
again,  "  The  evil  [eatj  onlt  sacramentally,  that  is  to  say  figuratively. 
And  therefore  hath  St.  Augustine  these  words  certo  tjuodam  modo 
'after  a  certain  manner,' because  that  the  evil  eat  the  sacrament, 
which  after  a  certain  manner  is  called  the  very  body  of  Christ."  (On 
Lord's  Supper,  pp.  224-5.)  "  Although  St.  Augustine  ....  call  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  His  body  and  blood,  yet  is  the 
sacrament  yo  more  but  the  sacrament  thereof,  and  yet  it  is  called  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  '  sacraments  have  the  names  of  the 
things  whereof  they  be  sacraments ;'  as  the  same  St.  Augustine 
teacheth  most  plainly."  (Ibid,  p.  224.)  Again,  "  A  figure  hath  the 
name  of  the  thing  that  is  signified  thereby.  As  a  man's  image  is 
called  a  man,  a  lion's  image  a  lion,  etc.,  etc.,  ...  so  a  thousand  like 
speeches  .  .  .  not  understand  of  the  very  things,  but  only  of  the 
images  of  them."  (Ibid,  pp.  225,  220.)  "  He  [Christ]  is  not  in  it 
[the  bread],  neither  spiritually,  as  He  is  in  man,  nor  corporally,  as  He 
is  in  heaven,  but  only  sacramentally,  as  a  thing  maybe  said  to  be  in 
the  figure  whereby  it  is  signified."  (Ibid,  p.  288.)  "It  is  the  same 
body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  was  crucified,  ascended  ;  but 
tropically,  and  by  a  figure.  And  so  I  sajr  Panis  est  corpus,  is  a  figu- 
rative speech,  speaking  sacramentally ;  for  it  is  a  sacrament  of  His 
body."  (Cranmer's  Disputation  at  Oxford,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  400,  401.) 
"All  these  things  do  convince  then*  error,  which  interpret  sacramen- 
tal speeches  us  proper,  and  reject  figures  and  tropes,  especially  in 
the  institution  of  the  Supper."  (Bullinger's  Decades,  v.,  p.  40,  289.) 
"  Undoubtedly  their  meaning  is,  that  we  should  speak  of  the  sacra- 
ments sacramentally,  and  that  sacramental  speeches  ought  to  be 
expounded  sacramentally."  (Ibid,  p.  451.)  "  If  thou  yet  marvel,  how 
the  unbelievers  can  be  guilty  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  being 
eaten  but  sacramentally ;  learn  this  out  of  other  places."  (Ibid,  p. 
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Reformers  (who  in  this  matter,  believed  at  least,  that  they 
were  following  the  example  of  the  ancient  Fathers)  would 
the  phrases  "sacramental  presence,"  "  sacramentally  pre- 
sent," "  present  in  a  sacrament,"  "  present  by  way  of  a 
sacrament,"  "  symbolically  present,"  "  present  in  mystery," 
and  the  like,  necessarily  exclude  the  real  presence  of  the 
things  signified  by  the  present  sacraments  or  outward  signs. 
This  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  observed,  because  in  the 
language  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in  that  of  those 
who  now  maintain  the  doctrine  of  "  the  Real  Objective 
Presence,"  the  words  "  sacramental  "  and  "  sacramentally," 
include  the  idea  of  intense  reality*  of  Presence,  however 

406.)  "  They  understood,  that  the  Lord's  bread,  given  unto  them  by 
the  Lord,  is  a  remembrance  of  His  body  .  .  .  for  all  sacramental 
speeches  were  to  the  holy  fathers  very  well  known."  (Ibid,  p.  442.) 
"  Augustin  doth  not  feign,  that  Christ  hath  two  bodies ;  but  he 
meaneth,  that  the  human  body  bare  in  his  hands  the  sacramental 
body,  that  is  to  say.  the  bread  which  is  in  the  sacrament  of  the  true 
body."  (Ibid,  p.  438.)  "  It  is  a  sacramental  speech,  which  truly 
everybody  at  that  time  understood ;  as  also  at  this  da}'  it  is  no  new 
nor  hard  kind  of  speaking  to  say,  that  in  the  seal  there  is  faith  and 
truth,  in  a  marriage-ring  the  faith  and  love  of  wedlock,  in  a  sceptre 
and  crown  the  king's  authority."  (Ibid,  p.  310.)  So  Jeremy  Tajdor, 
"  St.  Austin  opposes  sacramental  receiving  to  the  true  and  real,  and 
says  that  the  wicked  only  receive  it  sacramentally  but  not  the  thing 
whose  sacrament  it  is."  (Vol.  vi.,  p.  72.)  It  should  be  added,  to 
avoid  mismiderstanding,  that  in  this  "  unreal "  signification  of  the 
words  "sacramental,"  "sacramentally,"  and  the  like  (as  applied  to 
the  presence,  etc.,  of  the  thing  signified)  there  is  nothing  to  imply  any 
denial  or  forgetfulness  of  the  real  relation  which  the  "  sign  or  sacra- 
ment" bears  to  "so  great  a  thing  "  as  it  not  only  signifies  but  seals, 
and  sealing  is  the  real  communion  of,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  institution 
making  the  sa&ramentvm"  to  be  "by  grace,"  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  "  res  sacramenti"  to  the  faithful. 

*  "  We  say  that  the  union  is  sacramental ;  not  as  if  we  meant  by 
that  term  to  signify,  that  it  is,  in  any  respect,  less  than,  or  different 
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that  Presence  may  be  regarded  as  supernatural  and  in- 
effable. And  thus  if  the  distinction  of  meanings  be  not 
carefully  observed,  we  may  be  apt  to  fall  into  great  confu- 
sion, and  may  easily  be  led  to  play  with  quotations  at  cross 
purposes.* 

from  reality.  By  sacramental  we  mean  that  it  is  unique,  a  union 
proper  and  peculiar  to  the  sacrament,  without  example  and  without 
parallel,  except  in  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation."  (Tracts  for  the 
Day,  v.,  p.  32.)  "  The  Presence,  of  winch  our  Lord  speaks,  has 
been  termed  sacramental,  supernatural,  mystical,  ineffable,  as  opposed 
not  to  what  is  real,  but  to  what  is  natural."  (Pusey's  Sermon  "  The 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  p.  21,  compare  Council 
of  Trent,  Sess.  xiii.,  ch.  i.,  and  see  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.,  p.  160-1, 
and  Supple.  19,  20.) 

*  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  (I  think)  to  account  for  such  a 
use  of  the  authority  of  our  Reformers  and  of  the  words  of  Ridley  as 
the  following  :  "  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  leading  English  Re- 
formers did  not  deny  the  Reality  of  our  Lord's  Presence  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  but  only  contended  that  this  Presence  was  supernatural 
and  sacramental.  Thus  Ridley,  when  examined  at  Oxford  as  to  his 
faith,  six  months  before  he  was  put  to  death,  says,  '  It  is  His  True 
Blood  which  is  in  the  Chalice,  I  grant,  and  the  same  which  sprang 
from  the  side  of  Christ  ....  but  by  way  of  a  Sacrament. ."' 
(Mackonochie's  Address,  Jan.  1867,  p.  5.)  In  no  other  way,  also, 
does  it  seem  possible  to  account  for  Mr.  Gruebers  marginal  notes  to 
his  citations  from  Ridley  in  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Heurtley,"  p.  6,  7. 


The  next  paper  will  be  taken  up  with  extracts  from  our 
Reforming  Divines  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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No.  III. 

VIEWS  OF  OUR  REFORMERS  : 

REFORMING-  DIVINES  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


In  this  Paper  no  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  writers. 
It  contains  extracts  from  the  writings  of  our  Reforming 
Divines  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  their  names 
following  one  another  in  alphabetical  order. 

Becon. 

Thomas  Becon,  born  1511  or  1512,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  a  diligent  hearer  of  Latimer.  He  was  ordained  about 
1538.  Under  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles,  "  he  was  compelled,  besides 
suffering,  it  would  seem,  some  imprisonment,  to  make  a  public 
submission."  On  the  accession  of  Edward,  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  and  was  made  by  Cranmer  one  of  the  six 
preachers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Subsequently  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  On  Mary's  accession  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  as  a  seditious  preacher,  with  Bradford  and 
Veron.  Being  released  he  retired  to  Strasburgh.  On  the  death  of 
Mary  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  Convocation  of  1562  voted 
in  favour  of  the  six  propositions  for  the  omission  of  some  ceremonies. 
The  propositions  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England.    He  died  about  1570. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  "  The  Catechism 
set  forth  dialogue-wise  in  familiar  talk  between  the  father 
and  the  son." 
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It  has  a  Preface  addressed  to  Becon's  children,  concluding 
thus,  "  Take  it,  therefore,  with  joyful  hearts,  as  a  testimony 
of  your  father's  goodwill  toward  you ;  yea,  receive  it  as  your 
patrimony  ....  And  I  shall  most  humbly  beseech  God  to 
be  your  father  and  defender,  and  to  give  you  His  Holy  Spirit, 
which  may  govern  you  in  all  your  doings,  that  ye  may  walk 
blameless  in  His  sight,  and  be  found  in  the  number  of  God's 
elect." 

i. 

Father: — "Why,  is  not  the  very  natural  body  of  Christ 
eaten  of  the  communicants  both  faithful  and  unfaithful  at 
the  Lord's  Supper?" 

Son: — "Christ  is  duly  received  and  eaten  of  the  faithful 
communicants;  the  unfaithful  receive  not  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  but  the  sacraments  of  the  same  only,  yea, 
and  that  unto  their  damnation." 

Father: — "And  is  Christ  received  corporally  with  the 
corporal  mouth  of  the  faithful  communicants  ?" 

Son: — "The  natural  Body  of  Christ  is  only  in  heaven; 
and,  notwithstanding,  the  soul  of  the  faithful  communicant 
with  her  mouth,  that  is  to  say,  with  faith,  doth  truly  and 
unfeignedly  feed  upon  it  unto  her  great  joy  and  comfort, 
and  feeleth  no  less  true  refection  than  the  body  doth  by 
receiving  corporal  food  ;  yea,  the  faithful  communicant, 
thus  eating  and  receiving  Christ,  receiveth  both  in  body 
and  soul  an  heavenly  nourishment,  a  singular  comfort,  and 
an  unoutspeakable  joy." 

Father: — "Faith  then  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul,  where- 
with Christ  is  received  and  eaten." 

Son: — "Yea,  verily,  as  Christ  saith :  'I  am  that  bread 
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of  life.  He  that  cometh  unto  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he 
that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst."'  (Catechism,  etc., 
P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  295.) 

ii. 

Father: — "What  shall  we  then  say  to  the  ancient 
Fathers  of  Christ's  Church,  which  in  many  places  call  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  a  sacrifice  ?" 

Son: — "'Even  as  images  are  wont  to  be  called,  (as 
St.  Austin  saith,)  by  the  names  of  those  things  whereof  they 
are  images,  as  when  we  behold  a  table  or  wall  painted  we 
say,  that  is  Cicero,  that  is  Sallustius ; '  so  likewise,  for- 
asmuch as  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  certain 
representative  image  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
alone  true  sacrifice,  therefore,  the  holy  Fathers  many  times 
call  the  Lord's  Supper  a  sacrifice.  Now,  if  the  Lord's 
Supper  be  not  properly  a  sacrifice,  but  only  a  memorial  of 
the  true  sacrifice,  which  is  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ ; 
how  can  the  massing  papists  brag  that  their  Mass  (in  the 
which  many  things  are  done  contrary  to  the  institution  of 
Christ)  is  a  propitiatory,  satisfactory,  and  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  quick  and  of  the  dead  ?"  (Ibid,  p.  249.) 

in. 

Son: — "Our  Saviour  Christ  did  both  institute  this  holy 
Supper  at  a  table,  and  the  apostles  of  Christ  also  did 
receive  it  at  a  table.  And  what  can  be  more  perfect  than 
that  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  done?  All  the 
primitive  Church  also  received  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  at  a 
table.  And  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  maketh 
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mention  not  of  an  altar,  but  of  a  table,  'Ye  cannot  be 
partakers/  saith  be,  1  of  tbe  Lord's  table,  and  of  tbe  devil's 
table  also.'  Tables  for  tbe  ministration  of  tbe  Lord's 
Supper  continued  in  tbe  Cburcb  of  Cbrist  almost  tbree 
bundred  years  after  Cbrist  universally,  and  in  some  places 
longer,  as  bistories  make  mention ;  so  tbat  tbe  use  of  altars 
is  but  a  new  invention,  and  brougbt  in,  as  some  write,  by 
Pope  Sixtus,  tbe  second  of  tbat  name. 

"Moreover,  an  altar  batb  relation  to  a  sacrifice.  And 
altars  in  tbe  old  law  were  built  and  set  up  at  tbe  com- 
mandment of  God  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  tbem.  But  all 
those  sacrifices  do  now  cease ,  (for  tbey  were  but  sbadows  of 
good  tbings  to  come,)  tberefore  tbe  altars  ought  to  cease 
witb  tbem.  Cbrist  alone  is  our  altar,  our  sacrifice,  and  our 
priest.  Our  altar  is  in  beaven.  Our  altar  is  not  made  of 
stone,  but  of  flesb  and  blood ;  of  wbom  tbe  apostle  writetb 
tbus  :  1  We  bave  an  altar,  wbereof  it  is  not  lawful  for  tbem 
to  eat  wbicb  serve  in  tbe  tabernacle.' "  (Ibid,  p.  297.) 

IV. 

"  Of  tbese  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cbrist  it 
is  manifest,  plain,  and  evident,  tbat  tbe  virtue  and  power  of 
His  flesb  and  blood  is  so  great  and  migbty,  tbat  wbosoever 
eatetb  and  drinketb  tbereof  sball  live  for  ever,  and  bave 
everlasting  life.  But  tbe  wicked  and  unfaithful,  altbougb 
tbey  eat  tbe  sacramental  bread  and  drink  tbe  sacramental 
wine,  bave  not  everlasting  life,  as  we  have  Judas  for  an 
example :  tberefore  it  followetb,  tbat  the  wicked  and  un- 
faithful do  not  eat  nor  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
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"  Again  Christ  saith :  '  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.'  But 
the  wicked  and  unfaithful  dwell  not  in  Christ,  nor  Christ 
in  them ;  therefore  the  wicked  and  unfaithful  neither  eat 
nor  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  although  they  daily 
receive  the  sacraments  and  signs  of  them,  as  St.  Augustine 
saith."    (Ibid,  p.  292.) 

v. 

"This  is  to  eat  that  bread  of  life,  even  to  believe  in  Christ, 
that  is  to  say,  by  love  to  be  incorporate  in  Him.  There- 
fore, forasmuch  as  the  reprobate  hath  not  believed  in  Him, 
he  hath  not  eaten  Him ;  and  so  he  had  not  the  faith  of  the 
Christians,  whereby  alone  sins  are  released. " 

Father. — "  These  words  are  very  plain,  and  cannot  justly 
be  denied ;  of  the  which  we  learn  truly,  that  not  the  un- 
faithful, but  the  faithful,  not  the  wicked,  but  the  godly 
disposed  only,  eat  and  drink  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Notwithstanding,  I  would  also  in  this  behalf 
gladly  hear  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  old 
writers,  that  we  may  be  well  assured,  even  by  their  testi- 
monies also,  that  this  is  no  new  doctrine,  to  teach  that  the 
godly  only  eat  Christ,  and  not  the  wicked;  the  faithful, 
and  not  the  unfaithful ;  the  members  of  Christ,  and  not  the 
members  of  Satan."    (Ibid,  p.  292.) 

VI. 

"  All  these  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  diligently 
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considered,  declare  manifestly  that  not  ivicked  and  un- 
faithful, but  the  godly  and  faithful  persons  only  eat  the 
body  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  ungodly  eat  the 
sacrament ;  but  they  eat  not  Christ,  which  is  signified  by 
the  sacrament,  as  St.  Augustine  writeth  of  Judas :  '  The 
apostles/  saith  he,  '  did  eat  bread,  that  was  the  Lord ;  but 
Judas  did  eat  but  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  and  not  the  bread 
that  was  the  Lord.'  For  whosoever  eateth  Christ  liveth 
for  ever,  dwelleth  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him,  is  incorpo- 
rated and  made  all  one  with  Christ,  is  made  a  member  of 
Christ's  body,  is  sanctified  and  made  holy,  is  made  clean 
both  in  body  and  soul,  dieth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  hath 
remission  of  his  sins,  obtaineth  immortality,  escheweth  all 
evils  of  death,  and  for  ever  liveth  with  Christ.  But  none 
of  all  these  things  chance  to  the  unfaithful  and  wicked 
persons  ;  therefore  eat  they  not  the  body  of  Christ,  nor  yet 
drink  His  blood."  (Ibid,  p.  294.) 


VII. 

"  Finally,  who  knoweth  not  that  we  come  unto  the 
Lord's  table,  not  to  offer  bloody  sacrifices,  to  the  perform- 
ance whereof  we  had  need  of  altars,  but  to  eat  and  drink 
and  spiritually  to  feed  upon  Him  that  was  once  crucified 
and  offered  up  for  us  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  a  sweet- 
smelling  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father,  yea,  and  that  once  for 
all  ?  JSTow  if  we  come  together  to  eat  and  drink  these  holy 
mysteries,  and  so  spiritually  to  eat  Christ's  body,  and  to 
drink  His  blood,  unto  salvation  both  of  our  bodies  and  souls, 
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who  seeth  not  that  a  table  is  more  meet  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  an  altar  ?  "    (Ibid,  p.  298.) 

VIII. 

"  He  said  not,  Behold,  fall  down  and  worship.  The 
worshipping  therefore  of  the  sacrament  ought  utterly  to 
be  forbidden  and  to  be  abolished,  as  mere  idolatry  and 
most  execrable  abomination  before  the  Lord  our  God,  to 
whom  alone  all  worship,  honour,  and  glory  is  due."  (Ibid, 
p.  301.) 

BlLSON. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  prelates  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  Thomas  Bilson,  bom  153G  ;  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1590  ;  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  1597  to  161(5,  who,  among  various  other  learned 
works,  published  in  1585,  when  he  was  Warden  of  Winchester,  one 
entitled,  "  The  True  Difference  between  Christian  Subjection  and 
Unchristian  Rebellion,"  to  which  was  added  a  Dedicatory  Epistle  to 
the  Queen. 

From  this  work  (one  sentence  of  which  has  been  frequently 
quoted  to  prove  that  Bishop  Bilson  maintained  the  objective 
view  of  the  Presence— See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  789),  the 
following  extracts  are  made.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference.    Died  1016. 

I. 

"  But  the  wicked,  notwithstanding  the  corporal  chamming 
of  this  sacrament,  die  the  death  of  sinners  ;  ergo,  they  neither 
eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  nor  drink  His  blood;  not  because 
their  teeth  or  jaws  fail  them,  but  by  reason  they  want 
faith,  which  is  the  right  and  proper  instrument  of  spiritual 
eating. 

"  Since,  then,  man  <  believeth  with  his  heart  unto  righte- 
ousness '  (Romans  x.,)  as  Paul  teacheth,  not  with  his  jaws 
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nor  lips  ;  ergo,  the  soul  of  man  which  only  believeth,  only  doth 
eat  the  flesh  of  Christ;  and  our  bodies,  which  haYe  no 
means  to  believe,  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  that  sort  and 
sense  that  our  Saviour  there  speaketh  of. 

"The  wicked  live  not  by  Christ,  neither  abide  in  Christ,  and 
therefore  by  the  very  determination  of  the  Lord  Himself  they 
neither  eat  His  flesh,  nor  drink  His  blood.  Run  now  to 
your  distinction  of  corporal  and  spiritual  eating  when  you 
will,  but  so  long  as  these  words  stand  written  in  the 
Gospel,  '  He  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me,'  the 
godly  will  soon  conclude,  that  such  as  live  not  by 
Christ,  do  not  eat  Christ  :  [his  own  capitals  :]  and  so 
that  corporal  eating  of  Christ's  flesh,  which  you  would 
erect,  common  to  the  faithful  and  faithless,  to  be  no  kind 
of  eating  at  all,  notwithstanding  they  receive  the  material 
and  external  elements  of  this  mystery."  (Quoted  in  Groode 
on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  790.) 

ii. 

"  The  sacraments  are  carnally  pressed  with  teeth,  which 
they  [i.e.,  the  wicked]  are  partakers  of  as  well  as  the  godly; 
but  Christ  Himself  is  not  eaten  with  teeth ;  and  therefore 
the  wicked,  wanting  both  sj)irit  and  faith  by  which  He  is 
received,  cannot  possibly  cat  His  flesh,  or  drink  His  blood, 
though  they  come  to  His  table  never  so  often''  (Ibid,  p.  791.) 

in. 

"The  signs  which  are  called  after  consecration  by  the 
names  Christ's  body  and  blood,  do  enter  our  mouths,  and 
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pass  our  throats ;  the  true  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  do  not, 
but  arc  eaten  at  the  Lord's  table  only  of  the  inward  man  by- 
faithful  devotion  and  affection,  preparing  the  heart  that  Christ 
may  lodge  there,  and  dwell  there,  where  He  delighteth,  and 
not  in  the  mouths  and  jaws  of  men,  which  is  no  place  for 

Him  THAT  SITTETH  IX  HEAVEN,  WHITHER  WE  MUST  FLY 
WITH  THE  SPIRITUAL  WINGS  OF  OUR  SOULS  AND  SPIRITS 
BEFORE  WE  CAN  BE  PARTAKERS  OF  HlM."   (Ibid,  p.  791.) 

IV. 

"  I  trust  the  godly  will  be  fully  resolved,  that  the  manner 
of  eating  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  which  the 
Lord  Himself  first  proposed  in  the  sixth  of  John,  was  not 
literal  nor  corporal,  as  the  Capernites  understand  Him  and 
were  deceived,  but  allegorical  and  spiritual.  Allegorical  in 
respect  of  the  words  which  be  not  there  precisely  taken  in 
their  usual  signification  for  grinding  with  the  teeth,  and 
straining  down  the  throat,  but  figuratively  spoken,  and 
import  as  much  as  confessing  and  embracing  with  heart  and 
inward  affection.  Spiritual,  because  not  our  mouths,  but 
our  minds — not  our  bellies,  but  our  spirits,  are  nourished 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  not  by  chewing 
or  swallowing,  but  by  remembering  and  believing  that 
His  body  was  wounded,  and  His  blood  shed  for  our 

PERFECT  AND  ETERNAL  REDEMPTION."   (Ibid,  p.  795.) 

V. 

u  As  we  doubt  not  that  Christ  is  always  present  on  His 
table  in  truth,  grace,  virtue,  and  effect,  if  ice  open  the  eyes  of 
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our  faith  to  behold  Sim,  and  mouth  of  our  spirits  to  receive 
Him,  so  the  local  and  corporal  hiding  of  His  human  sub- 
stance under  the  shews  of  bread  and  wine  was  never  taught 
by  any  Catholic  Father  or  Council."  (Ibid,  p.  801.) 

VI. 

"By  these  things  we  have  Him  in  this  world,  not 
really,  locally,  or  corporally,  but  truly,  comfortably,  and 
effectually,  so  as  our  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits  be  sanctified 
and  preserved  by  Him  against  the  day  of  redemption." 
(Ibid,  p.  800.) 

VII. 

"  [The  Fathers]  taught  Christ  to  be  present  not  in  flesh 
but  in  grace;  not  in  real  and  corporal  existence,  but  in 
spiritual  and  fruitful  efficience.  They  prepared  for  Him 
not  their  jaws  and  bellies,  but  their  minds  and  hearts." 
(Ibid,  pp.  801,  802.) 

VIII. 

"  For  as  that  part  of  man,  which  eateth  the  flesh  of  Christy 
everteth  your  real  presence,  because  no  local  or  corporal 
substance  can  enter  or  feed  the  soul,  and  the  truth  of 
Christ's  flesh  in  this  mystery  by  the  general  consent  of  all 
ages  and  churches  doth  enter  and  feed  the  soul ;  so  the 

PLACE  WHITHER  WE  MUST  ASCEND  BEFORE  WE  CAN  EAT  THE 

Lord's  flesh  doth  clearly  confute  the  same."  (Ibid,  p.  j 
802.) 

IX. 

"Your  Real  Presence  and  ubiquity,  if  you  will  have 
Christ's  human  substance  dispersed  in  many  places,  without 
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shape  or  circumscription,  are  the  very  bowels  and  in- 
wards OF  EUTYCHES'  HERESY."  (Ibid,  p.  803.) 

X. 

Phi,  (Romanist) : — "  I  see  you  mistake  us.  You  think 
we  adore  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  when  indeed  we  do 
not,  but  rather  we  adore  Christ  the  Son  the  living  God, 
and  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  in  those  mysteries,  as 
St.  Ambrose  saith,  or  as  toe  speak  more  usually,  under  those 
forms  of  bread  and  icine." 

Theo : — "I  mistake  you  not.  I  know  you  adore  that 
which  is  locally  and  really  enclosed  within  the  compass  of 
your  host  and  chalice,  supposing  it  in  matter  and  substance  to 
be  the  glorious  body  of  Christ ;  but  your  foundation  we  say 
is  false,  and  therefore  your  building  must  needs  be  ruinous. 
Christ  is  present  in  the  mysteries,  not  by  the  material  sub- 
stance of  His  body  closed  within  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  but  by  a  divine  and  spiritual  virtue  and  effieience,  not 
mixing  His  substance  with  the  elements,  BUT  ENTERING 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  nourishing  them  with  His 
spirit  and  grace  to  eternal  life,  the  elements  abiding  in  their 
proper  and  former  essence  and  substance."  (Ibid,  pp.  805,  6.) 

XI. 

"  Neither  they  nor  I  ever  denied  the  Eucharist  to  be  a 
sacrifice.  The  very  name  enforceth  it  to  be  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving ;  which  is  the  true  and  lively  sacrifice 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Lord's  table,  in  respect  of 
His  graces  and  mercies  there  proposed  to  us,  is  an  heavenly 
banquet,  which  we  must  eat,  and  not  sacrifice  :  but  the  duties 
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which  He  requireth  at  our  hands,  when  we  approach  His 
table,  are  sacrifices,  not  sacraments.  As  namely,  to  offer 
Him  thanks  and  praises,  faith  and  obedience,  yea  our  bodies 
and  souls,  to  be  living,  holy,  and  acceptable  sacrifices  unto 
Him,  which  is  our  reasonable  service."  (Quoted  from 
Waterland,  Works,  v.,  p.  134.) 

Calfhtll. 

James  Calfhill,  or  Calfield,  bom  about  1530,  educated  at  Oxford, 
was  nominated  to  succeed  Sandys  as  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when 
Sandys  was  removed  to  London ;  but  he  died  before  his  consecration. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Calf  hill's  answer  to 
John  Martial,  who  had  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
Romish  work,  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Cross." 

"  But  where  I  attribute  to  Christian  ministry  so  much  as 
I  spake  of,  there  is  no  cause  of  pride  for  popish  priests. 
For  they  swerve  so  far  from  Christ's  institution,  that  they 
serve  not  at  all  for  any  godly  purpose.  Christ  did  ordain 
His  apostles  to  preach ;  and  to  that  end  He  breathed  on 
them,  shewing,  by  that  sign,  the  power  and  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  wherewithal  He  endued  them :  but  the  Romish 
apes  only  retain  the  sign,  the  thing  itself  being  farthest 
from  them;  and  as  for  the  end  which  Christ  respected, 
they  have  least  regard  of.  For  they  have  taught  their 
priests,  that  it  is  least  part  of  their  duty  to  preach ;  most  to 
do  sacrifice,  and  say  Mass.  .  .  .  "We  know  that  Christ  did 
offer  Himself  sufficiently ;  and  made  a  perfect  satisfaction 
for  our  sins.  We  know  that  He  ncedeth  not  any  priest's 
help  to  be  as  acceptable  to  His  Father,  for  His  service  sake, 
as  Christ  for  that  one  and  only  sacrifice  of  His  body  was. 
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Christ  gave  commandment  to  be  faithful  ministers,  not 
bloody  conjurors.  Christ  gave  an  injunction  to  feed  the 
flock,  not  to  offer  sacrifice.  Christ  hath  promised  His  Holy- 
Ghost,  not  to  purge  and  take  away  sins,  but  to  maintain 
the  church,  and  keep  it  in  good  order.  And  as  for  the 
argument,  that  the  most  learned  papists  do  build  upon  the 
Greek  word,  may  easily  be  answered.  For  Chrysostom, 
when  he  had  considered  how  Paul  had  written,  that 
he  was  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  consecrating  the 
Gospel ;  (for  so  St.  Augustine  turneth  it,)  that  there  might 
be  an  acceptable  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Gentiles, 
saith:  that  the  apostle  there  did  make  full  mention  of  all 
the  sacrifice  that  he  could  make ;  using  both  the  terms  of 
XsiToupyix  and  Upovpyia,  whereupon  the  papists  will  ground 
their  idolatrous  Mass.  This  is  my  sacrifice,  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  saith  he  :  my  sword  is  the  Gospel ;  my  sacrifice  is 
the  Gentiles."  (Answer  to  Martiall,  P.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  229, 
230.) 

Cooper. 

Thomas  Cooper,  or  Cowper,  was  made  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  1540.  In  Mary's  reign  he  practised  as  a  physician 
in  Oxford,  but  upon  her  death  became  a  frequent  preacher,  and 
was  several  years  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University.  In  1570  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  1584  was  translated  to 
Winchester.    He  died  April  29th,  1594. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  a  publication 
entitled,  "  An  Answer  in  Defence  of  the  Faith."  It  was 
written  (1562)  by  Cooper  in  reply  to  an  anonymous  work, 
called  "  An  Apology  of  Private  Mass." 
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"When  we  interpret  Christ's  words,  we  say  it  is  a 
figurative  speech,  and  such  as  the  Holy  Ghost  often  useth 
in  the  institution  of  sacraments  and  ceremonies,  or  in  the 
describing  of  other  mysteries.  The  figure  is  named  Meto- 
nymia  ;  when  the  name  of  the  thing  is  given  unto  the  sign. 
When  these  words  therefore  be  laid  unto  us,  '  This  is  My 
Body,"  we  say  it  is  most  true.  But  mystically,  sacra- 
mentally,  figuratively,  not  really  and  according  to  the 
natural  substance.  For  this  interpretation  we  have  a 
number  of  examples  out  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures." 
("Defence  of  the  Truth,"  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  199.) 

ii. 

"For,  sure  I  am,  that  neither  the  institution  of  Christ 
maketh  mention  of  any  oblation  or  sacrifice  to  be  done  by 
the  minister,  saving  only  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving :  nor 
yet  the  Scripture  appointeth  any  bounden  duty  for  the 
priest  more  to  use  the  sacrament  than  other  godly  and 

well-disposed  Christian  men   A  sacrifice  is  a  thing 

given  to  God :  the  sacrament  was  a  thing  given  to  us. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  of  nature  more  contrary  than 
your  sacrifice,  and  Christ's  sacrament."  (Ibid,  pp.  87,  88.) 

in. 

"  So  much  difference  therefore  as  is  between  to  give  and 
to  receive  ;  to  remember  one  perfect  sacrifice,  and  daily  to 
reiterate  a  sacrifice ;  to  celebrate  in  common  as  a  testimony 
of  unity,  (and)  to  creep  in  corners  or  by-chapels  as  a  sign  of 
separation ;  so  much  difference  is  there  between  the  sacra- 
ment by  Christ's  appointment,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
by  you  devised."  (Ibid,  p.  99.) 
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COVERDALE. 

Miles  Coverdale,  bom  1487,  studied  at  Cambridge,  entered  the 
Augustinian  order,  aided  Tyndale  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  by  permission  of  Henry  VIII.,  published  his  own  translation  in 
It  was  the  first  printed  English  Bible.  Three  years  after, 
while  at  Paris  preparing  for  another  edition,  he  was  cited  before  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  copies  printed  were  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
He  returned  to  England,  was  made  almoner  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr, 
and  in  1551  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign  he  reached 
Geneva,  contributing  his  aid  to  the  Geneva  Bible.  He  returned 
after  Mary's  death,  and  held  for  a  short  time  a  rectory  in  London. 
He  died  1568. 

The  First  extract  is  from  a  treatise,  the  plan  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  Zuinglc.  It  is  said  to  have  heen  first 
published  at  Marpurg  in  1540 — 47. 

i. 

"  But  then  eat  we  His  flesh,  and  then  drink  ice  His  blood, 
when  we  through  true  belief  do  ponder  and  consider  what 
He  hath  done  and  suffered  for  our  sakes ;  then  are  we 
partakers  of  His  Sapper  and  Feast,  when  we  for  His  sake  do 
live,  as  He  did  for  His  Father's  sake."  ("  Fruitful  Lessons," 
P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  212.) 

IT. 

"  But  let  us  look,  wherefore  they  call  it  a  sacrifice.  Even 
because,  say  they,  that  in  the  Mass  Christ  the  Son  is 
offered  up  unto  God  His  Father.  Oh,  what  a  great  blas- 
phemy is  this ;  yea,  to  be  abhorred  of  all  virtuous  men ! 

  But  they  will  say,  Christ  is  not  so  sacrificed  in  the 

Mass,  that  He  dieth  again  upon  the  Cross ;  but  it  is  for  the 
remembrance  of  the  same  sacrifice  that  once  was  made. 
Why  do  they  then  call  it  a  sacrifice,  seeing  it  is  but  a 
remembrance  of  a  sacrifice?"  (Remains,  pp.  470,  471.) 

i 
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in. 

"And  when  this  perverse  opinion  was  once  received,  it- 
engendered  many  other  superstitions.  First,  that  carnal 
adoration,  which  is  none  other  thing  but  mere  idolatry.  For 
if  a  man  would  prostrate  himself  before  the  bread,  and 
honour  Christ  there,  as  if  He  were  there  present,  contained 
therein,  were  not  that  the  setting  up  of  an  idol  instead  of 
the  sacrament  ?  For  we  were  not  commanded  to  honour, 
but  to  eat."*  ("  Fruitful  Lessons,"  p.  456.) 

FlJLKE. 

William  Fulke  born  sometime  before  1538.  Educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, studied  law  for  six  years,  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  1564,  was  subsequently  ejected  on  accoimt  of 
his  intimacy  with  Cartwright.  In  1571,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Warley  in  Essex,  and  in  1573  to  that  of  Dennington  in 
Suffolk.  Afterwards  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  as 
British  Ambassador  to  Paris.  In  1578  was  made  Master  of  Pembroke 
College.    He  died  in  1589. 

The  first  four  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work  published 
in  1583,  in  defence  "  of  the  sincere  and  true  translations  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue." 

i. 

"The  word  priest,  by  Popish  abuse,  is  commonly  taken  for 
a  sacrificer,  the  same  that  sacerdos  in  Latin.  But  the 
Holy  Ghost  never  calleth  the  ministers  of  the  word  and 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  Upzis  or  sacerdotcs. 
Therefore  the  translators,  to  make  a  difference  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Old  Testament  and  them  of  the  New, 
calleth  the  one,  according  to  the  usual  acception,  priests,  and 

*  Tliis  extract  is  from  a  treatise  translated  by  Coverdale  from  Calvin. 
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the  other,  according  to  the  original  derivation,  elders.  Which 
distinction  seeing  the  vulgar  Latin  text  doth  always  rightly 
observe,  it  is  in  favour  of  your  heretical  sacrificing  priest- 
hood, that  you  corruptly  translate  sarcerdos  and  presbyter 
always,  as  though  they  were  all  one,  a  priest,  as  though  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  that  distinction  in  vain,  or  that 
there  were  no  difference  between  the  priesthood  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old.  The  name  of  priest,  according  to 
the  original  derivation  from  presbyter,  we  do  not  refuse : 
but  according  to  the  common  acception  for  a  sacrificer, 
we  cannot  take  it,  when  it  is  spoken  of  the  ministry  of  the 
New  Testament."  ("  Defence  of  Translation,  "  P.  S.  Edit, 
p.  109.) 

ii. 

"  In  denying  the  blasphemous  sacrifice  of  the  popish  mass, 
with  the  altar  and  priesthood  that  thereto  belongeth,  we 
use  no  wily  policy,  but  with  open  mouth  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  we  cry  out  upon  it.  The  sacrifices, 
priests,  and  altars  of  the  Gentiles  were  abominable. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  their  priests,  and  altars,  are 
all  accomplished  and  finished  in  the  only  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
our  High  Priest,  offered  once  for  all  upon  the  altar  of  the 
cross :  which  Christ  our  Saviour,  seeing  He  is  a  High  Priest 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  hath  an  eternal 
priesthood,  and  such  as  passeth  not  by  succession.  (Heb  vii.) 
Therefore  did  not  Christ  at  His  last  supper  institute  any 
external  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  His  body  and  blood,  but 
a  sacrament,  joined  with  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  praise 
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and  thanksgiving :  which  sacrament  being  administered 
by  the  ministers  thereto  appointed,  the  sacrifice  is  so 
common  to  the  whole  Church  of  the  faithful,  who  are  all 
spiritual  priests,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  as  much  as 
the  minister  of  the  word  and  sacraments."  (Ibid,  p.  241.) 

in. 

"Beza  saith  expressly  in  this  place,  (1  Cor.  x.)  that  to 
bless  here  is  to  sanctify  or  consecrate,  because  that  the 
ordinance  of  God  being  rehearsed  and  set  forth,  the  bread 
and  wine  are  appointed  to  this  holy  use,  that  they  should 
be  the  sacraments  of  the  true  and  natural  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  that  is,  the  signs  and  pledges  thereof,  and  that  in 
such  sort,  that  the  same  thing  which  is  signified  is  offered 
to  us  to  be  received  spiritually"  (Ibid,  pp.  501,  502.) 

IV. 

"  Master  "Whitaker  is  not  so  young  a  divine,  but  he 
knoweth  that  Chrysostom  speaketh  of  the  ineffable  manner 
of  Christ's  presence  spiritually,  though  He  be  absent  cor- 
porally :  as  in  the  place  by  you  cited,  de  sacerdotio,  it  is  most 
manifest,  where  he  saith  that  we  may  '  see  the  people  dyed 
and  made  red  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ; '  which  as 
it  is  not  with  the  eye  of  the  body,  but  with  the  eye  of  faith, 
so  is  Christ  that  is  corporally  present  in  heaven,  spiritually 
present  unto  the  faith  of  the  worthy  receiver  .  .  .  'It  is  a 
famous  place'  indeed,  that  never  a  one  of  the  ancient 
writers  could  consider  for  any  real  presence  to  be  drawn 
out  of  it."  (Ibid,  p.  510,511.) 
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v. 

"  Here  is  no  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
but  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  mystery  thereof;  no  sacrifice 
propitiatory  for  sins,  but  of  thanksgiving,  and  remembrance 
of  the  propitiation  made  by  the  Lamb  Himself,  in  hope  of 
eternal  redemption ;  no  oblation  by  the  priest  only,  but  by 
the  whole  Church  and  every  member  thereof,  as  was  the 
oblation  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  whereunto  he  compareth 
this  sacrifice,  interpreting  those  words  of  Exodus  xii.  : 
'  Every  man  shall  take  a  lamb  according  to  their  families 
and  households,  and  offer  him  in  sacrifice  at  the  evening.' 
That  is  to  say,  (saith  Ceolfride,)  all  Christian  Churches,  etc., 
as  before.  By  which  words  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Papists 
now-a-days  are  departed  even  from  that  faith  of  the 
sacrament  and  sacrifice  thereof  that  Augustin  brought  from 
Borne."  (Answers,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  8.) 

VI. 

"  The  Church  of  English  Saxons  believed  the  sacrament 
to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,j  not  carnally,  but 
spiritually;  expressly  denying  as  well  the  carnal  presence 
as  Transubstantiation,  which  the  Papists  hold."  (iElf.  Serm. 
Pasc.  and  Ep.,  Ibid,  p.  20.) 

VII. 

"In  the  English  Saxon  Church  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  not  then  hanged  up  to  be  worshipped, 
nor  carried  in  procession,  because  they  had  not  the  opinion 
of  carnal  presence  which  the  Papists  have,"  etc.  "  The 
English  Saxons'  Church  denied  that  wicked  men  received 
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the  body  and  blood  of  Christ"  {M\i.  Serm.  Pasc.)  "The 
Papists  hold  that  not  only  wicked  men,  but  also  brute  beasts 
eat  the  body  of  Christ,  if  they  eat  the  external  sacrament 
thereof:'  (Ibid,  p.  21.) 

VHI. 

"  The  calf  that  was  killed  was  by  God's  appointment 
a  sacrifice  of  the  only  and  singular  Sacrifice  of  Christ's 
death,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  signification  ;  for  the  Jews 
had  other  ceremonies  than  sacrifices,  which  did  signify  the 
death  of  Christ:  but  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  by  God's 
appointment  a  sacrifice  ;  therefore  the  signification  cannot 
make  it  so."  (Ibid,  p.  382.) 

JEWEL. 

Neal  says  of  Jolm  Jewel,  "He  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  1522,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Chinch  College,  Oxon,  where  he  proceeded  M.A. 
1544.  In  King  Edward's  reign  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation,  but  not  haviug  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  he  yielded  to 
some  things  against  his  conscience  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  for 
which  he  asked  the  pardon  of  God  and  the  Church,  among  the  exiles 
in  Germany,  where  he  continued  a  confessor  of  the  Gospel  till  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  accession,  when  he  returned  home,  and  was  preferred  to 

the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  in  1559  He  was  a  truly  pjious 

man,  and  died  in  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind.  Some  of  his  last  words 
were,  '  I  have  not  so  lived  that  I  am  ashamed  to  die ;  neither  am  I 
afraid  to  die,  for  we  have  a  gracious  Lord.  There  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness.  Christ  is  my  righteousness.  Lord,  let  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,'  which  he  did  at  Mockton-Farley,  September 
25,  1571,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Iris  age,  and  lies  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury."  (History  of  the  Puritans, 
i,  p.  183.) 

Jewel's  powerful  voice  made  itself  so  clearly  heard,  not 

in  England  only,  but  on  the  Continent ;  *  he  was  so  much 

*  See  Strype's  Parker,  Book  iv.,  'kChap.  v.,  p.  317,  and  Strype's 
Annals,  Vol.  i.,  Chap,  xxv.,  pp.  284 — 288.  Also  Heylhi's  History 
of  Reformation,  E.  H.  S.  Edit.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  328—330,  385—387. 
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regarded  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  the  influence  he  exercised  under  Elizabeth  was  so 
great,  moreover  he  has  been  so  referred  to  in  support  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  has 
been  defended,  that  we  must  occupy  some  space  in  extracts 
from  his  writings. 

i. 

"  To  conclude,  Three  things  herein  we  must  consider  : — 
First,  that  we  put  a  difference  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  itself  that  is  signified. 

"Secondly,  That  we  seek  Christ  above  in  heaven,  and 
imagine  not  Him  to  be  present  bodily  upon  the  earth  . 

"  Thirdly,  That  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  be  eaten  by  faith 
only,  and  none  otherwise."  (Sermon  and  Harding,  P.S. 
Edit.,  p.  449.) 

ii. 

"  Now  consider  thou,  good  Christian  reader,  with  thyself, 
whether  it  be  better  to  use  this  word  'figure,'  which  word 
hath  been  often  used  of  Tertullian,  St.  Augustine,  and  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  without  controlment ;  or  else 
those  newfangled  words,  ' really,'  'corporally/  'carnally/ 
etc.  Which  words  M.  Harding  is  not  able  to  show  that,  in 
this  case  of  being  really  in  the  sacrament,  any  one  of  all 
the  old  Fathers  ever  used."  (Ibid,  p.  49.) 

III. 

"  Cyrillus  saith :  Our  sacrament  teacheth  us  not  to  eat 
a  man  (with  the  material  mouth  of  our  body,)  in  ungodly 
sort  leading  the  minds  of  the  faithful  unto  gross  cogitation. 
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It  is  a  holy  mystery,  and  a  heavenly  action,  forcing  our 
minds  up  into  heaven,  and  there  teaching  us  to  eat  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  to  drink  His  blood ;  not  outwardly  by 
the  service  of  our  bodies,  but  inwardly  by  our  faith,  and 
that  verily  and  indeed.  The  truth  hereof  standeth  not  in 
any  real  or  corporal  prese^xe,  but,  as  Hilarius  saith,  in  a 
mystery,  which  is,  in  a  sacrament :  whereby  outwardly  and 
unto  our  senses  we  express  that  thing  in  our  bodies  that 
must  be  wrought  inwardly  in  our  minds.' "  (Ibid,  pp. 
475,  476.) 

IV. 

"  Like  as  the  body  or  compass  of  the  sun,  being  in  one 
certain  place  of  the  heavens,  reacheth  out  his  beams  and 
giveth  influence  into  the  world;  even  so  Christ,  the  Sun 
of  Justice,  being  in  heaven  in  one  place  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  likewise  reacheth  out  His  beams,  and  giveth  His 
influence  into  the  faithful,  and  so  feedeth  them,  not  by  bare 
imagination  of  fantasy,  but  truly,  substantially,  and  indeed. 
And  as  the  sun  is  more  comfortable,  and  more  refresheth 
the  world,  being  absent,  by  his  beams,  than  if  his  very 
natural  substance  and  compass  lay  here  upon  the  earth; 
even  so  the  body  of  Christ,  being  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  in  the  very  substance  and  nature  of  the  flesh,  and 
there  evermore  entreating  mercy  for  our  sins,  is  much  more 
comfortable  unto  us,  and  more  quickeneth  both  our  bodies 
and  souls  by  His  heavenly  and  spiritual  influence,  than  if  it 
were  here  present  fleshly  before  our  eyes.  And  as  the  sun, 
not  coming  down  from  heaven,  nor  leaving  his  place, 
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is  nevertheless  present  with  us  in  our  houses,  in  our  faces, 
in  our  hands,  and  in  our  bosoms ;  even  so  Christ,  being  in 
heaven,  not  coming  down,  nor  leaving  His  room  there,  yet 
nevertheless  is  present  with  us  in  our  congregations,  in  our 
hearts,  in  our  prayers,  in  the  mystery  of  baptism,  and  in  the 
sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood."  (Ibid,  p.  499.) 

v. 

"And  where  he  saith,  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment contain  covertly  under  them  the  thing  itself  that  they 
signify,  and  that  according  to  Christ's  promise  ;  verily  this 
saying  covertly  containeth  a  great  untruth.  For  as  he 
is  not  able  to  allege  any  ancient  learned  Father  that  ever 
once  mentioned  this  privy  and  secret  being  under  such 
covert,  so  he  is  not  able  to  show  that  Christ  ever  made  him 
any  such  promise  touching  the  same."  (Harding,  Thess., 
etc.,  P.S.  Edit.,  p.  602.) 

VI. 

"  It  appeareth  by  the  witness  of  the  ancient  learned 
doctors  and  fathers,  that  we  are  really  and  corporally  joined 
and  united  unto  Christ,  not  only  by  the  mysteries  of  the 
holy  Supper,  but  also  by  faith,  by  baptism,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  by  love,  and  other  ways."  (Apology  and  Defence, 
P.S.  Edit,  p.  494.) 

VII. 

u  St.  Augustine  saith :  '  They  washed  their  coats  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  grace  of  God 
through  Christ.'  This  grace  flowing  from  Christ's  body 
upon  the  cross,  and  given  to  the  faithful  in  the  ministration 
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of  the  holy  mysteries,  oftentimes  beareth  the  name  of 
Christ's  body,  and  is  the  ground  and  substance  of  the 
sacrament;  and  whosoever  is  partaker  of  this  grace  is  also 
partaker  of  Christ's  body.  Therefore  St.  Augustine  saith : 
*  Whereas  the  sacraments  were  common  to  all,  yet  the  grace 
thereof  was  not  common  to  all :  and  that  is  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  sacraments.'  .  .  .  Here  M.  Harding 
once  again  moveth  a  very  needless  question.  '  We  de- 
mand,' saith  he,  '  whether  we  receive  the  same  body  of 
Christ  by  faith  only,  without  our  body,  or  with  the  office  of 
our  body.'  Any  child  might  soon  be  able  to  assoil  this 
riddle.  Eabanus  Maurus  saith,  as  it  is  alleged  before  ;  The 
sacrament  is  received  with  the  bodily  mouth  ;  but  with  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  (which  is  the  body  of  Christ)  the 
inner  man  (that  is,  not  the  body,  but  the  soul)  is  filled." 
(Ibid,  p.  487.) 

vm. 

"  Now,  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  seen,  so  is  it  touched ; 
and,  as  it  is  touched,  so  is  it  eaten.  But  it  is  not  seen  with 
bodily  eyes ;  it  is  not  touched  with  bodily  fingers ;  for  St. 
Ambrose  saith  :  '  By  faith  Christ  is  touched  ;  by  faith 
Christ  is  seen.''  Therefore  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten 
with  the  bodily  mouth,  but  only  by  faith,  which  is  the 
spiritual  mouth  of  the  soul."  (Ibid,  p.  531.) 

IX. 

"Again  he  saith:  '  Whoso  abideth  not  in  Christ,  nor 
Christ  in  him,  out  of  doubt  he  eateth  not  spiritually  His 
flesh,  nor  drinketh  His  blood;  notwithstanding  carnally 
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(that  is  to  say  with  the  hodily  mouth)  and  visibly  he  do 
press  with  his  teeth  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  and  rather  eateth  and  drinketh  (not  Christ's 
very  body  and  blood,  but)  the  sacrament  of  so  great  a 
thing,  unto  his  judgment.*  These  words,  M.  Harding,  be 
so  plain,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  ye  should  more  de- 
sire. They  are  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  for  that  they 
despise  the  price  wherewith  they  were  saved,  not  for  that 
they  receive  it  really  into  their  mouths. 

"  So  St.  Augustine  saith  again  :  '  The  advouterer  is  guilty 
of  everlasting  death,  because  he  despised  in  himself  the 
blood  of  our  Saviour.'  The  distinction  that  you  imagine 
between  real  receiving  in  the  wicked,  and  effectual  re- 
ceiving in  the  godly,  as  it  is  only  of  yourself,  without  the 
authority  of  any  doctor,  Greek  or  Latin,  so  is  it  nothing 
else  but  a  very  '  effectual'  and  '  real '  folly.  For  the  very 
body  of  Christ,  if  it  be  not  effectually  received,  is  not 
received.  Christ  Himself  saith  :  '  He  that  eateth  me  shall 
live  by  me.'  St.  Ambrose  saith :  1  This  bread  is  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  He  that  receiveth  it  shall  not  die  the  death 
of  a  sinner.' "  (Defence  and  Letters,  p.  895.) 

x. 

"  You  may  not  negligently  pass  over  these  words,  M. 
Harding :  St.  Augustine  saith  plainly :  '  The  thing  itself 
that  is  represented  by  the  sacrament  (that  is  to  say,  the 
very  body  of  Christ)  is  received  of  all  men  to  life,  and 
of  no  man  to  destruction,  whosoever  shall  be  partaker  of 
it.'  Hereof  you  must  needs  conclude  against  yourself,  that 
the  wicked  receive  not  the  body  of  Christ."  (Ibid,  p.  895.) 
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XI. 

"  Neither  do  we  say  that  Christ,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John,  speaking  of  the  spiritual  eating  hy  faith,  made  mention 
of  any  figure,  but  only  of  His  very  flesh  and  very  blood, 

INDEED  AND  VERILY  TO  BE  EATEN  AND  DRUNKEN.  Notwith- 
standing we  say  that  Christ,  afterward  in  His  last  supper, 
unto  the  same  spiritual  eating  added  also  an  outward  sacra- 
ment, which  of  the  old  Fathers  is  oftentimes  and  commonly 
called  a  figure."  (Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  453.) 

XII. 

"  And  St.  Augustine  saith :  '  The  sacrament  is  received 
from  the  Lord's  table,  of  some  unto  life,  of  some  unto  de- 
struction :  but  the  thing  itself  whereof  it  is  a  sacrament 
(that  is,  the  body  of  Christ)  is  received  of  every  man  unto 
life,  and  of  no  man  unto  destruction,  whosoever  be  partaker 
of  it."  (Ibid,  p.  453.) 

XIII. 

"  Therefore  icicked  men,  and  such  as  believe  not,  receive 
not  the  body  of  Christ  :  they  have  no  portion  in  it 
So  saith  Origen:  4  The  body  of  Christ  is  the  true  food, 
which  no  evil  man  can  eat ;  for,  if  the  evil  man  could  eat 
the  body  of  our  Lord,  it  should  not  be  written,  '  He  that 
eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.'"  (Harding,  Thess., 
p.  1120.) 

XIV. 

"  This  is  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  old  Fathers,  that 
the  wicked  are  not  partakers  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
because  they  lack  faith,  whereby  only  Christ  is  received  of 
us.    As  Augustine  saith  :  '  How  shall  I  hold  Christ,  being 
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absent  ?  how  shall  I  thrust  my  hand  up  into  heaven,  that 
I  may  hold  Him  sitting  there  ?  Send  up  thy  faith,  and 
thou  holdest  Him.'  By  this  means  we  draw  nigh  to  Christ, 
we  hide  ourselves  in  His  wounds,  we  suck  at  His  breast, 
we  feed  of  His  body,  and  comfortably  lay  up  in  our  mind 
that  His  flesh  was  crucified  and  wounded  for  our  sakes." 
(Ibid,  p.  1121.) 

xv. 

"  The  sacrament  is  eaten  as  well  of  the  wicked  as  of  the 
faithful :  the  body  is  only  eaten  of  the  faithful.  The 
sacrament  may  be  eaten  unto  judgment ;  the  body  cannot 
be  eaten  bat  unto  salvation.  Without  the  sacrament  we 
may  be  saved;  but  without  the  body  of  Christ  we  have  no 
salvation,  we  cannot  be  saved.  As  St.  Augustine  saith  : 
'  He  that  receiveth  not  the  flesh  of  Christ  hath  not  life ; 
and  he  that  receiveth  the  same  hath  life,  and  that  for 
ever."  (Ibid,  pp.  1121,  1122.) 

XVI. 

"  But  Christ,  when  He  spake  these  words,  meant  not  the 
receiving  of  the  sacrament,  but  the  spiritual  eatixg  of  His 
very  body,  and  the  spiritual  drinking  of  His  very  blood ; 
whereof  he  is  made  partaker  unto  resurrection  and  life 
everlasting,  whosoever  believeth  in  the  death  of  Christ" 
(Apology  and  Defence,  p.  532.) 

XVTI. 

"Verily,  Christ  promised  His  body  to  be  received  by 
faith,  and  by  faith  only,  and  none  otherwise."  (Ibid,  p. 
532.) 
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XVIII. 

"  St.  Chrysostom  concludcth  thus :  *  The  thing  that  we 
do  is  done  in  remembrance"  of  that  thing  that  was  done 
before.  For  Christ  said,  Do  this  in  my  remembrance.  Hereby 
it  appeareth  in  what  sense  the  old  Fathers  used  these  words, 
'  oblation '  and  '  sacrifice.'  "  (Sermons  and  Harding,  p.  171.) 

XIX. 

"  Now,  touching  the  adoration  *  of  the  sacrament,  M. 
Harding  is  not  able  to  shew  neither  any  commandment  of 
Christ,  nor  any  word  or  example  of  the  Apostles  or  ancient 
Fathers  concerning  the  same.  It  is  a  thing  very  lately 
devised  by  Pope  Honorius,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1226  ; 
afterward  increased  by  the  new  solemn  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  day,  by  Pope  Urbanus,  Anno  1264  ;  and  last  of  all 
confirmed  for  ever  by  multitudes  of  pardons  in  the  council 
of  Vienna  by  Pope  Clement  the  fifth,  anno  1310.  The 
Church  of  Asia  and  Graecia  never  received  it  until  this  day. 
The  matter  is  great,  and  cannot  be  attempted  without  great 
danger.  To  give  the  honour  of  God  to  a  creature  that  is 
no  God,  it  is  manifest  idolatry.  And  '  all  idolaters,'  as 
St.  John  saith,  '  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  lake  burning 

*  The  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  observe  Jewel's  sayings 
concerning  "  Adoration,"  because  he  too  (like  Ridley)  has  spoken  of 
worshipping  the  elements,  saying  in  his  reply  to  Harding:  "  Neither 
do  we  only  adore  Christ,  as  very  God, but  also  we  worship  and  rever- 
ence the  Sacrament  and  holy  mystery  of  Christ's  bodj^."  Words  which 
appear  to  have  been  strangely  misunderstood  in  a  paper  published 
under  the  title,  "  Was  John  Jewell  a  heretic  ?  "  (Pickering.)  See 
note  above  on  Ridley. 
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with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the   second   death.' " 
(Sermons  and  Harding,  p.  516.) 

xx. 

"Origen  in  that  whole  place  speaketh  not  one  word, 
neither  of  worshipping  the  sacrament  nor  of  Christ's  real 
or  corporal  being  therein,  nor  of  material  entering  into 
our  bodies."  (Ibid,  p.  536.) 

XXI. 

"  If  M.  Harding  will  gather  hereof  that  Origen  teacheth 
us  to  adore  the  sacrament,  then  must  he  also  say  that 
Origen  likewise  teacheth  us  to  adore  the  bishop,  or  any 
other  godly  man,  and  that  even  as  Gfod,  and  with  godly 
honour.,,  (Ibid,  p.  537.) 

XXII. 

"  But  M.  Harding  will  reply,  Chrysostom  saith :  '  As 
Christ  was  in  the  stall,  so  He  is  now  upon  the  altar ;  and 
as  He  was  sometimes  in  the  woman's  arms,  so  He  is  now 
in  the  priest's  hands.'    True  it  is  Christ  was  there,  and 
Christ  is  here  ;  but  not  in  one  or  like  sort  of  being.  For 
He  was  in  the  stall  by  bodily  presence  ;  upon  the  holy 
table  He  is  by  way  of  ei  sacrament.    The  woman  in  her 
arms  held  Him  really  ;  the  priest  in  his  hands  holdeth  Him 
only  in  a  mystery.    So  saith  St.  Paul :  '  Christ  dwelleth  in 
our  hearts  ;'  and  no  doubt  the  same  Christ  that  lay  in  the 
stall.    It  is  one  and  the  same  Christ ;  but  the  difference 
standeth  in  the  manner  of  His  being  there  :  for  in  the  stall 
He  lay  by  presence  of  His  body ;  in  our  hearts  He  lieth  by 
presence  of  faith.    If  this  exposition  seem  to  M.  Harding 
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over  exquisite  or  curious,  then  will  I  say  further :  Christ  is 
so  upon  the  table  as  the  faithful  people  is  upon  the  table. 
St.  Augustine,  speaking  to  the  people,  saith  thus  :  '  You 
are  upon  the  table,  you  are  in  the  cup.'  But  the  people  is 
not  there  grossly,  really,  and  indeed,  but  in  a  mystery. 
Even  so  is  Cbrist's  body  upon  the  table,  not  grossly,  not 
really,  or  indeed,  but  in  a  mystery."  (Ibid,  p.  539.) 

"  But  they  will  reply,  St.  Ambrose  saith :  '  We  do  adore 
Christ's  flesh  in  the  mysteries.'  Hereof  groweth  their  whole 
error.  For  St.  Ambrose  saith  not,  we  do  adore  the  mysteries, 
or  the  flesh  of  Christ  really  present,  or  materially  contained 
in  the  mysteries ;  as  it  is  supposed  by  M.  Harding.  Only 
he  saith :  '  We  adore  Christ's  flesh  in  the  mysteries,'  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  ministration  of  the  mysteries.  .  .  .  But 
this  adoration  .  .  .  neither  is  directed  to  the  sacraments 
nor  requireth  any  corporal  or  real  presence.  So  St. 
Hierome  saith  :  '  Paula  adored  Christ  in  the  stall,'  and  that 
he  himself  adored  Christ  in  the  grave. 

"  And  St.  Chrysostom  teacheth  us  to  adore  Christ's 
body  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  Yet  neither  was 
Christ's  body  then  really  present  in  the  stall,*  or  grave ; 

*  Harding  had  quoted  from  St.  Ambrose,  "  Per  scabellmn  terra 
intelligitur,  per  terrain  autem  caro  Christi,  quam  liodie  quoque  in 
nrysteriis  adoramus."  Jewel  argues  that  such  adoration  was  paid 
to  Christ  in  the  stall  and  the  grave,  when  Christ  was  no  longer  really 
present  in  either. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  said,  "  The  question  then,  as  to  the  adoration  of  our  : 
Lord  present  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  should  be  considered,  apart 
from  any  notion  of  seeming  unfitness.    People  have  profanely  spoken 
of  '  wafer-gods.'    They  might  as  well  have  spoken  of  'fire-gods.' .... 
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nor  is  it  now  present  in  the  water  of  Baptism.  Thus  St. 
Ambrose  saith,  '  We  adore  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the 
mysteries.'"  (Ibid,  pp.  542,  543.) 

Much  more  might  they  have  used  the  title,  'Infant  God,'  as  a  term  of 
reproach  against  the  Holy  Child,  Jesus.  The  simple  question  is,  'Is 
our  Lord  and  God  present  there  ? '  If,  or  rather  since,  He  is  present 
there,  the  outward  appearance  is  no  more  hindrance  to  us,  than  the 
dress  which  He  wore  as  man." 

I  can  hardly  think  that  some  portion  of  the  above  was  not  some- 
what hastily  written.  '  The  Holy  Child  Jesus '  was  a  Divine  Person 
incarnate,  having  taken  upon  Him  our  flesh,  '  so  that  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood  were  joined 
together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be  divided."  (Art.  ii.)  Is  it  really 
meant  that  on  the  Altar  a  divine  Person  becomes  in  like  manner 
impanate,  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  the  nature  of  Christ 
and  the  nature  of  bread,  should  be  joined  together  in  one  Person? 
There  are  indeed  some  savings  of  those  who  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Objective  Presence,  which  seem  to  make  too  near  an  approach 
to  sometliing  like  this ;  as  where  we  read, "  a  real  union — in  the  Incar- 
nation between  the  Eternal  WORD  and  man's  nature,  and  in  the 
Eucharist  between  the  Person  of  Clnist  and  the  elements  of  bread  and 

wine  What  was  done  in  the  Incarnation  is  renewed  in  the 

sacrament."  (Tracts  for  the  Day,  v.,  p.  16.)  Again,  "Both  in  the 
Incarnation  and  in  the  Eucharist  the  mystery  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  natures,  which  remain  distinct  without  mixture  or  con- 
fusion." (Ibid,  p.  17.)  Again,  "To  say  that  He  .  .  .  was  made  man, 
enforces  the  additional  confession  that  .  .  .  He  incarnates  Himself,  so 
to  say,  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  .  .  .  The  Eucharist 
is  the  Complement  and  Extension  of  the  Incarnation."  (Ibid,  p.  44.) 
But  I  cannot  suppose  that  either  Dr.  Pusey  or  the  writer  of  the  Tract 
would  maintain  such  an  impanation.  And  indeed  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  words  of  Dr.  Pusey,  in  the  context,  shew  that  he  is  only 
mamtaining  a  Presence,  and  that  the  outward  forms  should  not  hinder 
that  Presence  fi-om  being  adored.  But  to  this  it  must  be  answered — 
that  not  every  presence  of  God  is  adorable.  God  is  present  every- 
where. God  was  present  in  the  golden  calf.  Yet  not  the  less  did 
His  people  commit  idolatry  when  they  worshipped  Him  under  the 
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XXIII. 

"  So  if  M.  Harding  will  likewise  demand  wherefore  we 
adore  not  the  sacrament  with  godly  honour,  the  godly 

form  of  a  graven  image.  In  like  manner  it  seems  to  me,  there  is 
peril  of  idolatry  in  worshipping  the  presence  of  God  under  any  otlier 
form,  unless  that  presence  be  indeed  either,  (1,)  Such  a  presence  as  that 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  which  is  of  necessity  adorable,  (such  a 
presence,  as  that  we  should  be  able  to  say  to  the  very  present 
visible  object  of  our  adoration,  as  to  a  Person  '  My  Lord  and  My 
God,'  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God) ;  or,  (2,)  A 
presence  with  such  a  manifestation  as  commands  adoration,  or,  (3,) 
A  presence  with  direct  injunction  to  adore.  Tyndale  has  said,  "If 
they  will  say,  where  Christ's  blood  is,  there  is  His  body,  and  where 
His  body  is  there  is  His  soul,  and  where  His  soul  is  there  is  the  God- 
head and  the  Trinity  And  there  men  ought  to  pray,  and  say, 

1  O  Father,  which  art  present  with  Thy  Son,  Christ,  under  bread  and 
wine,  or  in  form  of  bread  and  wine'  ....  then  as  the  old  prophet  for 
like  idolatry  denieth  God  to  dwell  in  the  temple  ....  even  so  deny  I 
the  body  of  Christ  to  be  any  more  in  the  sacrament  than  God  was  in 
the  golden  calves  ....  for  though  God  be  present  everywhere,  yet  if 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  compass  him  ....  and  much  less  the 
temple  that  was  at  Jerusalem,  how  should  He  have  a  dwelling  place 
in  a  little  wafer  or  crumb  of  bread?  ....  Christ,  though  He 
affirmed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  His  Father  to  be  in  Him, 
yet  He  taught  not  His  disciples  to  direct  the  prayer  to  the  Father  in 
Him,  but  up  to  the  Father  in  heaven ;  neither  lift  He  up  His  eyes  to 

His  Father  in  the  sacrament,  but  to  His  Father  in  heaven  

Though  God's  presence  be  everywhere,  yet  will  He  be  prayed  to  up 
the  place  only  where  we  shall  see  Him,  and  where  He  would  have  us 
to  long  for  to  be."  (Doctrinal  Treasures,  P.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  381—383.) 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says  :  "  The  commandment  to  worship  God 
alone  is  so  express  ;  the  distance  between  God  and  bread  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  is  so  vast,  the  danger  of  worslnpping  that 
which  is  not  God,  or  of  not  worshipping  that  which  is  God,  is  so 
formidable,  that  it  is  infinitely  to  be  presumed  that  if  it  had  been 
intended  that  we  should  have  worshipped  the  holy  sacrament,  the 
Holy  Scripture  would  have  called  it  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  have 
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simple  man  may  make  him  this  answer :  Because  it  was 
ordained  reverently  to  be  received,  and  not  to  be  adored,  as 
a  sacrament,  and  not  as  God."  (Ibid,  p.  551.) 

bidden  us  in  express  terms  to  have  adored  it ;  that  either  by  the  first, 
as  by  a  reason  indicative,  or  hy  the  second,  as  by  a  reason  impera- 
tive, we  might  have  had  sufficient  warrant  direct  or  consequent  to 
have  paid  a  divine  worship.  Now  that  there  is  no  implicit  warrant 
in  the  sacramental  words  of  '  This  is  my  body,'  I  have  given  very 

l  many  reasons  to  evince,  by  proving  the  words  to  be  sacramental  and 
figurative.  Add  to  this,  that  supposing  Christ  present  in  their 
senses,  yet  as  they  have  ordered  the  business,  they  have  made  it 
superstitious  and  idolatrical ;  for  they  declare  that '  the  divine  wor- 
ship does  belong  also  to  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  as  being  one 
with  Christ ; '  they  are  the  words  of  Bellarmine  ;  that  even  the 
species  also  with  Clnist  are  to  be  adored,  so  Suarez ;  winch  doctrine 
might  upon  the  supposal  of  their  grounds  be  excused,  if,  as  Claudius 
de  Sainctes  dreamed,  the}'  and  the  body  of  Christ  had  but  one  exist- 

<  ence ;  but  this  themselves  achnit  not  of,  but  he  is  confuted  by  Suarez. 
But  then  let  it  be  considered,  that  since  those  species  or  accidents 
arc  not  inherent  in  the  holy  body,  nor  have  their  existence  from  it, 
but  wholly  subsist  by  themselves  (as  they  drearn),  since  between 
them  and  the  holy  body  there  is  no  substantial ',  xo  personal  uxion, 
it  is  not  imaginable  how  they  can  pass  divine  worship  to  those  acci- 
dents which  are  not  in  the  body,  nor  the  same  with  the  body,  but  by 
an  impossible  supposition  subsist  of  themselves,  and  were  proper  to 
bread,  and  now  not  communicable  to  Christ,  and  yet  xox  commit 

I  idolatry  ;  especially  since  the  Nestoriaus  were  by  the  fathers  called 
ayfipa/TroXarpai,  or  '  worshippers  of  a  man,'  because  they  worshipped 

;  the  humanity  of  Christ,  which  they  supposed  not  to  be  'personally' 
but '  habitually '  united  to  the  divinity."  (Real  Presence,  Sect.  xiii. 
1,  vol.  vi.,  p.  163.) 

Archbishop  Usher  says  :  "  They  who  opposed  the  idolatry  of  those 
times,  and  more  especially  the  338  bishops  assembled  together  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  754,  maintained  that  Christ 
4  Chose  no  other  shape  or  type  under  heaven  to  represent  his  incar- 
nation by,  but  the  sacrament,  '  which  '  he  delivered  to  his  ministers 
for  a  type  and  a  most  effectual  commemoration  thereof ; '  '  command- 
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Hooker. 

Richard  Hooker,  born  1554.  Through  the  kindness  of  Bishop 
Jewel,  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of 
C.C.C.  He  was  made  master  of  the  Temple  in  1585,  when  he 
became  involved  in  controversy  with  the  Puritan  Walter  Travers. 
Four  books  of  his  ''Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  were  published  in  1594,  a 
fifth  in  1507,  and  the  last  three  after  his  death.  He  died  at  Bishops- 
bourne  in  1600. 

The  extracts  following  (all  but  the  last)  are  taken  from 
Hooker's  great  work  "  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,', 
written  to  defend  the  Church  of  England  against  her  assail- 
ants. 

i. 

"  It  folio weth  that  nothing  of  Christ  which  is  limited, 
that  nothing  created,  that  neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  of 

ing  the  substance  of  bread  to  be  offered,  which  did  not  any  way 
resemble  the  form  of  a  man,  that  so  no  occasion  might  be  given  of  bring- 
ing in  idolatry:  '  which  bread  they  affirmed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ, 
not  puoEt,  but  8eV« ;  that  is,  as  they  themselves  expound  it,  1  a 
holy '  and  '  a  true  image  of  his  natural  flesh.'"  (Archbishop  Usher, 
Answer  to  Jesuit's  Challenge,  in  Works  ;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  70,  80.) 

"  Fiat,  quod  fieri  voluit  Christus  cum  dixit,  Hoc  facite ;  nihil 
reliquifiet,  quodmonstret  Sacerdos,  quod  adoret  populus,  de  pyxide." 
(Bishop  Andrewes,  Responsio  ad  Bellarm:  Edit.  Oxford,  p.  207.) 

Canon  Trevor  writes:  "When  it  is  known  that  not  a  word  of 
'  Eucharistic  adoration  '  exists  for  a  thousand  years  after  Christ, 
thoughtful  men  will  be  inclined  to  test  the  sacramental  presence  by 
the  proved  absence  of  adoration,  rather  than  graft  the  adoration  on  a 
particular  interpretation  of  the  presence.  That  Christ  is  to  be  adored 
wherever  he  is,  is  a  truism  which  no  Christian  disputes ;  ['  hi  et 
cum  Sacramento ;  .  .  ubi  ubi  est,  adorandus  est."  Bishop  Andrewes], 
but  when  it  is  said  that  he  is  to  be  adored  in  the  sacrament,  the 
question  returns  upon  us  whether  '  sacrament '  means  the  visible 
symbols  of  Ins  body  and  blood,  or  the  whole  rite  in  which  he  is  un- 
doubtedly present  to  the  faithful  communicant  ?  In  the  latter  sense 
we  all  adore  him."  (Sacrifice  and  Participation,  p.  108.) 
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Christ,  and  consequently  not  Christ  as  man  or  Christ 
according  to  His  human  nature  can  possihly  be  everywhere 

present  That  which  excludeth  Him  therefore  as 

man  from  so  great  largeness  of  presence,  is  only  His  being 
man,  a  creature  of  this  particular  hind*  whereunto  the  God 
of  nature  hath  set  those  bounds  of  restraint  and  limitation,  f 

*  These  italics  are  Hooker's, 
f  The  reader  is  asked  carefully  to  observe  that  Hooker  (after  the 
example  of  other  Reformers)  grounds  Ids  argument  against  ubiquity, 
not  at  all  on  the  necessity  of  some  limitations  of  the  capacity  of 
Christ's  body  of  being  spiritually  present  (see  "  Tracts  for  the  Day," 
v.,  pp.  40,  41),  but  upon  the  impossibility  of  Christ's  body  (because  it 
is  a  true  human  body)  being  really  present  at  all  in  more  places 
than  one,  though  its  presence  of  conjunction  with  Deity,  of  operation 
and  efficacy,  which  is  after  a  sort  presence,  be  altogether  unlimited. 
Hooker  teaches  plainly  that  Christ's  body  is  (because  of  its  truth) 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  with  which  ours  is  bounded.  His 
argument  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  writer  of  "  Tracts 
for  the  Day,''  No.  V.,  who  (p.  36)  after  quoting  from  Hooker,  says  : 
"  It  is  this  conjunction  with  Deity  that  gives  to  our  Lord's  body  a 
capaeity  of  presence  and  of  action  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  locality 
which  He  occupies  in  Heaven.    It  sets  Him  free  from  the  laws 
winch  limit  the  operations  of  other  bodies."    And  again  (p.  35) :  "It 
(Christ's  body)  is  still  consubstantial  with  ours,  yet  not  subject  to 
the  limitations  with  which  ours  is  bounded."     Again,  when  the 
writer  says  (p.  13),  "When  Hooker  says  that  we  'cannot  par- 
ticipate Christ  -without  His  presence,'  he  means  the  presence  of  His 
human  nature,"  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  words  quoted  from 
Hooker  are  followed  immediately  by  these :    "  We  are  briefly  to 
consider  how  Christ  is  present"  (vol.  ii,  p.  238) ;  and  that  Hooker's 
treatment  of  this  subject  excludes  any  presence  of  Christ's  body  on 
earth,  and  "  any  mixture  of  the  substance  of  His  flesh  with  ours." 
(Page  255.) 

In  another  part  of  the  same  tract  (p.  29)  are  quoted  the  following 
words  of  Bishop  Taj-lor  concerning  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  is  now  ascended :  "I  know  none  else 
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beyond  which  to  attribute  unto  it  anything  more  than  a 
creature  of  that  sort  can  admit,  were  to  give  it  another 

nature  The  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  hath 

no  presence,  neither  can  have,  but  only  local.  .  .  .  There 

{i.e.,  no  other  body)  that  He  had  or  hath ;  there  is  but  one  body  of 

Christ  natural  and  glorified  there  is  no  other  body"  And 

these  words  are  applied  in  support  of  an  argument  that  the  same  body 
of  Clnist  which  is  now  in  heaven  must  needs  also  be  present  with  a 
real  objective  presence  ("  the  presence  of  His  very,  true  body — not 
anji;hing  different  from  the  body  which  He  had  on  earth,  and  which 
He  took  up  into  Heaven  ")  under  the  form  of  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  same  words  had  also  been  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  "  Eucharist  a 
Comfort  to  the  Penitent,"  (p.  70.) 

But  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  those  words  as  leading  to  an  argument 
that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  Real  Presence  of  that  body  at 
all  on  the  altar  or  anywhere  else  than  in  heaven.  Compare  his 
words  a  little  before  (vol.  vi.,  p.  17) :  "  They  say  that  Christ's  body 
is  truly  present  there  as  it  was  upon  the  cross,  but  not  after  the 
manner  of  all  or  any  body,  but  after  the  manner  of  being  as  an  angel 
is  in  a  place ;  that's  their  '  spiritually  :'  but  we  by  the  '  real  spiritual 
presence  '  of  Christ  do  understand  Christ  to  be  present  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  present  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  blessing  and  grace; 
and  this  is  all  which  we  mean  besides  the  tropical  and  figurative 
presence."  And  further  on  :  "  Here  is  the  first  contradiction.  The 
body  of  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament:  the  same  body  is  in  heavetM 
(Page  105.)  And  again  :  "  When  we  speak  of  a  body,  all  the  world 
means  that  which  hath  a  finite  quantity,  and  is  determined  to  one  place." 
(p.  100.)  And  again :  "  To  make  the  body  of  Clnist  to  be  in  a  thousand 
places  at  once  and  yet  to  be  but  one  body,  to  be  in  heaven  and  to  be 
upon  so  many  altars,  to  be  on  the  altar  in  so  many  round  wafers,  is 
to  make  a  body  to  be  a  spirit,  and  to  make  a  finite  to  be  infinite.  .  . . 
Neither  will  it  be  sufficient  to  fly  here  to  God's  omnipotency."  (Page 
107.)  And  again:  "  That  the  omnipresence  of  God  should  be  brought 
to  prove  it  possible  that  a  body  may  be  in  many  places,  truly  though 
I  am  heartily  desirous  to  do  it,  if  I  could  justly,  yet  I  cannot  find 
any  colour  to  excuse  it  from  great  impiety."  (Page  117.) 
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is  no  proof  in  the  world  strong  enough  to  enforce  that 
Christ  had  a  true  body  but  by  the  true  and  natural  pro- 
perties of  His  body.  Amongst  which  properties,  definite 
or  local  presence  is  chief.  If  His  majestical  body 

Truly  it  is  a  strange  argument  of  Bellarmine  in  favour  of  the 
corporal  presence :  "  Qui  elicit,  inter  ea,  quse  potest  Deus,  esse  etiam, 
ponere  unum  corpus  in  pluribus  locis,  hie  Deuni  exaltat,  et  hominem 
deprimit,  cum  fateatur  plura  posse  facere,  quam  nos  intelligamus." 
("De  Sacr.  Euch.,"  lib.  hi.,  cap.  hi.,  p.  602.) 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  Divine  truths  which  are  above 
our  apprehension  (before  which  our  reason  is  to  bow  down,  and  our 
vain  thoughts  to  be  hushed  in  reverent  submission),  and  assertions 
which  we  discern  by  the  understanding  which  God  has  given  us  to 
be  actually  absurd.  "  We  can  never  assent,"  says  Locke,  "  to  a 
proposition  that  affirms  the  same  body  to  be  in  two  distant  places  at 
once,  however  it  should  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion: since  the  evidence,  first,  that  we  deceive  not  ourselves  in  ascribing 
it  to  God,  and  secondly,  that  we  understand  it  right,  can  never  be 
so  great  as  the  evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby 
we  discern  it  impossible."  "  On  Human  Understanding,"  iv.,  c.  18, 
quoted  by  Archdeacon  Martin  ("Answer  to  Bishop  of  Salisbury," 
p.  108),  who  says  (pp.  100 — 104):  "If  it  be  pretended,  that  in  the 
consecrated  elements  there  be  hidden  any  body,  not  only  invisible 
and  impalpable,  but  unextended  also  and  unfigured,  and  not  locally 
in  place ;  then  that  pretended  body  is  certainly  not  Christ's  real 
body,  but  a  vain  imagination,  or  an  idol  which  is  '  nothing  in  the 
world.'  ....  Vain  is  an  appeal  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  which 
was  called  of  old  'the  sanctuary]  of  heretics:'  for  thus  men  might  fain, 
as  a  Father  said,  'quid  vis,'  whatever  you  please,  of  God  :  and  so,  for 
example,  the  Arians  did  feign,  that  the  Omnipotent  could  make  Christ, 
a  creature,  to  be  God.  But  the  answer  was,  and  is,  that  omnipotence 
cannot  make  false  tilings  not  false,  or  two  contradictory  propositions 
to  be  true  together :  and  in  this  case  the  contradictions  are  endless. 

 For  the  Catholic  faith  is,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 

'is,  and  was,  of  the  same  species  with  ours.'  (Bellarm.,  lib.  hi.,  de 
Christo,  c.  ii.)    Nor  can  omnipotence  cause,  that  the  same  one  body 
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have  now  any  such  new  property,  by  force  whereof  it  may 
everywhere  even  in  substance  present  itself,  or  may  at  once 
be  in  many  places,  then  hath  the  majesty  of  His  estate 
extinguished  the  verity  of  Sis  nature."  (Keble's  Edit., 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  240—242.) 

ii. 

"  His  human  substance  in  itself  is  naturally  absent  from 
the  earth,  His  soul  and  body  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven 
only.  Yet  because  this  substance  is  inseparably  joined  to 
that  personal  word  which  by  His  very  divine  essence  is 
present  with  all  things,  the  nature  which  cannot  have  in 
itself  universal  presence  hath  it  after  a  sort  by  being  noivhere 
severed  from  that  which  everywhere  is  present  

should  be  here  organical,  and  there  '  not  organical;'  or  that  it  should 
occupy  an  entire  loaf,  and  yet  be  whole  in  every  part  thereof ;  or  be 
at  once  circumscribed,  and  yet  present  substantially  beyond  its  outer 
surface  These,  and  many  other  consequences  of  this  sub- 
stantial presence,  are  evident  and  direct  contradictions  :  and  if  so,  as 
Roman  doctors  admit,  they  are  beyond  the  limits  of  omnipotence — 
which  cannot  make  anything  false  and  true,  or  to  be  and  not  to  be,  at 
the  same  time." 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  says :  "  The  Holy  Scripture  teacheth  us  that  our 
Lord  hath  departed,  and  is  absent  from  us  in  body.  .  .  .  But  the 
Pope  and  his  Lateran  and  Tridentine  complices,  draw  him  down  from 
heaven,  and  make  Mm  corporally  present  every  day,  in  numberless 
places  here.  The  Scripture  teacheth  us  that  our  Lord  is  a  man, 
perfectly  like  to  us,  in  all  things.  But  the  Pope  and  his  adherents 
make  him  extremely  different  from  us,  as  having  a  body  at  once 
present  in  innumerable  places;  insensible,  etc.,  divested  of  the 
properties  of  our  body  ;  thereby  destroying  his  human  nature,  and  in 
effect  agreeing  with  Eutyches,  Apollinarius,  and  other  such  pestilent 
heretics."  (Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  in  Works,  Edit :  168  ;  vol.  i. 
p.  285.) 
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Presence  by  ivay  of  conjunction  is  in  some  sort  presence. 

 His  bodily  substance  bath  everywhere  a  presence 

of  true  conjunction  with  Deity  As  every  number  is 

infinite  by  possibility  of  addition,  and  every  line  by  possi- 
bility of  extension  infinite,  so  there  is  no  stint  which  can  be 
set  to  the  value  or  merit  of  the  sacrificed  body  of  Christ ;  it 
hath  no  measured  certainty  of  limits,  bounds  of  efficacy  unto 
life  it  knoweth  none,  but  is  also  itself  infinite  in  possibility 
of  application."    (Ibid,  pp.  242—245.) 

in. 

"As  for  any  mixture  of  the  substance  of  His  flesh  with 
ours,  the  participation  which  we  have  of  Christ  includeth 
no  such  kind  of  gross  surmise."  *    (Ibid,  p.  255.) 

IV. 

"The  question  is  yet  driven  to  a  narrower  issue,  nor  doth 
anything  rest  doubtful  but  this,  whether  when  the  sacrament 
is  administered  Christ  be  whole  icithin  man  only,  or  else 
His  body  and  blood  be  also  externally  seated  in  the  very 
consecrated  elements  themselves;  which  opinion  they  that 
defend  are  driven  either  to  consubstantiate  and  incorporate 
Christ  with  elements  sacramental,  or  to  transubstantiate  and 
change  their  substance  into  His;  and  so  the  one  to  hold 
Him  really  but  invisibly  moulded  up  with  the  substance  of 
those  elements,  the  other  to  hide  Him  under  the  only 
visible  show  of  bread  and  wine,  the  substance  whereof  as 

*  Contrast  "  He  unites  His  sacred  flesh  to  ours  and  in 

order  to  this  union  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  with  ours,  He  first  incarnates 
Himself  in  the  hands  of  the  priest."  ("  Tracts  for  the  Day,"  v.,  p.  16.) 
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they  imagine  is  abolished  and  His  succeeded  in  the  same 
room."    (Ibid,  pp.  349,  350.) 

v. 

"  That  strong  conceit  which  two  *  of  the  three  have 
embraced  as  touching  a  literal,  corporal  and  oral  manducation 
of  the  very  substance  of  His  flesh  and  blood  is  surely  an 
opinion  nowhere  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture,  whereby  they 
should  think  themselves  bound  to  believe  it,  and  (to  speak 

*  Hooker  (leaving  outside  the  views  of  those  who  would  assign  to  the 
Sacrament  no  end  but  only  to  teach  the  mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  255,  and  account 
the  Eucharist  only  a  shadow — destitute,  empty,  and  void  of  Christ) 
divides  the  opinions  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  under  three  heads : 
1st,  The  Lutherans'  interpretation,  or  consubstantiation  (see  pp.  359 
and  349) ;  2nd,  The  Popish  construction,  or  transubstantiation  (see 
pp.  359  and  349) ;  and,  3rd,  The  opinion  of  those  termed  "  Sacra- 
mentaries  "  (pp.  355  and  359),  among  whom  he  ranges  himself. 

In  like  manner  Tyndale  (Doctrinal  Treatises,  P.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  3 06 
and  367)  :  "Ye  shall  understand  that  there  is  great  dissension,  and 

three  opinions,  about  the  words  of  Christ  One  part  say  that 

these  words,  ;  This  is  my  body,'  '  This  is  my  blood,'  compel  us  to 
believe,  under  pain  of  damnation,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed 
into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  really.'  ....  The  second  part 
saith :  '  We  be  not  bound  to  believe  that  bread  and  wine  are  changed ; 
but  only  that  His  body  and  blood  are  there  presently.'  The  third  say : 
'We  be  boimd  by  these  words  only  to  believe  that  Christ's  body  was 
broken  and  His  blood  shed,  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  other  satisfaction  for  sin  than  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ.' " 
He  adds :  "  The  chief  hold  and  principal  anchor  that  the  two  first 
have,  is  these  words :  '  This  is  my  body,'  '  This  is  my  blood.'  Unto 
these  the  third  answereth  as  is  above  said.  Other  texts  they  [i.e.  the 
Lutherans  and  Papists]  allege  for  themselves,  which  not  only  do  not 
strengthen  their  cause,  but  rather  make  it  worse :  as  the  sixth  of 
John ;  which  they  draw  and  wrest  to  the  carnal  and  fleshly  eating  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  mouth,  when  it  only  meaneth  of  this  eating  by 
faith."  (Pages  368  and  369.) 
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with  the  softest  terms  we  can  use)  greatly  prejudiced  in  that 
when  some  others  did  so  conceive  of  eating  His  flesh,  our 
Saviour  to  abate  that  error  in  them  gave  them  directly  to 
understand  how  His  flesh  so  eaten  could  profit  them  nothing, 
because  the  words  which  He  spake  were  spirit;  that  is  to 
say,  they  had  a  reference  to  a  mystical  participation,  which 
mystical  participation  giveth  life."    (Ibid,  pp.  355,  356.) 

VI. 

"  Neither  is  it  ordinarily  His  will  to  bestow  the  grace  of 
sacraments  on  any,  but  by  the  sacraments  ;  which  grace  also 
they  that  receive  by  sacraments  or  with  sacraments,  receive 
it  from  Him  and  not  from  them.  For  of  sacraments  the 
very  same  is  true  which  Solomon's  wisdom  observeth  in  the 
brazen  serpent ;  he  that  turned  towards  it  was  not  healed 
'by  the  tbing  he  saw,  but  by  Thee,  0  Saviour  of  all.'" 
("Eccles.  Polity,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  258,  Keble  Edit.) 

VII. 

"  The  sacraments  contain  in  themselves  no  vital  force  or 
efficacy,  they  are  not  physical  but  moral  instruments  of 
salvation,  duties  of  service  and  worship,  wbich  unless  we 
perform  as  the  Author  of  grace  requireth,  they  are  unprofit- 
able."  (Ibid,  p.  257.) 

VIII. 

"  The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and 
blood  is  not  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sacrament,  but 
in  the  worth//  receiver  of  the  sacrament. 

And  with  this  the  very  order  of  our  Saviour's  words 
agreeth  :  first  'Take  and  eat; '  then,  'This  is  my  body  which 
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was  broken  for  you first  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this ; '  then 
followeth  '  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  I  see  not  which 
way  it  should  be  gathered  by  the  words  of  Christ,  when  and 
where  the  bread  is  His  body  or  the  cup  His  blood,  but  only 
in  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  him  which  receiveth  them. 
As  for  the  sacraments,  they  really  exhibit,  but  for  aught  we 
can  gather  out  of  that  which  is  written  of  them,  they  are 
not  really  nor  do  really  contain  in  themselves  that  grace 
which  with  them  or  by  them  it  pleaseth  God  to  bestow.'' 
(Ibid,  p.  352,  353.) 

IX. 

"  Touching  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  whole  body  of  the  Church  being  divided  into  laity  and 
clergy,  the  clergy  are  either  presbyters  or  deacons.  I  rather 
term  the  one  sort  Presbyters  than  Priests,  because  in  a 
matter  of  so  small  moment  I  would  not  willingly  offend 
their  ears  to  whom  the  name  of  Priesthood  is  odious  though 

without  cause  Howbeit  because  the  most  eminent 

part  both  of  heathenish  and  Jewish  service  did  consist  in 
sacrifice,  when  learned  men  declare  what  the  word  Priest 
doth  properly  signify  according  to  the  mind  of  the  first  imposer 
of  that  name,  their  ordinary  scholies  do  well  expound  it  to 
imply  sacrifice.  Seeing  then  that  sacrifice  is  now  no  part 
of  the  Church  ministry  how  should  the  name  of  Priesthood 
be  thereunto  rightly  applied?  Surely  even  as  St.  Paul 
applieth  the  name  of  flesh  unto  that  very  substance  of  fishes 
which  hath  a  proportionable  correspondence  to  flesh,  although 
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it  be  in  nature  another  thing.  Whereupon  when  philo- 
sophers will  speak  warily,  they  make  a  difference  between 
flesh  in  one  sort  of  living  creatures  and  that  other  substance 
in  the  rest  which  hath  but  a  kind  of  analogy  to  flesh :  the 
Apostle  contrariwise  having  matter  of  greater  importance 
whereof  to  speak  nameth  indifferently  both  flesh.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  like  security  of  speech 
call  usually  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  Priesthood  in  regard 
of  that  which  the  Gospel  hath  proportionable  to  ancient 
sacrifices,  namely  the  Communion  of  the  blessed  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  although  it  have  properly  now  no  sacrifice. 
As  for  the  people  when  they  hear  the  name  it  draweth  no 
more  their  minds  to  any  cogitation  of  sacrifice,  than  the 
name  of  a  senator  or  of  an  alderman  causeth  them  to  think 
upon  old  age  or  to  imagine  that  every  one  so  termed  must 
needs  be  ancient  because  years  were  respected  in  the  first 
nomination  of  both. 

"  Wherefore  to  pass  by  the  name,  let  them  use  what 
dialect  they  will,  whether  we  call  it  a  Priesthood,  a  Presby- 
tership,  or  a  Ministry  it  skilleth  not :  although  in  truth  the 
word  Presbyter  doth  seem  more  fit,  and  in  propriety  of  speech 
more  agreeable  than  Priest  with  the  drift  of  the  whole 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  what  are  they  that  embrace 
the  Gospel  but  sons  of  God  ?  What  are  Churches  but  His 
families?  Seeing  therefore  we  receive  the  adoption  and  state 
of  sons  by  their  ministry  whom  God  hath  chosen  out  for 
for  that  purpose,  seeing  also  that  when  we  are  the  sons  of 
God,  our  continuance  is  still  under  their  care  which  were 
our  progenitors,  what  better  title  could  there  be  given  them 
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than  the  reverend  name  of  Presbyters  or  fatherly  guides  ? 
The  Holy  Ghost  throughout  the  body  of  the  New  Testament 
making  so  much  mention  of  them  doth  not  anywhere  call 
them  Priests.  The  prophet  Esay  I  grant  doth;  but  in  such 
sort  as  the  ancient  fathers,  by  way  of  analogy."  (Ibid,  pp. 
469,  471,  472.) 

x. 

"  Tell  not  us  that  ye  will  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God, 
if  we  will  sacrifice  to  Ashtoreth  or  Melcom ;  that  ye  will 
read  our  Scriptures,  if  we  will  listen  to  your  traditions;  that 
if  ye  may  have  a  mass  by  permission,  we  shall  have  a  com- 
munion with  good  leave  and  liking  ;  that  ye  will  admit  the 
things  that  are  spoken  of  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  J esus, 
if  your  Lord  and  Master  may  have  His  ordinances  observed 
and  His  statutes  kept.  Solomon  took  it  (as  well  he  might) 
for  an  evident  proof,  that  she  did  not  bear  a  motherly 
affection  to  her  child,  which  yielded  to  have  it  cut  in  divers 
parts.  He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart,  which 
lendeth  one  ear  to  His  Apostles,  and  another  to  false  Apostles ; 
which  can  brook  to  see  a  mingle-mangle  of  religion  and 
superstition,  ministers  and  massing-priests,  light  and  dark- 
ness, truth  and  error,  traditions  and  scriptures."  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  666.) 

PlLKlXGTON. 

James  Pilkington,  born  1520.  Educated  at  Cambridge  ;  elected 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  1539.  In  1550  he  was  appointed  by 
Edward  VI.  to  the  vicarage  of  Kendal,  in  "Westmoreland.  In  1554, 
to  avoid  persecution,  he  left  England,  living  at  Zurich,  Basil,  and 
Geneva.    On  Elizabeth's  accession  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
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commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In 
1561  he  was  consecrated  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Durham.  He 
died  in  1575. 

In  1561,  Pilkington  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  on  the  destruction  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  light- 
ning. This  called  forth  an  angry  reply  from  a  Papist,  who 
attributed  the  calamity  to  God's  judgment  to  "  schismatical 
service,"  "  pulling  down  altars,"  etc.  In  answer  to  this 
Pilkington  wrote  the  work  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  made. 

i. 

"  The  Church  of  God,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  does 
profess  and  believe  that  all  faithful  Christians,  worthily 
coming  to  the  Lord's  Table,  receive  by  faith  in  those  holy 
mysteries  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  given, 
broken  and  shed  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  This  we 
teach,  believe  and  follow,  and  exhort  all  men  often  to  prepare 
themselves  worthily  thus  to  receive."  (Works,  P.  S.  Edit., 
p.  552.) 

ii. 

"  Wheresoever,  therefore,  the  New  Testament  or  Old 
writers  use  this  word  altar,  they  allude  to  that  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  figured  by  Moses,  and  use  the  word  still  that  Moses 
used  to  signify  the  same  sacrifice  withal ;  and  rather  it  is  a 
figurative,  than  a  proper  land  of  speech  in  all  such  places. 
And  because  altars  were  ever  used  for  sacrifices,  to  signify 
that  sacrifice  which  was  to  come,  seeing  our  Saviour  Christ 
is  come  already,  has  fulfilled  and  finished  all  sacrifices,  we 
think  it  best  to  take  away  all  occasions  of  that  Popish 
sacrificing  mass  (for  maintaining  whereof  they  have  cruelly 
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sacrificed  many  innocent  souls)  to  minister  on  tables,  accord- 
ing to  these  examples."    (Ibid,  p.  547.) 

in. 

"  For  their  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  that  he  so  much  laments 
to  be  defaced,  and  all  good  consciences  rejoice  that  God  of 
His  undeserved  goodness  has  overthrown  it,  I  refer  all 
men  to  the  fifth  and  last  book  that  the  blessed  souls  now 
living  with  God,  Bishops  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  wrote  of  the 
sacrament,  whose  bodies  they  cruelly  tormented  therefore. 
There  whosoever  lust,  may  read,  and  with  in  differency  weigh  * 
the  reasons  of  both  parties,  and  judge  with  the  truth.  Stout 
Stephen  would  gladly  have  overthrown  that  book  :  but  God 
confounded  him,  and  their  names  live  for  ever.  So  long  as 
that  book  stands  unconfuted,  they  may  bark  against  the 
truth,  as  the  dog  does  against  the  moon,  and  not  prevail." 
(Ibid,  pp.  547,  548.) 

Rogers. 

Thomas  Rogers,  an  eminent  theologian,  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  entered  1568.  He  was  chaplain  to  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London. 
He  died  1615. 

The  extracts  are  from  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Articles," 
published  in  1586.  A  corrected  edition  was  put  forth  in 
1607,  as  "  perused,  and  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England  allowed  to  be  public,"  and  which  the 
Archbishop  ordered  all  the  parishes  in  his  province  to  supply 
themselves  with.  (See  Goode,  Rule  of  Faith,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288.) 

i. 

"  Which  spiritual  bread,  that  He  might  the  better  repre- 
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sent,  He  hath  instituted  earthly  and  visible  bread  and  wine, 
for  a  sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood.  Whereby  He  doth 
testify,  that  as  verily  as  we  receive  the  bread  with  the 
hands,  and  chew  the  same  with  the  teeth  and  tongue,  to 
the  nourishing  of  this  life  temporal,  even  so  by  faith 
(which  is  in  place  of  hands  and  mouth  to  the  soul)  we  verily 
receive  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  our 
only  Saviour,  to  the  cherishing  of  the  spiritual  life  in  our 
souls."    (On  Art.,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  288.) 

it 

"The  adversaries  unto  this  truth." 

"  The  Synusiasts,  or  Ubiquitaries,  which  think 

the  body  of  Christ  so  is  present  in  the  Supper,  as  His  said 
body,  with  bread  and  wine,  by  one  and  the  same  mouth,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  all  and  every  communicant,  is 
eaten  corporally  and  received  into  the  belly."  (Ibid,  p.  289.) 

"  Again,  of  others  the  same  is  unworthily  received  ;  that 
is  to  say,  which  themselves  do  not  examine,  nor  judge, 
neither  discern  the  Lord's  body,  and  do  communicate  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord  and  at  the  table  of  devils.  These  may 
receive  the  sacrament,  but  not  the  true  body  of  Christ." 
(Ibid,  p.  292.) 

in. 

"Error  and  adversaries  unto  this  truth" 

"  The  Ubiquitaries,  both  Lutheran  and  Popish ; 

they  saying  the  very  body  of  Christ,  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
is  eaten  as  well  of  the  wicked  as  of  the  godly;  these  affirming, 

L 
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that  all  communicants,  bad  and  good,  do  eat  the  very  and 
natural  body  of  Christ  Jesus."    (Ibid,  p.  293.) 

IV. 

"  It  is  a  fable  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice,  and  that  pro- 
pitiatory ;  ....  a  fable,  that  one  and  the  same  sacrifice  is 
offered  in  the  mass  which  was  offered  on  the  cross  ;  a  fable, 
that  the  said  mass  is  any  whit  profitable  for  the  quick,  much 
less  for  the  dead."    (Ibid,  p.  300.) 

v. 

"  Dangerous  deceits.  For  hereby  men  are  to  believe 
that  ....  Christ  is  often  offered;  contrary  to  the  Scripture. 
....  The  priest  offereth  up  Christ ;  contrary  to  the  Scripture. 
....  We  are  to  adore  Christ  as  always  present;  contrary  to 
the  Scripture,  where  we  are  taught  to  remember  Him  absent." 
(Ibid,  p.  301,) 

Sandys. 

Edwin  Sandys,  (or  Sandes,)  bom  1519  :  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1547  was  elected  master  of  Catharine  Hall.  In 
Queen  Mary's  reign  he  was  imprisoned  with  John  Bradford,  but  by 
mediation  of  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  was  released.  He  escaped 
abroad,  and  remained  for  awhile  at  Strasbourg,  whence,  on  his  wife's 
death,  he  removed  to  Zurich,  where  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Peter 
Martyr.  Returning  to  England,  after  Mary's  death,  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1559,  together  with  Grindall  (Lon- 
don), Cox  (Ely),  and  Merick  (Bangor).  He  was  employed  upon  the 
Bishops'  Bible.  In  1570  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London.  And 
when  Grindall,  whom  lie  had  succeeded  in  London,  was  moved  from 
York  to  Canterbury  in  157(5,  Sandys  took  his  place  at  York.  He 
died  in  July,  1588. 

The  extracts  are  taken  from  sermons  published  in  1585. 
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L 

"  In  this  sacrament  there  are  two  things,  a  visible  sign, 
and  an  invisible  grace  :  there  is  a  visible  sacramental  sign 
of  bread  and  wine,  and  there  is  the  thing  and  matter  signi- 
fied, namely,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  there  is  an 
earthly  matter,  and  an  heavenly  matter.  The  outward 
sacramental  sign  is  common  to  all ;  as  well  the  bad,  as  the 
good.  Judas  received  the  Lord's  bread;  but  not  that  bread 
which  is  the  Lord  to  the  faithful  receiver.  The  spiritual  party 
that  which  feedeth  the  soul,  only  the  faithful  do  receive. 
For  he  cannot  be  partaker  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
no  member  of  Christ's  body."  (Sermons,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  88.) 

TI. 

.  . .  Whom  the  heavens  shall  keep  until  the  latter  day. 
From  thence  and  from  no  other  attar  shall  he  come,  in  his 
natural  body,  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead.  His  natural 
body  is  local,  for  else  it  icere  not  a  natural  body  :  His  body 
is  there,  therefore  not  here  :  for  a  natural  body  doth  not 
occupy  sundry  places  at  once.  Here  we  have  a  sacrament, 
a  sign,  a  memorial,  a  commemoration,  a  representation,  a 
figure  effectual,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Ibid, 
p.  88.) 

hi. 

"  By  faith  He  is  seen,  by  faith  He  is  touched,  by  faith 
He  is  digested.  Spiritually  by  faith  we  feed  upon  Christ, 
when  tee  stedfastly  believe  that  His  body  was  broken,  and  His 
blood  shed  for  us  upon  the  cross ;  by  which  sacrifice,  offered 
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once  for  all,  as  sufficient  for  all,  our  sins  were  freely  re- 
mitted, blotted  out,  and  washed  away.  This  is  our  heavenly 
bread,  our  spiritual  food.  This  doth  strengthen  our  souls 
and  cheer  our  hearts.  Sweeter  it  is  unto  us  than  honey, 
when  we  are  certified  by  this  outward  sacrament  of  the 
inward  grace  given  unto  us  through  His  death,  when  in 
Him  we  are  assured  of  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life. 
Better  food  than  this  thy  soul  can  never  feed  upon.  This 
is  the  bread  of  everlasting  life.  They  which  truly  eat  it  shall 
live  by  it."  (Ibid,  p.  89.) 


iv 

"If  a  prince  gave  out  his  letters  patent  of  a  gift,  so  long 
as  the  seal  is  not  put  to,  the  gift  is  not  fully  ratified ;  and 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  given  thinketh  not  himself  sufficiently 
assured  of  it.  God's  gift,  without  sealing,  is  sure  ;  as  He 
Himself  is  all  one,  without  changing :  yet,  to  bear  with  our 
infirmity,  and  to  make  us  more  secure  of  His  promise,  to 
His  writing  and  word  He  added  these  outward  signs  and 
seals,  to  establish  our  faith,  and  to  certify  us  that  His 
promise  is  most  certain.  He  giveth  us  therefore  these  holy 
and  visible  signs  of  bread  and  wine,  and  saith,  '  Take  and 
eat,  this  is  my  body  and  blood ; '  giving  unto  the  signs  the 
names  which  are  proper  to  the  things  signified  by  them;  as 
we  used  to  do  even  in  common  speech,  when  the  sign  is  a 
lively  representation  and  image  of  the  thing."  (Ibid,  pp. 
303,  304.) 


TV ILLET. 

Andrew  Willet,  born  1262.  (His  lather  had  been  sub-almoner  to 
King  Edward,  and  a  sufferer  during  the  persecutions  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign.)  Was  Prebendary  of  Ely ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  usually 
called  a  living  library,  from  the  great  extent  of  his  reading  and  of  his 
memory.  He  was  very  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  and  for  his  work 
"  Synopsis  Papismi  "  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1G21. 

I 

"  This  then  is  our  faith  and  judgment,  that  we  are  verily 
in  this  sacrament  engrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  do 
truly  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood;  but  all  this  is  done 
spirit ualhj  only,  and  by  faith."  (Quoted  in  Garbett's 
Voices  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  48.) 

ii. 

"  The  Protestants. — That  wicked  men  and  infidels  cannot 
in  any  sense  be  partakers  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ."  (Ibid,  p.  72.) 

HI. 

"  And  in  this  sense  we  deny  not,  but  that  the  sacrament 
may  be  called  a  sacrifice,  that  is,  a  spiritual  oblation  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving;  but  that  there  is  a  proper  and 
external  sacrifice,  as  in  the  law  of  goats  and  bullocks,  upon 
the  cross  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  so  in  the  Eucharist,  of  the 
same  body  and  flesh  of  Christ,  we  hold  it  for  great  blas- 
phemy and  heresy."  (Ibid,  p,  28.) 
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Here  we  close  our  review  of  passages  selected  from  the 
writings  of  our  English  Reformers,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  their  views  on  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  those  of  the  maintainers  of  "  the 
Real  Objective  Presence."  No  name  has  been  designedly- 
omitted.  The  list  includes  the  High  Churchmen  of  the 
period,  as  well  as  some  who  may  be  said  to  have  had  lean- 
ings towards  the  Puritans.  And  some  special  pains  have  been 
taken  to  give  a  true  and  faithful  representation  of  the  views 
of  those  who  have  quoted  been  as  supporting  the  doctrine  in 
question.  No  doubt  there  are  expressions  to  be  found, 
which,  taken  alone,  might  be  regarded  as  not  altogether 
inconsistent  with  such  a  doctrine.  And  from  a  catena  of 
such  passages  we  might  possibly  rise  impressed  with  some- 
thing like  a  suspicion  that  some  of  our  Reformers  held  some 
modification  of  the  Lutheran  view.  But  of  all  such  extracts* 

*  How  inconclusive  such  extracts  are,  and  liable  to  mislead  as  to 
the  real  doctrinal  views  of  the  writers,  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
following  quotations  from  Swinnock.  "  Men  set  bread  and  wine  on 
the  table,  but  Christ  setteth  His  own  body  and  blood  there."  (Vol. 
i.,  Nichols  Edit.,  p.  173.)  "  '  The  gods,'  say  they,  '  are  come  down 
in  the  likeness  of  men — behold,  here  God  the  Son  cometh  doicn  in 
the  likeness  of  bread  and  wine."  (Ibid,  p.  174.)  If  a  Puritan 
could  write  thus  alter  the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  can 
any  one  wonder  at  the  language  of  the  Fathers  before  (as  I  believe) 
Transubstantiation  and  the  Real  Objective  Presence  was  ever  heard 
of?  One  testing  exposition  of  doctrine  neutralises  all  such  expres- 
sions. Luther  conceded  Augustine  and  Fulgentius.  He  said  at  the 
Conference  at  Marpurg:  "You  have  Augustine  and  Fulgentius,  but 
the  rest  of  the  Fathers  are  on  our  side."  But  if  the  Reformed  party 
had  Augustine  and  Fulgentius, — if,  that  is,  Augustine  and  Fulgentius 
had  passages  in  their  writings  which  shewed  their  views  to  be  against 
1  the  Ileal  Presence;"  and  if  such  declared  views  from  men  so  promi- 
nent were  not  repudiated  by  other  Fathers, — a  strong  argument  may 
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it  must  be  said  that  they  arc  not  testing  passages;  or  rather, 
in  them  no  real  test  has  been  applied  to  determine  the 
manner  of  the  presence  taught.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  extracts  given  above.  They  are  purposely  selected  as 
testing  passages.  In  them  the  views  of  each  Reformer  on 
this  matter  are  brought  out  clearly  and  distinctly.    Some  in 

be  made,  that  having  Augustine  and  Fulgentius  we  have  the  other 
Fathers  also. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  many  examples  to  illustrate  the  incon- 
clusive character  of  unguarded  statements  to  which  no  sufficient  test 
has  been  applied.    Let  two  suffice. 

1.  Bishop  Beveridge  has  been  appealed  to  and  largely  quoted  from 
in  support  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  Yet  one  testing  passage 
manifests,  with  a  clearness  winch  can  hardly  be  exceeded,  how  utterly 
repugnant  were  his  views  to  any  such  doctrine  : — "  The  whole  stress 
of  this  great  work  lies  upon  our  faith.  Unless  that  be  duly  exerted 
and  acted,  though  men  come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  feed  upon  the 
outward  elements  which  are  there  given  them,  this  is  not  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  for  that  is  a  spiritual  banquet,  which  cannot  be  so 
much  as  tasted  of,  any  otherwise  than  by  faith.  And  therefore,  they 
who  do  not  receive  it  with  faith  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  they 
never  are  the  better  for  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for  they  do 
really  receive  it  no  more  than  if  they  were  not  present  when  it  is 
administered ;  and  so  can  expect  no  more  benefit  from  it  than  from 
food  or  physic  which  they  do  not  take."  ("Frequent  Communion," 
p.  313.) 

2.  Bishop  Ken  has  also  been  claimed  on  the  same  side  ;  and  con- 
sidering Ins  fondness  for  using  mystical  language,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  passages  from  Ins  writings  should  be  quoted  in  support  of 
the  Real  Objective  Presence.  But  there  was  a  pamphlet  published 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  containing  animad- 
versions on  a  semion  preached  by  hiin,  and  which  the  writer  judged 
inconsistent  with  the  Bishop's  published  views.  From  this  pamphlet 
it  is  evident  how  the  Bishop's  doctrinal  statements,  when  tested,  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  Real  Objective  view.  The  writer  says  :  "  I 
saw  you  exhorted  your  '  people  not  to  be  tottered  by  every  blast  of 
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words  repudiate  "  the  Real  Presence  "  altogether ;  and  of 
the  rest  we  may,  I  think,  say  that  almost  as  with  one  mouth 
they  repudiate  those  very  views  which  are  distinctive  of  the 
(so-called)  "  Real  Objective  Presence."  Here  is  no  hesi- 
tating, doubtful  language.  To  have  studied  these  extracts 
carefully,  is  to  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  floating  on  un- 
certainties, that  we  have  touched  the  bottom,  that  we  rest 
on  sure  ground,  that  we  knoic  what  our  Reformers  did  think 
and  feel  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Corporal  Presence  in  their 
own  days,  that  we  know  too  what  they  would  have  thought 
and  felt  and  said  about  the  doctrine  of  the  (so-called)  Real 
Objective  Presence  as  it  is  taught  in  our  days.  Here  is 
brought  together  concurrent,  uniform,  consentient  testimony 
to  the  belief  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  not  present  in 
the  Eucharist  after  the  manner  taught  by  modern  Ritualists ; 
for  we  find  our  Reformers  teaching  us  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are — 

(1)  Not  to  be  sought  in  the  elements. 

(2)  Not  received  by  the  unfaithful  (except  in  the  sense  of 

receiving  the  bare  outward  signs,  which  are  not, 


wind,  that  shall  say,  Christ  is  on  this  altar,  or  Christ  is  on  that  altar, 
for  Christ  is  actually  in  heaven,  and  shall  continue  there  till  He 
comes  to  judge  at  the  end  of  the  world.' "  Again:  "Your  lordship  must 
needs  maintain  that  what  Christ  gave,  amd  His  apostles  received,  was 
nothing  else  but  bread  and  wine."  (See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii., 
pp.  700—710,  and  892—896.) 

Archbishop  Longley  (Posthumous  Charge,  p.  29)  has  well  said : 
"  A  single  disclaimer  of  a  meaning  which  might  be  attributed  to  his 
language,  a  single  explanation  on  his  part  of  what  might  otherwise 
be  doubtful,  a  single  correction  of  a  phrase  which  might  otherwise 
mislead,  surely  serves  as  a  general  interpretation  of  an  author's 
meaning  in  other  passages  where  the  like  correction  or  explanation 
does  not  occur." 
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though,  they  may  be  called  by  the  names  of,  the 
things  signified). 

(3)  Not  to  be  adored  as  present  in  or  under  the  bread 

and  wine. 

(4)  Not  sacrificed  or  offered  to  God  under  the  form  of 

the  bread  and  wine. 

Our  Reformers  were,  in  fact,  very  jealous  of  allowing  any 
such  connexion  of  the  Saeramentum  and  the  Res  Sacramenti 
as  should  seem  either  to  give  to  the  one,  or  in  any  way  bind 
to  the  one,  the  honour  due  to  the  other. 

Of  the  three  things  to  be  considered  in  the  Eucharist — 
(1)  The  Saeramentum,  or  sign  ;  (2)  The  Res  Sacramenti,  or 
thing  signified ;  and  (3)  The  benefits  thereof — the  Romish 
and  real  objective  view  made  the  two  first  inseparable,  the 
third  separable  ;  but  in  the  views  of  our  Reformers  the  first 
is  separable  from  the  other  two,  but  the  second  and  third 
are  absolutely  inseparable :  that  is,  in  other  words,  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Reformation  it  is  taught  that,  by  reason  of 
the  sacramental  conjunction,  the  bread  and  wine  cannot  be 
received  without  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (the  sign  not 
without  the  thing  signified),  though  these  may  be  received 
without  any  of  their  benefits — to  the  condemnation  of  the 
unworthy  receiver.  By  the  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  steadfastly  maintained  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
separating  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  from 
the  reception  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive  from  them. 
Unworthy  receivers  may,  in  their  view,  receive  the  outward 
sign  without  receiving  Christ  at  all.  But  there  can  be  no 
receiving  Christ's  body  and  blood  without  receiving  their 
saving  efficacy.  And  this  reception,  in  their  teaching,  can 
only  be  by  faith.    Their  views  on  this  matter  may  be  said 
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to  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  "He  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  Me." 

Yet  in  this  view  of  our  Reformers  there  was  (as  we  shall 
see  hereafter)  no  reducing  the  Lord's  Supper  to  hare  signs. 
They  regarded  Christ  as  really  present,  and  really*  offering 
Himself  and  all  the  benefits  of  His  passion  and  sacrifice  to 
the  souls  of  the  communicants.  And  the  guilt  of  unbelief 
was,  in  their  view,  the  guilt  of  rejecting  and  refusing.  They 
accounted  unbelievers  to  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  not  because  they  received  these  (the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ)  unworthily,  but  because,  without  faith  they  could 
not  and  did  xot  receive  them  at  all.  "J* 

*  See  Bradford's  Sermons,  etc.,  pp.  488  and  489;  and  Sandys' 
Sermons,  pp.  302  and  303.  "  As  the  graces  of  God  purchased  lor  us 
by  Christ  are  offered  unto  us  by  the  Word,  so  are  they  also  most 

lively  and  effectually  by  the  Sacraments  All  the  graces  which 

may  flow  from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  are  in  a  mystery 
here  not  represented  only,  but  presented  unto  us."  So  Jewell :  "  As 
Christ  offereth  His  body  spiritually  to  our  faith  and  spirit,  even  so 
spiritually  by  our  faith  and  spirit  we  receive  it."  (Apology  and  Defence, 
p.  529.)  To  the  same  effect  Biillinger:  "An  objection  is  made  :  If 
sacraments  do  nothing  profit  without  our  faith,  then  they  depend  on 
our  worthiness  or  unworthiness ;  so  that  they  are  not  perfect.  I  answer, 
....  Neither  dependeth  their  perfectness  upon  the  condition  and 

state  of  the  partakers  For  that  remaineth  perfect  and  sound 

which  the  Lord  hath  instituted  ....  howsoever  men  vary  and  are 

faithless  Yet  because  it  is  one  thing  to  offer,  and  another  tiling 

to  receive,  God  verily  offereth  of  His  goodness  His  bountiful  gifts 
unto  men  to  this  end,  to  profit  and  save  them  ....  but  as  the  sick 
patient  which  refuseth  physic,  the  benefit  offered  doth  no  more  profit 
.  .  .  not  through  the  default  of  Him  that  offereth  ....  but  through 
the  folly  of  Him  which  refuseth."  (Decades,  v.,  pp.  342,  343.) 

f  See  Bradford's  Sermons,  pp.  93,  sqq.  Jewel  says :  "  Here 
St.  Augustine  saith,  they  are  guilty,  not  because  they  receive,  but 
because  they  receive  not  the  body  of  Christ.    Mark  well  these  words, 
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It  is  indeed  surprising  how  little  hold  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  ever  obtained  in  England.  In 
the  early  part  of  Edward  YI.'s  reign  things  looked  very 
different.     There  were  great  fears,  and  there  was  great 

M.  Harding ;  they  are  effectual.  The  wicked,  by  St.  Augustine's 
judgment,  are  guilty,  not  because  they  receive,  but  because  they 
receive  not  the  body  of  Christ."  (Defence  of  Apology,  pp.  894,  895.) 
So  Hutchinson :  "  These  words  do  not  prove  that  Christ's  body  is 
eaten  of  us  really  and  substantially.  For  Paul  speaketh  there  of 
unworthy  receivers,  which  do  not  eat  Christ's  body,  which  is  the  bread 

of  life,  but  the  only  figure  and  sacrament  thereof  The  contempt 

of  God's  sacrament,  not  the  contact  or  touching  of  Christ's  real  body, 
which  is  now  in  heaven,  bringeth  damnation  and  causeth  tins  guilti- 
ness." (Works,  p.  280.)  SoCranmer:  "You  seem  to  drive  all  the 
cause  of  fear  to  the  dignity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  there  corporally 
present  and  received ;  but  the  Scripture  declareth  the  fear  to  rise  of 
the  indignity  and  unworthiness  of  the  receivers."  [On  Lord's  Supper, 
p.  147.)  And  again  :  "  He  that  coineth  defiled  unto  the  visible  sacra- 
ments, defileth  not  only  the  sacraments,  but  the  contumely  thereof 
pertaineth  also  unto  Christ  Himself,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  sacra- 
ment." (Page  225.)  "  Although  the  sacrament  be  very  bread,  yet 
doth  the  injury  redound  to  the  body  of  Christ.  As  if  a  man  break 
the  king's  mace  ....  the  injury  is  the  king's,  and  the  doer  shall  be 

taken  as  a  traitor  Wherefore  a  man  may  imworthily  take  the 

sacrament,  and  be  guilty  of  the  death  of  Christ,  although  he  receive 

;  not  Clnist's  body  into  his  mouth."  (Grindal,  "  Remains,"  pp.  55,  56.) 
"Non  dicet  Paulus,  Itaque  quisquis  ederit  corpus  Domini  et  biberit 
sauguiuem  Domini  indigne :  sed  quia  indigne  siunentes  sacramenta 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  signis  caslestibus  contumeliam  faciunt, 

i  ea  contumeha  signoruni  rebus  signatis  imputatur."  (Hooper, ii., p.  498.) 
"  The  contempt  of  the  signs  is  the  contempt  of  the  tilings  signified." 
(Whitgift,  hi.,  p.  383.)    "  'Unworthily  '  is  never  joined  with  Christ s 

body  They  eat  the  said  only  sacrament  and  the  only  figure 

unto  condemnation,  making  themselves,  as  Paul  saith,  '  guilty  of 
Clnist's  body  and  blood ;'  winch  they  do  not  receive,  because  they 
tcill  not  believe."    (Hutchinson,  Works,  p.  264.)    So  Bullinger : 

i   "  He  saith  not,  '  Whoso  eateth  the  flesh  and  drinketh  the  blood  un- 
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cause  for  fear,  that  Lutherans  would  gain  the  ascendancy.* 
Peter  Martyr  was  in  England,  and  M.  Bucer  and  P.  Fagius 
were  expected  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  opposing  the  views 
of  the  Reformed.  Cranmer  was  yet  supposed  to  he  a  firm 
supporter  of  "the  Peal  Presence. "  So  also  were  the  Bishops 
who  acted  with  him. 

But  in  a  little  while  these  fears  were  allayed.  Peter 
Martyr  f  came  "boldly  forward  as  a  champion  against  the 

worthily.'  .  .  .  .  ,  If  thou  marvel  how  the  unbelievers  can  be  guilty 
of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  being  eaten  but  sacramentally ;  learn 

tliis  out  of  other  places  Although,  therefore,  the  wicked  do 

not  eat  the  Lord's  very  body  nor  drink  His  blood,  nevertheless  they 
are  guilty  of  betraying  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  as  far  as  in  them 
lieth.    If  a  rebel  tread  under  his  foot  the  seal  or  letters  of  the  prince, 

etc  What  marvel,  then,  if  we  hear  it  said,  that  they  wliich  do 

eat  the  Lord's  bread  unworthily,  are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  ?  For  the  bread  and  the  mystical  cup  are  a  sacrament  and 
seal  of  it."  (Decades,  v.,  pp.  400,  407.  See  also  Bradford,  i.,  pp.  93 — 
100  ;  Hooper,  ii.,  p.  49.)  The  same  view  is  expressed  by  Jeremy 
Taylor  :  "  The  wicked  receive  not  Christ,  but  the  bare  symbols  only; 
yet  to  their  hurt,  because  the  offer  of  Christ  is  rejected."  (Vol.  vi., 
pp.  13,  14.  See  also  Morton  on  Eucharist,  book  v.,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  4., 
p.  315,  sqq.) 

*  See  Hooper's  Letter  to  Bullinger  in  Orig.  Letters,  P.  S.  Edit.,  i., 
p.  61;  and  Burcher's  Letter  to  Bullinger  in  Orig.  Letters,  ii.,  p.  652.) 

f  Strype  supposes  the  change  in  Martyr's  views  to  be  due  to 
Cranmer.  See  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  Book  ii.,  Ch.  xxv.,  p.  258. 
Martyr's  estimation  of  Cranmer,  and  specially  of  his  judgment  in  this 
controversy,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  Stiype  : — 

"  Peter  Martyr  in  the  year  following  this,  printed  a  book  of  the 
sacrament,  which  was  the  sum  of  what  he  had  read  before  upon  that 
point  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Wliich  book  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  and,  giving  the  reason  why 
he  made  the  dedication  to  him,  said,  '  That  he  knew  certainly,  that 
Cranmer  had  so  great  skill  in  this  controversy,  as  one  could  hardly 
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"  Ubiquitarians."  Cranmer  *  publicly  declared  and  most  ably 
maintained  his  changed  views.  The  other  suspected  Bishops 

find  in  any  one  besides.  That  there  teas  none  of  the  Fathers,  which 
he  had  not  diligently  noted  ;  no  antient  or  modern  hook  extant,  that 
he  (Martyr)  had  not  with  his  own  eyes  seen  noted  by  the  Archbishop's 
hand.  Whatsoever  belonged  to  the  whole  controversy,  he  said, 
that  the  Archbishop  had  digested  into  particular  chapters,  councils, 
canons,  popes,  decrees,  pertaining  hereunto :  and  that  with  so  great 
labour,  that  unless  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it  and  seen  it,  he 
could  not  easily  have  believed  others,  if  they  had  told  him,  in  regard 
of  the  infinite  toil,  diligence,  and  exactness,  wherewith  the  Archbishop 
had  done  it.'  He  added,  '  that  the  Archbishop  had  not  bestowed 
such  kind  of  pains  and  study  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  only,  but 
that  he  had  done  the  same  thing,  as  to  all  other  doctrines,  in  effect, 
wliich  in  that  age  were  especially  under  controversy.  And  this  that 
learned  man  said,  he  had  made  good  observation  of.  Nor,  as  he 
went  on,  that  he  wanted  skill,  a  method  and  industry  in  defending 
what  he  held.  Which  might,  he  said,  be  known  by  this,  because  he 
had  so  often  conflicted  with  his  adversaries,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, and  by  a  marvellous  strength  of  learning,  quickness  of  wit, 
and  dexterity  of  management,  had  asserted  what  he  held  to  be  true, 
from  the  thorny  and  intricate  cavils  of  sophisters  (glancing  at  his 
controversies  with  Winchester,  who  was  commonly  then  called  the 
Sopliister),  and  that  he  wanted  not  a  will,  yea,  a  mind  ready  to  defend 
sound  and  Christian  doctrines.  That  all  men  did  sufficiently  under- 
stand, who  saw  him  burn  with  so  great  an  endeavour  of  restoring  reli- 
gion, that  for  this  cause  only  he  had  great  and  heavy  enemies, 
and  neglected  many  commodities  of  this  life,  and  underwent  horrible 
dangers.'  The  great  and  intimate'  converse  that  Peter  Martyr  had 
with  Cranmer,  gave  him  opportunity  to  know  liini  very  well :  and 
therefore  I  have  chosen  to  set  down  tliis  character  that  he  gave  of 
him,  and  particularly  of  his  ability  in  this  controversy  of  the  Euchar- 
ist." (Strype's  Cranmer,  Book  ii.,  Ch.  xxv.,  pp.  257,  258.)  Cranmer's 
opinion  of  Martyr  may  be  seen  in  Stiype's  Annals,  Vol.  i.,  Ch.  xxv., 
p.  288. 

*  Strype  says,  (Cranmer,  book  ii.,  chap,  xxv.,  p.  203.)  "  Thus 
God  made  use  of  the  Archbishop  [Cranmer],  who  was  once  one  of 
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were  found  ranging  themselves  on  the  same  side.  Bucer's 
resolute  Protestantism,  no  doubt,  made  its  influence  felt ; 
but  the  suggestions  of  his  modified  Lutheranism  seem  to 
have  been  carefully  eschewed.  * 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  Traheron  should  be 
found  writing  to  Bullinger  (Dec.  1548) :  "  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  most  openly,f 

the  most  violent  asserters  of  the  corporal  presence  to  be  the  chief- 
est  instrument  of  overthrowing  it."  (See  Cranmer's  letter  to  Joachim 
Vadian,  1537,  in  Orig.  Letters,  P.  S.  Edit.,  i.,  pp.  13,  14;  and  J.  H. 
Brunt's  Reformation,  Pdvington's,  p.  537 ;  also  Hook's  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops.    Series  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  00,61.) 

*  See  Dr.  Blakeney's  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  pp.  74 — 80 ; 
especially  p.  79 ;  and  Canon  Estcourt's  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  p.  44. 

f  So  also  John-ab-Ulmis  to  Bullinger  (Nov.  1548 ;  Orig.  Letters, 
ii.,  p.  383) :  "  The  bishops  entertain  right  and  excellent  opinions 
respecting  the  holy  Supper  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  abominable  error 
and  silly  opinion  of  a  carnal  eating  has  been  long  since  banished  and 
entirely  done  away  with.  Even  that  Thomas  [Cranmer]  himself,  about 
whom  I  wrote  to  you  when  I  was  in  London,  by  the  goodness  of  God 
and  the  instrumentality  of  that  most  upright  and  judicious  man,  Master 
John  a  Lasco,  is  in  a  measure  recovered  from  his  dangerous  lethargy." 
And  again  the  same  to  Bullinger  (March,  1549  ;  Orig.  Letters,  ii.,  p. 
388)  :  "  As  to  what  they  have  reported  respecting  religion,  namely, 
that  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion,  I  admit  that  such  has  been 
the  case  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  I  can  now  assert  that  by  the 
goodness  of  God  the  minds  of  all  good  men  are  disposed  to  harmony 
and  peace.  For  the  cause  of  these  dissensions  is  removed  in  tins 
present  parliament ;  namely,  the  babbling  and  dogmas  of  Antichrist, 
winch  are  now  positively  and  effectually  banished.  I  would  here 
write  }rou  word  what  has  been  done  and  determined  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  sin- 
gular worth  and  learning,  has,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation, 
delivered  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  learnedly,  correctly,  orderly, 
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•firmly,  and  learnedly  maintained  your  opinion  on  this  subject. 
I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutheranism,  now  that 
those  who  were  considered  its  principal  and  almost  only 
supporters  have  altogether  come  over  to  our  side."  (Original 
Letters,  P.  S.  Edit.,  i.,  p.  323.)  Nor  that  Eidley  should 
speak,  both  in  his  writings*  and  in  his  Conference  f  with 

and  clearly :  and  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  language  and  sentiments,  easily  drew  over  all  his  hearers  to  our 

way  of  tli iiil  ing  Peter  Martyr  has  openly  declared  to  us  all, 

on  this  very  day  on  which  I  write  this  letter,  what  was  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject;  and  he  seemed  to  all  of  us  not  to  depart  even  a 
nail's  breadth  from  that  entertained  by  yourself.  Nay,  more,  he  has 
defended  that  most  worthy  man,  Zuingle,  by  the  testimony  of  your 
opinion,  and  taken  part  with  him  against  his  adversaries,  who  falsely 
object  to  him  that  he  makes  the  sacrament  a  mere  sign  :  he  moreover 
declares  that  those  persons  are  out  of  their  senses,  who  make  :hebody 
of  Christ  to  be  without  any  local  habitation,  uncircumseribed,  in  many 
places  at  once,  void  of  shape,  and  other  matters  of  the  like  kind."  Seo 
also  Peter  Martyr  to  Bullinger  (April,  1551;  Orig.  Letters,  ii.,  p. 493), 
and  the  same  to  Bullinger  (Jan.  1550 ;  Orig.  Letters,  ii.,  pp.  478— 
480) ;  also  Hooper  to  Bullinger  (Dec.  1549 ;  Orig.  Letters,  i.,  p. 
71),  and  the  same  (Feb.  1550;  Orig.  Letters,  i.,  pp.  76,  77). 
Traheron  also  writes  to  Bullinger  (Sept.  1548) :  "  That  you  may  add 
yet  more  to  the  praises  of  God,  you  must  know  that  Latimer  has 
come  over  to  our  opinion  respecting  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
together  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  bishops, 
who  heretofore  seemed  to  be  Lutherans."  (Orig.  Letters,  i.,  p.  322 
See  also  Hard  wick  on  Articles,  p.  120.) 

*  "  The  former  proposition  (confessed  of  all  that  be  named  to  be 
learned,  so  far  as  I  do  know  in  England),  which  is,  that  there  is  but 
\  one  material  substance  in  the  sacrament  of  the  body,  and  one  only 
likewise  in  the  sacrament  of  the  blood."    (Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  12.) 

t  The  Conference  "  was  penned  "  with  Ridley's  "  own  hand."  He 
says  (Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  160) :  "  'As  for  Melancthon,'  quoth  I, 
'  whom  Mr.  Fecknam  spake  of,  I  marvel  that  ye  will  allege  him;  for 
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Bourne  after  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  if  in  England 
alt,  learned  men  were  agreed  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Melancthon  and  the  Lutherans. 

Those  whose  views  incline  towards  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  are  in  the  habit  of  lamenting  the  influence 
which  our  English  refugees  brought  with  them,  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  Continent.  They  regard 
them  as  having  acquired  an  unhappy  tendency  from  their 
intercourse  with  and  affection  towards  foreign  divines.  But, 
in  truth,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  religious 
tendencies  of  our  Reformers  (in  the  matter,  at  least,  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine)  were  not  much  rather  the  cause  than 
the  effect  of  this  friendship.  There  were  Lutheran  theo- 
logians on  the  Continent  as  well  as  those  of  the  opposite 
school.  "Why  did  our  Reformers  associate  almost  only  with 
the  latter  ?  Why  did  they  not  become  equally  influenced 
by  men  of  strong  Lutheran  tendencies  ?    The  answer  is 


Ave  are  more  nigh  an  agreement  here  in  England,  than  the  opinion  of 
Melancthon  to  you  :  for  in  this  point  we  all  agree  here,  that  there 
is  in  the  sacrament  but  one  material  substance;  and  Melancthon,  as 
I  ween,  saith  there  are  two.'  '  Ye  say  truth,'  quoth  Mr.  Secretary  : 
4  Melancthon's  opinion  is  so.'  " 

It  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  Melancthon's  views  underwent  very  considerable  and  important 
modilications,  so  that  he  became,  in  Luther's  view,  "almost  of  Zwin- 
glian  opinions,"  and  that  (while  extreme  Lutheranism  was  leading 
some  to  maintain  the  true  and  proper  ubiquity  of  Christ's  bod}r :  not 
only  that  it  may,  while  still  in  heaven,  be  present  anywhere,  but  that 
it  actually  is  present  everywhere)  Luther  himself  is  recorded  to  have 
said  to  Melancthon  on  his  death -bed :  "  Dear  Philip,  I  confess  to  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  affair  of  the  sacrament."  (See  Encycl.  Brittan. 
8th  Edit.,  Art.  "  Luther  "  at  end.) 
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surely  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  contained  in  this  simple  fact/ 
that  the  Lutherans  had  no  welcome  for  our  English  exiles. 
Why  was  it  that  our  English  divines  found  so  warm  a 
welcome  among  the  Reformed,  and  no  such  reception  among 
Lutherans  ?  Simply  because  they  were  known  to  have  taken 
their  sides  before.  In  a  word,  they  went  out  with  warm  sym- 
pathies— sympathies  which  had  already  created  friendships 
— towards  the  one,  and  with  views  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
other. 

Again,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  (when,  doubtless,  the 
Lutheran  party,  strengthened  in  Mary's  reign,  had  become 
considerable), f  overtures  proceeded  from  the  English  Court, 
with  the  idea  of  joining  the  great  Lutheran  (or  Schmalkaldic) 
league  ;  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  this  union  were 
continued  eagerly  for  a  while.  Here  was  fresh  cause  for 
alarm  to  the  Reformed  party.  And  Bullinger  wrote  :  "I 
see  no  small  disturbances  like  to  arise  in  England  also,  if 
the  Augustan  Confession  be  received,  which  some  would 
have ;  a  thing  very  unworthy  in  many  regards  

*  The  statement  of  Neal  is  worth  remarking :  "  Many  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  persecution,  by  withdrawing  from  the  storm,  and  flying 
into  foreign  countries.  .  .  .  But  the  uncharitableness  of  the  Lutherans 
on  this  occasion  was  very  remarkable;  they  hated  the  exiles  because 
theij  were  setcramentarians,  and  when  any  English  came  among  them 
for  shelter,  they  expelled  them  their  cities  ;  so  that  they  found  little 
hospitality  in  Saxony  and  other  places  of  Germany  where  Luther- 
anism  was  professed.  Philip  Melancthon  interceded  with  the  Senate 
on  their  behalf,  but  the  clergy  were  so  zealous/or  their  consubstantia- 
[  tion,  that  they  irritated  the  magistrates  everywhere  against  them.-' 
(History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  70.  See  Stiype.  Cranmer,  book  iii., 
chap,  xv.,  Ann.  1554,  pp.  353,  354,  Edit,  1094.) 

t  See  Soames's  Elizabethan  History,  pp.  15,  10 ;  Hardwiok  on 
Articles,  p.  l->6. 
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Beware,  and  lay  to  your  helping  hand,  that  it  be  not  re- 
ceived. King  Edward's  reformation  satisfieth  the  godly"  (See 
Strype's  Annals,  chap,  ii.,  p.  53,  and  Zurich  Letters,  ii.,  17.) 
The  Augustan  Confession  (i.e.  the  Confession  of  Augsburg) 
was  not  received.  The  negotiations  were  broken  off.  And 
Grindal  wrote  to  Zanchius  :  "  When  first  her  highness 
Elizabeth,  under  most  auspices,  began  her  reign,  the  Popish 
doctrine  and  worship  being  cast  off,  she  restored  all  things 
to  that  standard  of  the  administration  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  sacraments,  and  whole  of  religion,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  and  established  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
of  happy,  but  also  of  lamented  memory."  (Remains,  pp. 
338,  339.) 

The  Eeformed  party  regained  a  full  and  complete  ascend- 
ancy. And  we  find  Jewel  writing  to  Peter  [Martyr  (Nov. 
1560 ;  Zurich  Letters,  L,  pp.  92,  93) :  "  Our  Church,  by 

the  blessing  of  God,  is  at  length  in  peace  That 

volatile  Ubiquitarian  doctrine  cannot  by  any  means  gain 
footing  among  us."  And  again  he  writes  to  the  same  (in 
Feb.  1562  ;  Zurich  Letters,  i.,  p.  100)  :  "  As  to  your  state- 
ment that  a  kind  of  interim  and  farrago  of  religion  is  aimed 

at  by  some  parties,  may  God  prevent  it !  As  to 

matters  of  doctrine,  we  have  pared  away  everything  to  the 
very  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doctrine  hy  a  nail's 
breadth ;  for  as  to  the  Ubiquitarian  theory,  there  is  no 
danger  in  this  country." 

To  the  same  effect  Bishop  Horn  writes  to  Bullinger  (in 
1563 ;  Zurich  Letters,  i.,  p.  135)  :  "  We  have  throughout 
England  the  same  ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  yourselves."  And 
again  (Ibid) :  "  Of  the  books  you  mention  in  your  second 
letter,  I  have  received  three  upon  the  same  arguments, 
against  the  Ubiquitarianism  of  Brentius,  which  subject  a 
certain  Englishman  has  undertaken  as  you  desire  .  .  .  . 
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that  it  may  bo  manifest  to  every  one,  that  the  people  of 
England  entertain  on  these  points  the  same  opinions  as  you 
do  at  Zurich."  To  the  same  effect  Bishop  Parkhurst  writes 
to  Josiah  Simler  (Feb.  1574  ;  Zurich  Letters,  i.,  p.  302)  : 
"  So  far  are  we  English  from  defending  either  the  Ubiquit- 
arian  or  any  other  monstrous  opinions,  that  we  cannot  endure 
them.  We  only  dispute  about  ceremonies  and  hahits,  and 
things  of  no  importance."  And  to  the  same  effect  also 
Bishop  Grindal  writes  to  Bullinger  (Aug.  27,  1566 ;  Zurich 
Letters,  L,  p.  169):*  "The  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
remained  in  all  its  integrity  and  freedom  ;  in  which,  even 
to  this  day,  (notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  many  to  the 
contrary,)  we  most  fully  agree  with  your  Churches,  and 
with  the  confession  you  hare  lately  set  forth" 'f 

*  See  also  Bishop  Cox's  Letter  to  Pi.  Gualter  (July,  1574;  Zurich 
Letters,  i.,  p.  307). 

f  i.e.  the  Helvetic  Confession  (1566),  in  which  it  is  declared: 
"  Qui  nulla  cum  fide  at  hanc  sac-ram  Domini  mensam  accedit,  Sacra- 
mento duntaxat  communicat,  et  rem  sacrament  i,  unde  est  vita  et 
salus,  non  percijnt."  And  again  :  "  Ergo  corpus  Domini  et  sanguinem 
ejus  cum  pane  et  vino  non  ita  conjungimus,  ut  panem  ipsum  dicamus 
esse  corpus  Christi,  nisi  ratione  sacramentali,  aut  sub  pane  corporaliter 
latitare  corpus  Christi:  ut  etiam  sub  speciebus  pan  is  adorari  debeat, 
nut  quicunque  s'ujnum  percipiat,  idem  et  rem  percipiat  ipsam.  Corpus 
Christi  in  ccelis  est,  ad  dextram  ratris."  ("  Sylloge  Confessionum," 
pp.  85,  86.  See  Hall's  Harmony  of  Confessions,  p.  319.  See  also 
Strvpe's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xlviii.,  p.  524.) 


PAPERS 

OX  THE 

EUCHAEISTIC  PRESENCE. 


No.  IV. 
BOOKS  OF  SANCTION. 


"We  are  now  about  to  pass  from  the  opinions  of  individual 
Reformers,  to  writings  which,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
had  given  them  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  sanctioned 
or  authoritative  books  and  documents  of  the  English 
Reformed  Church. 

This  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  proper  place  for  giving 
a  reason,  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  strange  and 
unnatural  (perhaps  even  an  unfair)  course  of  proceeding — 
the  fixing  our  attention  first  on  the  views  of  individuals, 
and  ascending  step  by  step,  till  we  reach  at  last  the 
writings  of  the  highest  symbolical  authority  in  our  Church. 

No  doubt  the  opposite  course,  would  have  been,  in  many 
ways,  preferable.  Yet,  there  is  a  reason  for  not  adopting 
it ;  and  a  reason,  which,  when  stated,  will,  I  hope,  remove 
all  impression  of  unfairness,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  arc  really  desirous  of  seeing  their  way 
clear  to  forming  a  fair  judgment,  and  giving  a  true  verdict 
on  the  question  before  us. 

I  am  not  wishing  to  impute  anything  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  differ  from  me,  when  I  say,  that  it  seems  to  mc 
to  make  a  very  important  difference  in  the  view  of  our 
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Formularies,  whether  we  approach  them  through  the 
language  of  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  or  through 
the  language  of  the  Reformers,  under  whose  auspices  they 
were  compiled  or  reformed. 

And,  this  being  so,  I  must  be  allowed  to  regard  it,  as, 
not  only  not  unfair,  but  only  fair  and  right  that  we  should 
draw  near  to  examine  them  through  the  language  of  that 
Theology,  to  which  they  may  be  said  to  belong. 

But  here  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  ask 
my  readers  to  gather  from  my  Extracts  the  views  of  our 
Reformers,  and  then  take  these  views  with  them  that  they 
may  put  them  into,  and  fasten  them  on  to,  our  Liturgy  and 
Articles.  Against  such  a  proceeding,  I  desire  most  earnestly 
to  caution  every  one.  It  does  not  follow,  that  the  views 
(however  distinct  and  definite)  of  individuals  (however 
numerous  and  influential)  should  have  been  of  necessity, 
stamped  definitely  on  the  authoritative  expositions  of  our 
Church's  teaching.  It  would  be  most  unfair,  to  assume 
that  all  the  opinions  of  our  Reformers  must  be  clearly 
stamped  on  our  Prayer  Book.  It  would  be  most  unjusti- 
fiable to  import  all  the  opinions  of  our  Reformers  into 
statements  on  the  same  subjects  in  our  Articles.  Of  course 
my  readers  cannot  but  form  their  own  opinions  of  the 
'probability  or  possibility  of  our  Reformers,  with  such  dis- 
tinctly expressed  opinions,  authorizing  formularies  which 
should  speak  either  a  contrary,  or  a  different,  or  a  doubtful 
language,  on  such  a  subject  as  that  before  us. 

But  the  testimony  of  our  formularies  is  a  testimony  which 
is  to  speak  for  itself.  Their  own  voice  is  to  be  heard. 
What  they  say  for  themselves  is  what  we  are  concerned  with. 
We  may  not  seek  to  make  our  symbolical  books  mean  more 
than  they  say,  because  we  may  have  learnt  to  know  that 
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such  an  added  meaning  would  only  be  in  accord  with  the 
expressed  opinions  of  our  Reformers. 

It  is  not  for  this  that  I  have  adopted  the  course  I  am 
defending.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  lead  to  this,  that  my 
previous  papers  have  been  filled  with  Extracts  from  our 
Reforming  Divines. 

My  desire  is  not  to  sanction  senses  imported  into  our 
Formularies  but  to  protect  our  Formularies  from  having 
their  true  natural  meaning  cast  away,  or  exchanged  for 
something  new  and  not  their  own. 

Our  Articles  have  a  meaning,  and  that  meaning,  I 
conceive,  we  are  bound  sacredly  to  guard.  We  may  not 
make  them  mean  more  than  they  say.  We  must  not 
allow  them  to  mean  less  than  in  the  right  interpretation  of 
their  language,  they  clearly  do  say.  We  must  keep 
watch  against  the  error  which  would  force  a  sense  into 
them.  But  we  are  bound  also  to  guard  them  from  any 
force  which  would  rob  them  of  that  which  in  fairness  and 
truth  belongs  to  them. 

To  aim  at  such  a  defence  of  their  sense  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
to  aim  at  doing  that  which  is  true  and  just  in  our  dealings 
with  our  Formularies,  and  with  our  Reformers  from  whom 
we  inherit  them. 

And  it  is  with  a  view  to  this,  and  only  this,  that  I  have 
chosen  to  approach  from  lower  ground  upwards  to  the 
Articles  of  our  Church. 

If  distance  of  time  has  made  in  the  language  of  our 
Formularies  anything  which  was  clear  to  be  now  at  all 
doubt/)//  or  anyways  indistinct,  then  to  look  at  our  Formu- 
laries through  the  language  of  the  Reformation  as  through 
a  glass,  is  to  use  the  language  of  our  Reformers  only  as 
men  use  a  telescope  to  remove  the  obscurities  of  distance, 
that  they  may  see  things  only  in  their  true  form  and  colour, 
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that  those  things  may  appear  to  them  as  without  a  glass 
they  would  appear  if  they  were  nearer.  It  is  not  at  all 
to  do  as  they  do,  who  would  look  at  o ejects  through  such  a 
glass  as  will  colour  or  distort  whatever  is  seen  through  it. 
I  only  claim  for  the  sense  of  our  Formularies  that  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  variable,  and  shifting,  like  a  quicksand, 
by  the  force  of  the  tides  and  currents  and  under  currents 
of  rising  or  falling  theolgical  systems. 

I  only  claim  for  them,  that  what  they  clearly  and 
distinctly  meant  at  the  time  of  their  settlement,  they  ought 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  mean  now — that  what  doctrines 
they  were  felt  plainly  to  exclude  then,  they  ought  to  be 
seen  plainly  to  exclude  now — that  what  opinions  they 
certainly  had  stamped  with  an  unmistakeable  character  then, 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having  those  same  opinions 
firmly  impressed  on  them  still. 

I  mean  that  our  Formularies  may  not  be  regarded  as 
things  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  human  opinion,  but  must  be  understood  as  having 
some  sense,  definite  and  determined ;  and  that  that  sense 
we  are  called  upon  to  uphold  unchanged,  and  to  defend  at 
all  costs. 

And,  if  this  be  so  indeed,  then  I  contend,  that  if,  and  so 
far  as,  theological  language  may  have  varied  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries ;  if,  and  so  far  as,  expressions  once  plain, 
may  have  become  ambiguous ;  if,  and  so  far  as,  language 
which  was  exclusive  then,  may  be  thought  to  be  inclusive 
now ;  if,  and  so  far  as,  words  which  may  have  spoken  distinctly 
the  language  of  one  side  of  the  controversy  then,  may  be 
thought  capable  of  a  different  meaning  now  ; — it  is  no  more 
untrue,  or  unjust,  or  unfair,  to  read  these  in  the  light  of 
the  theological  language  of  the  time,  than  it  would  be 
if  they  had  been  written  in  a  language  now  dead,  to  translate 
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them  into  our  vernacular,  or  if  they  contained  words  now 
altogether  changed  in  their  meanings,  to  look  into  an  old 
English  dictionary  for  the  true  sense  they  should  bear. 

Ridley  used  the  word  worship  in  a  sense  we  should  none 
of  us  think  of  giving  to  it  now.  We  are  not  to  make  Ridley 
talk  nonsense,  by  forcing  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word 
into  his  sayings.  And  as  little,  I  contend,  may  we  take 
any  modern  senses  or  explanations,  or  glosses,  to  mould 
into  shape,  to  add  to  or  to  deduct  from,  whatsoever  may 
have  been  originally  distinct  and  clear  and  obvious  in  the 
sense  of  our  Formularies,  as  they  would  have  been  naturally 
understood  in  the  theological  language  of  their  time. 

Such  then,  is  the  use — the  only  use — I  wish  to  make  of 
the  writings  of  our  Reformers*  as  we  approach  the  inspection 
of  our  authorized  Formularies,  with  reference  to  the 
question,  "Do  they  or  do  they  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Objective  Presence  P" 

But  it  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  because  I 
disclaim  any  further  use  of  our  Reformers'  writings  for 
this  purpose,  therefore  I  am  prepared  to  lay  down,  or  mean 
to  put  aside,  the  positive  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  of 
the  cumulative  evidence  afforded  by  the  unvarying  testi- 
mony of  all  our  Reformers.  If  it  be  so,  that  our  Reformers 
have,  as  with  one  voice,  rejected  and  repudiated  the  doctrine 
in  question,  what  shall  we,  (as  many  of  us  as  have  learnt  to 
thank  God  for  the  Reformation  of  the  English  Church,) 
what  can  we,  think  of  a  systemf  which  would  teach  us  to 

*  That  is,  for  purposes  of  interpretation.  They  will  be  brought 
forward  also  as  historical  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
objections  to  the  natural  meaning  of  some  of  our  Formularies. 

t  A  system,  be  it  observed,  very  different,  indeed,  from  Lutheranism. 
The  high  Lutheran  doctrine,  indeed,  on  the  Presence  (viewed  alone) 
was  the  same  ;  but  it  was  adhering  to  a  system,  to  which  it  may  be 
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cast  overboard  our  Reformers  and  the  doctrines  they  held  so 
sacred  and  precious,  and  left  us  to  hold  sacred  and  precious 
too ;  which  would  teach  us  that  in  those  doctrines  is  a  denial 
of  what  we  ought  to  hold — not  as  an  opinion  only,  but  as  de 
fide,  which  would  then  bid  us  put  the  helm  to,  that  we  might 
steer  our  ship  back  again  to  the  very  harbour  from  which 
our  Reformers  set  sail,  as  from  a  plague-infected  land,  and 
this,  that  we  may  take  on  board  again  the  very  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, the  very  same  poisonous  doctrines  of  which  our 
Reformers  lightened  our  ship,  some  of  them  at  the  cost  of 
their  lives  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who  professedly  regard  our 
Reformers  and  the  Reformation  with  feelings  of  deep 
repugnance. 

The  position  of  such,  as  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  is  one  which  may  safely  be  left  to  set 
itself  to  rights. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  in  these  papers  with  strong 
language,  and  indignant  declamation  ;  and  I  believe  it  needs 
nothing  but  the  good  common  sense  of  Englishmen  to 
make  it  felt  that,  with  whatever  good  intention  it  may  be 
attempted,  such  a  position  is  too  anomalous  to  be  permanently 
maintained. 

said  to  have  been  strongly  repugnant,  and  which  always  kept  it, 
more  or  less  straitly,  on  every  side,  in  bonds.  Insomuch  that 
Waterland  says,  "  The  Lutherans,  when  pressed  to  speak  plainly, 
deny  every  article  almost  which  they  are  commonly  charged  with  by 
their  adversaries."  (See  "  Doctrine  of  Eucharist,"  vol.  iv.,  ch.  viii., 
p.  640.)  How  different  is  the  position  of  this  doctrine  in  a  system 
which  incorporates  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  into  itself,  so  as 
to  form  a  congruous  whole,  and,  receiving  strength  from  it,  adds  also 
power  and  energy  to  it,  and  gives  it  free  course  that  it  may  carry  its 
adherents  on  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  (so-called)  Catholic  Doctrine  ! 


We  desire,  I  trust  from  our  hearts,  for  such  persons 
nothing  worse  than  that  they  may  learn  to  prize  the  Re- 
formation as  a  blessed  work  of  God,  however  frail  and 
sinful  may  have  been  some  of  the  instruments  employed.* 

We  have  for  our  opponents  not  these — but  those  who 
(agreeing  in  doctrine  with  them)  yet  believe  and  maintain 
that  they  are  teaching  the  doctrines  taught  by  our  Church, 

*  None  were  more  sensible  of  the  evils  which  accompanied  the 
Reformation  than  some  of  the  Reformers  themselves.  Neale, 
doubtless,  is  but  recording  the  truth  when  he  writes,  "  Nor  were  the 
lives  of  many  who  were  zealous  for  the  Reformation  free  from 
scandal;  the  courtiers  and  great  men  indulged  themselves  in  a 
dissolute  and  licentious  life ;  and  the  clergy  were  not  without 
blemishes.  Some  that  embraced  the  Reformation,  were  far  from 
adorning  their  profession,  but  rather  disposed  the  people  to  return  to 
their  old  superstitions  :  nevertheless,  there  were  many  great  and 
shining  lights  among  them,  who  preached  and  pra3'ed  fervently 
against  the  corruption  of  the  times,  and  were  an  example  to  their 
flocks,  by  the  strictness  of  their  lives  and  manners ;  but  their 
numbers  were  small  in  comparison  to  the  many  that  were  otherwise, 
turning  the  doctrines  of  grace  into  lasciviousness."  (History  of 
Puritans,  i.  p.  54.)  "  Dr.  Littledale  bids  his  readers  to  liken  the 
English  Reformers  to  those  false  and  villainous  prophets,  Aliab  and 
.Zedekiah,  whom  the  King  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire.  (Jer.  xxix. 
22.)  For  their  own  sakes,  I  would  beseech  men  to  ponder  long  and 
seriously  before  they  incur  so  grave  and  solemn  a  responsibility. 
That  Cranmer  cannot,  in  strictness,  be  reckoned  as  a  martyr,  we 
may  be  ready,  with  Dean  Hook,  to  admit :  but  the  same  arguments 
•do  not  apply  to  the  cases  of  Rogers,  Saunders,  Hooper,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  and  many  more. 

So  long  as  it  is  granted,  as  it  is  byLingard  and  all  fair  historians, 
that  these  men  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  the  admission  of  certain 
■current  doctrines  respecting  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  Papal  Supre- 
macy, so  long  must  it  be  reckoned,  I  would  maintain,  a  decision 
contrary  to  all  truth  and  charity,  to  say,  with  Dr.  Littledale,  that 
'  they  were  burnt  for  their  crimes.'  "  (J.  G.  Cazenove's  "  Aspects  of 
the  Reformation,"  pages  191, 192.  See  "  Principles  at  Stake,"  pp.  15 
sqq.) 
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and  sanctioned  by  our  Reformation,  and  upheld  by  at  least 
one  class — the  better  class — of  our  Reformers  ;  and  our 
object  is  to  show  that  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Real 
Objective  Presence,  it  was  utterly  repudiated  by  our 
Reformers,  and  is  excluded  by  the  teaching  of  our  Formu- 
laries as  fairly  and  truly  interpreted.  Its  repudiation  by 
our  Reformers  has,  I  believe,  been  shewn  by  their  own 
witness,  as  alleged  in  previous  papers.  Its  exclusion  by 
our  Formularies,  understood  in  their  plain,  obvious,  natural 
sense,  with  a  fair  light  fairly  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
theological  language  of  the  Reformation,  will  I  trust  bo 
shewn  in  future  papers.  Meanwhile  we  have  first  to 
review  certain  works  which  may  be  said  either  (at  certain 
times)  to  have  received  some  sanction,  or  something  like 
sanction,  or  to  be  of  some  lesser  authority,  or  quasi-authority, 
in  the  English  Church,  that  after  their  measure  they  may  add 
somewhat  to  the  weight  of  testimony  which  bears  witness 
to  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  before  us. 


L 

Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticartjm. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Strype's  account  of  the  Refor- 
matio Legum  Ecclesiasticarum. 

"In  this  parliament  [Anno.  1571,  Eliz.  13]  was  the  last 
effort  I  think,  made  to  bring  into  practice  in  this  realm,  by 
authority  of  parliament,  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
laws,  that  had  been  carefully  framed  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Bishop  Goodrick,  Dr.  Cox  now  Bishop  of  Ely, 
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1  Dr.  May  afterwards  elect  of  York,  Dr.  Peter  Martyr,  Dr. 
Kowland  Taylour  afterwards  a  holy  martyr,  and  some 
other  civilians  and  common  lawyers :  and  the  rubbish  of  the 
Popish  canons  and  constitutions  being  laid  aside,  this,  as 

|  a  just  and  complete  codex,  to  be  used  hi  the  room  thereof. 

[  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  this  end,  both  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  Till,  and  King  Edward  VI.  The 
work  was  closely  plied  and  finished  by  the  foresaid  learned 
and  excellent  men  under  King  Edward,  and  put  into  very 
elegant  Latin  by  the  pens  of  Dr.  Haddon  and  Sir  John 

'  Cheke,  and  had  certainly  been  ratified  had  God  spared 
that  King's  life  till  another  parliament.  Such  a  body  of 
laws  to  succeed  the  old  ones  had  been  many  years  desired 
by  the  learnedest  and  best  men  of  the  reformed  religion. 
And  now  in  the  present  parliament,  so  active  for  the  reform- 
ing of  religion,  it  was  moved,  as  was  thought,  seasonably. 
And  care  was  taken  to  have  it  printed  against  the  sitting  of 
the  parliament ;  which  was  done  by  John  Fox  from  two 
original  MS.  copies ;  the  former  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
own  book  (which  afterwards  fell  into  Fox's  possession) 
wherein  was  much  of  his  own  hand,  as  likewise  of  Peter 
Martyr's  and  other  the  assistants ;  the  other  a  copy 
belonging  to  Archbishop  Parker.  Who,  I  verily  believe, 
employed*  and  encouraged  Fox  in  preparing  this  book  for 
the  press.  And  that  he  made  use  of  our  Archbishop's  copy, 
appears  by  what  Fox  wrote  in  his  own  on  the  head  of  the 

*  In  this  Strype  may  probably  be  in  error.    (See  Cardwell's  note- 
in  Preface,  pp.  x.,  xi.) 
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page  that  contains  the  titles  of  the  whole  following  book, 
w%.,  Ordo  Tituhrum  in  Cod.  D.  Matth.  Cant.,  placing 
those  titles  according  to  the  said  Archbishop's  copy  com- 
municated to  him."  (Strype's  Parker,  Book  iv.,  ch.  5,  pp. 
323,  4.    Edit.  1711.) 

This  book  never  became  law,  through  the  Queen's  dislike 
of  parliamentary  interference  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  something,  it  appears,  of  aversion  to  the  individuals  by 
whom  the  measure  was  recommended,*  not  without,  perhaps, 
some  dislike  of  some  things  in  the  book  itself. 

Foxe's  edition,  however,  was  published  in  1571. 
This  Edition,  no  doubt,  was  printed  from  the  MS.  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  And  of  this  MS.  it  has  been  said 
that  it  "  contained  the  whole  code  as  revised  and  approved 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  was  made  public  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's consent  in  the  same  year,  when  the  XXXIX. 
Articles  of  Religion  were  finally  subscribed  by  Convocation 
and  ratified  by  parliament,  and  represents  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed. "f 

The  following  Extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Cardwell's 
Oxford  Edition  of  1850. 

l. 

From  "De  Ha)resibus,"  cap.  5.  "  Be  diiabus  naturis 
Christl" 

" .    .    .  Illi  delirium  imitantur,  qui  corpori  Christi  tarn 

*  See  Cardwell's  Preface,  p.  xii. 

t  Ibid,  pp.  x.  xi.  The  only  " sanction"  claimed  for  the  "Reformatio 
Legum,"  is  that  which  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  twice  so 
nearly  made  authoritative,  and  having  been  designed  and  prepared  for 
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latos  fines  dant,  ut  illo  crcdant  aut  o/nne*  locos  simul,  aut 
rnnumeros  obsideri.  Quod  si  confiteremur,  hunianam  e 
Christo  naturam  eximeremus.  Qui  errores  .  .  .  sacrarum 
Soripturaruin  authoritate  sic  corrigeudi  sunt,  ut  Christ  a?. 
.  .  .  corpus  habeat  .  .  .  quemadmodum  reUqua  humana 
corpora  suis  loci  finibus  circumscriptum."    (Page  10.) 

TI. 

From  "  De  Ha?resibu>,"  Cap.  10.  " De  transuhitantione 
in  Eucharist ia,  ft  impanatione,  at  vacant,  Corporis  C/m'xti." 

"  Itaque  nec  in  alt  urn  tolli  sacramentum  boc,  nec  circuni- 
ferri  per  agros  patimur,  nec  conservari  in  Crastinum,  nec 
ado  ran  ;  denique  nullmn  relinquimus  majorem  Eucharistia3 
venerationem,  quam  baptismi  et  verbi  Dei.  Symbola  vero 
panis  et  vini  nisi  pium  et  institutum  a  Scripturis  mum 
communication  is  retineat,  non  majorem  &-$timationem  habere 
volunius,  quam  panis  et  vinum  habent,  qua)  quotidie  inter 
nos  in  usu  habentur.  In  eodem  luto  ha}rent,  qui  panis  et 
vini  substantiam  in  Eucharistia  ponunt  sed  pi  consecration  is 
per  ministrum  apposite  corpus  et  sa^gltxem  Christi  verum 

authorization  by  men  whose  names  of  esteem  and  reverence  in  the 
English  Church  maybe  said  to  give  some  soil  of  sanction  to  a  work  pre- 
pared and  revised  under  such  auspices  for  such  a  purpose.  It  gives  tome 
evidence,  at  least,  of  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  which,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  desired  and 
designed  to  sanction  and  authorize.  Thus  regarded,  it  is  not.  I  trust, 
unsuitably  placed  here,  that  its  statements  may  add  somewhat  to  the 
testimony  of  those  other  books  which  may  be  more  strictly  regarded 
as  having  more  or  less  of  a  quasi-authoritative  character. 
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•et  naturalem  adjungi  putant,  et  cum  symbolorum  naturis 
permisceri,  et  subter  eas  subjici,  usque  adeo  ut  sive  pii  sint 
sice  impii,  qui  ad  Domini  mensam  se  admovent,  verum  et 
naturale  Christi  corpus,  et  expressum  ejus  sanguinem,  una 
mm  pane  et  vino  sumant.  Yerum  symbola  sacramentorum 
quoniam  res  quas  significant,  non  intra  se  clausas 
realiter  et  substantialiter  (ut  loquuiitur)  continent;  deinde 
cum  sacris  Scripturis  determinatum  sit,  Christum  suam  in 
caelum  humanam  naturam  invexisse,  nec  cum  ilia  sit  in 
terras  ante  tempus  extremi  judicii  descensurus;  praeteara 
cum  hoc  commentitia  naturalis  corporis  Christi  praesentia 
nullum  habeat  majus  momentum  ad  aedificationem  nostrse 
religionis  quam  haec  Christi  praesentia  quae  fide  percipitur, 
imo  multas  sccum  afferat  quaestiones  inexplicabiles,  ac 
assertiones  falsas  et  portentosas :  absurd  am  hanc  doctrinaM 
qua  Christi  corpus  et  sanguis  naturaliter  et  substantialiter  (ut 
illi  loquuntur)  ad  Eucharistiam  adrepunt,  et  in  earn  inclu- 
duntur,  prorsus  aboleri  volumus.  Peregrinum  enim  est, 
et  alienum  a  sacris  Uteris  ;  deinde  contrarium  hu /nance 
natures  veritati,  quam  Christus  assumpsit,  et  a  conditione 
sacramentorum  longe  dissidens ;  postremo  communis  quaedam 
sen  tin  a  superstitionum  multarum  in  Ecclesiam  Dei  com- 
portatarum."  (Pages  19,  20.) 

in. 

From  "  De  Sacramentis,"  cap.  4.  "  Quid  sit  Eucharistia 
quos  fructus  habeat." 

"  Eucharistia  sacramentum  est,  in  quo  cibum  ex  pane 
summit,  et  potum  ex  vino,  qui  convivae  sedant  in  sacra 
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Domini  mensa :  cujus  panis  inter  illos  et  vini  communica- 
tione  obsignatur  gratia  Spiritns  Sancti,  veniaque  peccatorum, 
ad  quam  ex  eo  perveniunt,  quod  fide  comprehend  wit  et 
percipiunt  Christi  sacrosanctum  corpus  respectu  nostra  salutis 
ad  cruccm  ficcum,  et  crurorem  pro  tollendis  fusion  nostris 
peccatis,  ut  Dei  promissa  palam  ipsa  loquuntur."  (Page  31.) 

IV. 

Prom  the  same. 

"  Cum  autem  ad  hsec  omnia  nec  transubtantiatione  opuis 
sit,  ncc  ilia  quam  fingere  solebant  reali  pr.esentia  corporis 
Christi,  sed  potius  hsec  curiosa  liominum  inventa  primum 
contra  naturam  human  am  sint  a  Filio  Dei  nostra  causa 
sumptam,  deinde  cum  Scripturis  divinis  pugnent,  et  praeterea 
cum  universa  sacramentorum  ratione  confligant,  ista  tan- 
quam  frivola  qncedam  somnia  inerito  desecanda  curavimus 
et  oblivione  obraenda,  prmertim  cum  Magnum  ex  Illis  et 
pernictousum  agmen  superstitionum  in  Eccelesia  Dei 
importation  fucr it.  (Pages  31,  32.) 

v. 

From  "De  Haeresibus,"  cap.  10.  "Be  missis  et  pur  gator  io.^ 

"  Quorundam  nimis  est  curiosa  perversitas,  qui  veniam 
quidem  peccatorum  expectant,  sed  hanc  morte  Christi  per 
solam  fidem  ad  nos  accommodatam  plane  non  credunt  et 
omnibus  partibus  impleri.  Quapropter  alia  conquirunt 
sacrificia,  quibus  pcrpurgari  possint,  et  ad  hanc  rem  missas 
exhibent  in  quibus  sacrificium  Deo  Patri  credunt  oblatum 
esse,  nimirum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
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Christi  vere,  quomodoque  illi  dicunt  reaUter,  ad  veniam 
peccatorum  impctrandam,  ct  salutem  tarn  morturoum  quani 
vivorum  procurandam. 

".  .  .  Qua  in  re  sacrificium  illud  unicum  .  .  .  largiter 
imminuunt,  et  saeerdotium  quod  unius  Christi  propria m  est, 
ad  miserabilcm  hominum  conditionem  devolvunt."  (Pages 
12,  13.) 

II. 

The  Catechism  of  Edward  VI.,  .a.d  1553. 

The  Catechism  of  Edward  VI.  was  authoritatively  set 
forth  for  the  use  of  all  schoolmasters  throughout  England, 
by  letters  patent  and  injunction  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VI.,  hearing  date  May  1553.  It  is  generally 
attributed  to  Dr.  Ponet  (or  Poynet,)  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  was  duly  examined  and  approved  by  certain  bishops, 
and   other  learned  men,  among  whom  were  Cranmer,* 

*  The  consent  and  approval  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  is  evident 
from  the  following  conversation  in  Ridley's  disputation  at  Oxford. 
They  are  quoted  in  Dr.  Blakeney's  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
p.  88  :— 

Ridley  : — I  grant  that  I  saw  the  book,  but  I  deny  that  I  wrote  it. 
I  perused  it  after  it  was  made,  and  I  noted  many  things  for  it,  so 
I  consented  to  the  book.  I  was  not  the  author  of  it.  Judges: — The 
Catechism  is  so  set  forth  as  though  the  whole  Convocation  house 
had  agreed  to  it.  Cranmer  said  }'esterday  that  you  made  it. 
Ridley : — I  think  surely  that  he  would  not  say  so.  Ward : — The 
Catechism  hath  this  clause,  Si  visibiliter  et  in  terra,  if  visibly  and 
on  the  earth.  Ridley  : — I  answer,  that  these  articles  were  set  out,  I 
both  writing  and  consenting  to  them,  mine  own  hand  will  testify 
the  same,  and  Master  Cranmer  put  his  hand  to  them  likewise,  and 
gave  them  to  others  afterwards.*'  (Ridley's  Works,  P.S.  Edit.,  p. 
227.) 
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Ridley  and  others.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  as  having 
been,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Randolph,  "  the  last  work  of 
the  Reformers  in  that  reign:  whence  it  may  fairly  be 
understood  to  contain,  as  far  as  it  goes,  their  ultimate 
decision  ;  and  to  represent  the  sense  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  then  established."  Under  Queen  Mary  it  was 
suppressed*  and  burnt,  and  was  "  the  Catcchismus  Reproba- 
tus"  of  her  first  Convocation.  Copies  of  it  are  now  very  rare. 
Archbishop  Wake,  says,  "in  this  the  complete  model  of  our 
Church  Catechism  was  laid/'f  The  title  is  "A  Short  Cate- 
chism ;  or,  Plain  Instruction,  containing  the  Sum  of  Christian 
Learning,  set  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty's  authority,  for 
all  schoolmasters  to  teach."  The  Latin  and  English  versions 
are  given  in  the  vol.  of  the  Parker  Society  containing  the 
Liturgies  of  Edward  VI. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  an  edition 
published  by  Whittaker  in  1857  :— 

*  "On  Friday,  the  20th  of  October,  [1550]  Weston,  the  prolocutor, 
presented  to  the  house  two  bills,  which  had  already  obtained  his  own 
Signature;  hi  the  one  of  which,  treating  of  the  Catechism,  [of  Edward 
VI.]  that  formulary  was  described  as  pestiferous  and  full  of  heretics — 
as  having  been  foisted  upon  the  last  synod  fraudulently  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  synod  disowned  it.  It  was  for  his  firm  refusal 
to  sign  the  document  which  branded  a  catechism  that  had  both  truth 
and  synodal  authority  on  its  side,  quite  as  much  as  for  his  resistance 
to  transubstantiation  and  the  mass,  that  Philpot,  at  the  close  of  this 
convocation,  was  visited  with  the  severe  penalties  which  lighted  upon 
his  head."    (Biographical  Notice  of  Plrilpot  in  P.S.  Edit.,  p.  xiii.) 

The  "  synodal  authority,"  however,  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as 
somewhat  doubtful.  (See  Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7(30. 
Edit.  Orr.  1850  ;  and  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  v..  p.  500;  Neal's 
History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  51,  note ;  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, series  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  288,  200 ;  Lamb's  Historical  Account 
of  Articles,  p.  8  ;  and  Cardwell's  Synodalia,  vol.  i.,  p.  A,  5.) 

t  See  Preface  to  Whittaker's  Edition,  1*57. 
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"  Christ  is  not  so  altogether  absent  from  the  world,  as  many 
do  suppose.  For  albeit  the  substance  of  His  body  be  taken  up 
from  us  :  yet  is  His  Godhead  perpetually  present  with  us. . . . 
Spiritual  things  are  not  to  be  seen,  but  with  the  eye  of  the 
Spirit.  Therefore,  he  that  in  earth  will  see  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  let  him  open  the  eyes,  not  of  His  body,  but  of  His 
mind,  but  of  His  faith  ;  and  he  shall  see  Him  present,  whom 
eye  hath  not  seen ;  he  shall  see  Him  present,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them,  wheresoever  be  two  or  three  gathered  together  in 
His  Name,  he  shall  see  Him  present  with  us,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  What  said  I  ?  Shall  he  see  Christ 
present?  Yea,  he  shall  both  see  and  feel  Him  dwelling 
within  himself,  in  such  sort  as  he  doth  his  own  proper 
soul.  .  .  .  Although  He  be  already  gone  up  into  heaven ; 
nevertheless  by  His  nature  of  Godhead,  and  by  His  Spirit, 
He  shall  always  be  present  in  His  Church,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Yet  this  proveth  not  that  He  is  present 
among  us  in  His  body.  For  His  Godhead  hath  one 
property :  His  manhood  another.  His  manhood  was 
create,  His  Godhead  uncreate.  His  manhood  is  in  some 
one  place  of  heaven  :  His  Godhead  is  in  such  sort  each- 
where,  that  it  filleth  both  heaven  and  earth.  But  to  make 
this  matter  plainer,  by  a  similitude  or  comparing  of  like  to 
like :  There  is  nothing  that  doth  trulier,  like  a  shadow, 
express  Christ,  than  the  sun ;  for  it  is  a  fit  image  of  the 
light  and  brightness  of  Christ.  The  sun  doth  alway  keep 
the  heaven :   yet  do  we  say  that  it  is  present  also  in  the 
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world ;  for  without  light  there  is  nothing  present,  that  is 
say,  nothing  to  be  seen  of  any  man :  for  the  sun  with  his 
light  fulfilleth  all  things.  So  Christ  is  lifted  up  above 
all  heavens,  that  He  may  be  present  with  all,  and 
i  fully  furnish  all  things,  as  St.  Paul  doth  say.  But  a* 
touching  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  here  in  earth  (if  it 
be  lawful  to  place  in  comparison  great  things  with  small,) 
Christ's  body  is  present  to  our  faith ;  as  the  sun,  when  it  is 
seen  is  present  to  the  eye  :  the  body  whereof,  although  it  do 
not  bodily  touch  the  eye,  nor  be  presently  with  it  together 
here  in  earth,  yet  is  it  present  to  the  sight,  notwithstanding 
so  large  a  distance  of  space  between.  So  Christ's  body, 
which  at  His  glorious  going  up  was  conveyed  from  us; 
which  left  the  world,  and  is  gone  unto  His  Father :  is  a 
great  way  absent  from  our  mouth,  even  then  when  we 
receive  with  our  mouth  the  holy  sacrament  of  His  body 
and  blood.  Yet  is  our  faith  in  heaven,  and  beholdeth  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  ;  and  is  presently  together  with  Him 
in  heaven,  in  such  sort  as  the  sight  is  in  heaven  with  the 
body  of  the  sun,  or  in  earth  the  sun  with  the  sight.  And 
as  the  sun  is  present  to  all  things  by  his  light :  so  is  Christ 
also  in  His  Godhead.  Yet  neither  can  from  the  body  the 
light  of  the  sun  be  sundered ;  nor  from  His  immortal  body 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  We  must  therefore  so  say,  that 
Christ's  body  is  in  some  one  place  of  heaven,  and  His 
Godhead  everywhere  :  that  we  neither  of  His  Godhead 
make  a  body  :  nor  of  His  body  a  God.  .  .  .  He  could  not  be 
presently  with  all  at  once,  unless  His  body  were  so  turned  into 
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Godhead,  that  He  might  be  in  all  or  in  many  places  together: 
as  Eutyckes,  and  certain  like  heretics  held  opinion.  If  it 
so  were  that  He  might  be  each  where  present  with  all,  at 
one  very  instant  time  :  then  were  He  not  man,  but  a  ghost : 
neither  should  He  have  a  true  body,  but  a  fantastical: 
whereof  should  have  sprung  forth  a  thousand  errors,  all 
which  He  hath  dispatched  by  carrying  His  body  up  whole 
to  heaven."  ( TVhittaker's  Edition,  pp.  16—20.) 

11. 

"  Master  : — What  declareth  and  betokeneth  the  supper 
unto  us,  which  we  solemnly  use  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
Lord?" 

"  Scholar  : — The  sapper  (as  I  have  showed  a  little  before) 
is  a  certain  thankful  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ : 
forasmuch  as  the  bread  representeth  His  body,  betrayed 
to  be  crucified  for  us,  the  wine  stand eth  in  stead  and  place 
of  His  blood,  plenteously  shed  for  us.  And  even  as  by 
bread  and  wine  our  natural  bodies  are  sustained  and 
nourished,  so  by  the  body,  that  is,  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  soul  is  fed  through  faith,  and  quickened  to  the 
heavenly  and  godly  life." 

"  Master  : — How  come  these  things  to  pass  ?  " 

"  Scholar  : — These  things  come  to  pass  by  a  certain  secret 
■mean  and  lively  working  of  the  Spirit,  when  ice  believe  that 
Christ  hath,  once  for  all,  given  up  His  body  and  blood  for  as, 
to  make  a  sacrifice  and  most  pleasant  offering  to  His 
heavenly  Father  ;  and  also  when  we  confess  and  acknow- 
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ledge  Him  our  only  Saviour,  High  Bishop,  Mediator  and 
Redeemer ;  to  whom  is  due  all  honour  and  glory.  " 

"  Master  : — All  this  thou  dost  well  understand.  For 
mcthinketh  thy  meaning  is  :  that  faith  is  the  mouth  of  the 
soul,  whereby  we  receive  this  heavenly  meat,  full  both  of 
salvation  and  immortality,  dealt  among  us  by  the  means 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Whittaker's  Edition  pp.  32—33.) 


III. 

Noweli/s  Catechism. 

Alexander  No-well  was  born  about  1507.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  of  which  in  1505  he  was  made 
president. 

In  Queen  Mary's  reign  he  was  at  first  among  the  exiles  at 
Strasburgh.  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort. 

Returning  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  became 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was  chosen  to  be  Prolocutor  in  the  Con- 
vocation which  revised  the  "  Articles  of  Religion."  He  died 
in  1(502.) 

The  following  account  of  his  Catechism  is  from  Bishop 
Jacobson's  Preface  to  the  Oxford  Edition  of  1835. 

"  The  larger  Catechism  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of 
Cecil,  and  was  intended  not  only  for  the  use  of  schools,  but 
also  to  serve  as  a  standing  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Such  a  work,  it  was  hoped,  would  silence 
an  objection  which  was  commonly  urged  by  the  Papists, 
particularly  abroad,  'that  the  Protestants  had  no  principles;' 
'  that  nothing  touching  religion  was  with  any  authority  or 
consent  of  any  number  of  the  learned  here  set  forth,  but 
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that  a  few  private  persons  taught  and  writ  their  opinions 
without  any  authority  at  all.'  The  time  at  which  the 
Catechism  was  drawn  up,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
It  must  have  been  before  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
Convocation  in  1562,  in  the  course  of  which  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  compiled  and  agreed  upon ;  for  in  one 
paper,  in  which  the  heads  of  business  to  be  transacted  by 
that  Synod  are  noted,  it  is  spoken  of  '  as  well-nigh  finished 
by  the  industry  of  the  Dean  of  Paule's ;'  in  another,  as 
*  already  done,  and  wanting  only  viewing.'  On  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lower  House,  it  was  so  carefully  examined 
and  corrected,  that  4  it  was  by  them  unanimously  approved 
and  allowed  as  their  own  book  and  owned  doctrine.'  In 
the  course  of  the  twenty- second  session  it  was  presented  to 
the  Upper  House  by  the  author  in  his  capacity  of  Prolocutor, 
attended  by  Sampson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Day, 
Provost  of  Eton.  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
St.  David's  and  Litchfield,  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
Catechism,  but  they  seem  to  have  contended  themselves 
with  a  reiterated  assurance  from  the  Lower  House  that 
they  had  unanimously  approved  of  the  book.  After  re- 
ceiving some  additions  it  was  presented  a  second  time  to 
the  Upper  House,  but,  like  the  Book  of  Discipline*  tendered 
to  them  about  the  same  time,  never  received  their  formal 
sanction.  From  the  paper  containing  notes  of  matters  to 
be  discussed  in  this  Synod,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally 
designed  to  have  Nowell's  Catechism  and  Jewel's  Apology 

*  Perhaps  the  "  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum." 
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added  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  in  one  book,  authorized 
as  containing  true  doctrine,  and  enjoined  to  be  taught  to 
the  youth  in  the  universities  and  grammar  schools  through- 
out the  realm.  That  the  alterations  made  in  the  Catechism 
during  the  time  that  it  was  before  Convocation  were  con- 
siderable and  extensive,  we  may  gather  from  the  expressions 
used  by  ISTowcll  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Cecil, 
June  22nd,  1563,  which  may  be  seen  in  Strype,  Annals, 
I.  i.,  p.  526.  The  dean  there  states,  '  whereas  the  copy  of 
the  Catechism  which  he  caused  to  be  written  out  for  his  honor, 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  assembled 
in  the  late  Convocation,  and  by  reason  that  certain  places 
were  by  their  judgments  altered,  and  that  it  was  interlined 
and  somewhere  blotted,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  copied  out 
again,  and  had  sent  it  to  him  now,  not  in  his  own  name  as 
afore,  but  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  the  Convocation,  as 

their  book,  seeing  it  was  by  them  approved  and  allowed  

That  for  his  part  he  had  taken  pains,  as  well,  about  the  matter 
of  the  book,  that  it  might  be  consonant  unto  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  also  that  the  style  might  agree  with  the 
purity  of  the  Latin  tongue.  And  that  as  the  book  had  not 
misliked  their  judgments,  whom  he  did  most  allow,  and 
also  reverence,  so,  if  it  might  likewise  be  approved  to  him, 
to  whose  patrociny  in  his  purpose  he  appointed  it  when  he 
first  began  it,  he  should  think  his  pains  most  happily 
bestowed.'  TIeylin  and  Burnett  indeed  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered the  alterations  so  numerous  and  so  important,  that 
it  could  hardly  be  regarded  any  longer  as  Nowell's  work,  but 
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minute  of  Convocation  to  the  effect  that  the  Catechism  which 
it  was  thought  desirable  should  be  set  forth  in  Latin,  was 
already  done  by  the  Dean  of  Paul's,  and  wanted  only  view- 
ing— combined  with  the  letter  just  quoted,  and  the  details 
which  Strype  has  preserved  respecting  the  work,  during  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  prorogation  of  the  Con- 
vocation on  the  16th  of  April,  1562,  and  its  publication  in 
1570,  and  the  fact  that  the  dedication  bears  his  initials — are 
surely  sufficient  to  shew  that  such  expressions  must  have 
resulted  either  from  carelessness  or  undue  scepticism.  The 
fresh  transcript  of  the  Catechism,  of  which  Xowell  speaks  in 
his  letter  to  Cecil,  remained  in  the  secretary's  hands  for  above 
a  year,  and  was  then  returned  to  the  author,  with  some  learned 
man's  notes.  It  remained  with  Nowell  till  1570,  by  which 
time  the  Horatian  precept  must  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
The  two  archbishops  then  urged  its  publication,  and  with 
Cecil's  express  permission,  the  original  dedication  to  him 
was  altered  into  one  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  

It  was  originally  designed  that  the  Catechism  should 
have  been  employed  in  schools  with  the  same  uniformity 
as  the  grammar  prescribed  by  authority.  We  have  already 
seen,  however,  that  no  such  sanction  was  actually  given 
by  the  Convocation  of  1562.  In  the  canons  agreed  upon 
by  Archbishop  Parker  and  the  bishops  of  his  province,  in 
April  1571,  its  use  seems  to  have  been  enjoined  with  all 

the  strictness  which  had  at  first  been  contemplated  

The  larger  Catechism  of  Nowell  stands  first  in  a  list  of 
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books,  enjoined  by  a  statute  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
made  in  1578,  for  'the  quelling  and  abolishing  heretical 
pravity.'  ....  Archbishop  Grindal,  in  the  third  of  his 
statutes  for  the  school  which  he  founded  at  St.  Bees,  in 
1583,  directs,  that  'the  schoolmaster  shall  teach  them  the 
Greater  as  well  as  the  Lesser  Catechism,  set  out  by 
authority,  and  no  other  Catechism ;  except  publicly 
authorized.  The  canons  drawn  up  in  1603  are  absolute 
in  enjoining  the  uniform  use  of  the  grammar  set  forth  by 
King  Henry  VIII.,  and  direct  all  schoolmasters  to  use  these 
Catechisms  on  pain  of  suspension.'  " 

Dr.  Blakeney  says : 

"  In  1553,  a  Catechism  known  as  Ponet's,  was  sanctioned 
by  Convocation.  In  15G1  it  was  determined  to  improve 
upon  it,  and  Dean  Nowell  was  employed  for  the  purpose. 

"  His  work,  commonly  called  '  No  well's  Catechism  '  was 
approved  by  Convocation  in  1562,  k  But,'  says  Procter, 
'  not  formally  sanctioned,  apparently  because  it  was  treated 
as  part  of  a  larger  design  which  was  not  realized,' — that 
design  being  to  publish  in  one  book  the  Articles,  Xowell's 
Catechism,  and  Jewel's  Apology,  with  public  approval." 
(Blakeney  on  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  568.) 

There  is  no  question  that  reference  is  made  to  this 
Catechism  on  the  79th  canon,  which  says : — 

"  All  schoolmasters  shall  teach  in  English  or  Latin,  as 
the  children  are  able  to  bear,  the  larger  or  shorter 
Catechism  heretofore  by  public  authority  set  forth." 
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The  following  Extracts  are  taken  from  the  English 
Translation  of  Norton  as  given  in  the  Parker  Society's 
Edition. 

i. 

"  Master  : — Tell  me  how  this  is  to  be  understood." 

"Scholar: — Plainly,  that  Christ  in  His  body  ascended 
into  heaven,  where  He  had  not  afore  been  in  His  body, 
and  left  the  earth,  where  He  had  afore  been  in  His  body. 
For  in  His  nature  of  Godhead,  which  filleth  all  things,  both 
He  ever  was  in  heaven  and  also  with  the  same,  and  with 
His  Spirit,  He  is  alway  present  in  earth  with  His  Church, 
and  shall  be  present  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  Master  : — Then  thou  sayest,  that  there  is  one  manner 
of  His  Godhead  and  another  of  His  manhood." 

"  Scholar  : — Yea,  forsooth,  master.  For  we  neither  make 
of  His  Godhead  a  body,  nor  of  His  body  God ;  for  His 
manhood  is  a  creature,  His  Godhead  not  created.  And 
the  Holy  Scriptures  witness  that  His  manhood  was  taken 
up  into  heaven  and  abideth  in  heaven ;  but  His  Godhead  is 
so  everywhere  that  it  filleth  both  heaven  and  earth." 

"  Master  : — But  dost  thou  say  that  Christ  is  in  any  wise 
present  with  us  in  body  ?  " 

"  Scholar  : — If  we  may  liken  great  things  to  small, 
Christ's  body  is  so  present  to  our  faith,  as  the  sun  when  we 
see  it,  is  present  to  our  eye.  For  no  one  thing  subject  to 
our  senses,  cometh  more  near  to  the  likeness  of  Christ 
than  the  sun,  which,  though  it  still  abide  in  the  heaven, 
and  therefore  in  very  deed  touchcth  not  the  eye,  yet  the 
body  of  the  sun  is  present  to  the  sight,  notwithstanding  so 
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great  a  distance  of  place  between.  So  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  by  His  ascending  is  taken  up  from  us,  and  hath  left 
the  world,  and  hath  gone  to  His  Father,  is  indeed  absent 
from  our  senses,  yet  our  faith  is  conversant  in  heaven,  and 
beholdeth  that  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  is  verily  in 
presence  with  it  there  present,  like  as  our  sight  is  present 
with  the  body  of  the  sun  in  the  heaven,  or  as  the  sun  is 
present  with  our  sight  in  earth.  Moreover,  as  the  sun 
is  with  his  light  present  to  all  things,  so  is  also  Christ, 
with  His  Godhead,  Spirit  and  Power,  present  to  all,  and 
filleth  all."  (Pages  162,  163.); 

ii. 

"  Blaster  : — Thou  conceivest  well  the  right  understanding 
concerning  the  visible  signs  and  outward  use  of  the 
sacraments.  But  whereas,  secondly,  thou  givest  to  the- 
sacraments  the  strength  and  efficacy  to  seal  and  confirm 
God's  promises  in  our  hearts,  thou  seemest  to  assign  to 
them  the  proper  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  Scholar  : — To  lighten  and  give  bright  clearness  to  men's 
minds  and  souls,  and  to  make  their  consciences  quiet  and 
in  security,  as  they  be  indeed,  so  ought  they  to  be  accounted 
the  proper  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  alone,  and  to  be 
imputed  to  Him,  and  this  praise  not  to  be  transferred  to 
any  other.  But  this  is  no  impediment,  but  that  God  may 
give  to  His  mysteries  the  second  place  in  quieting  and 
establishing  our  minds  and  consciences,  but  yet  so  that 
nothing  be  abated  from  the  virtue  of  His  Spirit.  Wherefore 
we  must  determine  that,  the  outward  clement  hath  neither 
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of  itself  nor  in  itself  inclosed  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament,  but  that  the  same  wholly  floweth  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as  out  of  a  spring-head,  and  is  by  the  divine 
mysteries,  which  are  ordained  by  the  Lord  for  this  end, 
conveyed  unto  us."  (Ibid,  p.  206,  207.) 

in. 

"Master  : — Sith  we  be  in  the  earth,  and  Christ's  body 
in  heaven,  how  can  that  be  that  thou  say  est  ?  " 

"  Scholar  : — We  must  lift  our  souls  and  hearts  from  earth, 
and  raise  them  up  by  faith  to  heaven,  where  Christ  is.  " 

"  Master : — Saycst  thou  then  the  mean  to  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  standeth  upon  faith  ?  " 

"Scholar  : — Yea.  For  when  ice  believe  that  Christ  died  to 
deliver  us  from  death,  and  that  He  rose  again  to  procure  us 
life,  we  are  partakers  of  the  redemption  purchased  by  His 
death,  and  of  His  life,  and  all  other  His  good  things  ;  and 
with  the  same  conjoining  wherewith  the  head  and  the 
members  are  knit  together,  He  coupleth  us  to  Himself  by 
secret  and  marvellous  virtue  of  His  Spirit,  even  so  that  we 
be  members  of  His  body,  and  be  of  His  flesh  and  His  bones, 
and  do  grow  into  one  body  with  Him." 

"Master  : — Dost  thou  then,  that  this  conjoining  maybe 
made,  imagine  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  changed  into  the 
substance  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  " 

"  Scholar  : — There  is  no  need  to  invent  any  such  change. 
For  both  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  best  and  most 
ancient  expositors,  do  teach  that  by  baptism  we  are  like- 
wise the  members  of  Christ,  and  are  of  His  flesh  and  bones, 
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and  do  grow  into  one  body  with  Him,  when  yet  there  is  no 
such  change  made  in  the  water-  " 
"Master:— Go  on." 

"  Scholar  : — In  both  the  sacraments  the  substances  of 
the  outward  things  are  not  changed ;  but  the  word  of  God 
and  heavenly  grace  coming  to  them,  there  is  such  efficacy, 
that  as  by  baptism  we  are  once  regenerate  in  Christ,  and 
arc  first,  as  it  were,  joined  and  grafted  into  His  body ; 
so  when  we  rightly  receive  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the 
very  divine  nourishment  of  His  body  and  blood,  most  full 
of  health  and  immortality,  given  to  us  by  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  received  of  us  by  faith,  as  the  month  of  our 
soul,  we  are  continually  fed  and  sustained  to  eternal  life, 
growing  together  in  them  both  into  one  body  with  Christ.  " 

"  Hatter  : — Then  Christ  doth  also  otherwise  than  by  His 
Supper  only  give  Himself  unto  us,  and  knitteth  us  to 
Himself  with  most  strait  conjoining. " 

"  Scholar  : — Christ  did  then  principally  give  Himself  to 
us  to  be  the  author  of  our  salvation,  when  He  gave  Him- 
self to  death  for  us,  that  we  should  not  perish  with 
deserved  death.  By  the  Gospel  also  He  giveth  Himself 
to  the  faithful,  and  plainly  teacheth  that  He  is  that  lively 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven  to  nourish  their  souls 
that  believe  in  Him.  And  also  in  baptism,  as  is  before 
said,  Christ  gave  Himself  to  us  effectually,  for  that  He 
then  made  us  Christians." 

"  Master  : — And  sayest  thou  that  there  are  no  less  strait 
bands  of  conjoining  in  the  Supper  ?" 
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"  Scholar : — In  theLord's  Supper  both  that  communicating 
which  I  spake  of  is  confirmed  unto  us,  and  is  also  increased, 
for  that  each  man  is  both  by  the  words  and  mysteries  of 
God,  ascertained  that  the  same  belongeth  to  Himself,  and 
that  Christ  is  by  a  certain  peculiar  manner  given  to  Him, 
that  He  may  most  fully  and  with  most  near  conjunction 
enjoy  Him,  insomuch  that  not  only  our  souls  are  nourished 
with  His  holy  body  and  blood  as  with  their  proper  food, 
hut  also  our  bodies,  for  that  they  partake  of  the  sacraments 
of  eternal  life,  have,  as  it  were  by  a  pledge  given  them,  a 
certain  hope  assured  them  of  resurrection  and  immortality, 
that  at  length  Christ  abiding  in  us  and  we  again  abiding 
in  Christ,  we  also,  by  Christ  abiding  in  us,  may  obtain 
not  only  everlasting  life,  but  also  the  glory  which  His 
Father  gave  Him.  In  a  sum  I  say  thus :  as  I  imagine 
not  any  gross  joining,  so  I  affirm  that  same  secret  and 
marvellous  communicating  of  Christ's  body  in  His  Supper 
to  be  most  near  and  strait,  most  assured,  most  true,  and 
altogether  most  high  and  perfect." 

"Master: — Of  this  that  thou  hast  said  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  meseems/  I  may  gather  that  the  same  was  not 
ordained  to  this  end,  that  Christ's  body  should  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  God  the  Father  for  sins." 

"  Scholar  : — It  is  not  so  offered.  For  He,  when  He  did 
institute  His  Supper,  commanded  us  to  cat  His  body,  not 
to  offer  it.  As  for  the  prerogative  of  offering  for  sins,  it 
pertaineth  to  Christ  alone,  as  to  Him  which  is  the  eternal 
Priest;  which  also  when  He  died  upon  the  cross,  once 
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made  that  only  and  everlasting  sacrifice  for  our  salvation, 
and  fully  performed  the  same  for  ever.  For  us  there  is 
nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  take  the  use  and  benefit  of  that 
eternal  sacrifice  bequeathed  us  by  the  Lord  Himself,  which 
we  chiefly  do  in  the  Lord's  Supper." 

"  Maxtor  : — Then  I  perceive  the  holy  Supper  sendeth  us 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  His  sacrifice  once  done  upon 
the  cross,  by  which  alone  God  is  appeased  toward  us." 

"  Scholar  : — It  is  most  true.  For  by  bread  and  wine  the 
signs  is  assured  unto  us,  that  as  the  body  of  Christ  was 
once  offered  a  sacrifice  for  us  to  reconcile  us  to  favour  with 
God,  and  His  blood  once  shed,  to  wash  away  the  spots  of 
our  sins,  so  now  also  in  His  Holy  Supper  both  are  given  to 
the  faithful,  that  we  surely  know  that  the  reconciliation 
of  favour  pertaineth  to  us,  and  may  take  and  receive  the 
fruit  of  the  redemption  purchased  by  His  death." 

"  Master  : — Are  then  the  only  faithful  fed  with  Christ's 
body  and  blood  ?" 

"  Scholar  : — They  only.  For  to  whom  He  communicatcth 
His  body,  to  them,  as  I  said  He  communicateth  also  ever- 
lasting life." 

"  Master  : — Why  dost  thou  not  grant  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  included  in  the  bread  and  cup,  or  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  substance  of  His 
body  and  blood  ?  " 

"  Scholar  : — Because  that  were  to  bring  in  doubt  the  ttxUth 
of  Christ's  body ;  to  do  dishonour  to  Christ  Himself;  and  to 
fill  them  with  abhorring  that  receive  the  sacrament,  if  we 
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should  imagine  His  body  cither  to  be  enclosed  in  so  narrow 
a  room,  or  to  be  in  many  places  at  once,  or  His  flesh  to  be 
chewed  in  onr  mouth  with  our  teeth,  and  to  be  bitten  small 
and  eaten  as  other  meat."  (Page  213 — 216.) 

IV. 

"Master  : — Sith  then  both  good  and  bad  do  indifferently 
and  in  common  use  the  sacraments,  what  sure  and  stedfast 
trust  of  consciences  can  be  in  them,  which  thou  even  now 
didst  affirm  ?" 

"  Scholar  : — Though  the  uugodly,  so  much  as  concern 
themselves,  do  not  receive  the  gifts  of  God  offered  in  the  sacra- 
ments, but  do  refuse  and  disappoint  themselves;  yet  the 
godly,  which  by  faith  seek  Christ,  and  His  grace  in  them, 
are  never  disapointed  or  defrauded  of  a  most  good  conscience 
of  mind,  and  most  sweet  comfort,  by  an  assured  hope  of 
salvation  and  of  perfect  felicity."  (Page  218.) 

IV 

Jewel's  Apology. 
Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  is  recognized  in  Canon  30  of 
the  Canons  of  1603,  as  "  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  and  is  quoted  by  Hooker  (Eccl.  Pol.  ii.  6.)  under 
the  name  of  "  The  English  Apology."  Collier  states,  that  it 
was  approved  by  the  Queen,  and  set  forth  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishops.  (Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  479.)  And  Bishop  Jewel 
himself,  in  his  reply  to  Harding,  says,  that  he  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole  English  clergy,  and  that  the  book 
had  the  Queen's  licence.  It  was  first  published  in  1562, 
the  very  same  year  as  our  present  Articles  ;  and  "  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James,  King  Charles,  and  four  successive 
archbishops,  the  Apology  was  ordered  to  be  read  and 
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chained  up  in  all  parish  churches  throughout  England  and 
Wales"  (Watt  under  the  name  "Jewel.")  And  of  this 
work  and  Nowell's  Catechism,  Bishop  Randolph  thus 
speaks  in  the  Preface  to  his  Enchiridion.  "  My  choice 
has  been  principally  directed  to  such  works  as  had  the 
sanction  of  public  authority,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be 
relied  on  as  containing  the  final  and  decided  opinions  of 
our  Reformers,  approved  of  in  the  general  by  the  Church 

at  large  Of  this  kind,  that  is,  thus  publicly  received, 

were  Jewel's  Apology  and  NowelFs  Catechism,  the  former 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  published  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishops,  and  was  always  understood  to  speak  the  sense 
of  the  whole  Church,  in  whose  name  it  is  written ;  the 

latter  had  the  express  sanction  of  Convocation  Both 

these  works  were  publicly  received  and  allowed.*" 

The  following  Extracts  are  taken  from  Lady  Bacon's 
Translation,  as  given  in  the  Parker  Society's  Edition  : — 

I. 

"And,  although  the  Majesty  and  Godhead  of  Christ  be 
everywhere  abundantly  dispersed,  yet  we  believe  that  his 
body  as  St.  Augustine  saith,  '  must  needs  be  still  in  one 
place  ; '  and  that  Christ  hath  given  majesty  unto  His  body, 
but  yet  hath  not  taken  away  from  it  the  nature  of  a  body, 
and  what  we  must  not  so  affirm  Christ  to  be  God,  that  we 

*  Sec  Goode  on  Eucharist  (p.  727-8,)  from  whom  this  account  is 
taken.  Strype  says  of  the  Apology  that  it  "was  approved  by  the 
allowance  and  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  published  by  the  consent 

of  the  bishops  and  others  It  was  written  upon  a  state  occasion 

by  the  common  advice  and  consultation,  no  doubt,  of  the  College  of 
Divines  that  were  met  about  Reformation  of  the  Church,"  (Annals, 
vol.  i..  ch.  25,  Anno  1562,  pp.  285,  Edit.  1725.  See  also  Heylin's 
History  of  Reformation,  E.  H.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  385— 3s?.) 
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deny  Him  to  be  man ;  and  as  the  martyr  Vigilius  saith, 
that  'Christ  hath  left  its  as  touching  His  human  nature,  but 
hath  not  left  us  as  touching  His  divine  nature/  and  that 
the  same  Christ,  though  He  be  absent  from  us  concerning 
His  manhood,  yet  is  ever  present  with  us  concerning  His 
Godhead.',  (Page  59.) 

n. 

"  And  those  sacraments,  together  with  Tertuliian,  Origen, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hierome,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Dionysius, 
and  other  Catholic  fathers,  do  we  call  figures,  signs,  marks 
or  badges,  prints,  copies,  forms,  seals,  signets,  similitudes, 
patterns,  representations,  remembrances,  and  memories. 
And  we  make  no  doubt,  together  with  the  same  doctors,  to 
say,  that  those  be  certain  visible  words,  seals  of  righteousness, 
tokens  of  grace ;  and  do  expressly  pronounce  that  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  there  is  truly  given  unto  the  believing  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  quickeneth  our  souls,  the  meat  that  cometh  from 
above,  the  food  of  immortality,  grace,  truth,  and  life;  and 
the  supper  to  be  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  by  the  partaking  whereof  we  be  revived,  we  be 
strengthened,  and  be  fed  unto  immortality ;  and  whereby 
we  arc  joined,  united,  and  incorporate  unto  Christ,  that 

we  may  abide  in  Him,  and  He  in  us  We  say  that 

Eucharistia,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  is  a  sacrament,  that 
is  to  wit,  an  evident  token  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  wherein  is  set,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  the  death 
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of  Christ,  and  His  resurrection,  and  what  act  soever  He  did 
whilst  He  was  in  His  mortal  body ;  to  the  end  we  may 
give  Him  thanks  for  His  death,  and  for  our  deliverance ; 
and  that,  by  the  often  receiving  of  this  sacrament,  we  may 
daily  renew  the  remembrance  of  that  matter,  to  the  intent 
we  being  fed  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  may  be 
brought  into  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  everlasting  life, 
and  may  most  assuredly  believe  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  doth  in  like  manner  feed  our  souls,  as  bread  and 
wine  doth  feed  our  bodies.  To  this  banquet  we  think  the 
people  of  God  ought  to  be  earnestly  bidden,  that  they  may 
all  communicate  among  themselves,  and  openly  declare  and 
testify  both  the  godly  society  which  is  among  them,  and 
also  the  hope  which  they  have  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Page 
62,  63.) 

in. 

"  We  affirm  that  bread  and  wine  are  holy  and  heavenly 
mysteries  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  by  them 
Christ  Himself,  being  the  true  bread  of  eternal  life,  is  so 
presently  given  unto  us,  as  that  by  faith  we  verily  receive 

His  body  and  His  blood  For  Ave  affirm  that  Christ 

doth  truly  and  presently  give  His  own  self,  in  His  sacra- 
ments, in  baptism,  that  we  may  put  Him  on,  and  in  His 
Supper,  that  we  may  eat  Him  by  faith  and  spirit,  and  mad 
have  everlasting  life  by  His  cross  and  blood.  And  we  say 
not,  this  is  done  slightly  and  coldly,  but  effectually  and 
truly.    For  although  we  do  not  touch  the  body  of  Christ 
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with  teeth  and  mouth,  yet  we  hold  Him  fast,  and  eat  Him 
by  faith,  by  understanding  and  by  the  spirit.  And  this  is 
no  vain. faith  which  doth  comprehend  Christ;  and  that  is  not 
received  with  cold  devotion,  which  is  received  with  under- 
standing, with  faith,  and  with  spirit  "    (Pages  63,  64.) 

IV. 

"We  justly  hlame  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who,  without  the 
word  of  God,  without  the  authority  of  the  holy  fathers, 
without  any  example  of  antiquity,  after  a  new  guise,  do  not 
only  set  before  the  people  the  sacramental  bread  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  God,  but  do  also  carry  the  same  about  upon  an 
ambling  horse."    (Ibid,  p.  64.) 

v. 

"  It  is  our  faith  that  applieth  the  death  and  cross  of  Christ 
to  our  benefit,  and  not  the  act  of  the  massing  priest.  1  Faith 
had  in  the  sacraments,'  saith  Augustine,  '  doth  justify,  and 
not  the  sacraments.'  And  Origen  saith,  '  Christ  is  the 
priest,  the  propitiation,  and  sacrifice ;  which  propitiation 
cometh  to  every  one  by  mean  of  faith.'  So  that  by  this 
reckoning,  we  say  that  the  sacraments  of  Christ  without 
faith  do  not  once  profit  these  that  be  alive  :  a  great  deal 
less  do  they  profit  those  that  be  dead."  (Pages  64,  65.) 

VI. 

"  We  affirm  together  with  the  anticnt  fathers,  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten  but  of  the  good  and  faithful 
and  of  those  that  are  endued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ." 
(Ibid,  p.  92.) 
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vii. 

"These  men  have  changed  all  things,  contrary  to  Christy 
institution,  and  have  made  a  private  mass  of  the  holy 
communion.  And  so  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  WE  give  the 
Lord's  Snjij)rr  unto  the  people,  and  they  give  them  a  vain 
pageant  to  gaze  on."    (Ibid,  p.  92.) 


VIII. 

"  Their  doctrine  is,  that  Christ's  very  body  effectually, 
and,  08  they  speak,  really  and  substantially,  may  not 
only  he  eaU  <>  of  wic  ked  and  unfaithful  MEN,  but  also 
(which  is  monstrous  to  be  spoken)  of  mice  and  dogs." 
(Page  92.) 


V. 

Bellinger's  Decades. 

Although  Henry  Bullinger's  name  is  not  very  often 
heard  now,  he  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  And  though 
lie  was  never  in  England,  the  thread  of  his  life,  is,  in  part, 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  English  Reformed 
Church,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  which  may 
be  truly  said  to  owe  much  to  him. 

He  was  bom  1504  not  very  far  from  Zurich. 

M  In  his  childhood  he  was  preserved  several  times  from 
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imminent  perils ;  once  from  the  plague  and  risk  of 
premature  interment ;  again,  when  by  a  fall  in  the  street 
a  whistle  which  was  in  his  hand  was  driven  into  his  neck ; 
and  again,  when  the  enticement  of  a  beggar  would  have 
stolen  him  from  his  home  and  friends.,, 

From  school  at  Emmerick  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Cologne  1519.  Here  he  studied  diligently  the  ancient 
Fathers.  Here  also  he  met  with  some  of  the  earlier 
writings  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Here  also  days  and 
nights  spent  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  were 
followed  by  an  opening  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel. 

For  six  years  after  1523  Bullinger  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  monks  and  students  in  the  Cistercian  Convent  of 
Cappel.  Here  he  formed  aquaintance  with  Zuingle  and 
Leo  Juda)  and  was  led  by  the  former  to  the  entire  renunciation 
of  the  Corporal  Presence  in  the  Sacrament. 

"  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  senate  of  Zurich 
deputed  Bullinger  to  accompany  Zuingle  to  the  important 
disputation  at  Berne.  On  his  return  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  undertake  the  pastoral  office;  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  Sunday,  June  21,  1528,  at  the  village  of  Husen,  near 
Cappel." 

After  incessant  preachings  and  expositions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bremgarten,  in  1531  he  succeeded 
Zuingle  in  the  preachership  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zurich. 

"In  this  important  post  Bullinger  continued  for  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life,  labouring  with  most  assiduous 
diligence  and  wide  spread  influence.  For  several  years 
from  1531  to  1538,  his  preachings  were  daily,  sometimes 
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twice  in  the  day ;  his  publications,  of  which,  many 
were  suggested  by  passing  events,  were  voluminous  and 
frequent;  his  pastoral  and  synodical,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical engagements  were  unceasing  and  very  various ; 
his  correspondence  was  exceedingly  extensive  and  critical : 
and  his  house  was  always  open,  and  his  interpositions  ready 
to  shelter  and  befriend  especially  refugees  from  every 
country  where  religious  persecution  raged.  And  during 
the  protracted  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Church  of  Zurich  on  the  sacramentarian 
question,  his  moderation  and  sincerity  were  eminently 
conspicious." 

"  In  his  extant  diary  Bullinger  has  marked  March  29, 
1547,  as  the  day  when  Hooper  and  his  wife,  in  their  exile, 
accomplished  their  long-cherished  desire  of  visiting  him ; 
and  March  24,  1549,  when  they  left  him  for  England  with 
their  daughter  Eachel,  his  godchild.  In  the  end  of  May 
of  the  last  mentioned  year  also  Calvin  and  Earell  came  to 
Bullinger,  and  a  consensus  or  agreement  was  completed 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  between  the  Churches 
of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  At  the  same  instant,  as  appeared 
by  various  decrees  in  the  year  following,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Papal  party,  imperial  and  ecclesiastical,  was  com- 
bining to  condemn  Bullinger  and  all  his  writings.  But 
nothing  turned  him  aside  from  his  steady  course  of 
usefulness ;  and  early  in  1554  the  largest  influx  of  English 
refugees  enjoyed  his  sympathy  and  interest.  Among  them 
were  Parkhurst,  Jewel,  Horn,  Pilkington,  Lever,  Hum- 
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phrey  aud  Cole.  Italian  exiles  from  Locarno  also  sought 
and  obtained  like  shelter  in  Zurich,  through  his  interven- 
tions, in  the  spring  of  the  year  following." 

"  Early  in  October  1574,  his  last  and  fatal  disorder 
attacked  him.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  the  severity 
of  the  seizure  yielded  so  far  to  the  remedies  that  were 
applied  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  public  duties.  But 
the  disease  returned  on  the  24th  of  May  in  the  year 
following  with  excruciating  violence,  and  lasted  until  the 
17th  of  September,  when,  after  exhibiting  a  bright  example 
of  Christian  patience,  and  having  taken  a  touching  personal 
farewell  of  all  his  colleagues,  and  written  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  of  Zurich,  to  be  delivered  after  his  decease)  one 
object  of  which  was  to  commend  to  them  Eodolph  Gualter 
as  his  successor),  he  expired,  in  the  exercise  of  much  prayer 
and  in  the  peace  of  the  gospel,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age."* 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  account  of 
the  authoritative  sanction  which  was  given  to  Bullinger's 
Decades,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Goode,  (on  Eucharist, 
ii.,  p.  735-6). 

"  At  the  Convocation  in  1586,  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
agreed  to  certain  '  Orders,'  of  which  the  first  was  this : — 
*  Every  minister  having  cure,  and  being  under  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Art  and  Bachelor  of  Law,  and  not  licensed  to 
be  a  public  preacher,  shall,  before  the  2nd  day  of  February 

*  See  Biographical  notice  at  the  commencement  of  Decade  V.  in 
Parker  Society's  Edition. 
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next,  provide  a  Bible  and  Bullinger's  Dccads,  in  Latin  or 
English,  and  a  paper  book.  And  shall  every  day  read 
one  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  note  the  principal 
contents  thereof  briefly  in  his  paper-book.  And  shall  every 
week  read  over  one  sermon  in  the  said  Decads,  and  note 
likewise  the  chief  matters  therein  contained  in  the  said 

paper  [book].   And  shall  once  in  every  quarter  show 

his  said  notes  to  some  preacher  near  adjoining,  to  be 
assigned  for  that  purpose.'  And  by  the  second  of  these 
*  Orders/  the  said  preachers  are  to  certify  to  the  archdeacon 
or  bishop, '  who  do  perform  the  said  exercises,  and  h  ow  they 
have  profited  therein.'  (Strype's  Whitgift,  Appendix,  No. 
32.  iii.  194,  195.  Oxf.  ed.  See  also  WiBrins's  Concilia,  iv. 
321.)  Moreover,  a  copy  of  these  '  Orders'  was  lodged  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  January,  1586,  (1587  new  style)  the 
month  after  they  wrere  agreed  upon  by  the  bishops,  and 
deposited  by  him  in  the  State  Paper  Office  (where  they 
still  remain)  and  endorsed, '  Orders  for  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church.'  So  that,  although  they  may  not  have  received 
the  formal  and  written  authorization  of  the  authorities  of 
the  State,  they  certainly  were  formally  brought  under  their 
notice,  and  received  their  tacit  sanction.  And  this  was  one 
of  those  more  important  documents  of  which  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
had  copies  for  greater  security.  And  in  the  title  page  of 
the  edition  of  1587  are  the  words  (not  found  in  the  previous 
editions), '  Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  Rigito  Majestatis.'  And 
so  completely  were  these 'Orders' considered  by  the  archbishop 
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to  have  received  public  sanction,  that  he  expected  that 
it  would  be  inquired  into  in  the  following  Parliament,  how 
they  had  been  observed,  as  he  told  the  bishops  in  circular 
letter  sent  to  them  in  November  1588.  (See  Strype's 
Whitgift,  b.  iii.,  c.  xx.,  p.  531;  Oxf.  ed."  See  also 
Cardwell's  Synodalia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  563.) 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  Decades  as 
published  in  four  volumes  by  the  Parker  Society. 

'  ■  .  I 

"  But  here  some  move  many  and  divers  questions  touch- 
ing the  sacramental  union,  whether  it  be  personal,  real,  or 
rational.  I,  because  I  see  nothing  of  this  matter  doubtfully 
delivered  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  the  thing,  being  plain 
of  itself,  by  such  manner  of  sophistications  is  made  dark, 
doubtful,  difficult,  and  obscure ;  simply  and  plainly  say, 
that  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  joined  together  in 
the  sacraments  by  God's  institution,  by  faithful  contemplation 
and  me ;  to  be  short,  in  signification  and  likeness  of  the 
things  :  but  I  utterly  deny,  that  those  two  are  naturally 
united  together,  so  that  the  sign  in  the  sacrament  beginneth 
to  be  that  which  the  thing  signified  is  in  his  own  substance 
and  nature  :  I  deny,  that  the  thing  signified  is  joined 
corporally  with  the  sign,  so  that  the  sign  remaineth  still  in 
his  own  substance  and  nature,  and  yet  nevertheless,  in  the 
mean  time,  hath  the  thing  signified  corporally  joined  unto  it; 
that  thereby  whosoever  is  partaker  of  the  sign,  should  be  also 
bp  the  sign  or  with  the  sign  partaker  of  the  thing  itself. 
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The  reason  why  I  do  so  constantly  de^y  that,  appeareth,  I 
think,  sufficiently  by  those  examples  which  I  have  hitherto 

declared,  and  which  hereafter  shall  be  declared  My 

saying  is,  that  they  are  coupled  together  in  a  faithful  con- 
templation, because  they  which  partake  the  sacraments 
religiously  do  not  fasten  their  eyes  on  sensible  things  only, 
but  rather  on  things  insensible,  signified,  and  heavenly  ;  so 
that  the  faithful  have  in  themselves  both  twain  coupled 
together,  which  otherwise  in  the  sign  or  with  the  sign  are 
knit  together  with  no  bond."  (Vol.  iv.,  Dec.  v.,  pp.  278,  279.) 

ii. 

"  After  the  same  manner  is  it  to  be  seen  in  the  institution, 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Eucharist.  The  bread  is  called  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  since 
the  right  faith  believeth,  that  the  true  body  of  Christ, 
ascended  out  of  this  world,  liveth  and  is  now  in  heaven,  and 
that  the  Lord  returneth  no  more  into  this  world  until  He 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  every  man  understandeth,  that  to  the  sign,  to  wit, 
bread  and  wine,  the  names  of  the  things  themselves,  to  wit, 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  given  through  the  com- 
municating of  names/'    (Ibid,  p.  282.) 

in. 

Christian  faith  doth  attribute  the  grace  of  God,  remission 
of  sins,  sanctification  and  justification,  fully  and  wholly  to 
the  free  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the  merit  of  Christ's  passion  ; 
yea,  in  such  sort  doth  Christian  faith  attribute  these  spiritual 
benefits  unto  it,  that  beside  it  nothing  at  all  is  admitted  to 
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take  part  with  it.  Therefore  where  as  Lombard  saith,  'That 
sacraments  have  received  power  to  confer  or  give  grace  by  the 
merit  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  it  is  of  his  own  forging. 
For  as  Christ  giveth  not  His  glory  to  any,  either  saint  or 
mortal  man,  much  less  to  a  creature  without  life ;  even  so 
he  that  belie veth  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  seeketh  no  further  grace  and 
righteousness  in  any  other  thing  than  in  Christ  only,  upon 
whom  he  stayeth,  whom  also  by  faith  he  feeleth  in  his  heart 
or  mind  already  to  exercise  His  force  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  I 
(Ibid,  p.  304.) 

J 

"About  this  matter  Bonaventura  hath  wonderfully  busied 
himself,  who  in  his  writing,  In  4.  Mag  ist ri  Distinct.,  Quaest.  3, 
among  other  things  at  the  length  saith :  'We  must  not  say  by 
any  means  that  grace  is  contained  substantially  in  the  sacra- 
ments, as  water  in  a  vessel,  or  as  a  medicine  in  a  box ;  yea,  to 
understand  it  so,  it  is  erroneous.  But  they  are  said  to  contain 
grace,  in  that  they  signify  grace  ;  and  because,  unless  there 
be  a  want  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  grace  is  always  given 
in  them  :  so  that  ye  must  understand  that  grace  is  in  the 
soul,  and  not  in  the  visible  signs.  For  this  cause  they  are 
called  also  vessels  of  grace.  They  may  be  also  called  vessels 
after  another  manner,  because,  as  that  which  is  in  a  vessel 
is  no  part  of  it,  neither  cometh  of  it,  and  yet  nevertheless  is 
drawn  out  of;  so  grace  cometh  neither  of  nor  by  the  sacra- 
ments, but  springeth  from  the  eternal  fountain,  and  is  drawn 
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out  from  thence  by  the  soul  in  the  sacraments."  (Ibid, 
pp.  307,  308.) 

v. 

"  But  before  I  entreat  further  of  the  other  ends  of  the 
supper,  consisting  in  the  description  thereof ;  I  will  recite 
what  other  some  allege  of  the  promise  and  communion  of 
Christ.  They  condemn  our  doctrine  as  heretical.  For  they 
contend,  that  the  Lord  promised  that  He  would  give  unto 
the  faithful  His  very  bod//  and  blood,  to  be  eaten  and  drunken 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  nine;  therefore  it  must  by  all 
means,  and  without  all  contradiction,  be  believed,  that  the 
bread  is  the  Lord's  natural  body,  and  the  wine  His  blood ; 
and  that  these  ought  to  be  eaten  and  drunken,  not  only 
spiritually,  but  also  corporally,  unto  life  everlasting.  And 
that  Christ  is  bodily  present  in  the  supper,  and  that  the 
bread  is  His  body  and  the  wine  His  blood,  thus  they  prove : 
That  which  the  Lord  speaketh  cannot  be  false,  for  He  is  the 
truth  itself ;  but  He  saith,  that  the  bread  is  His  body,  and 
the  wine  His  blood ;  therefore  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
sacrament  are  verily,  really,  and  essentially  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Which  truth,  they  say,  must  simply  be 
believed,  although  reason  itself,  the  whole  world,  all  senses, 
and  nature  itself,  be  against  it.  We  answer :  That  indeed  all 
things  are  very  true  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  who  is  truth 
itself;  but  in  that  sense  which  He  Himself  said  and  understood, 
not  in  that  meaning  which  we  will  enforce  upon  His  words. 
Wherefore  before  all  things  we  must  search  out  the  true 
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sense  of  the  Lord's  words  in  the  supper,  '  This  is  my  body/ 
'  This  is  my  blood,  etc' 

"  These  men  cry  out,  saying,  that  the  Lord's  words  ought 
to  be  expounded  simply,  and  according  to  the  letter ;  for 
they  are  the  words  of  a  testament ;  and  that  permitteth  not 
His  words  to  be  expounded  by  a  trope  or  figure.  But  we 
say,  that  all  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  books  are 
numbered  under  the  title  of  the  testament ;  and  therefore 
throughout  all  and  every  place  of  the  Scripture  nothing 
must  be  corrupted,  nothing  added,  nothing  diminished, 
unless  we  will  be  subject  to  the  curse  of  God.  And  yet  we 
we  are  also  constrained  to  confess,  that  there  be  infinite 
sentences  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wbich,  if  we  will  proceed 
to  expound  simply  according  to  the  letter,  we  ^shall  over- 
throw the  whole  Scripture  and  the  true  faith,  or  we  shall 
seem  to  charge  the  Scriptures  with  lies  and  contradiction/ ' 
(Ibid,  pp.  435,  436.) 

VI. 

"  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  He  spake  of  His  true  sensible 
body  when  He  saith,  '  This  is  my  body,'  for  He  addeth, 
'  Which  is  broken  or  given  for  you.'  But  the  true,  natural, 
sensible,  or  human  body  was  delivered  and  died  for  us. 
But  this  appeareth  not  in  the  bread,  or  under  the  bread. 
Wherefore  the  Lord's  words  must  be  expounded.  . .  .Neither 
is  there  any  cause  why  they  should  here,  as  it  were,  casting 
their  mists  before  our  eyes,  and  apply  their  coloured 
interpretation  unto  a  rotten  construction,   using  words, 
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'  UNSPEAKABLY,  SUPERNATUBALLY,  INVISIBLY,  NOT  QUALI- 
TIVELY,    NOT    QUANTIVELY,  NOT  AS  IN  A  PLACE.'       For  by 

these  terms  they,  intending  in  the  meanwhile  to  bring  some 
other  thing  to  pass,  do  by  the  wonderful  judgement  of  God 
quite  subvert  and  overthrow  all  that  is  their  own.    For  if 
this  their  mystery  be  unspeakable,  why  then  do  they  use 
these  terms,  *  essentially,  substantially,  really,  corpo- 
rally ?'    For  they  that  speak  so,  do  utter  truly  and  set 
down  the  manner  of  His  presence.    If  the  bread  be  super- 
natural/?/ the  body  of  Christ,  why  then  do  they  add  naturally  ? 
And  if  the  bread  be  Christ's  body  invisibly,  then  can  it  not  be 
corporally,  neither  can  it  be  a  true  body,  whose  property  is 
to  be  visible.  Who  would  not  laugh,  if  he  should  hear  that 
fire  burnt  and  gave  no  heat,  and  that  light  did  shine  and 
3rave  no  light  ?    If  He  be  not  present  in  quality,  quantity, 
and  as  in  a  place,  then  is  He  not  corporally  present.   For,  I 
pray  you,  are  not  qualities,  quantities,  and  place,  belonging  to 
:he  body  ?    Hearken  what  Augustine  saith  unto  Dardanus 
:ouching  the  presence  of  God  :  '  Take/  saith  he,  '  space  of 
dace  from  bodies,  and  they  shall  be  nowhere  ;  and  because 
:hey  shall  be  nowhere,  they  shall  not  be  at  all.    Take  the 
bodies  themselves  from  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  they  shall 
De  nowhere  ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  they  cannot  be 
a:  all.'   Let  not  us  therefore  rob  or  spoil  the  Lord's  body 
'f  the  properties  thereof,  and  so  deny  the  truth  of  His 
.ody."    (Ibid,  pp.  443,  444.    See  also  vol.  iii.,  Dec.  iv., 
>p.  263—267.) 
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VII. 

"Paul  saith :  1  Declare  the  Lord's  death  until  he 
come.'  For  thus  we  gather  thereby :  He  whose  remeui- 
Drancc  is  repeated  until  He  come  or  return,  He  surely  is  not 
counted  to  be  present,  but  is  looked  for  to  come ;  therefore 
the  Lord's  body  which  was  given  for  us,  the  remembrance 
whereof  is  celebrated  in  the  mystical  supper,  is  not  present, 
but  is  looked  for  to  come."  (Ibid  p.  446.) 

VITI. 

"  These  sayings  of  the  clarified  body  (which  is  that 
which  ascended,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father)  repugn  wholly  with  ubiquity  or  being  in  every 
plwv  and  the  insensibility  of  Christ's  body ;  which  notwith- 
standing must  needs  be  granted,  if  we  proceed  to  enforce 
the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  out  of  the  words  of 
the  supper  simply  understood."  (Ibid  p.  447.) 

IX. 

"For  I  am  flat  against  that  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  bread,  which  the  papists  defend  and  enforce  I 
upon  the  Church  of  God."  (Ibid  p.  452.) 

x. 

"  In  this  present  place,  by  a  trope  or  allegory,  h 
biddeth  us  to  eat  and  drink  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Chris 
unto  everlasting  life.    Therefore  to  eat  Christ's  flesh  an  J 
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drink  His  blood  is  nothing  else  but  to  believe  that 
Christ's  body  was  given  for  us  and  his  blood  shed  for 
us,  to  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  consequently,  that  we 
remain  in  Christ,  and  have  Christ  remaining  in  us.  For 
the  faith,  whereof  we  spake,  is  not  only  an  imagination  or 
thought  concerning  things  past  and  exceeding  our  capacity ; 
but  a  most  certain  assurance,  and  a  feeling  of  heavenly 
things  received  within  in  us,  to  our  great  commodity.  For 
therefore  not  only  faith,  but  the  virtue  and  force  of  faith, 
is  by  the  Lord  signified  in  John  by  the  allegory  both  of 
eating  and  drinking.  Meat  passeth  not  into  the  substance 
of  our  body  without  delight :  so  also  by  faith,  through  a 
great  desire  of  the  spirit,  we  arc  joined  with  Christ,  that 
He  may  live  in  us,  and  we  may  live  in  Christ,  and  be 
partakers  of  all  His  good  gifts.  This  is  the  spiritual  eating 
of  Christ,  who  never  thought,  no,  not  so  much  as  once 
dreamed  in  this  place,  of  the  gross  and  bodily  eating,  which 
is  indeed  unprofitable.  But  forasmuch  as  the  whole  point 
of  the  controversy  consisteth  in  these  words  of  eating  and 
drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  they  interpreting 
the  same  word  bodily,  and  we  spiritually,  it  seemeth  good 
to  be  shewed  that  by  the  words  of  eating  and  drinking  the 
Lord,  meant  no  other  thing  than  to  believe,  and  con- 
sequently to  abide  in  Christ,  and  to  have  Christ  abiding  in 
us."  (Ibid,  p.  458.) 

XI. 

"  I  will  recite  what  testimonies  have  been  always  alleged 
in  the  Church,  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the 

Q 
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two  kinds  of  eating  of  Christ.  Christ's  body  is  eaten  and 
His  blood  drunken  spiritually ;  it  is  also  eaten  and  drunken 
sacramentally.  The  spiritual  manner  is  accomplished  by 
faith,  whereby  being  united  to  Christ,  we  be  made  par- 
takers of  all  His  goodness.  The  sacramental  manner  is  only 
performed  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.   The  spiritual 

EATING  is  PERPETUAL  WltO  THE  GODLY,  because  FAITH  is  to 

them  perpetual.  They  communicate  with  Christ  both 
with  out  the  supper  and  in  the  supper ;  and  by  it  they  do 
more  increase  and  continue  their  new  beginnings,  as  we 
have  also  shewed  before :  and  now,  by  adjoining  of  the 
holy  action,  all  things  are  done  more  manifestly  and  plainly. 
As  for  the  unbelievers  and  hypocrites,  with  their  captain 
Judas,  they  never  communicate  with  Christ,  neither  before 
the  supper,  nor  in  the  supper,  nor  after  the  supper,  inasmuch 
as  they  continue  in  their  unbelief;  but  they  [partake] 
of  the  Lord's  sacraments  to  their  own  judgement  and 
condemnation."  (Ibid  p.  463-4.) 

XII. 

"  Wherefore  the  unbelievers  do  neither  eat  the  Lord's 
body  nor  drink  His  blood."  (Ibid,  p.  465.) 

XIII. 

"  Moreover,  since  we  be  priests,  we  must  offer  sacrifice.' 
worthy  of  our  God.  And  we  have  sufficiently  testified 
that,  after  Christ  our  high  and  only  priest  or  bishop  in  al 
ages  and  in  all  the  whole  world,  none  doth  offer  a  satisfactor 
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sacrifice  to  take  away  sin  :  for  when  He  offered  up  Himself, 
He  offered  a  sacrifice  but  once,  howbeit  always  effectual 
to  cleanse  the  sins  of  all.  Therefore  we  offer  unto  Him 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  celebrating  the  memory  of  that 
one  only  sacrifice:  we  offer  prayers;  we  offer  ourselves, 
that  is  to  say,  our  bodies,  a  lively  and  a  reasonable  sacrifice 
to  God,  together  with  all  kind  of  godliness  and  well- 
doing." (Volume  iii.,  Dec.  iv.,  p.  291.) 

xiv. 

u  The  name  of  the  priest  seemeth  to  be  brought  into 
the  church  out  of  the  synagogue,  for  otherwise  ye  shall 
not  find  in  the  New  Testament  the  ministers  of  the  word  of 
God  and  of  churches  to  be  called  priests,  but  after  that 
sort  that  all  Christians  are  called  priests  by  the  Apostle 
Peter.  But  it  appeareth  that  the  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  a  certain  likeness  which  they  have  with  the 
ministers  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  ecclesiastical  writers  are 
called  priests,  for  as  they  did  their  service  in  their  tabernacle, 
so  these  also,  after  their  manner  and  their  fashion,  minister 
to  the  Church  of  God.  For  otherwise  the  Latin  word  is 
derived  of  holy  things :  a  man,  I  say,  dedicated  and 
consecrated  unto  God  to  do  holy  things.  And  holy  things 
•  are  not  only  sacrifices,  but  what  things  soever  come  under 
the  name  of  religion ;  from  which  we  do  not  exclude  the 
laws  themselves,  and  holy  doctrine."  (Volume  iv.,  Dec.  v., 
p.  108.) 
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xv. 

"  That  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  is  utterly  abrogated,  it 
is  evident  by  the  words  which  the  apostle  citeth  out  of 
David,  saying :  '  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent, 
thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech/ 
Christ,  therefore,  is  the  one  and  only  high  priest,  having 
an  immutable  priesthood,  which  cannot  by  succession  pass 
from  Him  to  any  other  man  or  angel.  For  He  now, 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  the 
very  true  temple  which  was  prefigured  by  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  at  Jerusalem,  doth  make  intercession  for  us, 
and  doth  all  the  offices  of  an  high  priest :  of  whom  the 
Apostle  of  Christ,  St.  Paul,  doth  speak  very  largely  in  his 
epistle  unto  the  Hebrews.  This  Christ  Jesus,  our  high 
priest,  hath  consecrated  all  the  faithful  to  be  kings  and 
priests  unto  Himself.  And  yet  notwithstanding  he  doth 
ordain  ministers  of  the  Church,  by  doctrine  and  examples 
to  instruct  the  Church,  and  to  minister  the  sacraments ;  I 
mean,  not  these  old  and  ancient  ones,  but  those  which  the 
Lord  hath  substituted  instead  of  the  old  ones.  What  j 
doctrine  they  must  teach,  He  doth  expressly  declare.  The 
mystical  attire  and  garments  of  the  priesthood  He  neither 
did  commend  to  His  apostles,  nor  leave  to  His  Church,  but 
took  them  away  with  all  the  ceremonies  that  are  called  the  ■ 
middle  wall  betwixt  the  Jews  and  Gentiles."  (Volume 
ii.,  Dec.  iii.,  pp.  262,  263.) 
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These  extracts  from  Bullinger  may  be  thought  needlessly 
long  and  numerous.  It  is  true  that  one — almost  any  one — 
extract  might  have  sufficed  to  reveal  Bullinger's  view  of  the 
matter  before  us.  Yet  (apart  from  the  real  value  of  many 
of  the  quotations)  it  seemed  desirable  to  show  more  than 
this :  nay,  it  seemed  important  for  us  to  see  how  thoroughly 
pet  vaded  this  work  of  Bullinger's  is  with  principles  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "Real  Objective 
Presence." 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  the  subject  of  the 
Sacraments  generally,  and  of  the  Eucharist  in  particular,  is 
very  deeply  entered  into  in  the  fifth  book  of  Decades.  It 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  a  thick  volume.  It  is  entered 
into  carefully  and  with  considerable  minuteness.  It  is 
treated  in  a  searching  manner,  and  with  evident  reference 
to  existing  controversies,  not  only  with  Romanists  but 
Lutherans ;  the  force  of  its  arguments  being  directed, 
indeed,  much  more  against  the  Real  Corporal  Presence 
than  against  Transubstantiation.  And  without  a  consider- 
able number  of  extracts  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  general  character  of  the  teaching 
of  the  book  in  this  matter.  The  force  of  the  evidence 
which  the  book  brings  to  bear  on  the  question  before  us 
depends  very  much  on  this. 

I  am  not  wishing  to  magnify  the  authority  of  Bullinger's 
Decades.  It  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  fasten  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  everything  contained  in 
four  considerable-sized  octavo  volumes.  It  is  not  intended 
to  claim  more  than  the  general  approval  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  of  the  doctrines  winch  they  teach.  No 
obiter  dicta,  no  teaching  by  the  way,  no  occasional  expressions 
of  opinion  on  less  important  matters,  or  on  matters  not  con- 
troverted at  the  time,  ought  fairly  to  be  brought  forward 
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from  a  book  so  sanctioned,  as  having  stamped  on  them  the 
seal  of  the  English  Church.  But  clearly  the  case  is  very 
different  with  a  question  which  was  agitating  and  dividing 
Protestant  Europe.  The  "  Yea  "  or  the  "  Nay 99  of  a  book 
so  sanctioned  on  such  a  question,  we  can  hardly  doubt  was 
meant  to  be  the  "Yea"  or  the  "Nay  "  of  the  English 
Church. 

One  expression  of  opinion  distinct  and  decided  on  such  a 
point,  at  such  a  time,  must  needs  have  caused,  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  held  responsible  for  lending 
her  sanction  to  such  teaching.  But  if  such  teaching  be 
found  not  in  one  isolated  passage,  but  standing  out  as  a 
strong  and  prominent  feature  in  the  book — outspoken 
plainly,  defined  distinctly,  appearing  clearly,  and  reappear- 
ing and  recurring,  and  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the 
work,  and  made  to  show  itself  in  an  attitude  of  marked 
opposition  to,  and  declared  condemnation  of,  the  very  doc- 
trine before  us ;  if  these  opinions  of  decided  opposition  to 
anything  like  the  doctrine  in  question  are  indeed  made  to 
stand  out  in  bold  relief ;  if  their  outline  is  sharp  and  clear ; 
if  the  impress  is  strong,  and  the  indentation  deep, — then  I 
ask,  Can  the  general  approval  of  such  a  work  indicate  any- 
thing less  than  an  acknowledgment  that  the  doctrine  thus 
taught  on  a  question  so  hotly  contested  is,  as  a  whole,  that 
which  the  Church  of  England  desires  to  teach  ?  that  on  the 
question  of  the  Eucharistic  Presence  its  "Yea"  is  her  I 
"  Yea,"  and  its  "  Nay  "  is  her  "  Nay  "  ? 

Let  me  make  bold  to  ask  (in  no  unkindly  or  irreverent  i 
spirit)  any  one  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal 
Objective  Presence,  whether  if  the  fourth  volume  of  Bullinger's  i 
Decades  were  to  have  fallen  into  his  hands  without  his 
knowing  what  it  was,  he  would  not  have  felt  at  once  that 
the  book  was  one  which  he  could  never  desire  to  recommend..  { 
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but  one  which  he  would  desire  seriously  to  caution  anyone 
against,  and  that  with  the  expression  of  strong  disapproval, 
marking  it  with  the  stigma  of  very  dangerous  tendencies  ? 

Has  any  strictly  Lutheran  Communion — any  Communion 
maintaining  a  Real  Corporal  Presence — ever  lent  such  a 
sanction  as  our  Church  lent  to  Bullinger's  Decades  ? 
"Would  any  Lutheran  Communion  ever  think  of  so  doing  ? 
If  a  strictly  Lutheran  Church  were  so  to  do,  would  it  not  be 
felt,  by  so  doing,  ipso  facto,  to  be  un-Lutheranizing  herself? 
Then,  in  fairness,  how  are  we  to  refuse  the  acknowledgment 
that  our  Church,  so  far  as  she  has  authorized  Bullinger's 
Decades,  has  given  authority  to  a  denial  of  "  The  Real 
Objective  Presence  "  ? 


In  estimating  the  value  of  the  testimony  derived  from 
these  works,  which  have  at  certain  times  received  sanction 
in  the  English  Reformed  Church,  the  Reader  must  be 
asked  to  observe  (1)  how  completely  they  cover  the  whole 
Reformation  Period.  (2)  How  very  distinctly  they  speak 
against  any  such  view  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  in  that 
which  is  know  by  the  name  "Real  Objective  Presence." 
(3)  That,  however  the  sanction  or  quasi- authority,  given 
to  all  or  some  of  these  books,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
a  temporary,  rather  than  a  permanent  character,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  to  deduct  from  the  value  of  their  evidence 
as  to  our  Church's  views  on  this  question,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  our  Church  has  since  changed  her  mind,  and 
has  desired  clearly  to  unsay  that,  to  the  saying  of  which 
she  has  here,  so  far,  given  her  sanction. 


PAPERS  ON  THE 
EUCHAEISTIC  PRESENCE. 


No.  V. 
THE  HOMILIES. 


We  have  to  enter  now  on  the  examination  of  a  work 
which  lias  a  considerably  higher  claim  on  our  attention  than 
any  which  have  occupied  us  hitherto.  The  two  books  of 
Homilies  have  a  limited,  but  yet  a  marked  and  abiding- 
authority*  given  them  by  the  statement  of  our  Article 
xxxv.,  "  The  Second  Book  of  Homilies  ....  doth  contain 
a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  ...  as  doth  the  former 
Book  of  Homilies,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth. "  We  have  therefore  reserved  the 
Homilies  to  be  entered  upon  next,  before  the  examination  of 
our  authorized  Formularies. 

In  the  first  Book  of  Homilies  there  is  no  Homily,  in  the 
second  Book  there  is  one  Homily,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Our  appeal  to  that 
Homily  will  be  a  very  simple,  and,  I  think,  a  very  satis- 
factory process.    Not  so  simple  a  task  will  it  be,  to  clear 

*  Limited,  no  doubt,  (as  in  reason,  for  two  books  of  such  size,  it 
must  be,)  by  the  expression,  "  cloth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times."  (See  Stillingflect, quoted  by 
Abp.  Wake  in  Gibson's  "  Preservative,"  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  8,  9.) 
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away  first  an  obstacle  which  bars  the  way ;  because  it 
involves  the  necessity  of  entering,  to  some  extent,  on  col- 
lateral questions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion. For  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  there 
stands  a  notice  concerning  the  Second  Book  then  to  be  issued. 
And  this  notice  contains  an  expression,  which  is  laid  hold 
upon,  by  the  maintainors  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  as 
a  phrase  necessarily  teaching  their  doctrine,  and  as  deliber- 
ately inserted  and  retained  by  the  Church  of  England. 

The  notice  is  this — "Hereafter  shall  follow  sermons 
....  of  the  due  receiving  of  His  blessed  Body  and  Blood, 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  mne." 

That  we  may  be  able  therefore  to  enter  on  an  unpreju- 
diced view  of  the  teaching  of  our  Homily  itself,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  first  to  deal  with  the  objection  which  lies 
at  the  threshold  ;  one  which  our  opponents  seem  to  regard 
as  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  one,  against  the 
removal  of  which  they  seem  to  have  concentrated  their 
strength.    This  objection  appears  to  be  *  the  chiefest  of 

*  ••  The  first  160  pages  of  Dr.  Puseys  work  (i.e.,  The  Ileal  Presence 
the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church),  and  nine  of  the  Appendix,  are 
spent  upon  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Advertisement  at  the 

end  of  the  First  Boole  of  Homilies  And  nothing,  I  tliink,  can 

more  clearly  show  the  extremities  to  which  Dr.  Pusev  is  driven  for 
the  defence  of  his  cause,  than  that  certain  words  in  a  mere  Advertise- 
ment, inserted  in  1547  (before  any  of  our  reformed  Formularies  had 
been  drawn  up),  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies,  should  be 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  which  he  depends  to  prove  Ids  doc- 
trine to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  

On  this  point  the  only  argument  I  can  find  in  these  1(50  pages  is.  I 
that  if  there  had  been  a  change  of  view  in  our  Ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, such  that  these  words  no  longer  expressed  their  doctrine,  the} 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  the  end  of  the  First  Bool 
of  Homilies,  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  elevating  i 
mere  Notice  of  this  kind  to  the  position  of  an  authoritative  dogmatic! 
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their  strongholds,  and  one  from  which  they  seem  to  think, 
it  must  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  driven. 

It  is  this  importance  attached  to  the  matter  by  those  who 
differ  from  us,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  occupy  some 
space  in  dealing  with  it,  and  calls  for  the  request  that  my 
readers  will  give  careful  attention  to  a  question  which  might 
otherwise  appear  trivial. 

My  plan  will  be  to  aim  at  shewing  three  things  : 

1st.  That  it  is  like  straining  at  a  gnat,  to  attempt  to  fasten 
any  doctrine,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
words  standing  where  and  as  this  expression  stands. 

2ndly.  That  even  if  these  words  were  in  the  highest 
degree  authoritative,  there  is  nothing  really  in  them  "on 
which  the  doctrine  in  question  can  fairly  be  fastened. 

3rdly.  That,  therefore,  the  way  is  quite  clear  for  an  un- 
,  biassed  examination  of  the  Homily  itself,  that  it  may  bear 
witness,  as  to  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Homilies 
really  is  on  the  question. 

I.  I  am  to  show  that  the  position  and  relation  of  the 
words  is  such  that  it  is  like  straining  at  a  gnat  to  fasten 
on  them  any  doctrine  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

declaration,  Dr.  Pusey  lias  himself  admitted  a  fact  which  overturns 
this  argument.  For  he  tells  us  that  Cranmer,  though  holding,  and 
intending  to  express  by  this  Advertisement,  the  doctrine  of  the  Heal 
Presence  in  the  bread  and  wine,  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Swiss 
School  (pp.  10,  11).  Did,  then,  Cranmer  expunge  the  Advertisement 
after  tliis  change  of  view  ?  No.  What,  then,  is  the  necessary  con- 
clusion that  follows?  Clearly  that  this  Advertisement  was  not 
regarded  as  a  statement  of  any  authority  in  our  Church."  (Goode  on 
■  Eucharist,  Supplement,  pp.  20 — 22.) 
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Let  me  endeavour  to  lead  to  a  fair  view  of  this  matter  by 
help  of  an  illustration. 

Supposing  I  had  once  held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
or  consubstantiation,  and  while  thus  holding,  I  put  forth  a 
volume  of  sermons,  and  on  the  last  page  had  printed  a 
notice,  declaring  my  intention  of  writing  hereafter  another 
volume,  in  which  I  purposed  to  treat  among  other  matters 
"  of  the  due  receiving  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,"  (expressing  myself  in 
language  common  among  Eomanists  and  not  unused  by 
Lutherans.)  And  supposing,  that  in  after  years,  by  further 
consideration  and  conference  with  friends,  I  had  quite  come 
over  to  the  reformed  views  on  the  Eucharist,  and  now  with 
these  changed  opinions  I  wrote  as  I  intended  on  the  subject,  in  a 
sermon  expressive  of  my  views,  putting  forth  my  new  volume 
containing  the  promised  sermon  on  the  Eucharist,  not  with 
the  title  by  which  it  was  promised,  but  with  the  heading, 
"  On  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament."  And  sup- 
pose further,  that  now  requiring  a  curate  and  anxious  to 
secure  one  of  my  own  way  of  thinking,  I  were  to  put  into 
his  hands  my  two  volumes  of  sermons,  asking  him  to  declare 
his  general  adhesion  to  the  views  therein  expressed — should 
I  expect — would  any  one  expect,  that  such  a  person,  having 
read  through  and  examined  both  volumes,  would  say  to 
himself  thus,  "  The  views  which  I  am  expected  to  assent  to 
are  clearly  those  of  the  Real  Corporal  Presence,  for  though 
the  second  volume  contains  a  sermon  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  teaching  of  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  it,  and  shews  I 
that  the  writer's  views  are  now  the  views  of  the  Reformed, 
yet  the  first  volume,  which  was  written,  I  know,  when  the 
writer  was  either  a  Papist  on  this  subject,  or  in  a  sort  of 
transition  state,  has  appended  to  it  a  notice  of  this  sermon 
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as  furthcoming  ;  and  there  it  has  given  to  it  a  title,  which 
indicates  views  of  a  different  character  "  ? 

I  have  no  fear  as  to  what  the  answer  of  an  unprejudiced 
reader  will  be.  I  am  sure  this  would  he  regarded  as 
straining  at  a  gnat  indeed. 

But  then  are  the  cases  parallel  ?  Sufficiently  parallel,  I 
think,  for  our  purpose.  For — 

First. — At  the  date  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  First  Book 
of  Homilies  (early  in  Edward's  reign,  a.]).  1547),  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  a  transition  state  as  to  matters 
of  doctrine.  The  Reformation  effected  in  Henry  YIII.'s 
reign  may  he  spoken  of  as  political,  rather  than  doctrinal,* 
or,  at  least  (for  the  matter  of  doctrine),  incipient  and  pre- 
paratory, rather  than  actual  or  attained. 

In  the  early  part  of  King  Edward's  reign,  when  the  First 
Book  of  Homilies  went  forth,  the  reforming  party,  with 
Cranmer  at  their  head,  had  by  no  means  thoroughly  separated 
themselves,  either  from  the  partyf  which  adhered  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  from  the  doctrines  which, 
we  now  regard  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  One 
of  the  Homilies  in  that  Book  (very  unexceptionable  indeed 

*  It  will,  I  trust,  be  understood,  that  the  extracts  from  Tvndale's 
Writings,  in  Paper  No.  II.,  were  given  with  a  view  of  shewing  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Corporal  Presence  was  not  held,  at  an  earlier 
period,  by  some  of  those  whose  names  are  usually  classed  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  English  Reformation.  On  Tvndale's  character  and 
work,  and  his  relation  to  the  English  Reformation,  the  reader  maybe 
glad  to  be  referred  to  YVestcott's  "  General  View  of  the  History  of 
the  English  Bible  "  (Macmillan),  pp.  29—70, 173—211 :  and  Appendix. 

+  "  Cranmer  communicated  it  [i.e.,  the  First  Book  of  Homilies]  to 
Gardiner,  and  would  fain  have  gained  his  approbation  of  it ;  but  he 
was  so  inflamed  at  being  left  out  of  the  King's  will,  that  he  con- 
stantly opposed  all  innovation  till  the  King  should  be  of  age." 
iNeal's  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  32.) 
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in  its  teaching)  came  from  the  pen  of  Bonner.*  And 
Oranmer  f  at  that  time  held  either  the  Romish  or  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

We  know  that  two  years  after  this,  before  the  publication 
of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VL,  1549,  there  was  a 
long  and  earnest  dispute  among  the  bishops,t  whether  tran- 
substantiation  should  be  established  or  rejected.  § 

And  Secondly — When  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  came 
out  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  only  does  the 
Homily  on  the  Lord's  Supper  teach  (as  will  be  seen 

*That  is,  the  Homily  "  Of  the  Misery  of  Mankind."  (See  Hook's 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  vol.  ii.,  New  Series,  p.  212.) 

fDean  Goode  considers  that  Cranmer  at  this  date  held,  t  ran  sub- 
stantiation. (See "On Eucharist,"  i.,  p.  -47.)  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  other 
side,  argues  from  Cranmer's  words  that  he  had  for  many  years 
ceased  to  believe  in  transubstantiation,  and  now  held  the  Lutheran 
doctrine.  (See  "  Ileal  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church," 
p.  19,  sag.) 

Dean  Hook  says,  "  The  date  of  the  Archbishop's  renunciation  of 
the  dogma  of  transubstantion  is  doubtful,"  but  "in  1546  he  had  not 
given  up  the  dogma."  (Lives  of  Archbishops,  vol.  ii.,  New  Series,  pp. 
155—200.  See  also  210,  200,  201,  208,  Notes:  Hardwick's  Re- 
formation, p.  225;  Soames's  Reformation,  vol.  hi.,  pp.  177,  178.) 

Bishop  Harold  Brown  thinks  Cranmer  held  transubstantiation 
throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  "  most  probably  there 
may  have  been  some  gradual  progress  in  his  convictions."  ("  On 
Articles,"  pp.  704,  705.)    The  question  does  not  seem  to  be  material. 

%  Probably  (as  Dr.  Pusey  thinks)  between  the  reforming  bishops, 
and  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  old  learning.  Whether  it  were 
so  or  not,  the  dispute  is  evidence  of  the  then  transitional  state  of  the 
English  Church. 

§  See  Dryander's  Letter  to  Bullingcr  in  Orig.  Letters,  P.  S.  Edit., 
vol.  i.,p.  351,  and  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.,  p.  47  ;  also  Pusey's  "  Pieal 
Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  p.  17. 
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presently)  the  anti-Lutheran  doctrine,  but  while  the  other 
Homilies  (for  the  most  part)  have  the  same  titles,  or  nearly 
the  same,  as  those  by  which  they  were  advertised  or 
promised  in  the  notice  appended  to  the  First  Book ;  in  the 
case  of  this  Homily,  it  is  observable  that  the  title  is 
changed.  And  not  only  so — but  it  is  specially  to  be  marked 
that  the  article  which  establishes  the  authority  of  the 
Homilies,  does  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Book,  what  it 
does  not  in  the  case  of  the  First — that  is,  it  inserts*  a  list  of 
their  titles.  And  in  the  Article,  the  title  of  the  Homily  in 
question  is  not  in  the  doubtful  or  objectionable  language  in 
which  it  was  promised  at  the  end  of  the  First :  but  is  the 
altered  and  amended  title  by  which  it  is  headed  in  the 
Second.  In  other  words,  the  Article  knows  no  Homily 
with  any  such  title  as  "  Of  the  due  receiving  of  Christ's 
blessed  Body  and  Blood,  under  the  form  of  Bread  and 
Wine."  But  it  sets  down  the  title  of  the  Homily  in 
question  as  "  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ"  ;  while  in  the  "  Table  of 

*  The  words  of  the  Article  are  "  The  Second  Book  of  Homilies, 
the  several  titles  whereof  we  have  joined  under  this  Article." 
This  insertion  of  the  titles  is  observable.  Hardwick  says  (of  1563) 
"  The  thirty-fourth  was  made  to  specify  the  titles  of  the  Homilies 
(with  the  exception  of  that  against  Rebellion,  which  was  published 
afterwards)  "  (On  Articles  p.  129.)  By  this  specification  of  titles,  the 
answer  of  the  Article  was  clearly  given  to  any  question  which  might 
arise  such  as  this,  "  What  is  true  title  of  this  Homily?  Is  it  that 
by  which  it  was  promised  in  the  notice,  or  that  by  which  it  is  headed 
in  the  Second  Book?''  The  Article  which  gives  authority  to  the 
Homilies  recognises  each  Homily  by  one  title  only.  That  one  title  it 
specifies,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Homily  before  us,  it  is  not  the  title 
"  of  the  due  receiving  of  His  blessed  body  and  blood,  under  the  form 
of  Bread  and  Wine,"  which  title  the  Article  gives  no  sanction  to; 
but  it  is  the  title  "  of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 
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Homilies  ensuing,"  which  stands  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Book,  it  is  named  simply  "Of  the  worthy 
receiving  of  the  Sacrament "  ;  and  the  Heading  which 
stands  before  the  Homily  itself  is,  "An  Homily  of  the 
worthy  receiving,  and  reverent  esteeming  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 

I  submit  therefore,  that  words  in  such  a  position 
(appended  to  the  First  Book  of  Homilies),  and  in  such  a 
relation*  (to  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  containing  the 
Homily  promised)  cannot  have  fastened  on  them  any 
doctrine,  as  a  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church  of  England. 

II.  But  I  contend,  secondly,  that  even  if  these  words 
carried  with  them  the  highest  symbolical  authority,  there 
is  actually  nothing  in  them  on  which  the  doctrine  in 
question  can  fairly  be  fastened. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  maintaining  this,  I  am  main- 
taining what  to  most  people  will  seem  paradoxical.  Yet, 
not  the  less  do  I  hope  to  maintain  and  establish  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  phrase  "  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,"  was,  in  England  at  least,  almost  given 
up  to  the  Romanists. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  this  phrase  (as  connected  with  the 
Presence)  "  being  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine"  was 
most  emphatically  repudiated  by  Cranmer,  and  repudiated 
by  him  on  behalf  of  the  English  Church  and  her  Prayer 
Book.  For  when  Gardiner  (perhaps  having  in  his  mind 
the  very  notice  before  us)  alleged  that  they  who  teach 

*  The  expression  is  sometimes  quoted,  as  from  "  The  Book  of 
Homilies."  But  certainly  it  forms  no  part  of  any  of  the  Homilies. 
By  Mr.  Machonochie  (  Address  Jan.  1867,  p.  5,)  it  is  cited  as  from 
the  "  Title  to  Second  Book  of  Homilies."  But  it  would  surely  have 
been  more  correct  to  style  it  "  The  Rejected  Title  of  one  of  tin 
Homilies  in  the  Second  Book." 
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that  "  Christ  is  in  the  bread  and  wine  "  "  agree  in  form  of 
teaching  with  that  the  Church  of  England  teacheth  at  this 
day,  in  the  distribution  of  the  holy  communion,  in  that  it 
is  there  said,  the  bod//  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine"  (In  Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper, 
p.  51,) — the  answer  of  Cranmer  (and  it  is  an  answer  to  be 
carefully  observed)  was  this  ;  "  As  concerning  the  form  of 
doctrine  used  in  this  Church  of  England  in  the  Holy 
Communion,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  be  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,  when  you  shall  show  the  place 
where  this  form  of  words  is  exfressed,  then  shall  you 
purge  yourself  of  that,  which  in  the  meantime  I  take  to  be 
a  plain  untruth."  (Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  53.) 

Cranmer,  therefore,  I  repeat,  on  behalf  of  our  Formularies 
(in  the  moulding  of  which  his  influence  was  supreme) 
repudiated  a  phrase  which  implied  presence  "  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine."*    And  it  seems  to  me  clear,  that 

*  I  quote  the  following  words  of  Dean  Goode  because  the}'  seem 
clearly  and  forcibly  to  express  the  common  sense  view  of  the  case. 
"If  the  Advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  had 
been  of  any  authority  as  an  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  been,  as  Dr.  Pusey  asserts  without  the  slightest 
authority,  a  statement  in  which  Cranmer  himself  had  '  embodied  '  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Keal  Presence  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
could  he  have  used  the  words  to  Gardiner?  If  the  form  of  words  in 
question  occurred  in  any  formulary  of  authority  in  our  Church,  that 
was  equivalent  to  their  being  in  the  '  Communion  Book;  But 
Cranmer  evidently  repudiates  the  phrase  altogether  as  one  used  by 
the  Church  of  England.  In  fact  it  is  obvious,  that  a  mere  announce- 
ment at  the  end  of  an  authoritative  Formulary,  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  intend  at  some  future  time  to  publish  of  doctrine  on  a 
particular  subject,  can  bind  nobody,  even  at  the  time  when  it  is  put 
lorth.  That  it  may  be  some  indication  of  the  views  entertained  at 
tlie  time  by  the  person  who  inserted  it,  is  of  course  readily  granted. 
But  beyond  that  it  cannot  have  the  slightest  force  or  value."  (On 
Eucharist,  Supplement,  p.  22-3.) 
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in  these  words  of  Cranmer  must  be  a  repudiation  also  of  all 
authority  for  the  notice  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of 
Homilies,  if  the  words  contained  in  that  notice  are  to  be 
held  as  implying  anything  equivalent  to  "  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 
Anyhow,  the  thing  specially  to  be  noticed  is  this,  that 
when  Gardiner  (by  some  mistake  or  other)  asserted  just 
what  our  modern  Ritualists  assert  now — that  the  Church 
of  England  stands  committed  to  a  form  of  words  equivalent 
to  a  statement  of  the  presence  or  being  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  ;  the  assertion  was 
met  by  a  counter  assertion  (containing  a  most  distinct  denial) 
from  one,  who  above  all  others  was  competent  to  make  it. 

But  I  must  be  allowed  to  contend  that  "  to  be  received 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine"  is  not  equivalent  to 
being  under  or  being  present  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,"  that  the  receiving  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine  implies,  of  necessity,  no  "  being"  or  "being  present" 
under  these  forms — except  it  be  (in  the  language  of  our 
Reformers)  only  sacramentally  or  symbolically,  that  is  not 
really,  but  representatively;  and  that  the  objections 
which  might  lie  against  the  one  form  of  expression,  do 
not  necessarily  lie  against  the  other.  Does  not  the 
receiving  of  one  thing  under  the  form  of  another  thing 
rather  imply  the  absence  than  the  presence  of  the  thing 
received  ?  Many  things  are  continually  being  conveyed 
and  received  under  the  forms  of  papers  signed  and  parch- 
ments sealed,  which  certainly  are  never  present  under  the 
forms  of  the  paper  or  parchment. 

And  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  I  will  cite  instances  to 
show  that  the  phrase  "  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine," 
was  not  regarded  by  the  Reformers  as,  of  necessity,  implying 
a  doctrine  which  they  rejected ;  but  was  sometimes  (though 
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rarely)  used  or  allowed  (by  divines  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  Corporal  Presence,)  sometimes  in  language  speaking  of 
giving  or  receiving  the  "  Res  sacramenti "  mtder  these  form*, 
(or  the  like),  and  sometimes  even  in  language  speaking  of 
the  being  or  being  present  of  the  "Res  sacramenti,''  (not 
really,  hut  sacra  mentally  or  symbolically)  under  these  forms. 

(1)  I  will  appeal,  first,  to  the  testimony  of  Foxe's  "  Acts 
and  Monuments,"  which  maybe  said  to  possess  (in  some  sense, 
and  in  some  degree)  the  sanction  *  of  the  English  Church. 

*  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  and  was  in  such  high  estimation 
that  it  was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  the  Churches.  It  is  said  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  particular  esteem  for  the  author.  (SeeNeal's 
History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  124.) 

Qui  vis  archiepiscopis  et  episcopus  habebit  domi  suss  sacra 
Biblia  in  amplissimo  volumine,  uti  nuperrime  Londini  excusa  sunt, 
et  plenam  ilium  historiani,  qua;  inscribitur  '  Monumenta  martyrum,' 
et  alios  quosdam  similes  libros  ad  religionem  appositos.  Locentur 
autem  isti  libri  vel  in  aula,  vel  in  grandi  camaculo,  ut  et  ipsormn 
famulis  et  advenis  usui  esse  possint."  "  Eosdem  Ulos  libros,  quos 
proxime  diximus,  decanus  quisque  curabit  end,  et  locari  in  ecclesia 
sua  cathedral!  ejusinodi  in  loco,  ut  a  vicariis  et  minoribus  canonicis, 
et  ministris  ecclesia?,  et  ab  advenis,  et  peregrinis  commode  audiri  et 
iegi  possint.  Eosdem  libros  illos  decanus  et  primarius  quisque  resi- 
,  dentiarius,  quos  appellant  ecclesia?  dignitates,  Ement  suo  quisque 
famulitio,  eosque  opportuno  aliquo  in  loco,  vel  in  aula,  vel  in 
CSBnaculo  locabunt."  (Canons  of  1571.  Cardwell's  Synodalia,  p.  115.) 
"  Quivis  archidiaconus  habebit  domi  suae  et  alios  libros  etnominatim 
e  >s,  qui  inscribuntur  Monumenta  martyrum."  (Ibid,  p.  117.) 

Strvpe  says  of  these  Canons  that  in  the  framing  of  them,  "the 
Archbishop  [Parker],  and  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Winton,  had  the 
main  hand:  but  all  the  bishops  of  both  provinces  in  synod,  in  their 
own  persons  or  by  proxy,  signed  it ;  but  not  the  Lower  House.  And 
the  Archbishop  laboured  to  get  the  Queens  allowance  to  it,  but  had 
it  not :  she  often  declining  to  give  her  license  to  their  orders  and 
constitutions,  reckoning  that  her  bishops'  power  and  jurisdiction 
i  alone.  Jiaving  their  authority  derived  from  her,  was  sufficient."  (See 
Stirpes  Parker,  book  iv.,  chap,  v.,  p.  322,  Edit.  1711.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Canons  were  reviewed  by  the  Queen.  (See  Cardwell's 
Synodalia,  vol.  i..  pp.  11:},  114,  Note.) 
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Among  the  serious  accusations  brought  against  Foxe,  no 
one,  I  believe,  has  ever  charged  him  with  holding  or  teach- 
ing "the  Real  Objective  Presence"  ;  nor  is  anyone, I  think, 
very  likely  so  to  do.  Yet  Foxe  certainly  held  that  such  a 
form  of  expression  as  that  in  the  notice  before  us,  was  capable 
of  a  very  sound  interpretation,  provided  only  that  it  be  so 
understood  (as*  indeed  the  Ritualists  profess  to  understand 
it)  as  not  to  exclude  the  material  substance  of  the  ele- 
ments. With  such  explanation,  Foxe  would  acknowledge 
the  giving  and  receiving,  and  (in  a  sacramental  sense)  even 
the  presence  of  the  "res  saeramenti"  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine  "  to  the  inward  eye  of  faith,  and  mouth  of  the  soul." 

His  testimony  on  this  point  is  so  very  clear  and  decisive, 
and  so  completely  covers  and  shelters*  with  his  approval  the 

*  The  extract  given  does,  indeed,  so  completely  shelter  and  cover 
'and  more  than  shelter  and  cover)  the  expression  in  the  Notice,  that 
some,  to  whom  it  has  been  shown,  have  even  desired  to  have  evidence 
brought  forward  that  Foxe  himself  did  not  hold  the  Real  Objective 
Presence.  And  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that,  without  such 
evidence,  the  extract  may  be  regarded  as  giving  strength  and  support 
to  the  Ritualists.  The  following  quotations,  therefore,  are  given  to 
satisfy  any  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  Foxes  views.  "  They  [the 
papists]  consider  not  the  nature  of  a  sacrament ;  which  is,  nut  to 
exhibit  the  tiling  in  deed  which  it  doth  represent,  but  to  represent 
effectually  one  thing  by  another :  for  that  is  the  property  of  a 
sacrament  to  bear  a  similitude  of  one  thing  by  another  thing  ;  of  the 
which  tiro  things  the  one  is  represented,  the  otlier,  indeed,  exhibited. 
....  They  consider  not  the  operation  of  faith,  which,  penetrating 
up  to  heaven,  there  apprehendcth  the  real  body  of  Christ,  no  less, 
yea,  and  more  effectually,  than  if  lie  were  here  bodily  present  to  the 

eye  They  seem  either  not  to  weigh  the  operation  of  Christ's 

passion  enough,  or  else  not  to  feel  the  heavy  torment  of  sin  and 
miserable  hunger  of  man's  soul ;  which,  if  they  did  feel,  they  would 
easily  perceive  what  a  necessary  and  opportune  nourishment  to  J 
man's  conscience  were  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  cross  broken,  and 
his  blood  shed."  (Edit.  Seeley,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  521,  522.) 
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expression  in  the  notice,  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  give 
rather  a  long  quotation  at  length. 

In  the  Act  of  the  "  Six  Articles,"  the  first  Article  is  this, 


'•  So  was  the  body  of  Christ  once  present  here  on  earth  with  us, 
and  shall  be  again  at  the  day  of  his  coming.  Otherwise  it  is  not 
here  really  present,  but  only  to  ova  faith,  really,  that  is  to  say,  truly, 
apprehending  his  body  tn  heaven',  and  here  feeding  upon  the  same  in 
earth.  And  thus  he  is  present  only  to  good  men,  whether  with  the 
symbols  or  without  the  symbols."  (Ibid,  p.  523.) 

"  The  bod}'  of  Christ  is  really  eaten.  Really,  not  with  our  bodily 
mouth,  but  with  the  )iiouth  of  eatth  ;  apprehending  the  real  bod}'  of 
Christ,  avIio  suffered  for  us,  and  worketh  to  us  nourishment  of  life 
and  grace,"  etc.  (Ibid,  p.  523.) 

*•  Spiritually  we  say  his  body  to  be  present,  when  either  the  body 
of  Christ  is  present  to  our  spirit  and  faith ;  or  when  the  virtue  of 
his  body  is  present  and  redoundeth  to  our  bodies  and  spirits  by 
grace."  (Ibid,  p.  523.) 

••  Sa cramentally  Ave  eat  with  our  bodily  mouth  the  mysteries  of 
bread  and  wine,  not  being  the  reed  body,  indeed,  but  representing  the 
real  body,  indeed;  i.e.,  '  Xon  panem  Dominum  sed  panem  Domini.'  " 
(Ibid,  p.  524.) 

'•  The  sacrament,  as  it  is  not  the  real  body  itself  of  the  Lord,  so  it 
causeth  not  itself  any  real  eon] unction  betwixt  Christ's  real  body  and 
ours,  but  representeth  the  same  ;  declaring  that  as  the  material  bread, 
digested  in  our  bodies,  is  united  to  the  same,  so  the  body  of  Christ, 
being  received  by  faith,  changeth  our  spirits  and  bodies  to  the  nature 
of  him."  (Ibid,  p.  524.) 

"  The  operation  of  the  sacraments  is  thought  by  the  papists  to 
give  grace,  which,  in  very  deed,  give  not  grace  of  their  own  work ; 
but  only  serve  as  instruments  and  means  of  that  grace  and  life  which 
cometh  from  God."  (Ibid,  p.  525.) 

"  No  promise  made  to  bread  and  wine  as  they  be  common  bread 
and  wine :  but  as  they  be  sanctified  and  made  sacraments  of  the 
Lord  s  body  and  blood,  they  are  not  now  called  bread  and  wine,  but 
have  a  promise  annexed  to  them,  or  rather  (to  say  the  truth  )  annexed 
to  the  receivers  of  them"  (Vol.  vi.,  p.  4!J4,  note  2.) 
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"  That  in  the  most  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar  by  the 
strength  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  mighty  word  (it  being  spoken 
by  the  priest),  is  pretext  really,  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  that  after  the  consecra- 
tion there  remaineth  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  or 
any  other  substance,  but  the  substance  of  Christ,  God  and 
man." 

On  this  article  Foxe  writes  : — 

"We  will  .  .  .  make  a  little  stay  in  our  story,  and 
examine  this  aforesaid  article  by  true  antiquity  and  the 
course  of  histories ;  to  try  whether  it  be  a  doctrine  new  or 
old. 

"  Now  therefore,  for  the  better  discussing  of  the  matter, 
let  us  first  orderly  and  distinctly  advise  the  words  of  the 
articles  ;  the  contents  of  which  article  consist  of  two  parts 
or  members.  In  the  first  thereof  is  noted  to  us  a  present 
of  a  thing  there  was  not  before  :  in  the  second,  is  noted  a 

Those  who  may  require  further  satisfaction  on  this  subject  may 
be  referred  to  the  -whole  Foxe's  "  Observations  on  Censures,*'  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  520 — 525. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  midst  of  this  teaching,  so  clearly 
contradictory  of  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence,"  Foxe  still  speaks 
of  M  sacramental  manducation  of  Christ's  body,  under,  and  with,  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine""  (p.  522)  ;  and  that  not  far  before  (p.  51& 
he  gives  a  note  on  Harpsfield*s  words,  "  His  presence  with  the  Spirit 
under  the  forms  whereb}-  it  is  given."  And  the  note  is  this: — 
"  'Under  the  forms,'  that  is,  under  the  properties  of  bread  and  wine: 
and  so  all  this  is  tkuk." 

Foxe's  observations  on  the  Eucharistic  Controversy  with  the 
Lutherans  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.,  pp.  317,  318;  and  vol.  v.,  pp.  U — 11. 
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privation  or  absence  of  a  thing  which  there  was  before 
present. 

"  The  presence  is  noted  by  these  words  of  the  article, 
where  it  is  said  that  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  by  the  words 
pronounced,  are  present  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  urine,  so  that  in  these 
words,  both  the  sacrament  and  the  natural  body  are  im- 
ported necessarily  to  be  present.  For  else,  how  can  a 
natural  body  of  Christ  be  present  in  the  sacrament  under 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  if  the  sacrament  there  were 
not  present  itself  ?  or  how  can  a  thing  be  said  to  be  in  that 
which  is  not  there  ?  "Wherefore  by  these  words  both  the 
sacrament,  and  also  the  body,  must  necessarily  have  their 
being  and  presence,  the  one  being  in  the  other.  And  this 
presence,  both  of  the  sacrament  and  of  the  body,  being 
rightly  taken,  may  right  well  -stand  together;  the  sacrament 
to  the  outward  eyes  and  mouth  of  man,  the  body  of  Christ 
to  the  inward  eyes  of  faith,  and  mouth  of  the  soul.  And 
therefore  touching  these  propositions  in  the  article,  1  in  '  and 
'  under/  if  the  question  be  asked,  In  what  is  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  it  may  be  well  answered,  In  the  sacrament,  to  the 
eyes  of  faith  :  like  as  the  outward  sacrament  is  also  present 
to  the  outward  eyes  of  the  body.  Again,  if  the  question  be 
isked,  Under  what  is  the  body  of  Christ  ?  it  may  be 
well  amwe red,  Under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  so 
is  the  doctors  did  take  the  form*  to  mean  the  outward  ele- 
nents  and  natures  of  the  sacrament,  and  not  the  accidents. 
"  And  thus,  to  the  first  part  of  the  article,  being  well 
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expounded,*  we  do  assent  and  confess  the  same  to  have 
been  the  true  catholic  opinion,  approved  by  the  ancient 
doctor*  and  consent  of  all  times,  even  from  the  first  in- 

*  Xo  doubt  Foxe's  words  quoted  above  require  a  favourable  con- 
struction. So,  also,  it  is  granted,  do  the  words  of  the  notice.  But 
it  is  clear  that  Foxe's  words  admit  of  a  favourable  construction. 
And  if  so,  much  more  do  the  words  of  the  notice.  But  the  argument 
of  the  Ritualists  depends  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the  words 
cannot possihhj  admit  of  any  other  construction  than  their  own. 

That  Foxe's  language,  standing  alone,  would  be  very  open  to 
misinterpretation  is  willingly  granted :  much  more  so  than  the 
words  of  the  notice.  So  would  my  saying  "  There  is  a  large  sum 
of  money  under  this  paper/'  if  there  was  nothing  really  under  it  at 
all.  Not  so,  however,  if  I  were  desiring  to  explain  to  another  the 
nature  of  a  transaction  he  had  witnessed,  and  were  to  say  to  him, 
••  You  have  seen  here,  muter  these  forms,  the  conveyance  of  an 
estate,  and  of  its  purchase  money.  If  you  ask,  '  Under  what  was 
the  estate  ? '  I  answer.  '  Under  the  form  of  that  parchment  sealed.' 
If  you  ask,  '  Under  what  was  the  money  paid  ?  '  I  answer,  '  Under 
that  cheque  which  you  saw  signed.'  "  There  would  be  no  room  for 
misunderstanding  the  expression  here.  And  quite  as  little  room  is 
there  for  misunderstanding  Foxe's  words  after  reading  the  quotations 
in  the  previous  note.  Foxe's  words  can  be  intended  by  liim  to  convey 
but  one  sense,  and  that  sense  certainly  not  the  sense  winch  the 
argument  of  the  Ritualists  actually  requires  them  to  convey. 

Our  Reformers,  as  we  have  seen,  regard  the  outward  signs  or 
elements  as  really  offering  to  us ;  and  to  the  believing  receiver,  really 
communicating  that  wliich  they  signify  and  represent.  Therefore 
(after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Fathers)  thej'  allow  the  sign  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  thing  signified) — the  sacramentum  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  res  sacramenii.  And,  according  to  this  use  of  language,  they 
speak  of  the  presence,  and  the  reception  of  the  res  sacramenti  wherever 
the  sign  or  sacrament  is  present,  and  is  received.  Hence  the  distinction 
between  the  sacramental  presence  and  reception  of  the  res  sacramenti, 
(which  is  the  presence  only  of  the  sign  or  sacrament  wliich  bears  its 
name,)  and  its  real  presence,  or  real  reception,  (which  is  the  presence 
or  reception  of  the  very  res  sacramenti  itself  ). 
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otitution  of  tin*  sacrament"  (Acts  and  Monuments,  a.d. 
1540,  in  Seeley's  Edition  of  1838,  vol.  v.,  p.  266.)* 

According  to  the  same  use  of  language  the  res  saeramenti  may 
always  be  said  to  be  under  the  sacramentum  or  sign  which  represents 
it,  not  really,  but  saeramentalry,  symbolically,  figuratively,  representa- 
tively, yet  in  the  ministration  really  present,  (because  truly  and 
effectually  communicated i  "to  the  inward  eye  of  faith  and  mouth  of 
the  soul."  It  is.  plainly,  in  this  sense  only  that  Foxe  sneaks  of 
Christ's  Body  as  being  "  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine.'*  And 
this  sense  of  Foxe's  words  will  be  found  abundantly  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  the  quotations  which  follow  in  the  text. 

But  while  adducing  Foxe's  testimony  that  such  language  was 
regarded  as  defensible  and  allowable  on  the  principles  of  our 
Reformers,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  a  favourable  construction 
still,  on  the  principles   of  the  English   Reformation,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  guard  myself  from  seeming  to  intimate  that  such  language 
is  desirable  now,  or  to  be  approved,  except  it  be  used  with  great 
caution,  and  due  care  that  it  be  not  misunderstood.    That  such 
caution  should  be  needed  is  owing,  indeed,  I  conceive,  not  to  any 
'  error  in  the  words,  but  to  the  error  of  doctrine  which  has  grown 
f  upon  them,  and  which  now  claims  them  as  its  own.    That  claim  we 
do  not  admit.    But  since  it  is  made  and  maintained  so  tenaciously, 
>  we  are  bound,  if  Ave  use  such  words,  to  see  that  such  doctrine  is  not 
allowed  to  cling  to  them,  or  be  conveyed  by  them. 

If,  however,  such  like  expressions  were  used  in  a  saeramenti tl  (not 
real)  sense,  (and  so  explained)  by  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and 
if  the  error  of  the  Church  of  Home  consists  in  imputing  to  them  a 
real  (not  sacramental  sense),  and  so  fastening  upon  them  a  doctrine 
which  our  Reformers  learnt  to  reject ; — then  it  was,  indeed,  only 
natural  and  right  for  our  Reformers  to  be  very  cautious  in  using 
such  expressions  themselves,  and  to  require  them  to  be  "'well 
xpounded  " ;  but  it  obviously  did  not  follow  that  they  were  bound 
absolutely  to  reject  and  renounce  them  altogether.  Rather,  I  think 
we  may  say,  they  were  bound  to  maintain  (as,  I  think,  it  will  be  seen 
they  did  maintain)  that  they  were  quite  capable  of  being  understood 


*  See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  80G. 
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If  it  be  alleged  that  Foxe  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  historian 
rather  than  a  theologian,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  certainly  not  unversed  in  the  Eucharistic 
controversy,  nor  in  the  language  which  belonged  to  it. 

in  a  sense  which  involved  no  such  doctrine  as  the  "  Real  Presence  " 
taught  hy  Romanists  and  Lutherans.  On  the  use  of  such  sacra- 
mental language,  (excluding  reality  from  the  represent  alive  presence 
to  which  it  is  applied)  see  Paper  II.,  pp.  97 — 100  ;  and  note  there. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  some  may  think  the  true  construction  of  Foxe's 
words  to  be  forced,  and,  therefore,  may  prefer  to  regard  Foxe's  language 
( after  the  growth  of  false  doctrine)  as  lax  and  incautious — as  needing 
an  apology,  and  scarcely  defensible — as  language  which  he  would 
have  done  well  to  correct.  But,  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
is  a  subject  on  which  language  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  claim  some 
specially  favourable  construction ;  at  least,  when  other  testing 
passages  are  found,  sufficient  to  determine  and  limit  the  sense. 
And  then,  let  it  be  asked — might  not  the  Church  of  England,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  allowed  one  somewhat  loose  expression,  and 
have  credit  given  her  for  subsequently  correcting  it  ? 

One  thing  at  any  rate  is  perfectly  clear, — that,  whether  we  may 
consider  it  loose  language  or  not,  such  language  coidd  be  used,  and 
was  used,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  by  those  who  did  not 
hold  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  And  this  is  all  that  would  be 
needed  to  make  void  the  arguments  which  have  been  built  on  tins 
expression  in  the  notice,  even  if  the  words  of  the  notice  were  the 
same  as  the  words  of  Foxe.  But,  in  truth,  they  are  very  far, 
indeed,  from  being  the  same.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
language  which  speaks  of  "  receiving  under  the  forms,"  and  "  being 
under  the  forms."  And  the  one,  it  will  be  allowed,  much  more 
readily  admits  of  a  favourable  construction  than  the  other.  Or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  very  much  more  natural  to  give  the  sense  of  the 
Reformed  to  the  words  of  the  notice,  than  to  the  words  of  Foxe. 

I  can  well  understand  that  the  language  of  Foxe  may  be  thought 
highly  objectionable  now.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  language  of 
the  notice  is  fairly  open  to  any  other  objection  than  that  of  being 
capable  of  misconstruction,  and  having  been  commonly  used  to 
express  the  doctrine  of  the  Papists. 
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Clearly  John  Foxe  and  the  Church  of  England  stand 
together  at  the  same  bar.  The  evidence  against  the  Church 
of  England  at  most  amounts  to  but  this,  that  she  had  given 
approval  (supposing  this  proved)  to  an  expression  which  has 
been  thought  to  sound  in  favour  of  a  Corporal  Presence,  and 
that  having  uttered  it,  she  afterwards  corrected  it.  The 
evidence  against  John  Foxe  amounts  to  this,  that  he  has 
given  a  deliberate  and  undoubted  approval  of  (may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  have  stood  up  in  defence  of)  a  very  similar,  but 
more  objectionable  form  of  expression. 

If  Foxe  is  to  be  found  guilty,  upon  the  evidence,  of  holding 
and  maintaining  and  teaching,  the  "Real  Objective  Presence," 
the  Church  of  England  may  perhaps  come  under  the  same 
condemnation.  But  if  Foxe  must  be  acquitted,  because 
none  will  accuse,  and  none  will  condemn  him;  then  certainly 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  acquitted  also.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  expression  in  the  notice 
before  us  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  Lutheran  doctrine. 

Those  who  would  argue  from  this  expression,  that  the 
Church  of  England  must  needs  intend  to  teach  the  doctrine 
now,  by  these  words,  taught  by  the  Ritualists,  and  that 
therefore  we  must  altogether  change  our  views  of  our 
Church's  teaching — must  themselves,  I  think,  first  be 
prepared  altogether  to  alter  their  own  views  of  the  hitherto 
despised  martyrologist :  they  must  be  prepared  to  claim  him 
as  their  own,  to  take  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  to  main- 
tain that  John  Foxe  was  at  least  a  Lutheran  in  the  matter 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  If  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  this, 
there  is  no  other  alternative,  but  to  acknowledge  (and  I  feel 
sure  it  will  be  acknowledged)  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  speak 
as  this  notice  speaks,  and  yet  to  have  no  thought  of 
teaching  any  such  Eucharistic  doctrine,  as  is  now  assumed 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  words. 
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(2)  Next  I  must  direct  special  attention  to  what  was  said 
by  Ridley,  when,  in  his  disputation  at  Oxford,  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  proposition  that  "  In  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  by  virtue  of  God's  word  spoken  by  the  priest,  the 
natural  body  of  Christ,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  His 
natural  blood,  are  really  present  (aider  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine/'*    Ridley  complains  that  the  proposition  is  "  very 

*  If  the  evidence  from  his  writings,  adduced  in  Paper  No.  II.,  could 
leave  an}-  doubt  remaining  as  to  Ridley's  real  views — then,  those  who, 
maintaining  the  Ileal  Objective  Presence,  have  claimed  Ridley  ou 
their  side,  might  be  asked — 

1 1 )  To  observe,  that  here  is  a  proposition  submitted  to  Ridley, 
couched  in  the  very  terms  which  they  seem  to  delight  in,  as  most 
naturally  and  accurately  expressing  their  views  of  the  Eucharistic 
Presence. 

(2)  To  consider,  how  very  simple  a  thing  it  would  have  been  for 
Ridley  (if  he  had  held  their  doctrine)  to  have  assented  at  once  to 
this  proposition  in  its  natural  sense,  instead  of  gratuitously  allowing 
himself  to  be  burnt  for  denying  it  (for  the  denial  of  this  was  the 
primary  charge  on  which  he  was  condemned).  (See  Ridley's  Works, 
P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  280) ;  and  not  only  that,  but  laying  (Ibid,  p.  400)  the 
guilt  of  his  blood  (which,  upon  this  hypothesis,  should  rather  have 
been  upon  Ids  own  head)  at  the  door  of  those  who  condemned  him 
for  not  holding  a  doctrine,  which  (upon  tins  hypothesis)  he  really 
did  hold  and  did  actually  express  in  his  disputation — only  that  he 
chose  to  express  it  by  way  of  a  long  and  tangled  discussion,  instead 
of  by  way  of  one  simple  word  of  assent  to  a  proposition  winch  (upon  i 
this  hypothesis)  should  have  at  once  commended  itself  to  Ins  accept-  j 
ance  without  one  word  of  explanation  or  deduction. 

If  all  this  is  still  insirmcient,  let  those  who  claim  Ridley  and  throw  , 
overboard  Cranmer  (as  Dr.  Pusey:  see  "The  Holy  Eucharist  a  j 
Comfort  to  the  Penitent,'*  pp.  34 — 36  ;  and  "  The  Real  Presence  the  I 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  pp.  11  and  150),  be  asked  to  con-  J 
sider  not  only  that  Cranmer  owed  Ids  change  of  views  to  Ridley,  anc;  | 
knew  no  difference  between  Ins  own  doctrine  and  Ridley's ;  but  tha: 
Ridley  had  evidently  well  studied  Cranmer's  book,  and  was  preparec  I 
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obscure  and  dark,  by  means  of  sundry  words  of  doubtful 
signification. "*  And  while  repudiating  the  proposition  as 
" false  and  erroneous "  in  "the  sense  which  the  school- 
men teach,"  he  goes  on  to  point  out  its  ambiguities. 
Among  others  (pertaining  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  pro- 
position, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned)  he  numbers 
the  word  "  really  "  [really  present),  granting  in  one  sense 
"Christ's  body  to  be  really  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  :  "  and  also  "these  words,  under  the  form*  of  bread 
and  wine"  in  which  he  says,  "there  is  a  further  doubtful- 
ness .  .  .  whether  the  forms  be  there  taken  to  signify  the 
only  accidental  and  outward  shews  of  bread  and  wine ;  or 
therewithal  the  substantial  natures  thereof,  which  are  to  be 
seen  by  their  qualities,  and  perceived  by  exterior  senses." 

And  going  on  to  condemn  the  Romish  sense  (which 
take  away  the  substances)  as  false  and  erroneous,  and  as  a 
detestable  heresy ;  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  expression 
"  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  "  (when  so  understood 
as  to  include  "the  substantial  natures  thereof")  was  quite 
capable  of  being  so  explained  as  not  to  convey  a  false  or 
erroneous  sense. 

Indeed,  I  think,  putting  Ridley's  words  here  beside  his 
other  sayings,  it  is  clear  that  with  the  addition  of  the  "word 
"  sacramental///  "  (which  will  be  equivalent  to  Bishop 
Bilson's  vu^fiohixuis  to  be  quoted  presently,  and  which 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  "  not  really  "),  Ridley  would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  allowing  the  phrase  "  present  under 

to  stand  by  it,  and  would  have  counted  it  "  glory"  to  have  written  it. 
(See  Ridley's  Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  pp.  160,  101.)  If  all  this  tails  to 
convince,  add  his  approval  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  Catechism,  and 
Bradford's  Sermons.  (See  Tapers  No.  II.  and  IV.) 


*  See  Ridley's  Works,  p.  105, 
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the  fomi  of  bread  and  wine  "  as  not  incapable  of  bearing  a 
meaning  which  he  would  have  approved. 

He  evidently  seems  to  mean  that  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  knows  the  doctrinal  statement  to  be  proposed  to  him,  he 
could  by  no  means  accept  it ;  but  yet  that  the  terms  of  the 
statement  were  capable  of  being  so  emptied  of  that  sense  as 
to  contain  nothing  more  than  he  could  approve ;  and  that, 
under  protestation  of  excluding  such  other  sense,  he  would 
not  feel  himself  bound  altogether  to  refuse  the  very  words 
of  the  proposition  submitted  to  him.  Much  more  then,  I 
think,  would  Ridley  have  allowed  the  phrase  "  received 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,"  as  quite  capable  of 
being  understood  in  a  sound  and  anti-Lutheran  sense. 

It  appears  to  me  (and  I  incline  to  think  that  all  who 
study  Ridley's  words  attentively  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion)  that  (1)  there  are  two  requirements  in  Ridley's 
mind,  in  order  to  his  accepting  the  words  "  really  present 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  " ;  (2)  that  these  require- 
ments demand,  in  Ridley's  judgment,  no  sense  to  be  put  on 
the  words  but  what  they  may  fairly  be  made  to  bear,  (only 
that  he  is  well  aware  that  their  doubtfulness  admits  also 
another  sense  which  his  adversaries  notoriously  would  have 
them  convey)  ;  (3)  that  these  requirements  are  (a)  that 
"really"  shall  be  understood  transcendentcr,  (which  will 
exclude  the  corporal  or  objective  sense,  and  leave  the  sacra- 
mental) ;  and  (b)  that  "forms"  shall  be  understood  to 
include  material  substances. 

Let  this  much  be  conceded,  and  Ridley  will  demand  no 
alteration  in  the  words  "  really  present  under  the  forms  of 
bread  and  wine." 

Does  Ridley  make  any  objection  to  the  phrase  beyond 
that  which  pertains  to  the  ambiguities  which  would  thus  be 
removed  ? 
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Docs  not  his  language  imply  that  (however  his  opponents 
might  object)  the  words  themselves  might  well  bear  the 
removal,  and  then  might  be  admitted  as  true  ? 

Setting  aside  the  difficulty  which  may  be  in  the  words 
"  really  present,''  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Homily 
notice,  and  regarding  only  those  words  which,  do  appear  in 
the  notice,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  be  with  Ridley,  as 
with  Foxe,  that  the  stumbling-block  is  in  the  word  forms, 
which  word  might  not  unnaturally  import,  and  in  the 
mouths  of  Romanists  was  always  understood  to  mean,  the 
outward  shows  alone,  when  all  the  material  substance  was 
gone.  Only  let  this  doubtfulness  be  removed,  only  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  word  "  forms  "  does  not  exclude  the 
substance  of  the  elements,  and  Ridley,  it  seems,  would  be 
content  to  admit  the  phrase  "  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine." 

(3)  I  cite  next  the  testimony  of  Jewel,  which  is  very 
similar  to  Ridley's.  Thrice  Harding  quotes  against  him  these 
words  of  St.  Augustine :  "  Caro  ejus,  quam  forma  panis 
opertam  in  sacramento  accipimus ;  et  sanguis  ejus,  quern, 
sub  vini  specie  et  sapore  potamus  ;  caro  videlicet  carnis, 
ct  sanguis  est  sacramentum  sanguinis." 

On  one  occasion  Harding  says :  "  In  these  words  of 
St.  Augustine  we  see  the  flesh  of  Christ  called  a  sacrament 
of  his  flesh,  and  the  blood  a  sacrament  of  his  blood,  inasmuch 
as  they  be  covered  with  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  yet 
verily  and  in  substance  present." 

Now,  how  does  Jewel*  deal  with  this  argument  and  this 
quotation  ?  First,  he  shows  that  "  form  "  does  not  imply 
ihcncc  of  substance.    Then  as  to  "  operta  "  (covered),  he 

*  After  the  extracts  given  in  Paper  III.,  pp.  122 — 135,  it  is  surely 
leedless  to  adduce  evidence  here  of  Jewel's  repudiation  of  the  Heal 
Objective  Presence. 
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shows  that  similar  expressions  are  used,  where  bodily 
presence  is  out  of  the  question.  He  quotes  (among  others) 
St.  Gregory,  ' 'Christus  .  .  in  hoc  rnysterio  moritur,"  where 
the  gloss  saith,  "  Moritur,  id  est,  mors  ejus  represent atur," 
(Christ  dieth,  that  is  to  say,  his  death  is  represented.)  "  Now," 
says  Jewel,  "  as  Christ  dieth  in  the  sacrament,  so  is  his  hody 
present  in  the  sacrament.  But  Christ  dieth  not  there 
really  and  indeed  ;  therefore  Christ's  body  is  not  there 
verily  and  indeed."  And  he  adds,  "I  thought  it  needful 
to  use  the  more  examples  on  this  behalf,  for  that  this  place  of 
St.  Augustine  seemeth  to  carry  the  greatest  force  of  all  others. 
But  as  St.  Augustine  saith  here,  Christ's  body  is  hidden 
under  the  form  or  kind  of  bread :  even  so  he  saith  '  The 
grace  of  God  lay  hidden  in  the  Old  Testament.'  .  .  Again 
St.  Augustine  saith, '  The  New  Testament  was  hidden  in 
the  Old.'  But  he  expoundeth  himself,  '  It  was  hidden,  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  secret///  signified?  And  thus,  by  St.  Augus- 
tine's own  words  and  exposition,  Ave  may  likewise  say, 
'  Christ's  flesh  is  privily  h  idden,  that  is  to  say,'  as  St.  Augustine 
expoundeth  it,  '  it  is  privily  signified.'  "  And  Jewel  con- 
cludes his  argument  by  saying,  "Thus  St.  Augustine's 
meaning  may  well  stand  upright  without  any  new  secrecy 
or  real  or  fleshly  presence."  (Harding,  Thess.  etc.,  pp.  617 — 
619  ;  see  also  pp.  796,  797.) 

But  St.  Augustine's  meaning,  which  may  thus  stand  up- 
right, is  conveyed  in  words  remarkably  like  our  Homily 
Notice.  St.  Augustine  says,  "We  receive  his  flesh, 
covered  with  theory//  of  bread,  and  his  blood  under  the  form 
and  flavour  of  wine"  And  the  words  of  the  notice  are  "  of 
the  due  receiving  of  his  blessed  body  and  blood,  undei 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 

I  think,  I  cannot  then  be  wrong,  in  saying  that,  howevei 
undesirable  it  might  be  thought  now  to  use  such  language 
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as,  in  St.  Augustine's  time,  might  give  no  occasion  of  mis- 
understanding, yet  clearly  in  Jewel's  judgment  the  -words  of 
the  Notice  "  may  well  stand  upright/'  and  that  without  any 
"  real  or  fleshly  presence."* 

(4)  Next  I  will  quote  from  Calvin,  who  affirms,  "  In  the 
Supper  Christ  Jesus,  viz.,  His  body  and  blood,  is  truly  given 
under  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine.'*  f  (Inst.,  iv.  17,  §  '62.) 

I  give  the  words  verbatim  as  translated  and  quoted,  with 
approval,  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  regards  them  as  express- 
ing "  our  sense  of  the  real  presence."  (Real  Presence, 
1,  §  5.    Works,  Edit.  Eden,  vol.  vi.,  p.  14.) 

And  I  do  this,  on  purpose  that  the  expression  may  be 
seen  to  bear  the  seal  of  approval  of  an  eminent  English 

*  So  the  learned  Dr.  Andrew  WiUet,  making  an  argument  against 
the  Carnal  Presence  from  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian,  [Panem  An- 
y  eh  rum  sub  Sacramento  manducamus,  etc.,"  says  :  "We  eat  the  bread 
of  angels  under  a  sacrament  in  earth;  we  shall  eat  the  same  without 
a  sacrament  more  manifestly  in  heaven.  The  same  body  shall  he 
eaten  in  heaven  wlrich  is  eaten  in  earth,  though  not  after  the  same 
maimer :  but  Christ's  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten  in  heaven,  therefore  it 
is  not  eaten  in  earth.*'  (Synopsis  Papismi,  vol.  vi.,p.  47.  Edit.  18o'2.) 

1  f  "In  sacra  cceua  jubet  me  sub  symbolis  panis  ac  vini  corpus  ac 
sanguinem  suiun  suinere,  manducare  ac  bibere,  nihil  dubito  quia  et 
ipse  vere  porrigat,  et  ego  recipiam." 

,  Elsewhere  Calvin  says,  "  Quicquid  ad  experimendam  veram  sub- 
stantialemque  Corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  communicationem.  qme 
sub  sacris  cceiuc  symbolis  fidelibus  exhibatur,  facere  potest,  libenter 
recipio."  (iv.,  17,  §  19.)  And  again,  "Dico  igitur,  in  cceme  mysterio 

1  per  symbola  panis  et  vini,  Christum  vere  nobis  exhiberi  adeoqae 
Corpus  et  sanquinem  ejus."  (iv.  17,  §  11.) 

Yet  with  this  is  the  clear  rejection  of  the  Corporal  Presence.  He 
says,  4i  All  inventions  contrary  to  this  are  to  be  rejected,  such  as  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  the  inclosing  it  under  the  symbol  of  bread, 
and  his  substantial  presence  upon  earth.''  (  See  Archbishop  Wake  In 
Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  p.  59.) 
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prelate — a  seal  too,  set  upon  it  in  a  treatise*  which  is  most 
distinct  and  emphatic  in  denying  and  repudiating,  and  con- 
demning the  doctrine  of  "  the  Real  Presence  "  in  any  such 
sense  as  that  in  which  it  is  taught  by  our  opponents. 

Here  that  is  said  of  the  giving,  which  in  the  Notice  is 
said  of  the  receiving ;  and  the  only  difference  in  expression 
is  the  use  of  the  word  "  signs  "  instead  of  "  form,"  which 
I  imagine  (the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  being  not  in 
question)  all  will  allow  to  be  perfectly  immaterial.  Indeed 
in  the  declaration  of  the  twenty-one  clergymen,  both  these 
expressions  are  used  as  equivalents,  or  the  one  as  the  expla- 
nation of  the  other,  for  it  is  there  said,  "  are  present  .... 
under  '  the  outward  visible  part  or  sign  '  or  '■form  of  bread 
and  wine.' " 

(5)  My  next  quotation  shall  be  from  "  The  defence  of  a 
certain  poorjChristian  man,  who  else  should  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  Pope's  law."  It  was  translated  by  Cover- 
dale,  and  the  translation  is  given  in  Coverdale's  Works 
(P.  S.  Edit.,  "  Remains,"  p.  450,  sqq.)  There  it  is  said, 
"  The  memorial  of  Christ's  holy  Supper  was  institute  by 
himself  under  both  the  forms  of  bread  and  icinc"  (Page  472.) 

And  again,  a  little  further,  "  Christ  ....  did  not  for 
nought,  or  without  a  cause,  ordain  this  remembrance  undm 
both  forms  of  bread  and  wine."f 

*  See  quotations  in  Paper  III.,  pp.  134,  135,  note;  and  p.  138,  note. 

f  The  same  writer  says  a  little  further  on  (p.  473  ),  "  The  right  and 
wholesome  remembrance  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  is  it  that  is  done 
in  faith  ;  namely,  when  we  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  given 
for  us,  and  that  his  blood  was  shed  for  us."  And  again  (p.  470, 471), 
"  Let  us  look,  wherefore  they  call  it  a  sacrifice.  Even  because,  say 
they,  that  in  the  mass  Christ  the  Son  is  offered  up  unto  God  His 
Father.  Oh,  what  a  great  blasphemy  is  this  ;  yea  to  be  abhorred  of 
all  virtuous  men.  .  .  .  But  they  will  say,  1  Clirist  is  not  so  sacrificed 
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This  language,  it  will  be  observed,  carries  the  sanction  of 
both  the  writer  and  the  translator,  neither  of  whom  can  be 
supposed  to  be  supporters  of  the  Corporal  Presence. 

And  here  is  a  saying  which  will  very  well  justify  the 
phrase  of  the  Notice  before  us.  For  if  it  be  right  to  say  that 
Christ  instituted  this  memorial  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  it  is  not  in  question  that  in  that  memorial  we 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  it  cannot  be  in  the 
proper  language  of  the  Reformed,  incorrect  to  say  that  we 
receive  Christ's  body  and  blood  "  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine." 

(6)  The  next  citation  shall  be  from  the  examination  of 
William  Thorpe,  1407,  given  in  Bales'  Works  (P.  S.  Edit., 
p.  71).  "  I  believe  that  in  the  day  next  before  that  he 
would  suffer  passion  on  the  morn,  in  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
he  ordained  the  sacrament  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  that  is, 
his  own  precious  body,  and  gave  it  to  his  apostles  for  to 
eat."  A  similar  phrase  is  used  by  Thorpe,  as  expressive  of 
his  belief,  in  p.  92.  But  I  do  not  dwell  upon  these  forms 
of  expression  as  used  by  Thorpe,*  about  whose  views  on  this 
subject  we  may  not  be  able  to  speak  very  certainly.  I 

in  the  mass,  that  he  dieth  again  upon  the  cross  ;  '  hut  it  is  for  the 
rememhrance  of  the  same  sacrifice,  that  once  was  made.  Why  do 
they  then  call  it  a  sacrifice,  seeing  it  is  hut  a  rememhrance  of  a 
sacrifice '.'  "  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  these  passages  that  the  writer 
was  very  far  from  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  the  "  Real  Objec- 
tive Presence.*' 

*  Thorpe  was  a  priest,  suspected  to  he  a  Lollard.  He  was  brought 
'up  for  examination  before  Archbishop  Arundel.  Collier  says,  "  His 
answer,  with  reference  to  the  holy  Eucharist,  appears  sound  and 
well  guarded.*'  (Chinch  History,  iii.,  p.  2?G.)  The  point  on  which 
liis  examination  turned  was  the  abiding  of  the  substance  of  bread. 
But  it  appears  that  he  taught  that  "  for  certes  the  virtue  and  the 
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wish  only  to  call  attention  to  the  marginal  note  *  or  gloss  on 
Thorpe's  words,  "  That  is  under  the  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,"  as  indicating,  that  thus  explained  (and  the  Ritualists 
would  themselves  so  explain  it)  the  words  might  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  not  to  be  disallowed  by  the  reformed.  The 
words  indeed  of  Thorpe  are  but  just  equivalent  to  the 
words  before  cited  as  translated  and  allowed  by  Coverdale. 

(7)  My  next  quotation  shall  be  from  Bishop  Bilson,  who 
while  condemning  the  Papists  for  shrouding  Christ  "  under 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,"  and  teaching  that  "  the 
sacrament  is  not,  but  only  annexed  as  a  sign  to  the  heavenly 
grace  and  virtue  of  Christ  mightily  present/'  has  the  follow- 
ing very  observable  passage  : — 

"Phi.  (Philander,  the  Jesuit)  By  this  place  [of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite]  you  see  Christ  is  covered  with 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  as  with  garments,  and  that 
is  word  for  word  our  opinion. 

"Theo.  (Theophilus,  the  Christian)  Add  w[j.$o\ix.ous,  figura- 
tively, as  your  author  doth,  and  then  both  your  real  presence 
is  overthrown,  and  the  doctrine  which  we  teach  clearly  estam 
Ush  ed.  f  For  we  confess  that  Christ  worketh  in  us,  and^m?^  tetli 

meed  of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar  standeth  mickle  more  in 
1  he  belief  thereof  that  ye  ought  to  have  in  your  soul,  than  it  doth  in  the 
the  outward  sight  thereof."  (See  Bale's  "Select  Works,"  P.  S.Edit.,  p.  91.) 

*  Which  has  the  authority  of  both  Foxe  and  Bale.  (See  Foxca 
Acts  and  Monuments,  a.d.  1409,  Seeley's  Edit.,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  253.) 

f  So  Bishop  Lake  speaks  of  "feeding  by  faith  on  Christ  as  He 
represents  Himself  veiled  in  the  Church  militant."  But  Bishop 
Lake  says  elsewhere  :  "  Our  eating  and  drinking  must  not  only  feed 
upon  Christ's  body  and  blood,  but  upon  them  as  the  one  was  broken, 
and  the  other  shed, — as  they  were  the  propitiatory  sacrifice."  Further 
evidence,  if  required,  of  Bishop  Lake's  opposition  to  the  Heal  Objective 
view  may  be  seen  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  pp.  835 — 839. 
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Mimself  unto  us  in  these  mysteries,  as  it  were,  in  certain 
ceils  and  coverings,  which,  mystically,  byway  of  signification 
and  spiritual  operation,  contain  and  clothe  His  grace  and 
truth  :  but  not  really,  nor  by  material  or  corporal  inclusion, 
as  you  affirm ;  and  so  Himself  expresseth  His  mind  in  this 
very  chapter.  .  .  .  Christ  is  signified  and  received  by  these 
signs  and  figures  ....  but  that  Christ  is  locally  or 
substantially  closed  within  tfie  forms  of  bread  and  wine  .  .  .  . 

Dionysius  hath   no   such   sense  nor  words  

signs  and  figures  the  ancient  fathers*  do  not  take  for  shows 
and  accidents,  as  you  do,  but  for  substantial  and  usual 
creatures."  (True  Difference,  etc.,  Edit.  1585,  pages  716, 
717.f) 

Here  we  have  an  author  most  clearly  disallowing  both 
the  Romish  and  Lutheran  view,  yet  declaring  that  "the 
doctrine  we  teach  "  may  be  fairly  expressed  and  established 
by  the  expression  covered  with  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine, 
understood  as  they  should  be  understood,  figuratively.  And 
that  because  "Christ  is  signified  and  received  by  these  signs." 

*  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  Bilson,  as  with  Foxe,  and  Ridley, 
md  Jewel,  the  stumbling-block  (the  presence  being  understood 
taeramentally)  is  the  doubtfulness  of  the  phrase  in  relation  to  the 
luestion  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  substances  of  the  elements. 
Jilson's  repudiation  of  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  has  been,  I 
liink,  sufficiently  shewn  in  Paper  No.  III.,  p.  109,  sqq.  He  says, 
'lily  a  few  pages  beyond  the  extract  given  above  :  "  The  sacraments 

ake  their  force  only  and  wlwlly  from  the  word  Christ  cometli 

nd  dwelleth  in  us.  as  truly  by  His  word  as  by  His  sacraments  ;  and 
p  you  compare  them,  more  truly  by  His  word  than  by  the  signs  and 
e«h  of  His  word."  (Page  720.) 


t  Sec  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  pp.  798,  799. 
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Clearly  then  in  his  view,  there  could  be  no  question,  that 
there  might  well  be  a  right  and  sound  understanding  of  the 
phrase  "  received  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 

(8)  Equally  conclusive  as  to  the  matter  before  us  are  the 
words  of  Bishop  Morton,  who  in  his  views  of  opposition*  to 
the  Corporal  Presence  was  in  thorough  accord  with  our 
Reformers.  He  writes  thus  : — "  In  this  sacrament  .... 
His  precious  body  and  blood  ....  conveyed  ....  under 
the  signs  and  seals  of  bread  and  wine  consecrated  to  that 
use."f  (Catholic  Appeal,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  28,  p.  130.) 
Clearly  then,  I  think  it  appears  that  Bishop  Morton,  with 
all  his  strong  repugnance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Corporal 
Presence,  would  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
terms  of  the  notice  before  us. 

(9)  I  may  add  that  Bishop  Nicholson,  whose  views 
(though  he  has  been  quoted  in  its  support)  were  very 
clearly  J  opposed  to  the  "Real  Objective  Presence,"  has 

*  See  below,  note,  p.  2i)2. 
f  The  whole  passage  will  be  found  quoted  below,  p.  264.  Several 
words  are  omitted  in  this  extract. 

X  Witness  the  following,  "The  word  really,  is  diversely  taken. 
For  sometimes — 1.  It  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  feigned,  and  is  but 
imaginary,  and  imports  as  much  as  truly.  2.  It  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  merely  figurative,  and  barely  representative,  and  imports  as 
much  as  effectually:  8.  It  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  spiritual,  and 
imports  as  much  as  corporally  or  bodily.  "We  then  believe  Christ  to 
be  present  in  the  Eucharist  divinely  [i.e.,  as  he  had  before  said  as 
God]  after  a  special  manner;  spiritually,  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
municants ;  sacramentally,  or  relatively,  in  the  elements.  And  this 
presence  of  his  is  real,  in  the  two  former  acceptions  of  real,  but  not 
in  the  last,  for  he  is  truly  and  effectually  there  present,  though 
not  corporally,  rodily,  carnally,  locally"  (Edit.  Oxford,  18(H),  p.  ^17.) 

Again,  "  Whatsoever  Christ  hath  done  already,  or  hath  promised 
hereafter  to  do  for  us,  are  to  us  as  never  done,  as  never  to  be  done, 
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sanctioned  this  same  form  of  expression,  as  capable  of  con- 
veying only  the  notion  of  a  relative  Presence.  He  says, 
"The  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  under 
the  clement*  of  bread  and  wine,  to  represent,  exhibit,  and  seal 
the  passion  of  Christ  and  the  benefits  thereof  to  a  worthy 
communicant."  (Exposition  of  Catechism,  Edit.,  Oxford, 
1866,  p.  215.) 

Again,  speaking  of  the  different  forms  of  speech  used  to 
express  the  Eucharistic  Presence,  he  maintains  that  many 
expressions  used  by  Lutherans  may  be  understood  in  a 
sense  not  to  be  objected  to.  He  says,  "  All  the 
words  used  by  divines  in  this  mystery  may  receive  a  candid 
interpretation,  except  that  of  Rome.  1.  That  Christ  is  in 
the  sacrament  corporally,  substantially,  and  perhaps  con- 
substantially,  may  have  a  respect  to  the  subject  or  suppo- 
site,  of  the  relation  or  correlation,  their  meaning  no  more 
than  that  he  is  there  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  nine,  not 
changed  in  substance  but  in  use  ;  as  it  is  in  other  relations  ; 
as,  for  example,  betwixt  a  father  and  a  son :  who  though  they 
relate  to  each  other,  yet  they  remain  two  distinct  substances, 
and  the  same  they  were."  (Ibid,  p.  216.)    Here  we  have  an 

till  we  believe  them  :  tint  which  gives  tliem  a  being,  and  makes  them 
present  and  existent  to  us,  is  our  faith"  (Ibid,  p.  223.) 

Again,  "  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sim,  that  this  sacrament  is  received 
by.  and  only  by  the  faithful.  Unbelievers  may  receive  panem 
Domini,  the  bread  of  the  Lord  ;  believers  oxly  panem  Dominum,  that 
bread  which  is  the  Lord.'"  (Ibid,  p.  225.) 

For  further  evidence,  if  required,  of  Bishop  Nicholson's  views  as 
opposed  to  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  pp.  214 — 225.  He  appears  to  be  very  much  of  the  same  mind  as 
Hooker,  whose  "  very  pious  judgment "  he  quotes,  (p.  215.)  He  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  Westminster  "  Assembly  of  Divines,"  but  did 
not  appear.  (See  Neal's  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200.  See 
also  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  pp.702 — 704.) 
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expression  certainly  not  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the 
Homily  notice,  yet  certainly  not  used  to  express  any  Real 
Objective  Presence. 

(10)  To  these  examples  I  will  add  that  of  Bishop  Patrick, 
who  while  maintaining  that  "  the  Peal  Presence  is  not 

TO  BE  SOUGHT  IN  THE  BKEAD  AND  WINE,  BUT  IN  THOSE  THAT 

receive  them,  according  as  learned  Hooker  speaks,"*  yet  has 
not  hesitated  to  say  that  Christ  "doth  exhibit  himself  unto  us 

UNDER  THESE  SHADOWS  OF  BREAD  AND  WINE;"f  WOrds  which 

certainly  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  formula  in  the  notice 
differ  in  the  way  of  making  it  more  objectionable.  At  least 
it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  word  shadows 
here  as  being  used  in  a  sense  precisely  equivalent  to  forms 
or  signs,  not  as  having  anything  shadowy  in  their  nature, 
beyond  their  inferior  relation  to  the  higher  realities  and 
the  correct  resemblance  which  shadows  bear  to  their  real 
substances.  Just  as  we  shall  presently  find  our  Homily 
exhorting  us  so  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  as  to  receive 
"  not  only  the  outward  sacrament,  but  the  spiritual  thing 
also  ;  not  the  figure,  but  the  truth  ;  not  the  shadow  only,  but 
the  body." 

It  was  in  this  sense,  no  doubt,  that  the  bishop  used  the 
word.  And  if  so,  we  have  here  a  phrase  which  stands 
exactly  on  a  level  with  that  in  the  Homily  notice.  And 
we  know  that  the  writer  meant  to  speak  of  no  Corporal 
Presence.  J 

*  Mensa  Mystica,  ch.  v.,  §  iii.  4,  p.  90,  Edit.  1717. 

f  Mensa  Mystica,  ch.  v.,  §  iii.  4,  p.  87,  Edit.  1717.  See  Goode  on 
Eucharist,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  861,  862. 

I  The  following  passages  from  Bishop  Patrick  are  here  given  in 
case  any  should  desire  clearer  evidence  of  his  not  holding  any- 
thing like  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence ":"  These  [elements]  are 
tokens  of  His  presence,  and  represent  Him  to  us,  the  Spirit,  is  that 
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(11)  And  I  may  venture  here  to  add  yet  one  other  citation 
from  one  who  with  the  Reformers  stands  very  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  I  mean  Dr.  Waterland.*  He  has  said,  after 

whereby  He  is  present."  (Mensa  Mystica,  p.  87.)  "  Christ  doth  not 
descend  locally  unto  us,  that  we  may  feed  on  Him ;  but  as  the  sun 
toucheth  us  by  his  beams  without  removing  of  its  sphere,  so  Christ 
comes  down  upon  us  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Ibid,  p.  87.) 
"  The  Spirit  of  Christ  grows  unto  a  greater  strength  within  us  as  we 
receive  more  of  heavenly  nutriment  into  our  souls.  And  this  is  all 
that  is  meant  by  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament, 
which  the  Church  speaks  of  and  believes,  as  it  is  one  reason,  like- 
wise, of  the  change  which  is  so  much  noised,  because  by  His  power 
these  tilings  become  effectual  to  so  great  purpose  when  they  are 
holily  received.  Our  Lord  doth  call  these  signs  by  the  name  of  the 
things  they  signify,  because,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  His  body  and 
blood  are  present  to  us,  viz.,  hy  the  communication  of  that  to  us 
which  they  did  purchase  for  us."  (Ibid,  p.  89.)  "  The  change  is 
in  our  souls  and  not  in  the  sacrament."  (Ibid,  p.  91.)  "If  it  be 
worthily  received,  it  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;  if  miwortliily, 
it  is  but  bare  bread  and  wine."  (Ibid,  p.  91.) 

Further  evidence,  if  desired,  mav  be  found  in  his  later  work,  "  The 
Christian  Sacrifice,"  part  ii.,  section  vi.,  pp.  50 — 61.    Edit.  1090. 

*  Waterland's  repudiation  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence  is  now, 
I  think,  generally  conceded.  Any  who  maybe  doubtful  on  the  subject 
will  find  evidence  in  quotations  to  be  given  in  Paper  No.  VL  It 
may  suffice  here  to  set  down  the  following :  "  Luther  first,  and  after- 
wards Zuinglius,  attempted  a  reform  in  this  article ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  clear  off  the  tlrick  darkness  all  at  once ;  and  so  neither  of  them  did 
it  to  such  perfection  as  might  have  been  wished.  One  threw  off 
transuhstantiation  very  justly,  but  yet  retained  I  know  not  what 
corporal,  local  presence,  and,  therefore,  did  not  retrench  enough  : 
the  other  threw  off  withal  (or  too  much  neglected)  the  spiritual 
presence  and  spiritual  graces :  which  was  retrencliing  a  great  deal  too 
much.  "See  note  in  Paper  No.  I.,  pp.  :35,  36.]  It  must,  however, 
be  owned  that  apologies  have  been  since  made  for  Zuinglius,  as  for 
one  that  erred  in  expression  rather  than  in  real  meaning,  or  that 
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making  long  quotations  from  Bishop  Barlow  and  Dean 
Aldrich,  "The  sum  of  all  is,  that  sacramental  or  symbolical 
feeding  in  the  Eucharist  is  feeding  upon  the  body  broken 
and  the  blood  shed,  under  the  signs  or  symbols  of  bread  and 
wine"*  ("  On  the  Eucharist,"  chap,  viii.,  TTorks,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
607.) 

Here  we  see  how  naturally  a  phrase,  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  used  in  the  Homily  notice  (understanding  form  as 
equivalent  to  signs),  comes  up  to  express  the  summing  up 
of  a  view  of  the  Eucharist  entirely  distinct  from  and  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

corrected  his  sentiments  on  second  thoughts.  And  it  is  certain  that 
his  friends  and  followers,  within  a  while,  came  into  the  old  and  true 
notion  of  spiritual  benefits."  ("Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  599,  600.) 

"  To  the  Lutherans,  who  seem  to  contend  for  a  mixture  of  the 
visible  elements  Avith  the  body  invisible,  we  have  this  to  reply,  that 
we  readily  admit  of  a  symbolical  delivery,  or  conveyance,  of  one  by 
the  other ;  Which  effectually  answers  every  good  end  and  purpose,  as 
it  suits,  also,  extremely  well  with  the  Scripture  phraseology  in  those 
cases."'  (Ibid,  p.  008.) 

"What  is  a  sacramental  union,  with  a  body  spiritually  present, 
while  corporally  absent  ?  Or  what  ideas  can  any  one  really  have 
under  these  terms  more  than  that  of  a  mystical  or  moral  union  .... 
an  union  as  to  virtue  and  efficacy,  and  to  all  saving  intents  and  pur- 
poses?'' (Ibid,  p.  041.) 

*  So  John  Owen  speaks  of  "  the  exhibition  of  Christ  to  the  souls 
of  believers,  under  the  outward  signs  and  symbols  of  bread  and 
wine,  by  His  institution  making  such  a  sacramental  union  between 
the  thing  signified  and  the  sign,  that  the  signs  remaining  to  be  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  they  are  unto  us  the  thing  that  is  signified." 
[Works,  Edit.  Goold,  vol.  ix.,  p.  021.)  And,  again,  he  says  :  "  Here 
is  a  peculiar  way  of  His  exhibition  under  outward  signs,  and  a 
mysterious  reception  of  Him  in  them  really,  so  as  to  come  to  a  real 
substantial  incorporation  in  our  souls."  (Ibid.) 
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(12)  Yet  once  more  I  wall  go  back  to  cite  (by  way  of  ex- 
planation) the  following  passage  from  J ewel.  "  M.  Harding 
argueth  further,  Christ's  body  is  so  received  as  it  is  present; 
but  it  is  present  by  bread  and  wine  (ye  say) ;  ergo,  it  is 
received  by  bread  and  wine  ;  to  conclude,  if  by  bread  and 
wine,  then  not  by  faith  only.'    If  M.  Harding  had  better 
considered  the  rules  of  his  old  sophistry,  he  might  soon  have 
seen  the  wants  and  deformities  of  this  reason.  ...  It  is  true 
that  on  our  part  it  is  not  either  our  hand  or  our  mouth, 
but  faith  only  that  receiveth  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  the 
same  body  of  Christ  is  offered  and  represented  unto  our 
faith  by  mean  of  the  sacraments.      We  speak  of  such 
instruments  of  receiving  as  are  of  ourself  and  be  within  us ; 
M.  Harding  answereth  of  the  sacraments  that  be  external 
instruments  and  are  wholly  without  us."* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  we  have  Jewrel's  defence  of 
that  part  of  his  Apology  in  which  he  had  said  by  them  (i.e. 
the  bread  and  wine)  Christ  Himself.  ...  is  so  presently 
given  unto  us,  as  that  by  faith  we  verily  receive  His  body 
and  blood." 

Harding  has  been  endeavouring,  out  of  Jewel's  owm 
mouth,  to  prove  that  the  reception  cannot  be  by  faith  only. 
Jewel  replies  vindicating  the  truth  of  reception  by  faith 
only,  yet  acknowledging  that  in  one  sense  we  "  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  bread  and  wine,"  and  that 
because  "the  same  body  of  Christ  is  offered  and  represented 
unto  our  faith  by  mean  of  the  sacraments.1' 

And  surely  the  same  reason  which  is  thus  given  to 
support  the  expression  "received  by  bread  and  wine," 
would  serve  equally  well  to  vindicate  the  not  dissimilar 
expression  "  received  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 


*  Apology  and  Defence,  p.  487,  4^6. 
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Indeed  the  phrase  "received  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine  "  (understood  in  the  sense  of  "  signs  of  bread  and 
wine  ")  so  far  as  it  adds  anything  to  the  phrase  "  received 
by  bread  and  wine  "  seems  to  add  just  that*  which  in  the 
langague  of  Jewel's  Explanation,  the  words  "  represented 
unto  our  faith  "  seem  to  add  to  the  words  "  offered  to  our 
faith  by  mean  of  the  sacraments." 

These  quotations,-)- 1  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish 
my  point — that  the  phrase  "  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,"  and  its  equivalents,  standing  in  such  connexion  as 
that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  notice,  were  not  regarded 
by  the  Reformers  and  succeeding  Divines^  (of  the  same 
Eucharistic  views  with  our  Reformers)  as  incapable  of 
bearing  a  sense  such  as  they  would  have  approved, — and 
that  indeed  they  were  sometimes,  though  not  often,  actually 
used  by  them  to  express  what  they  would  regard  as  a 
sound  view  of  Eucharistic  doctrine. 

But  if  this  be  so,  then,  clearly  the  phrase  in  this 
notice  does  not  bear  any  stamp  which  belongs  exclusively 
either  to  Romish  or  Lutheran  doctrine.    It  cannot  truly  be 

*  See  Calvin  List,  iv,  17,  §  1.  .  "  Signa  sunt  panis  et  vinuni,  quae 
invisibile  alimentum,  quod  percipimus  ex  came  et  sanguinis 
Christi,  nobis  reprcesentant." 

f  Dr.  Sherlock  has  spoken  of  the  eye  of  faith  seeing  "Christ 
really  present  wider  the  species  of  bread  and  wine"  (See  Oxford 
Cantena,  p.  129.)  But  I  have  not  quoted  him  in  the  text,  because, 
though  I  think  his  Exposition  of  the  Catechism  makes  it  evident 
that  he  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  those  who  now  teach  "  The  Real 
Objective  Presence,"  yet  his  repudiation  of  a  Corporal  Presence 
cannot  be  said  to  be  so  clear  and  distinct  as  that  of  those  whose 
language  I  have  adduced. 

\  The  Extracts  given  will  be  found  to  form  a  Catena  completely 
covering  the  ground  from  the  early  Reformation  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 
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said  to  convey  of  necessity  a  sense  which  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed.  It  has  been  accepted  already, 
and  it  might  (if  need  were)  be  accepted  and  used  again  by 
those  who  deny  the  Corporal  Presence.  It  might  stand 
even  in  our  Articles  of  Religion,  and  there  not  really  be 
repugnant  to,  only  have  its  sense  somewhat  straitly  limited 
by,  other  Articles  whose  language  is  clearly  determinate 
against  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

The  case,  then,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  said  to  stand  thus. 
The  notice  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies, 
contains  a  phrase,  which  in  England  was  commonly  regarded 
as  a  phrase  of  the  Romanists.  Dr.  Pusey  has  very  ably 
maintained  that  the  words  are  quite  capable  of  expressing 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,*  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  so 
employed  by  the  Lutherans  themselves.  I  venture  a  step 
further,  and  maintain  that  the  phrase — so  far  as  it  is  used  in 
the  notice — is  quite  capable  of  bearing  the  Reformed  sense, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  sometimes  so  used  by  Reformed 
Divines  themselves,  while  maintaining  their  doctrines  both 
against  Romanists  and  Lutherans. 

And  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  what  I  wish  to 
prove,  that  the  use  of  such  an  expression,  even  if  it  came 
in  a  book  of  the  highest  authority,  would  have  no 
power  to  weigh  anything  against  distinct  doctrinal  state- 
ments on  the  other  side. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  doctrinal  authority 
of  the  notice.  But  even  if  the  most  unquestionable  and 
the  most  supreme  authority  could  fairly  be  clamed  for  it,  I 
contend  that  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  must  still  be  an 
abuse. 

*  See  "  Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  "  p. 
18,  sqq. 
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For  myself,  I  wish  to  state  clearly,  that  I  do  not  stand 
at  all  upon  the  arguments  I  have  brought  forward  as  to 
the  innocence  of  the  phrase  ;  because  in  my  own  view  all 
these  arguments  are  needless.  The  phrase,  I  believe,  does 
not  come  from  any  utterance  of  the  Church. 

But  still,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  show,  that 
if  any  there  are  who  may  feel  some  suspicion  on  this  point, 
and  think  the  ground  I  stand  upon  myself  somewhat  doubtful 
or  shaky,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  stand  round 
about  me.  And  with  this  view  I  maintain  that  the  phrase 
does  not  necessarily  teach  any  doctrine.  It  is  not  capable 
of  having  any  doctrine  in  fairness  fastened  on  it. 

It  would  indeed,  be  scarcely  true  to  say  of  it,  what  Mr. 
Stuart  says  of  the  word  "  Mass,"  that  it  is  as  colourless  as 
water,  as  tasteless  as  the  white  of  an  egg.*  The 
expression  has  something  of  a  colour,  it  has  indeed 
something  of  a  taste.    You  may  say  that  in  the  colour 

*  On  Low  Masses,  p.  28.  No  doubt  what  Mr.  Stuart  says  of  the 
word  "  Mass  "  is  quite  true  ;  inasmuch  as  none,  I  suppose,  doubt, 
that,  in  its  origin,  the  name  was  quite  innocent.  But  it  came  to  pass, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  that  what  the  Reformers  did  "  for 
the  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ," 
was  quite  another,  and  a  different,  thing  from  the  memorial  sacrifice 
of  the  Romish  priests.  One  name  would  not  well  serve  for  both. 
Therefore  our  Reformers  called  their  "Lord's  Supper"  a  Commu- 
nion,'^ and  left  the  word  "Mass"  for  those  who  had  (in  their 
judgment)  no  true  Lord's  Supper  at  all,  but  only  a  violation  of  the 
Lord's  institution.  A  name  indeed,  is  of  little  consequence,  except 
that  a  confusion  of  names  will  lead  sometimes  to  a  confusion  of  tilings. 
And  the  Reformers,  who  laboured  hard  to  build  up  the  distinction  of 
the  things,  would  hardly,  I  think,  thank  Mr.  Stuart  for  his  endea- 
vours to  break  down  the  distinction  of  names.  (See  Hook's  "  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops,  Series  ii.  vol.  ii.,  p.  284,  note,  and  p.  210;  and 
Series  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  25,  Blakeney's  Common  Prayer,  p.  310—312;  and 
Bulley's  Variations,  Appendix,  No.  I.,  p.  130.  Bellarmine,  "De 
Missa,"  hb.  i.,  ch.  i.) 
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there  is  certainly  a  Romish  hue,*  and  that  the  taste  may 
have  somewhat  of  a  Lutheran  flavour.  But  its  colour 
and  its  taste  are  only  what  it  has  acquired  by  standing  long 
in  Roman  shops  and  passing  on  through  Lutheran  hands. 
Its  substance  is  older  than  Luther.  It  was  known  long 
before  transubstantiation  had  its  birth.  It  is,  at  least,  as 
old  as  the  fifth  century.  If  by  none  before,  the  phrase  was 
certainly  used,  as  we  have  seen,  by  St.  Augustine,f  who, 
on  Luther's  confession  at  least,  did  not  teach  the  Corporal 
Presence  at  all.  That  it  should  convey  the  idea  of  any 
^uch  Presence,  is  certainly  not  owing  to  anything  inherent 
in  itself  Indeed  the  expression,  so  far  as  used  in  the 
notice,  does  not,  of  necessity,  imply  any  Real  Presence  at 
ill.  A  sacramental,  not  real,  presence,  in  the  elements, 
md  a  presence  of  the  res  sacrament i  to  the  faith  of  the 
'eceiver,  is  all  which  the  terms  of  the  expression  can  be 
>aid  at  all  to  require.  Dr.  Pusey  indeed  has  said,  arguing 
rom  this  notice,  "  since  we  receive  them  (i.e.  the  body  and 
)lood  of  Christ)  they  must  be  there  (i.e.  under  the  form  of 
)read  and  wine),  in  order  that  we  may  receive  them.,, 
"Presence  of  Christ,"  p.  22.) 

But  when  Dr.  Pusey  wrote  these  words,  he  was  surely 
brgetting  an  illustration  not  unfrequently  used  by  eminent 
English  Divines  (by  one  in  particular  whom  Dr.  Pusey 
lsewhere  citesj  in  support  of  his  own  Eucharistic  views) 

mean  that  of  a  legal  instrument  or  deed  of  conveyance. 

*  In  England  the  colour  was  decidedly  Romish  rather  than 
jutheran.  Evidence  of  this  may  easily  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
ur  Reformers.  Some  Extracts  to  the  purpose  may  be  seen  in 
ioode  on  Eucharist  i.,  p.  43  sqq. ;  and  Supplement,  p.  23,  24.) 

t  See  Pusey's  "Real  Presence  from  the  Fathers,"  p.  132. 

1  See  Bishop  Morton  on  Eucharist :  "  As  though  there  were  not  a 
mtk  in  a  mystical,  and  sacramental  deliverance  of  Christ  his  body, 
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Surely  it  were  nothing  strange — no  doing  violence  to  the 
English  language,  no  unnatural  form  of  speech  among  us — 
if  I  were  to  say  that  I  received  an  estate  under  the  form 
of  a  piece  of  parchment  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  me.* 

except  it  were  by  a  corporal,  and  material  presence  thereof,  which  is 
a  transparent  falsity,  as  any  may  perceive  by  any  Deed  of  Gift, 
which  by  writing,  seale,  and  delivery  conveyeth  any  land  or  posses- 
sion from  man  to  man."  (Book  iv.,  ch.  1,  sect.  22,  p.  214.)  Again :  "  A 
father  delivering  by  politike  assurances  under  hand  and  seal  a  portion 
of  land,  although  an  hundred  miles  distant,  and  conveying  it  to  his 
sonne  by  Deed,  if  the  sonne  in  scorne  should  terme  the  same  Deed 
or  writing,  blacke  inke  ;  the  seal,  greasie  waxe  ;  and  the  whole  act 
but  a  bare  signe,  ....  Such  like  have  been,  your  calumnies  and 
opprobious  reproaches  against  our  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ."  (Ibid,  sec,  3.,  p.  216;  see  also  Catholic  Appeal,  lib.  ii.,  ch. 
ii.,  sec.  28,  p.  130,  131.) 

Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted  in  support  of  his  doctrine  a  passage  from 
Bishop  Morton's  Catholic  Appeal,  acknowledging  in  general  terms 
"  a  Real  Presence."  (See  "  The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the 
Penitent,  p.  43.)  How  distinctly  Bishop  Morton  would  condemn 
Dr.  Pusey's  doctrine  the  following  testing  passage  will  show :  ''  St. 
Augustine  ;  who  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  will  not  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  bodie  in  many  places  at 
once :  for  this  is  (saith  he)  '  profanely  to  destroy  the  proper  nature 
of  a  bodie,  because  the  bodie  which  is  not  circumscribed  in  one  place, 
is  no  what,  because  no  where.'  Many  such  sentences  might  be 
produced,  which  cannot  be  eluded  by  that  only  answer  of  our 
adversaries,  understanding  that  Christ  is  not  present  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  at  one  time,  to  wit  visibly,  or  by  a  natural,  but  by  a  super- 
natural manner,  which  will  be  too  raw  matter  for  their  stomaches, 
who  are  accustomed  unto  the  arguments  of  ancient  Fathers,  whom 
they  find  thus  arguing  :  If  Christ  (according  to  His  bodily  presence) 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  then  doubtless  he  is  no\ 
in  the  world  by  the  presence  of  His  flesh"  (Catholic  Appeal,  lib.  ii. 
ch.  ii.,  sec.  19,  p.  113 ) 

*  So  Dr.  Aldrich  says  "  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  tiling  tha 
is  locally  absent  may  yet  be  really  received, — as  we  commonly  say,  t 
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Surely  I  might  say  with  perfect  propriety  that  I  received 
£100,  under  the  form  of  a  cheque  or  a  bank-note.  And 
my  saying  this  would  certainly  not  imply  that  the  estate 

man  receives  an  estate,  or  inheritance,  when  he  receives  the  Deeds 
Off  Conveyances  of  it. — The  reception  is  confessedly  rea  I,  though  the 
thing  itself  is  not  locally  or  circmnscriptively  present."  (Quoted  in 
Waterland  Works,  iv.,  p.  606.)  So  again  "  We  do  not  hold  that  we 
barely  receive  the  effects  and  benefits  of  Christ's  hody,  but  we  hold  it 
really  present  in  as  much  as  it  is  really  received,  and  we  actually  put 
in  jyossession  of  it,  though  locally  absent  from  us."  (Also  quoted  in 
Waterland  ;  Works,  iv.,  p.  607.) 

"  Vaiiae  sunt  investiture  secundum  ea  quibus  mvesthnur :  verbi 
gratia, in vestitur  canonicus  per  librum,  abbas  per  baculum  et  annuhuu 
simul;  sicut,  inquam.  in  ejusmodi  rebus  est,  sic  et  divisiones  gratia  - 
rum  diver tis  sunt  traditae  sacramentis."  (St.  Bernand  as  quoted  in 
Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  571,  note.  See  Consensus  Tigurinus,  Edit. 
1605.  p.  124.) 

Archdeacon  Churton  speaks  of  "  the  mischief  of  such  modes  of 
illustration."  (Preface  to  Waterland' s  Letters,  p.  13.    Parker,  1868.) 

No  doubt  they  are  very  damaging  to  "  The  Real  Objective  Presence." 
But  they  certainly  were  not  peculiar  to  "  English  Divines  of  the  period 
which  followed  the  Revolution."  (Ibid,  p.  14.)  And  however  they 
fall  short  of  conveying  the  whole  truth,  they  have  certainly  not  been 
accounted  mischievous  by  our  Reformers  or  their  successors. 

Bishop  Cosin  says,  The  truth  of  the  words  of  Christ  remains 
constant,  and  can  be  defended,  without  overthrowing  so  many  other 
^reat  truths.  Suppose  a  testator  puts  deeds  and  titles  in  the  hand 
of  his  heir  with  these  words,  '  Take  the  house  which  I  bequeath 
thee  ; '  there  is  no  man  will  think  that  those  writings  and  parchments 
ire  that  very  house,  which  is  made  of  wood  and  stones ;  and  yet  no 
nau  will  b^y  that  the  testator  spake  falsely  or  obscurely.  Likewise 
>ur  blessed  Saviour,  having  sanctified  the  elements  by  His  words 
uid  prayers,  gave  them  to  His  disciples  as  seals  of  the  New  Testa  - 
nent ;  whereby  they  were  as  certainly  secured  of  those  rich  and 
orecious  legacies  which  He  left  to  them,  as  children  are  of  their 
athers  lands  and  inheritance  by  deeds  and  instruments  signed  and 
lelivered  for  that  purpose."  (History  of  Transubstantiation,  ch.  v., 
Sect.  5.,  Edit.  Oxford,  p.  180.) 
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was  brought  into  the  room  with  the  parchment  to  be 
signed,*  or  that  the  amount  of  gold  was  there  wrapped  up 
within  the  note,  or  present  at  all  under  the  form  of  the 
draft.  And  why  then  must  the  phrase  "received  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine/'  (when  we  know  that  similar 
forms  of  expression  were  used  by  those  who  denied  the 
docrine,)  be  held  to  teach  of  necessity  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Objective  Presence  ? 

III.  If  I  have  carried  my  readers  with  me  thus  far,  I 
have  little  fear  of  their  dissenting  from  my  third  proposition, 
that  the  way  is  clear  for  an  unbiassed  examination  of  the 
Homily  itself,  that  it  may  bear  witness  what  the  doctrine 
of  the  Book  of  Homilies  really  is  on  the  question  before 
us. 

The  phrase  we  have  been  considering  is  quite  capable  of 
being  explained  and  understood  in  what  the  Reformed  party 
surely  would  call  a  sound  sense.    The  same  phrase  in  a 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  similitude  of  a  legal  document 
is  used  by  our  Divines  as  able  to  express  the  full  truth  of  the  blessings 
conveyed  by  the  sacrament.  Bishop  Morton  says,  "  In  this  sacra- 
ment the  donor  is  Christ,  the  gift  is  His  precious  bodie  and  bloud, 
the  high  ransom  of  man's  redemption,  conveyed  unto  mankind  by  the 
word  and  sacrament,  as  by  a  visible  Deed  of  Gift  under  the  signs  and 
seals  of  common  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  consecrated  to  that  use  ; 
the  right  receiver  is  the  penitent  and  faithful  communicant.  Tins 
similitude  agreeth  for  the  manner,  albeit  for  the  effectualness  of  the 
manner  we  say,  that  the  ods  be  is  lesse  than  heaven  and  earth.  For  by 
this  faithful  participation,  there  is  wrought  in  the  godly  Christian  an 
ineffable  and  incomprehensible  union  and  conjunction  through  faith 
with  the  humauitie  of  Christ  liis  Redeemer ;  whereby  he  is  also  made 
partaker  of  the  Divine  nature."  (Catholic  Appeal,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  sec. 
28,  p.  130,  131.)  Compare  Bullinger's  Decades,  v.,  321.  "This  must 
not  be  dissembled  of  us,  that  sacraments  have  a  greater  and  more 
effectual  force  than  any  sealed  charters  can  have." 
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nore  questionable  connexion,  as  applied  to  the  Presence, 
,vas  repudiated  by  Cranmer  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book.  But  the  phrase  as  used  in  the  notice  does 
lot  imply  any  real  presence  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
vine. 

Yet  (lest  doubtless  it  should  seem  to  carry  any  Popish 
>r  Lutheran  sound)   it  is,  when   the  Second  Book  of 
lomilies  comes  forth,  rejected,  and  another  title  with  no 
uch   suspicious   or  doubtful  sound  substituted  for  it. 
Vhat  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  this  ?  Surely  not 
hat  the  Church  of  England  has  deliberately  retained  a 
jrni  of  expression  which  shews  that  she  desired  to  teach 
er  children  the  Corporal  Presence.    Pather,  I  think,  we 
hould  say,  that  here  seems  to  be  evidence  of  the  care  and 
igilance,  and  wise  caution  of  our  Church,  in  that  a  form 
f  expression* — however  capable  of  a  sound  sense — was 
:liberately  rejected,  lest,  perchance,  an  unsound  sense 
lould  afterwards  be  nailed  upon  it.    It  is,  indeed,  some- 
hat  curious,  certainly  it  strikes  one  as  very  needless,  that 
;  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies,  this  promissory 
)tice  of  a  Second  Book  to  be  issued  should  continue  to 
and  after  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Second 
ook  had  been  published — that  still  it  should  be  said 
Hereafter  shall  follow  etc.,"  when  there  remained  no 
ore  to  follow  now,  since  the  Second  Book  had  been  added 
the  First 

But  from  whatever  cause,  it  has  stood  :  and,  but  for  the 
istaken  argument  which  has  so  strangely  been  fastened 
i  it,  we  might  be  tliankfiil  that  it  has  stood. 

•*  Canon  Trevor  says,  "  It  is  clear  that  its  removal  from  the  title  of 
e  Homily  was  a  designed  repudiation  of  the  words,  as  involving 
a  Corporal  Presence,  which  Cranmer  was  at  lirst  inclined  to  retain 

•  the  Lutheran  explanation."  (Sacrifice  and  Participation,  p. 
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If,  as  some  seem  to  think,  the  reprinting  of  the  notice 
rests  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  king's*  printer, 
then  we  might  thank  the  king's  printer  for  reprinting 
that  which  seems  clearly  to  show  the  determination  of  our 
Reforming  authorities  to  reject  every  vestige  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  Corporal  Presence.  If  it  had  not  heen  reprinted, 
we  should,  indeed,  have  had  a  Homily  most  full  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  with  a  title  to  which  none  can  take  exception. 
But  we  should  not  have  known  that  that  title  was  de- 
signedly substituted  for  another  under  which  the  Homily 
was  promised,  which  other  might  have  seemed  to  imply  a 
doctrine  which  the  Homily  does  not  teach,  and  which  the 
Authors  of  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  were  resolved  that 
they  would  not  in  any  way  seem  even  to  sanction. 

I  submit,  then,  that  viewed  in  relation  to  the  date  and 
history  of  the  publication,  and  to  the  change  of  title  and  to 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Homily,  the  only  argument  which 
can  fairly  be  built  on  the  notice  is  an  argument  not  for  but 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence — ar 
argument  (and  a  very  forcible  one)  not  of  its  deliberate 
acceptance  by  our  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  of  thei: 
jealous  care  to  eliminate  from  our  authorised  books  ever; 
phrase  on  which  such  a  doctrine  might  anyways  be  grafted 
With  the  way  thus  made  clear  before  us,  what  remain 
will  be  easy. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  now  in  showing  (1)  That  tb 
Homily  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  in  full  accord  with  tb 

*  See  Goode  on  Euch.  i.,  41 ;  Trevor's  "  Sacrifice  and  Particapatiou 
p.  00.  It  seems  questionable  whether  it  may  not  be  fairly  alleg* 
as  weighing  considerably  against  the  view  of  the  sole  authority 
the  printer,  that  the  notice  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  title  to  t 
Second  Book  which  reads  thus,  "  The  Second  Tome  of  Homilies 
such  matters  as  were  promised  and  entituled  in  the  former  part 
Homilies." 
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views  of  the  Reformed.  (2)  That  the  Homily  teaches 
much  which  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  teaching  of  those 
who  maintain  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

(1)  There  is  indeed  one  passage  from  the  Homily  which 
ms  sometimes  been  quoted  on  the  other  side,  and  claimed 
is  looking  like  a  support  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  But 
t  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  book  of  Homilies  put  forth 
vith  authority  at  a  time  when,  in  the  judgment  of  our  oppo- 
lents,  theology  had  reached  about  its*  lowest  level  in  the 
]hurch  of  England,  should  be  found  to  be  really  teaching 
octrine  which  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Real  Presence, 
rould  raise  her  theology  to  a  level  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Of  the  passage  referred  to  it  will  be  no  hard  task  to 
hew,  that  it  simply  speaks  the  language  of  some  of  the 
hiefest  opponents  of  the  Corporal  Presence. 

The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  "  Thus  much  we 
mst  be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord 
here  is  no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure 
:f  a  thing  absent.   But,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  the  table  of 
iord,  the  bread  and  cup  of  the  Lord,  the  memory  of  Christ, 
le  annunciation  of  His  death,  yea,  the  communion  of  the 
i  ;.ody  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  in  a  marvellous  incorporation, 
'hich  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  very  bond 
f  our  conjunction  with  Christ),  is  through  faith  wrought  in 
le  souls  of  the  faithful,  whereby  not  only  their  souls  live 
)  eternal  life,  but  they  surely  trust  to  win  their  bodies  a 
)Surrection  to  immortality.    The  true  understanding  of 
lis  fruition  and  union,  which  is  betwixt  the  body  and 
<ie  head,  betwixt  the  true  believers   and  Christ,  the 
icient    Catholic   Fathers   both   perceiving  themselves, 

*  See  Christian  Remembrancer,  p.  188,  Jan.  18GU. 
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and  commending  to  their  people,  were  not  afraid  to  call 
this  supper,  some  of  them  the  salve  of  immortality  and 
sovereign  preservative  against  death  ;  other,  a  deifical  com- 
communion ;  other,  the  sweet  dainties  of  our  Saviour,  the 
pledge  of  eternal  health,  the  defence  of  faith,  the  hope  of 
the  resurrection ;  other,  the  food  of  immortality,  the 
healthful  grace  and  the  conservatory  to  everlasting  life," 
p.  398. 

But  what,  we  may  ask,  is  there  here  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence?  Is  it  the  earnest 
claiming  for  the  Lord's  Supper  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  no  "  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of 
a  thing  absent  ?  n  But  is  it  not  possible*  for  us  to  reject  the 
"  Real  Presence  "  of  Rome  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
contend  earnestly  for  all  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  repudiate  the  emptying  it  of  the  riches  of 
a  present  Saviour,  to  protest  against  its  being  reduced  to 
bare  signs  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  us,  I  ask,  to  do  this  ? 
At  any  rate,  we  thank  Grod  it  was  constantly  done  by  our 
Reformers. 

They  were  continually  being  accused  by  the  Papists  of 

*   "Luther  uttered    many    things  very  passionately  a  gains! 
Zuinglius  and  others,  conceiving  that  they  made  the  sacraments  t< 
be  nothing,  but  only  notes  distinctive,  serving  to  put  different 
between  Christians  and  such  as  are  no  Christians,  as  a  monk's  cow 
distinguished  a  monk  from  him  that  is  no  monk,  or  empty  signs 
without  all  presence  of  grace,  and  exhibition  of  the  things  the; 
signify.    But  if  he  had  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  them  lie  wa 
so  violently  opposite  unto,  he  would  not  have  censured  them  s  a 
hardly  as  he  did."  (Dean  Field  "  Of  the  Church,"  E.  H.  S.  Edi 
vol.  iv.,  p.  410.)    It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  Dean  Fie] 
estimated  aright  the  point  to  which  High  Lutheran  doctrine  attains 
See  Pusey,  "  Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  ]  I 
166,  sqq.,  and  Goode  "On  Eucharist,"  ii.  p.  840.) 
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making  the  sacrament  nothing  but  a  vain  ceremony ;  and 
they  were  continually  denying  the  accusation.*  They 
disclaimed  and  disowned  any  such  views.  Such  repudiation 
comes  up  almost  as  from  one  mouth  and  with  body  of  voice 
from  the  hearts  of  our  Reformers  :  and  that  often  in  almost 
the  same  breath  with  the  clearest  and  strongest  statements 
against  the  Corporal  Presence. 

Witness  Tyndall : 

"  That  the  bread  and  wine  be  no  profane  common  signs, 
Dut  holy  sacraments,  reverently  to  be  considered,  and 
•eceived  with  a  deep  faith  and  remembrance  of  Christ's 
leath,  and  of  the  shedding  of  His  blood  for  our  sins ;  those 
ensible  things  to  represent  us  the  very  body  and  blood  of 

*  I  venture  to  quote  here  the  following  passage  from  Dean  Goode, 
ince  those  who  write  in  favour  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  still 
eem  to  regard  every  other  view  as  leaving  the  Ordinance  empty  and 
oid. 

"  The  misconception  under  which  the  authors  under  review  appear 
)  labor  is,  that  there  is  no  medium  between  holding  their  doctrine 
f  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  maintaining  that 
lere  is  only  in  that  rite  a  mere  exercise  of  faith  in  Clirist's  sacrifice. 
i  more  remarkable  and  groundless  misconception  could  not  exist, 
'he  real  doctrine  which  they  have  to  meet  is  this : — that  the  elements 
fter  consecration  are  holy,  and  that  they  are  not  mere  inoperative 
id  inefficacious  signs,  but  that  through  the  Divine  appointment 
id  blessing  they  are  means  and  instruments  through  the  reception 

which  God  gives  to  the  faithful  recipient  the  things  themselves  of 
Inch  they  are  the  signs  ;  but  that  while  the  signs  are  given  by  man 

the  mouth,  the  things  signified  are  given  by  God  to  the  soul ;  and  are 
i  verily  and  indeed  given  to  and  received  by  the  soul  as  the  signs 
e  given  to  and  received  by  the  body;  but  of  course  in  that  spiritual 
aimer  which  is  suitable  for  such  a  communication,  which  differs 
together  from  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  given  to  and  received 
'  the  bodily  mouth."  (Goode  on  Eucharist  i.,  p.  748,  749.) 
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Christ,  so  that  while  every  man  beholdeth  with  his 
corporal  eye  those  sensible  sacraments,  the  inward  eye  of 
his  faith  may  see,  and  believe  stedfastly,  Christ  offered  and 
dying  upon  the  cross  for  his  sins,  how  His  body  was  broken 
and  His  blood  shed  for  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  whole 
for  us,  Himself  to  be  all  ours,  and  whatsoever  He  did  to 
serve  us,  as  to  be  made  for  us,  of  His  Father,  our  righteous- 
ness, our  wisdom,  holiness,  redemption,  satisfaction."  (Answer 
to  More,  P.  S.  Edit,  p.  265,  266.) 
Witness  Cranmer : 

"  Although  the  sacramental  tokens  be  only  significations 
and  figures,  yet  doth  Almighty  God  effectually  work,  in 
them  that  duly  receive  His  sacraments,  those  divine  and 
celestial  operations  which,  he  hath  promised,  and  by  the 
sacraments  be  signified.  For  else  they  were  vain  and 
unfruitful  sacraments,  as  well  to  the  godly  as  to  the 
ungodly.  And  therefore  I  never  said  of  the  whole  supper, 
that  it  is  but  a  signification  or  a  bare  memory  of  Christ's 
death ;  but  I  teach  that  it  is  a  spiritual  refreshing, 
wherein  our  souls  be  fed  and  nourished  with  Christ's  very 
flesh  and  blood  to  eternal  life.  And  therefore  bring  you 
forth  some  place  in  my  book,  where  I  say  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  but  a  bare  signification  without  any  effect  or 
operation  of  God  in  the  same  ;  or  else  eat  your  words  again, 
and  knowledge  that  you  untruly  report  me."  (On  Lord's 
Supper,  p.  148.) 

Witness  Ridley : 

"  *  Sir,'  quoth  I,  ' methinks  it  is  not  charitably  done,  to 
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bear  the  people  in  hand  that  any  man  doth  so  lightly 
esteem  the  sacrament,  as  to  make  of  it  but  a  figure.  For 
thatmaketh  it  (but)  a  bare  figure  without  any  more  profit; 
'  which  that  book  {i.e.  Cranmer's  Book)  doth  often  deny 
as  appeareth  to  the  reader  most  plainly.  '  Yes/  quoth  he, 
'that  they  do.'  'Sir,  no/  quoth  I,  '  of  a  truth  :  and  as  for 
me,  I  ensure  you  I  make  no  less  of  the  sacrament  than  thus  : 
I  say,  whosoever  receiveth  the  sacrament,  he  receiveth 
therewith  life  or  death/"  (Works,  P.  S.  Edit.  p.  161.) 

And  again : 

"  Think  not  that  I  go  about  to  take  away  the 

true  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  His  Supper  rightly  and 
duly  ministered,  which  is  grounded  npon  the  word  of  God, 
and  made  more  plain  by  the  commentaries  of  the  faithful 
fathers.    They  that  think  so  of  me,  the  Lord  knoweth 

HOW  FAR  THEY  ARE  DECEIVED."    (Ibid,  201.) 

Witness  Latimer : 

"  There  is  none  other  presence  of  Christ  required  than  a 

spiritual  presence  And  the  same  presence  may  be 

called  a  real  presence,  [because  to  the  faithful  believer 
there  is  the  real  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ :]  which  thing  I 
here  rehearse,  lest  some  sycophant  or  scorner  should  suppose 
me,  with  the  anabaptist,  to  make  nothing  else  of  the  sacra- 
ment but  a  bare  and  xaked  sign.  As  for  that  which  is 
feigned  of  many,  I,  for  my  part,  take  it  for  a  Papistical 
invention.  And  therefore  I  think  it  utterly  to  be  rejected 
from  among  God's  children,  that  seek  their  Saviour  in  faith ; 
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and  be  taught  among  the  fleshly  Papists,  that  will  be  again 
under  the  yoke  of  antichrist."  (Remains,  p.  252.) 

And  again : 

"  In  all  ages  the  devil  hath  stirred  up  some  light  heads 
to  esteem  the  sacraments  but  lightly,  as  to  be  empty  and 
bare  signs  ;  whom  the  fathers  have  resisted  so  fiercely,  that 
in  their  fervour  they  seem,  in  sound  of  word's,  to  run  too 
far  the  other  way,  and  to  give  too  much  to  the  sacraments, 
when  they  did  think  more  measureably."  (In  Ridley's 
Works,  p.  115.) 

Witness  Bradford  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was 
burnt  for  maintaining  with  a  denial  of  transubstantiation — 
that  an  evil  man  doth  not  receive  the  body  of  Christ  "  in 
forma  panis.") 

"Away  with  transubstantiation.  But  here,  lest  we 
should  make  it  no  sacrament — for  a  sacrament  consisteth  of 
two  things, — and  lest  a  man  should  by  this  gather  that  we 
make  it  none  other  thing  but  bare  bread  and  a  naked 

sign,  and  so  rail  at  their  pleasure  on  us,  I  will  now 

speak  a  little  more  hereabout  by  God's  grace,  to  stop  their 

mouths  In  that  He  speaketh  so  plainly,  saying,  this 

is  my  body,  who  can,  may,  or  dare  be  so  bold  as  to  doubt 
of  it  ?  'He  is  the  truth'  and  cannot  lie  :  He  is  omnipotent 
and  can  do  all  things :  therefore  it  is  His  body.  This  I 
believe,  this  I  confess,  and  pray  you  all  heartily  to  beware 
of  these  and  such  like  words,  that  it  is  but  a  sign  or  a  figure 
of  His  body  ;  except  you  will  discern  betwixt  signs  which 
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signify  only,  and  signs  which  also  do  represent,  confirm, 
and  seal  up,  or  (as  a  man  may  say)  give  with  their 
signification."   (Sermons,  etc.,  pp.  92 — 4.) 

Again : 

"In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  bread  is  called  a  '  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  body/  and  not  only  a  bare  sign  of  the  body  of 

the  Lord  I  would  wish  that  this  sacrament  should 

be  esteemed  and  called  of  Christian  men,  after  Christ's 
words,  namely  'Christ's  body,' and  the  wine  '  Christ's 
blood,'  rather  than  otherwise.  Not  that  I  mean  any  other 
presence  of  Christ's  body  than  a  presence  by  grace,  a 
presence  by  faith,  a  presence  spiritually,  and  not  corporally, 
really,  naturally,  and  carnally,  as  the  Papists  do  mean ;  for 
in  such  sort  Christ's  body  is  only,  in  heaven,  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  whither  our  faith  in  the 
use  of  the  sacrament  ascendeth,  and  receiveth  whole  Christ 
accordingly."*  (Ibid,  pp.  94,  95.) 

Again : 

"  All  the  which  sayings  of  the  fathers  do  confirm  this  our 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  sacrament ;  we  granting  in  all 
things  hereinunto  them,  and  they  in  like  manner  unto  us. 
And  therefore  the  lying  lips  which  both  belie  the  doctors, 
as  though  they  granted  a  carnal  and  real  presence  of  Christ's 

*  Bradford  did  not  hesitate  to  write,  "  The  contempt  of  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  days  of  King  Edward  hath  caused  these  plagues  upon  us 
presently.  The  Lord  be  merciful  unto  us  !  Amen."  (Sermons,  etc., 
p.  96.) 
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body,  naturally  and  corporally,  after  the  Papist's  declaration 
and  meaning,  and  which  belie  ns  also,  as  though  we  denied 
all  presence  of  Christ,  and  so  made  it  but  a  bare  sign  ; 
these  lying  lips  the  Lord  will  destroy,  if  they  repent  not,  and 
with  us  teach  not  the  truth,  and  that  sacrament  is  a  food  of 
the  soul,  a  matter  of  faith,  and  therefore  spiritually  and  by 
faith  to  be  talked  of  and  understand."  (Ibid,  pp.  98,  99.) 

Witness  Hooper : 

"  I  believe  .  .  .  the  holy  sacraments  (which  are  the 
second  mark  or  badge  of  the  true  Church)  to  be  the  signs 
of  the  reconciliation  and  great  atonement  made  between 
God  and  us  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  seals  of  the 
Lord's  promises,  and  are  outward  and  visible  pledges  and 
gages  of  the  inward  faith,  and  are  in  number  only  twain, 
that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  holy  Supper  of  the  Lord.  The 
which  two  are  not  void  and  empty,  signs,  hut  full  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  only  signs,  whereby  something  is  signi- 
fied, but  also  they  are  such  signs  as  do  exhibit  and  give  the 
thing  that  they  signify  indeed."  (Later  Writings,  p.  45.) 

Witness  Jewel : 

"In  speaking  thus  we  mean  not  to  abase  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  to  teach  that  it  is  but  a  cold  ceremony  only, 
and  nothing  to  be  wrought  therein  (as  many  falsely  slander 
us  we  teach).  For  wc  affirm  that  Christ  doth  truly  and 
presently  give  himself  wholly  in  His  sacraments,  in 
baptism  that  we  may  put  Him  on;  and  in  His  supper, 
that  we  may  eat  Him  [by  faith  and  spirit,  and  may  have 


everlasting  life  by  His  cross  and  blood.  And  we  say  not 
this  is  done  slightly  or  coldly,  but  effctually  and  truly 
For,  although  we  do  not  touch  the  body  of  Christ  with 
teeth  and  mouth,  yet  we  hold  Him  fast  and  eat  Him  by 
faith,  by  understanding,  and  by  spirit.  And  it  is  no  vain 
faith  that  comprehendeth  Christ ;  neither  is  it  received  with 
cold  devotion  that  is  received  with  understanding,  faith, 
and  spirit.  For  Christ  Himself  altogether  is  so  offered 
and  given  us  in  these  mysteries,  that  we  may  certainly 
know  we  be  '  flesh  of  His  flesh,  and  bone  of  His  bones, 
and  that  Christ  continueth  in  us,  and  we  in  Him.'  "  (Apol. 
and  Defence,  p.  523.) 

Again : 

"  Whereas  M.  Harding,  as  well  herein,  as  also  in  the 
rest,  untruly  and  unjustly  defameth  us,  as  making  the 
sacraments  of  Christ  nothing  else  but  bare  tokens;  let 
him  well  understand  that  we  do  both  think  and  speak 
soberly  and  reverently  of  Christ's  sacraments,  as  knowing 
them  to  be  the  testimonies  of  God's  promises,  and  the 
instruments  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  as  we  make  not  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  bare  water,  notwithstanding  the 
nature  and  substance  of  water  remain  still ;  so  we  make 
not  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  bare  bread 
and  wine.  We  use  the  same  words  and  definitions  that 
St.  Augustine  and  other  ancient  fathers  .  .  .  have  used 
before  us."    (Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  515.) 
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Again : 

"  Whereas  M.  Harding  thus  unjustly  reporteth  of  us, 
that  we  maintain  a  naked  figure  and  a  bare  sign  or 
token  only,  and  nothing  else  ;  if  he  be  of  God,  he  knoweth 
well  he  should  not  thus  bestow  his  tongue  or  hand  to  bear 
false  witness.  It  is  written  :  4  God  will  destroy  them  all  that 
speak  untruth.'  He  knoweth  well  we  feed  not  the  people 
of  God  with  bare  signs  and  figures,  but  teach  them  that 
the  sacraments  of  Christ  be  holy  mysteries,  and  that  in  the 
ministration  thereof  Christ  is  set  before  us  even  as  he  was 
crucified  upon  the  cross  ;  and  that  therein  we  may  behold 
the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  reconciliation  unto  God  ; 
and,  as  Chrysostom  briefly  saith,  '  Christ's  great  benefit,  and 
our  salvation.'    Herein  we  teach  the  people,  not  that  a 

NAKED  SIGN  OR  TOKEN,  but  that  CHRIST'S  BODY  AND  BLOOD 

indeed  and  verily  is  given  unto  us ;  that  we  verily  eat  it ; 
that  we  verily  drink  it;  that  we  verily  be  relieved  and 
live  by  it ;  that  we  are  bones  of  His  bones,  and  flesh  of 
His  flesh ;  that  Christ  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him." 
(Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  448.) 

"Witness  Hooker : 

"  We  take  not  baptism  nor  the  Eucharist  for  bare  resem- 
blances or  memorials  of  things  absent/neither  for  naked  signs 
and  testimonies  assuring  us  of  grace  received  before,  but  (as 
they  are  indeed  and  in  verity)  for  means  effectual  whereby 
God  when  we  take  the  sacraments  delivereth  into  our 
hands  that  grace  available  unto  eternal  life,  which  grace  the 
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sacraments  represent  or  signify."  (Edit.  Keble,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
258.) 

Again : 

"  It  greatly  offendeth,  that  some,  when  they  labour  to 
snow  the  use  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  assign  unto  them  no 
end  but  only  to  teach  the  mind,  by  other  senses,  that  which 
the  word  doth  teach  by  hearing."  (Ibid,  p.  255.) 

Again : 

"  It  seemeth  therefore  much  amiss  that  against  them 
whom  they  term  Sacramentaries  so  many  invective  discourses 
are  made  all  running  upon  two  points,  that  the  Eucharist 
is  not  a  bare  sign  or  figure  only,  and  that  the  EFFICACY 
of  his  body  and  blood  is  not  all  we  receiye  in  this 
sacrament.  For  no  man  having  read  their  books  and 
writings  which  are  thus  traduced  can  be  ignorant  that  both 
these  assertions  they  plain!//  confess  to  be  most  true. 
They  do  not  so  interpret  the  words  of  Christ  as  if  the  name 
of  His  body  did  import  but  the  figure  of  His  body,  and 
to  be  were  only  to  signify  His  blood.  They  grant  that 
these  holy  mysteries  received  in  due  manner  do  instru- 
mentally  both  make  us  partakers  of  the  grace  of  that  body  and 
blood  which  were  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  besides 
also  impart  unto  us  even  in  true  and  real  though  mystical 
manner  the  very  person  of  our  Lord  Himself,  whole, 
perfect  and  entire,  as  hath  been  shewed."  (Ibid,  p. 
355.) 
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Witness  Becon : 

"0  the  inestimable  treasures  that  lie  bent  out  in  this 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for 
the  faithful !  Blessed  is  he  that  is  a  faithful  guest  of  this 
celestial  table.  Blessed  is  he  that  with  a  pure  faith  and 
sincere  charity  eateth  the  body  of  his  Lord.  Blessed  is 
that  man  which  receiveth  this  most  honourable  sacrament 
with  an  undefiled  conscience ;  for  Satan,  sin,  death,  hell, 
desperation,  etc.,  shall  not  prevail  against  him.  Such  one 
may  be  sure  to  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him.  Such 
one  may  be  sure  to  have  his  heart  abundantly  enforced  with 
celestial  graces  and  heavenly  gifts.  Such  one  may  be  sure 
to  have  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  perpetually  in  his  breast.  When  ye  have 
done  these  things  aforesaid,  then  draw  nigh,  when  time 
requireth,  with  all  humble  and  reverent  fear  unto  the  feast 
of  the  Lord's  body."  (Early  Writings,  p.  119.) 

Witness  Willet : 

"  In  the  Eucharist,  the  death  of  Christ  with  the  fruit 
thereof,  which  is  the  remission  of  sins,  is  not  only  represented, 
but  exhibited  also  and  applied :  for  otherwise  they  will  make 
it  but  a  bare  and  naked  sign,  if  it  should  only  represent 

and  signify  Wherefore  I  thus  urge  them,  as  Christ's 

blood  is  present,  so  is  the  fruit  of  His  blood  :  but  His  blood 
is  not  present  only  in  signification,  but  verily  and  indeed  to 
the  worthy  receiver :  ergo,  so  is  remission  of  sins,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  His  blood."  ("Synopsis  Papisimi,"  Edit.  1852, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  280,  281.) 
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With  these  testimonies  from  our  Reformers  compare 
the  following  from  Bullinger  : 

"  They  object,  I  know  well  enough,  against  these  things 
that  we  do  evacuate  and  make  of  none  effect  the  sacraments, 
and  that  we  teach  that  the  faithful  receive  in  them  or  by 
them,  nothing  but  bare  water  and  bare  bread  and  wine ; 
and  that  by  that  means  God  by  us  is  accused  of  falsehood 
and  lying.  We  briefly  answer ;  if  they  set  void  or  empty 
things  (as  I  may  so  say)  against  full  things  so  as  they  be 
void  or  empty  which  have  not  the  things  themselves 
included  in  them  ;  truly,  I  had  rather  confess  them  to  be 
void  than  full.  But  if  they  call  them  void  or  empty,  and 
mean  profane  or  unholy  things,  that  is  to  say,  which  differ 
nothing  from  profane  signs ;  if  by  bare  they  understand 
things  of  no  force,  we  openly  profess  that  we  have  sacra- 
ments which  are  holy  and  not  profane,  effectual  and  not 
without  force ;  garnished  from  above,  not  naked;  and  therefore 
full,  not  void  or  empty.  For  they  are  holy  things  and  not 
profane,  because  they  are  instituted  of  God,  and  for  godly 
men,  not  for  profane  persons.  They  are  effectual  and  not 
without  force ;  for  in  the  church  with  the  godly  and  faithful 
they  work  the  same  effect  and  end  whereunto  they  are  ordained 
of  God;  whereof  more  hereafter.  They  are  also  worthily 
said  to  be  beautified  and  adorned  by  God,  and  not  bare 
things,  which  have  the  word  of  God  itself  wherewith  they 
are  most  beautifully  adorned.    And  therefore  also  they  are 
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full,  and  not  empty  sacraments,  because  they  have  those  things 
which  make  a  perfect  sacrament."*  (Decades  v.,  313,  314.) 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  teaching  and  testimony  quoted 
from  the  Homily  which  we  have  not  in  the  teaching  and 
testimony  here  quoted  from  the  Reformers?  And  that 
the  teaching  and  testimony  of  the  Homily  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  no  higher  sense  than  the  similar  teaching  of  the 
Eeformers  is  made  quite  clear  I  think  by  the  following 
words  which  follow  immediately  after  the  passage  quoted. 

"  All  which  sayings  both  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
godly  men,  truly  attributed  to  this  celestial  banquet  and 
feast,  if  we  would  often  call  to  mind,  0  how  would  they 
inflame  our  hearts  to  desire  the  participation  of  these 
mysteries,  and  oftentimes  to  covet  after  this  bread,  con- 
tinually to  thirst  for  this  food !  not  as  specially  regarding 
the  terrene  and  earthly  creatures  which  remain  ;  but 
always  holding  fast  and  cleaving  by  faith  to  the  rock, 

*  Calvin  says,  "I  have  a  hundred  times  disclaimed  the  receiving 
only  of  a  figure  in  this  sacrament."  And  again,  "  Our  Catechism 
teacheth  not  only  a  signification  of  the  benefits  of  Christ  to  be  had 
herein,  but  also  a  participation  of  the  substance  of  Christ's  flesh  in 
our  souls."  (Quoted  in  Morton  on  Eucharist,  v.,  ch.  1,  Sect.  2,  p. 
309.) 

The  following  is  from  the  "  Consensus  Tigurinus  "  : — 
%  "  Cur  ex  Zuinglii  et  Calvini  nomine  potissimum  conflata  invidia, 

tarn  odiose  et  obstinate  exagitantur,  nullo  maledicendi  fine,nec  modo? 
Cum  satis  abunde  jam  constet,  non  nuda  aut  vacua  in  sacramentis 
signa,  neque  etiam  quamlibet  vulgarem,  aut  inanem  significationem 
statui,  sed  in  mysterii  virtute  efficacem,  utpote,  quae  in  veritate  verbi 
et  promissionis  significatae  rei  exhibitionem  et  obsignationem  con- 
junctam  habeat."    ("  Consensus  Tigurinus,"  Edit.  1005,  p.  134.) 
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whence  we  may  suck  the  sweetness  of  everlasting  salvation. 
And  to  be  brief,  thus  much  more  the  faithful  see,  hear,  and 
know  the  favourable  mercies  of  God  sealed,  the  satis- 
faction by  Christ  towards  us  confirmed,  and  the 
remission  of  sin  established."  (Pages  398,  399.) 

There  is  nothing  else  I  think,  in  the  Homily  which  need 
require  one  word  to  be  said  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  seeming  difficulty.  Is  there  nothing  then,  at  all  in  the 
Homily  which  can  be  said  to  look  like  the  teaching  of  the 
Real  Objective  Presence?  Most  emphatically  it  may  be 
answered  "No."  What  may  be  called  the  "highest 
teaching "  of  the  Homily,  is  nothing  more  than  can  easily 
be  matched  from  the  writings  of  those  who  most  clearly 
and  strongly  opposed  everything  like  such  a  doctrine. 

(2)  It  only  remains  now  to  bring  evidence  that  the 
Homily  does  contain  that  which  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  maintain  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  Extracts  will  suffice  : — 

i. 

"  Our  loving  Saviour  hath  ordained  and  established  the 
remembrance  of  His  great  mercy  expressed  in  His  passion 
in  the  institution  of  His  heavenly  supper,  where  every  one 
of  us  must  be  guests  and  not  gazers,  eaters  and  not 
lookers,  feeding  ourselves,  and  not  hiring  other  to  eat  for 
usy  that  we  may  live  by  our  own  meat,  and  not  perish  for 
hunger  whiles  other  devour  all.  To  this  His  commandment 
forceth  us,  saying  do  ye  this ;  drink  ye  all  of  this.  To 
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this  His  promise  enticeth,  This  is  my  body,  which  is 
given  for  you ;  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you.  So 
then  of  necessity  we  must  be  ourselves  partakers  of  this 
table,  and  not  beholders  of  other."  (Pages  395,  396.) 

ii. 

"  Neither  can  he  be  devout,  that  otherwise  doth  presume 
than  it  was  given  by  the  author.    We  must  then  take  heed, 

lest  OF  THE  MEMORY  IT  BE  MADE  A   SACRIFICE,   lest    of  a 

communion  it  be  made  a  private  eating,  lest  of  two  parts 
we  have  but  one,  lest  applying  it  for  the  dead,  we  lose  the 
fruit  that  be  alive:'  (Page  396.) 

in. 

"  JNow  it  followeth  to  have  ivith  this  hwivledge  a  sure  and 
constant  faith,  not  only  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  available 
for  the  redemption  of  all  the  world,  for  the  remission  of 
sin  and  reconciliation  with  God  the  Father ;  but  also  that 
He  hath  made  upon  His  cross  a  full  and  sufficient  sacrifice 
for  thee,  a  perfect  cleansing  of  thy  sins,  so  that  thou 
acknowledgest  no  other  Saviour,  redeemer,  mediator, 
advocate,  intercessor,  but  Christ  only,  and  that  thou 
mayest  say  with  the  apostle,  that  He  loved  thee,  and  gave 
Himself  for  thee.  For  this  is  to  stick  fast  to  Christ's 
promise  made  in  His  institution,  to  make  Christ  thine 
own  and  to  apply  His  merits  unto  thyself.  Herein  thou 
needest  no  other  man's  help,  no  other  sacrifice  or 
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oblation,  no  sacrificixg  priest,  no  mass,  no  means  estab- 
lished by  man's  invention.  That  faith  is  a  necessary 
instrument  in  all  these  holy  ceremonies,  we  may  thus 
assure  ourselves,  for  that,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  (Page  399.) 

IV. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  meat  we  seek  for  in  this 
supper  is  spiritual  food,  the  nourishment  of  our  soul,  a 
heavenly  refection,  and  not  earthly  ;  an  invisible  meat, 
and  not  bodily ;  a  ghostly  substance,  and  not  carnal ;  so 
that  to  think  that  without  faith  tee  may  enjoy  the  eating 
and  drinking  thereof,  or  that  that  is  the  fruition  of  it, 
is  but  to  dream  a  gross  carnal  feeding  basely  objecting 
and  binding  ourselves  to  the  elements  and  creatures. 
Whereas,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Nicene  we  ought 
to  lift  up  our  minds  by  faith,  and  leaving  these  inferior  and 
earthly  things,  there  seek  it  where  the  sun  of  righteousness 
ever  shineth.  Take  then  this  lesson  0  thou  that  art 
desirous  of  this  table,  of  Emissenus,  a  godly  father,  that 
when  thou  goest  up  to  the  reverend  communion,  to  be 
satisfied  with  spiritual  meats,  thou  look  up  with  faith 
upon  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  thy  God,  thou  marvel  with 
reverence,  thou  touch  it  with  the  mind,  thou  receive  it  with 
the  hand  of  thy  heart,  and  thou  take  it  fully  with  thy 
inward  man."  (Pages  399,  100.) 
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v. 

"The  unbelievers  and  faithless  cannot  feed  upon  that 
precious  body.  Whereas  the  faithful  have  their  life,  their 
abiding  in  Him,  their  union,  and  as  it  were  their  incorpora- 
tion with  Him.  "Wherefore  let  us  prove  and  try  ourselves 
unfeignedly  without  nattering  ourselves,  whether  we  be 
plants  of  the  fruitful  olive,  living  branches  of  the  true  vine, 
members  indeed  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  whether  God 
hath  purified  our  hearts  by  faith,  to  the  sincere  acknow- 
ledging of  His  gospel  and  embracing  of  His  mercies  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  so  that  at  this  His  table  we  receive  not  only  the 
outward  sacrament,  but  the  spiritual  thing  also,  not  the 
figure,  but  the  truth  ;  not  the  shadow  only,  but  the  body  ; 
not  to  death,  but  to  life  ;  not  to  destruction,  but  to  salvation; 
which  God  grant  us  to  do  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour ;  to  whom  be  all  honour  and  glory  for  ever." 
(Page  400.) 

To  these  extracts  from  the  Homily  "  Concerning  the 
Sacrament,"  we  may  add  yet  another  from  "  The  Second 
Part  of  the  Sermon  for  Whitsunday." 

VI. 

"Now  if  we  will  compare  this  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  but  as  it  is  presently,  and 
hath  been  for  the  space  of  nine  hundred  years  and  odd ;  you 
shall  well  perceive  the  state  thereof  to  be  so  far  wide  from  the 
nature  of  the  true  Church,  that  nothing  can  be  more.  For 
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neither  are  they  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  retaining  the  sound  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ  Jesu ;  neither  yet  do  they  order  the  sacraments  or 
else  the  ecclesiastical  keys,  in  such  sort  as  He  did  first 
institute  and  ordain  them :  but  have  so  intermingled  their 
own  traditions  and  inventions,  by  chopping  and  changing, 
by  adding  and  plucking  away,  that  now  they  seem  to  be 
converted  into  a  new  guise.  Christ  commended  to  His 
Church  a  sacrament  of  Sis  body  and  blood:  they  have 
changed  it  into  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
(Page  414.) 

Strained  attempts  may  be  made  to  fasten  on  some  of 
these  passages  something  else  than  their  natural  meaning. 
But,  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  safely  left  to  speak  for 
themselves  as  to  the  question  before  us. 

Those  who  read  them  carefully  will  not  long  hesitate  as 
to  which  side  of  the  controversy  they  fairly  belong  to. 

Those  who  have  any  aquaintance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Ritualists  will  be  ready  to  pronounce  at  once,  "  This  is 
not  the  language  of  those  who  now  teach  the  Real  Objective 
Presence." 


Since  writing  this  Paper,  I  have  seen  the  valuable  Charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Bivingtons,  1869),  from  which  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  additional  support  to  my  argument  concerning  the  words 
of  the  Notice  appended  to  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  : — 

"  Even  if  these  words  were  authorised  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Homilies,  considering  the  distinct  and  explicit 

declarations  of  their  sentiments  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 

X 
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they  retained  them  in  the  belief  that  they  were  as  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  their  own  view  of  the  Ileal  Presence,  as  they  had  before  been 
used  to  represent  Transubstantiation,  or  as  they  might  have  been  to 
express  the  Objective  Presence,  if  any  one  had  then  propounded  that 
opinion.  Mr.  Keble  (p.  158)  quotes  from  Bertram,  or  Ratramn,  who 
is  known  to  have  influenced  Ridley's  opinions,  and  through  him  those 
of  Cranmer, £  Sub  velamento  corporei  Panis  corporeique  Vini  spirituale 
Corpus  spiritualisque  Sanguis  existit ;'  but  he  also  quotes  from  the 
same  writer, '  Panis  ille  vinumque  Jigurate  Corpus  et  Sanguis  existit.' 
If  the  strong  expression  of  the  first  sentence  may  be  explained  by  the 
jigurate  of  the  second,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  words  of  this  notice 
may  not  be  interpreted  by  language  elsewhere  employed  in  reference 
to  the  same  subject.  The  Reformers  may  well  have  understood  and 
used  the  words  jigurate,  and  deemed  them  to  have  a  sense  in  harmony 
with  their  own  convictions. 

"  The  notice,  moreover,  is  so  expressed  that  we  are  under  no  neces- 
sity of  supposing  it  to  imply  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are 
in  themselves  in  any  sense  whatever  under  the  form  of  Bread  and 
Wine."    (Page  147.) 

And  I  may  add  that  the  use  of  expressions  such  as  Bertram's 
"sub  velamento  "  is  common  to  those  whose  repudiation  of  the  Real 
Objective  Presence  is  beyond  question.  It  is  used,  for  example,  by 
the  Puritan  Sibbes ;  "  Under  these  veils  is  signified,  and  more  than 
that,  exhibited  unto  us,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Jesus."  (Works, 
Nichol's  Edit.,  X.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  61.    See  above,  p.  250,  and  note.) 

So  Bishop  Patrick  says :  "  The  sacraments  being  not  unfitly  called 
by  an  ancient  writer  the  garments  that  are  cast  about  our  Saviour,  and 
it  being  the  profession  of  divines  to  labour  to  see  the  naked  face  of 
Truth,  it  is  most  worthy  our  pains  to  open  and  reveal  those  secrets 
that  lie  hid  and  vailed  under  symbols  and  sensible  things."  ("  Mensa 
Mystica,"  Introduction,  Sect.  I.) 

The  reader  may  also  be  asked  to  compare  the  following  words  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  : — "  When  things  spiritual  are  signified  by 
materials,  the  thing  under  the  jigure  is  called  true,  and  the  material 
part  is  opposed  to  it  as  less  true  or  real,"  (Real  Presence,  Sect.  I., 
6,  vol.  vi.,  p.  14,  Edit.  Eden,) — where,  in  the  Bishop's  sense,  "the 
things  under"  are  not  under  at  all  in  real  being,  but  in  signification 
only,  as  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  examples  in  the  context.  "  The 
examples  of  this," he  goes  on  to  say,  "are  not  infrequent  in  Scripture. 
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The  tabernacle  into  which  the  high  priest  entered  was  a  type,  or  a 
figure  of  heaven.  Heaven  itself  is  called  amrn  uM^m,  '  the  true 
tabernacle';  and  yet  the  other  was  the  material  part."  So  that, 
among  the  unseen  realities  which,  in  the  Bishop's  language,  are  said 
to  be  under  material  shadows,  heaven  is  under  the  holy  of  holies  : 
and  it  needs  no  argument  to  shew  that  this  must  be  not  in  presence, 
but  in  signification. 

The  material  signs,  in  such  language,  are  as  veils  to  the  true  but 
invisible  things  signified,  which,  in  such  language,  are  said  to  be 
under  them,  because  signified  and  exhibited  by  them. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  Foxe  speaking  of  the  res  sacramenti  as  being 
"  under  the  forms"  (or  material  elements)  ;  though,  certainly,  in  his 
view,  not  under  them  at  all  in  real  presence,  but  only  in  the  way 
of  sacramental  signification  and  conveyance. 

In  connexion  with  this,  let  me  be  allowed  to  fortify  my  argument 
yet  further  by  reference  to  the  language  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  Cranmer's  Catechism.  From  the  German  it  was  translated  into 
Lathi  by  Justus  Jonas;  and  from  the  Latin  version  an  English 
translation  was  made  under  Cranmer's  direction.  The  English 
translation  of  this  was  published  in  1548 ;  and  Cranmer  always 
owned  to  the  responsibility  of  this.  The  Catechism  has  a  Lutheran 
sound ;  and  its  Lutheran  origin,  I  believe,  is  not  questioned.  (See 
Burton's  Preface  to  Oxford  Edition,  p.  xxi.)  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  some  of  the  expressions  most  objectionable  in  the  Latin, 
are  altered  in  the  English  translation.  Thus  the  "  sacramentum  altaris" 
ip.  181,  Edit.  Oxford,)  of  the  Latin,  is  "  the  Communion  or  Lord's 
Supper,"  in  the  English  (p.  213,  Edit.  Oxford).  And  instead  of  the 
Latin"  Credere  debemus,  quod  vere  corpus  et  sanguis  ejus  sit,"  (p.  177) 
we  have  in  the  English  "  We  ought  to  believe  that  in  the  sacrament  we 
receive  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Page  208.  See  Preface, 
pp.  xviii.,  xxii.)  In  like  manner  a  plate,  representing  an  altar  with 
candles,  and  "  priest  apparelled  after  the  old  sort,"  was  "  left  out." 
(See  Cranmer  "  On  Lord's  Supper,"  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  227.) 

Now  the  design  of  such  changes  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  apparent. 
And,  though  Cranmer  acknowledged  that  not  long  before  the 
publication  of  this  Catechism  he  had  been  in  the  error  of  the  Real 
Presence  (On  Lord's  Supper,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  374)  ;  yet  he  always 
maintained  that  the  language  of  this  Catechism  was  defensible.  He 
declares  it  was  untruly  reported,  that  he  "  in  that  book  did  set  forth 
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the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,"  (p.  374).  He  said 
that  his  saying  there  "  ignorant  persons  (not  used  to  read  old  ancient 
authors,  nor  acquainted  with  their  phrase  and  manner  of  speech)  did 
carp  and  reprehend,  for  lack  of  good  understanding,"  (p.  220.)  He 
declares,  "  In  that  Catechism  I  teach  not  (as  you  do)  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  sacrament  reserved,  but  that 
in  the  ministration  thereof  we  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
whereunto  if  it  may  please  you  to  add  or  understand  this  word 
'  spiritually'  then  is  the  doctrine  of  my  Catechism  sound  and  good  in 
all  men's  ears,  which  know  the  true  doctrine  of  the  sacraments." 
(On  Lord's  Supper,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  227.  See  note  in  Remains,  p. 
218  ;  and  Burton's  Preface,  pp.  17—21.) 

Yet,  let  it  be  well  observed,  in  the  Latin  of  this  Catechism  we  have 
the  words  "  est  verum  corpus,  et  verus  sanguis  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  sub  pane  et  vino,  nobis  Christianis  ad  edendum  et  bibendumab 
ipso  Christo  institutum,"  (p.  181.)  And  the  English  given  for  this 
is  as  follows  :  "  It  is  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  to  be  eaten  and 
drunken  of  Christian  people,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 
(Page  213.    Compare  Calvin  as  quoted  above,  p.  247,  note.) 

Is  not  the  conclusion  inevitable,  that  Cranmer  did  not  regard  such 
language  as  incapable  of  a  reformed  sense  ?  While  altering  another 
expression  only  two  lines  above,  he  lets  this  expression  stand  ;  and, 
not  only  so,  but  subsequently  he  defends  the  language  and  doctrine 
of  the  Catechism.  He  might  afterwards  have  expressed  himself 
more  guardedly,  and  less  ambiguously :  but  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase  he  must  have  considered  that  there  was  room  for  the  sense 
of  those  who  repudiated  all  teaching  of  "  real  presence  "  under  the 
forms. 


PAPERS 

OX  THE 

EUCHARISTIC  PRESENCE. 


No.  VI. 
THE  CATECHISM. 


We  have  to  enter  now  on  what  may  be  called  a  new  field 
of  enquiry.  A  wide  interval  separates  between  the  writings 
and  books  which  have  been  before  us  hitherto,  and  those 
documents  which  may  be  strictly  called  the  Authorized 
Formularies  of  our  Church.  We  are  passing  from  works  of 
some  authority  to  works  of  a  far  higher  authoritative  value. 
We  come  now  to  examine  teaching  which  we  find  in  our 
Prayer  Book. 

And  desiring  to  proceed  still  upon  the  same  plan  of 
ascending  from  those  of  lower,  step  by  step,  to  those  of 
higher  authoritative  importance,  I  take  the  Catechism  first, 
because  I  regard  it  as  being,  for  our  purpose,  of  somewhat 
lower  value  (in  some  sense)  than  other  parts  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  will  be  seen  presently. 
For  my  plan  will  be  to  show  : — 

I.  That  as  a  theological  exposition  of  doctrine,  the 
Catechism  possesses  an  elementary  and  therefore  subsidiary 
character. 
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II.  That  it  is  historically  impossible  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Catechism  on  the  Lord's  Supper  can  have  been  intended 
or  understood  to  teach  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

III.  That  the  Catechism  uses  no  language  on  this  subject 
but  what  is  the  common  language  of  Reformed  Protestants. 

IV.  That  the  language  of  the  Catechism  is  the  proper 
language  to  express  the  views  of  those  who  deny  the  Real 
Objective  Presence. 

V.  That  the  language  of  the  Catechism  is  repugnant  to 
the  views  of  those  who  hold  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

I.  In  maintaining  the  subsidiary  character  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism,  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  desiring, 
in  any  way,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  admirable 
manual  of  Christian  instruction ;  nor  as  desiring  to  shrink, 
with  any  sort  of  suspicion  or  dread,  from  the  full  force  and 
weight  of  all  that  the  Catechism  teaches  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist. 

I  am  well  aware,  indeed,  that  it  contains  that,  on  which, 
next  perhaps  to  the  notice  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book  of 
Homilies,  the  maintainers  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence 
have  chosen  most  strongly  to  entrench  themselves.  That 
their  hold  on  the  Catechism  cannot  be  maintained,  we  shall, 
I  think,  see  presently.  Meanwhile,  because  such  a  supreme 
and  overriding  authority  has  been  claimed  for  the  Catechism, 
and  because  I  think  it  not  altogether  unimportant  that  our 
authoritative  documents  should  be  set  in  their  natural  and 
true  order  of  relative  importance,  I  deem  it  right  to  take 
up  a  little  time  in  endeavouring  to  show  what  is  the  true 
position  of  the  Catechism  in  relation  to  our  other  formu- 
laries. 

And  for  this  purpose  I  observe,  that  at  the  Savoy  Con- 
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ference,  when  the  Puritans  desired  to  have  added  to  the 
Catechism,  "  somewhat*  particularly  concerning  the  nature 
of  faith,  of  repentance,  the  two  covenants,  of  justification, 
sanctification,  adoption  and  regeneration :  "  the  answer  of 
the  bishops  was  in  these  words,  "  The  Catechismf  is  not 
intended  as  a  whole  body  of  divinity,  but  as  a  comprehension 
of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  other  doctrines  most  necessary 
to  salvation ;  and  being  short,  is  fittest  for  children  and 
common  people,  and  as  it  was  thought  sufficient  upon  mature 
deliberation,  and  so  it  is  by  us." 

I  claim  for  this  declaration  no  sort  of  authority,  I  only 
bring  it  as  evidence  that  the  sanction  given  to  the  Cate- 
chism was  understood  to  be  a  sanction  for  it  as  a  Catechism 
— and  as  such,  as  distinct  from  a  Avhole  body  of  Divinity — 
because  made  suitable  for  childish  understandings,  and 
intended  to  be  taught  to  children  by  those  capable  of  giving 
them  higher  instruction  with  advancing  intelligence ;  in 
which,  therefore,  while  we  are  to  expect,  indeed,  to  find 
Truth  and  nothing  but  Truth,  J  yet  we  should  be  unreason- 

*  See  CarchveU's  Conferences,  p.  327. 
f  See  CardweU's  Conferences,  p.  358. 

%  This  is  no  question  of  any  attempt  to  deceive  children  by  "  am- 
biguities of  expression."  (See  Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  237.)  It 
is  merely  the  question  of  the  church's  understanding  something  of 
the  nature  and  capabilities  of  children,  and  having  the  parental 
,  wisdom  and  tenderness  to  deal  with  them  accordingly.  Our  homily 
which  is  designed  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  shew  the  need  of  in- 
struction on  the  subject  says,  "We  may  learn,  that  both  more  perfect 
knowledge  is  required  at  this  time  at  our  hands,  and  that  the 
ignorant  cannot  with  fruit  and  profit  exercise  himself  hi  the  Lord's 
Sacraments."  But  it  adds,  "  Neither  need  we  think  that  such  exact 
knowledge  is  required  of  every  man,  that  he  be  able  to  discuss  all 
high  points  in  the  doctrine  thereof."  (Pages  307,  308.) 
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able  to  look  for  those  higher  or  more  advanced  teachings  by 
which  that  Truth  might  afterwards  have  to  be  guarded,  and 
possibly  restrained — in  short,  such  theological  expositions 
as  we  should  naturally  seek  for  in  Articles  of  Religion,  and 
which,  from  their  relative  position,  must  necessarily  possess, 
though  not  higher  authority,  yet  supreme  interpretative 
power  and  capacity. 

The  whole  of  the  Catechism,  indeed,  has  now  full  eccle- 
siastical sanction.  But  the  very  history  of  the  Catechism 
shews  how  entirely  its  character  as  a  Catechism,  that  is,  its 
rudimentary  and  elementary  character,  must  be  understood 
to  take  away  from  it  the  power  of  interpreting  other  formu- 
laries, and  to  put  it  into  a  position  in  which,  so  far  as  it  may 
need  exposition,  it  must  receive  interpretation  from  the 
other  utterances  of  our  Church.  For,  during  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  a  part  of  the  Catechism  was  allowed  to  stand — 
and  the  very  part  which  contains  this  teaching  concerning 
the  sacraments — without  any  proper  ecclesiastical  authority 
at  all.*    It  was  added  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference.f 

Hammond  notes  the  prudence  of  our  Church  in  the  Catechism  "  in 
setting  down  for  all  to  learn,  only  those  few  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  plainest  and  meanest."  (View  of  the  New  Directory; 
Works,  1684,  p.  376.  See  also  Wheatley  on  Common  Prayer,  pp. 
321,  322.    Edit.  Oxford.  1846.) 

*  See  Nicholls's  additional  Notes  to  Common  Prayer,  pp.  67,  70, 
and  Dr.  Nicholls's  Preface,  pp.  vii.,  viii.  Lathbury's  History  of 
Convocation,  p.  216.  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  I.,  pp. 
408,  404.  Soames's  Elizabethan  History,  pp.  549—551.  Blakeney 
on  Common  Prayer,  pp.  103,  104.  Cardwell's  Conferences,  pp.  225 
—228.    Robertson's  "  How  shall  we  Conform  ?"  p.  395.    Edit.  1869. 

t  The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these  : — The  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  authority  to  the  sovereign  to  ordain  and 
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And  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  review  it  rested,  for  its 
authority,  only  on  the  King's  Proclamation.  And  the  King's 
Proclamation,  for  its  authority,  rested  only  on  the  words  of 
a  statute,  which  statute  made  provision  "  that  if  there  shall 
happen  any  contempt,  or  irreverence  to  he  used  in  the 
Ceremonies  or  Rites  of  the  Church,  hy  the  misusing  of  the 
Orders  appointed  in  this  Book  (i.e.  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer) ;  the  Queen's  Majesty  may  hy  the  like  advice  of 
the  said  Commissioners,  or  Metropolitan,  ordain  and  publish 
such  further  Ceremonies  or  Hites,  as  may  he  most  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  glory,  the  Edifying  of  His  Church, 
and  the  due  reverence  of  Christ's  holy  Mysteries  and  Sacra- 
ments." (Primo  Eliz.) 

But  certainly  this  statute  gave  to  the  Sovereign  no  power 
to  touch  matters  of  doctrine. 

Clearly,  therefore,  it  could  never  have  heen  regarded  as 
a  new  and  important  doctrinal  utterance  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Clearly  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  could 
never  have  meant  to  say  of  that  which  she  allowed  to  he 
introduced  upon  the  king's  proclamation  alone,* — "  This  is 

publish  "  Further  Ceremonies  or  Rites."  And  the  proclamation  of 
King  James,  authorizing  all  the  alterations  or  explanations  after  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  rested  only  on  this  concession  to  the 
power  of  the  sovereign. 

It  might  have  been  somewhat  of  a  stretch  of  this  authority,  but 
King  James  thought  himself  empowered  by  it  to  go  so  far  as  to  add 
somethiug  to  a  Catechism  for  the  instruction  of  children.  And  the 
addition  was  admitted.  But  assuredly  that  addition  was  no  new 
voice — no  fresh  utterance  of  the  Church. 

*  See  Article  xxxvii.  Hooker.  Edit.  Keble,  vol.  III.,  pp.  356, 
357,  374,  411,  412,  413,  431,  443,  444.  Fulke  s  Answers,  p.  355. 
Bishop  Bilson's  "  True  Difference,"  etc.,  pp.  129,  204, 217.  Edit.  1585. 
Courayer  on  English  Orders,  pp.  191—197.    Edit.  Oxford,  1844. 
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a  standard  *  of  interpretation,  by  which  to  correct  all 
private  renderings  of  expressions  which.  I  have  used 
elsewhere.  In  this  voice  you  hear  me  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  my  own  formulae.  Listen,f  for  here  I  give  you  my 
full  doctrine,  completely  and  definitely.  The  voice  which 
speaks  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  Articles,  nor  even  by 
the  Communion  Office,  but  is  itself  my  own  authoritative^ 
explanation  of  them  both.,, 

Clearly,  by  allowing  this  part  of  the  Catechism  thus  to  be 
added  at  first  without  ecclesiastical  authority, §  and  then 
subsequently  giving  it  her  own  authority,  she  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  Catechism  just  that  elementary  and  there- 
fore subsidiary  character,  which  naturally  and  necessarily 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  it  simply  as  a  short  Catechism. 

In  such  a  light  therefore  we  are  to  regard  the  Catechism 
still.  This  will  take  away  nothing  (and  I  desire  to  take 
away  nothing)  from  its  full  authority.   This  will  takeaway- 

*  See  "  Kiss  of  Peace,"  pages  16,  17. 
f  See  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  23. 
%  See  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  52. 
§  Mr.  Proctor  says : 

"  Care  was  taken  to  call  the  alterations  by  the  name  of  explana- 
tions, to  bring  them  under  the  clause  in  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity. 
....  We  must  say,  however,  that  these  alterations  had  the  sanction 
of  Convocation,  inasmuch  as  that  body  allowed  this  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  and  ordered  the  amended  book  to  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  parish  churches."    (Proctor  on  Common  Prayer,  p.  90,  91.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Canon  80  speaks  of  the  Book 
as  "  lately  explained  in  some  few  points  by  his  Majesty's  authority, 
according  to  the  laws,  and  his  highness  s  prerogative  in  that  behalf." 
The  canon  recognizes  the  changes  only  as  explanations  resting  on 
the  authority  of  the  king's  proclamation.  (See  Cardwell's  Conferences, 
p.  143.  Note.) 
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nothing  (and  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  take  away  anything) 
from  the  truth  and  fulness  of  its  teaching.  But  it  will  help  to 
correct  the  error,  of  first  fastening  on  the  words  of  the  Cate- 
chism a  mistaken  sense — a  sense  (as  we  shall  see  presently) 
they  were  -never  meant  to  bear — and  then  setting  them  to 
work,  by  means  of  such  mistaken  sense,  to  deprive  our  other 
formularies  of  their  true  and  natural  meaning. 

It  is  needless,  I  think,  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point. 
I  proceed, 

II.  To  show — that  it  is  historically  impossible  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Catechism  on  the  Lord's  Supper  can  have 
been  intended,  or  understood  to  teach  the  Real  Objective 
Presence. 

(1)  And  here,  first,  I  am  called  upon  to  clear  the  ground 
of  an  assumption  which  stands  in  the  way,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Catechism  must  needs  teach  it,  because  this  addition 
came  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Overall. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  what  our  Church  says,  and 
our  Catechism  teaches,  not  with  the  opinions  of  any  one 
Bishop. 

What  Overall's  views  were,  seems  so  immaterial  that  I 
hardly  like  taking  up  time  by  entering  on  the  question  ;  but 
since  there  seems  to  be  much  misapprehension  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  prevailing  suspicion  (arising,  I  suppose,  from 
confident  statements)  that  he  held  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
sense  of  the  Ritualists ;  it  might  seem  like  shirking  a 
question  before  us  to  pass  it  by. 

In  allowing  myself,  however,  to  be  led  aside  for  a  little 
while  into  this  subject,  I  must  be-  permitted  to  say  that  I 
do  so  only  under  protest,  that  the  call  to  touch  at  all  on  this 
point  can  only  arise  from  a  prevailing  notion  of  its  having 
some  important  bearing  on  the  controversy  before  us,  which 
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notion,  I  am  persuaded,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  nothing 
better  than  an  entire  misconception. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  confidence  as  to  Overall's 
opinions  has  been  made  to  rest,  is  derived  (as  far  as  I  can 
learn)  from  three  sources  (1)  from*  a  letter  to  Grotius ; 

(2)  from  additional  notes  in  Mcholl's  Common  Prayer; 

(3)  from  a  quotation  in  Knox's  Remains. 

(1)  As  to  the  first,  I  suppose  all  claim  to  it  is  now  given 
up,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  argument  rests  entirely 
on  a  mistaken  translation. 

(2)  As  to  the  Second.    The  notes  were  not  written  by 
Bishop  Overall. f 

*  This  was  quoted  in  Archdeacon  Denison's  Defence,  as  saying, 
There  are  certain  zealots  who  condemn  the  practice  of  our  Church 
in  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  kneel- 
ing, or  at  least  object  to  His  worship  and  reservation."  The  Latin 
is  "  Morem  ecclesiae  nostrae  sacramentum  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  de  geniculis  accipiendi  oppugnant,  aut  eum  saltern  colere  et 
custodire  recusant ;"  which  simply  means,  "  They  oppose  our 
Church's  custom  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  on  the  knees,  or  at  least  refuse  to  observe  and  keep  it,  (i.e. 
our  Church's  custom).    (See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  830.) 

f  The  Title  of  these  Notes  is  this,  "  Additional  Notes  on  the  Com- 
mon Prayer.    Many  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  John  Overall,  formerly  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  etc.,  etc.-'    Then  in  the  next  pages  is  "  An  Explication  of 
the  Marks  in  the  Additional  Notes,"  in  which  are  specified  six  marks,  j 
which  are  found  attached  to  the  various  notes.    And  the  "  Explica- 
tion "  of  the  mark  *f  is  given  thus  "  Signifies  MSS.  Notes  written  j 
in  an  interleaved  Common  Prayer  Book,  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham's 
Library,  printed  in  the  year  1019.    Supposed  to  be  made  from  the 
Collections  of  Bishop  Overall,  by  a  Friend  or  Chaplain  of  his :  a  copy  ' 
of  which  MSS.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hicks,  some  part 
thereof  being  printed  by  him,  in  his  Preface  to  his  Christian  Priest- 
hood."   I  quote  from  edition  of  1712. 
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(3)  As  to  the  third.  The  quotation  in  Knox,  (exactly  as 
it  stands)  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  verified.  But 
there  is  a  MS.,  discovered  by  Dean  Goode,  in  the  British 

That  these  notes  were  certainly  not  written  by  Overall,  is  proved 
i  by  the  references  made  to  Overall  by  name,  ("  My  Lord  Overall.") 
Dean  Goode  considered  they  were  certainly  not  Cosin's,  as  being  of 
a  different  character  from  his. 

The  editor  of  vol.  v.  of  Cosin's  works  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Library,  regards  them  as  certainly  Cosin's,  considering  "  the  hand- 
writing "  of  the  MSS.  to  be  "  quite  decisive."  (Pref.  p.  xiii.)  And  ac- 
knowledging the  difference  in  the  tone  from  his  later  notes,  which, 
indeed,  is  very  obvious,  (p.  xvi.)  he  considers  "  the  marked  contrast" 
(p.  xix.)  to  "  illustrate  the  apparent  change  in  Cosin's  views." 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  notes  truly  represent  what  once  were 
Cosin's  views,  they  are  not  without  their  value,  as  bearing  witness  to 
the  fact  of  Cosin's  having  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  entertained 
opinions,  which  gave  way  before  a  niaturer  judgment,  and  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Romish  Controversy,  and  with  the 
real  teaching  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Possibly,  taking  into  account  the  complete  want  of  harmony  with 
Cosin's  later  writings,  and  the  acknowledged  "  great  difference  be- 
tween the  early  and  later  handwriting  of  Bishop  Cosin,"  some  may 
consider  the  evidence  of  Cosin's  authorship  not  yet  so  full  and  con- 
clusive as  to  leave  absolutely  no  room  for  question.  (See  Bishop 
Ollivant's  Charge,  1869,  pp.  128,  137.)  There  are  however  a  few 
notes  in  this  series  which  seem  to  me  less  unlike  Cosin's  other  notes. 
(See  e.g.  NicholTs  additional  notes,  p.  46.)  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  Overall's  views 
may  be  reflected  in  this  series,  rests,  it  appears,  only  on  conjectural 
deductions  from  the  references  to  Overall's  name,  and  the  fact  of  the 
writer  being  Overall's  chaplain,  and  (if  Cosin)  a  young  man,  at  the 
date  (1619)  of  the  printing  of  the  interleaved  book.  (See  Keble, 
Eucharistic  Adoration,  p.  155.  Edit.  1867.)  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  notes  are  largely  made  up  of  collections  and  trans- 
lations; (see  Editor's  Preface  to  Vol.  v.  of  Cosin's  Works,  Anglo- 
Cath.  Library,  p.  xvii.  and  xv.)  while  their  dates  range  (probably) 
from  1619  to  about  1638.    (See  Ibid,  p.  xviii.)    And,  this  being  so, 
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Museum,  containing  an  account  of  the  matter  which  Knox 
refers  to,  drawn  up  by  Overall  himself. 

I  have  examined  this  MS.,  and  while  I  admit  that  it 
contains  evidence  of  some  peculiar  views,*  I  "believe  that  it 
could  never  have  been  written  by  one  holding  the  doctrines 
now  held  by  the  Ritualists.  Indeed,  there  are  expressions 
which,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  I  think,  must  be  regarded 
as  quite  decisive  on  this  matter. f 

it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  true  controversial  value  of 
these  notes,  as  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  is  either  nil,  or 
something  very  small  indeed. 

*  Chiefly,  perhaps,  in  maintaining  the  words,  "  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum  :' — "locutionem  esse  propriam,  non  autem  tropicam." 

This,  however,  is  maintained  also  by  Brevint ;  and  that,  in  a  work 
("The  Depth  and  Mystery  of  the  Roman  Mass,"  chap,  xiii.)  which 
will  sufficiently  show  how  distinctly  opposed  were  Brevint's  views  to 
"the  Real  Objective  Presence."  Brevint  regards  the  Reformers' 
sense  of  the  words  as  "  full  and  literal,"  (p.  211.  Edit.  Oxford,  167;}) 
and  that  of  the  Papists  as  having  "  many  unusual  and  strange  tropes 
arjigures"  or  "  tortures,"  (pp.  212,  221.) 

Moreover  Overall  evidently  distinguishes  his  own  "  Real  Presence" 
from  the  Presence,  "  Qualem  Pontificii  statuerunt,"  (p.  24.)  The 
MS.  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  3142. 

He  maintains  that"  Mahomcdam  sive  Turcam,  et  Papam  Romanum 
simul  constituere  Anti-christum  est  verisimile."  (p.  39.) 

f  He  says  that  the  Fathers  taught  "  non  esse  hie  nudam  figuram, 
et  nuda  signa,  sed  veram  esse  prsesentiam  et  communicationemChristi, 
licet  modus  non  esset  corporalis,  sed  spiritualis  et  ccelestis." 

He  complains  of  those  u  qui  divulgarunt  me  in  comitiis,  corporalem 
modum  presentia:  in  Sacramento,  et  justijicationem  per  justitiam  in- 
Jxerentem  defendisse  ac  docuisse ;  cum  hisce  de  rebus  secpius  in  scholis 
sententiam  ?wstrce  ecclesicc  orthodoxam  constanter  docuerim.  In 
Sacramento  EucharistiaB  sive  cccnoe  dominical,  Christi  corpus  et  san- 
guinem  totumque  adeo  Christum,  vere  quidem  adesse,  et  vere  nobis 
participarijVerequeconjungi  cum  signis  sacramentalibus,utcumsignis 
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The  Presence  he  contends  for  is  a  Presence  to  worthy 
receivers,  it  depends  on  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  by  faith  in  the  heart,  and  it  is  expressly  distin- 

non  solum  significativis  seel  etiam  exhibiti vis,  itaut  in  recto  usu sacra- 
menti, digneque  recipientibus,  datoet  accepto  pane,  detur  et  accipiatur 
corpus  Clnisti ;  dato  et  accepto  vino,  detur  et  accipiatur  sanguis 
Christi,  totus  que  adeo  Christus  in  sacramenti  communione  commu- 
nicetur,  sed  non  niodo  corporali,  crasso,  terreno ;  per  transubstantia- 
tionera  aut  consubstantiationem,  similiave  rationis  humanse  com- 
menta  ;  sed  modo  uiystico,  ccelesti,  ac  spirituali,  ut  recte  in  articulis 
nostris  prsescriptum  est.  Similiter  justitiam  quajustijicamur  coram 
Deo.  essesolam  Christi  obedientiam,  nobis pcenitentibus,et  in  Christum 
credentibus,  gratis  per  Jidem  imputatam."    (Pages  24,  25.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  quotation  in  Knox's  Remains  (vol.  ii. 
p.  181,  182  ;  Edit.  1844)  agrees  verbatim,  and  almost  literatim  [the 
"  ccena?  dominica"  in  the  first  line  is  "  ccena  dominica"  in  Knox] 
with  the  greater  part  of  this  extract  (the  part  not  printed  in  italics), 
except  that  in  Knox  the  words  "usu  sacramenti,  digneque  recipien- 
tibus"  are  omitted,  and  that,  following  the  omission,  "recto"  is 
necesarily  read  "  recte;"  so  that  the  words  run  "  ita  ut  in  recte  dato 
et  accepto  pane,  detur  et  accipiatur  corpus  Christi." 

The  fact  that  the  word  dato  (the  tirst  word  after  the  omission)  is, 
in  the  MS.,  the  first  word  of  a  new  line,  added  to  the  close  corres- 
pondence of  the  rest  of  the  citation,  leads  naturally  to  the  conjecture 
that  tliis  very  MS.  furnished  Knox  with  the  quotation,  and  that,  in 
copying,  he  accidentally  omitted  a  few  words.  I  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  that  the  words  in  Knox  sound  very  much  as  if  there 
were  some  omission.  Should  we  not  otherwise  expect,  at  least,  to 
have  the  word  "  iw,"  if  not  the  words  "in  recte,"  before  " dato  et 
accepto  vino  ?  "  The  sentence  seems  to  go  halting  somewhere.  The 
MS.  seems  to  me  just  to  supply,  what  the  quotation  in  Knox  appears 
to  need,  to  make  it  read  smoothly.  The  accidental  omission,  however, 
(if  my  conjecture  is  right)  makes  a  most  important  change  in  the 
doctrinal  sound  of  the  statement. 

Of  Overall's  words  as  quoted  by  Knox,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
observes  (Charge,  1869,  p.  138) : — "  What  words  could  possibly  ex- 
press more  clearly,  that  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  body  and 
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guished  as  to  the  mode,  from  the  Lutheran  Con-substantiation, 
as  well  as  from  the  Romish  Transuhstantiation.  Indeed  the 
language  in  which  he  sums  up  the  doctrine  he  maintains  is 

blood  of  Christ  requires,  at  least  as  one  condition,  that  they  should 
be  rightly,  i.e..  faithfully  received  by  the  communicant?  It  is 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  the  recte  accepto  can  include  all,  worthy 
and  unworthy.  If  these,  then,  were  Overall's  words,  they  show  with 
how  little  justice  he  can  be  claimed  as  an  advocate  of  the  notion  that 
our  Lord's  body  and  blood  can  be  in  the  hand  of  every  receiver." 
Much  more  forcibly  might  the  like  assertion  be  made  of  Overall's 
words,  as  they  appear  in  the  MS. 
Overall's  conclusion  is  this  : — 

"  In  sacramenta  Eucharistiae  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  totusque 
adeo  Christus  adhibetur  digne  recipientihus  non  per  modum  transub- 
stantionis,  nec  per  modum  consubstantionis,  sed  Spiritu  Sancto  per 
fidem  operant e." 

These  last  words  are  quoted  by  Dean  Goode,  who  adds,  "  Could  I 
wish  for  a  more  satisfactory  statement  of  his  doctrine  ?  "  (On  Eu- 
charist, p.  830.)  The  statement  indeed  corresponds  exactly  with 
Nowell's  Catechism,  "When  we  rightly  receive  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  the  divine  nourishment  of  His  body  and  blood  ....  given  to 
its  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  of  us  by  faith,"  and 
with  the  words  of  the  Homily,  "  The  Communion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord  in  a  marvellous  incorporation  which  by  the  ope ra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  ....  is  through  faith  wrought  in  the  souls  of 
the  faithful." 

The  same  teaching  is  found  also  in  Beza : — "Id  fit  ...  .  sola 
Spiritus  sancti  potentia  et  virtute,  qui  efneit  ut  ille  ipse  Jesus  Christus 
....  nobis  qui  in  terris  sumus,  non  minus  vere  donetur  quam  signa 
ipsa."  (Tract.  Theolog. ;  Geneva,  1582  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  28.)  "  Hinc  consc- 
quitur,  rem  ipsam  Sacramentorum  ....  ab  eo  vere  percipi  qui  veram 
fidem  afferat,  idque  non  dentibus,  aut  ventre,  aut  ullo  crasso  et  copondi 
modo  ....  sed  spirituali  modo  per  fidem,  eoque  non  minus  certo  et 
efficaci  quam  si  naturalis  esset."  (Ibid.)  Again; — "Minime  ambig- 
imus  quin,  sicut  ordinationis  verba  testantur,  verum  corpus,  et  vents 
sanguis  Domini,  id  est,  ipse  Jesus  Christus  cum  omnibus  suis  opibus, 
vere  et  sine  ulld  fraude  offeratur,  non  ore,  sed  fide, per  Spiritus  sancti 
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[anguage  in  perfect  conformity  with  that  used  by  earlier 
English  Divines,  whose  views  are  distinctly  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Corporal  Presence  :  but  it  is  lan- 
guage totally  at  variance  with  that  of  those  who  now  teach  the 

efficaciam  percipiendus  ad  vitam  aetemam,  idque  non  minus  vere 
quam  corporeis  nostris  sensibus  offeruntur  panis  et  vinum,  quae  prop- 
terea  etiam  vocantur  corpus  et  sanguis  Jesu  Christi,  quoniam  videlicit 
certoa  sunt  notae,  et  tessarae  visibiles  et  corporeae  earum  reruni  quas 
nobis  Dominus  spiritualiter  offert,  id  est,  veri  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Jesu  Christi."  (Page  30.)  Again: — "  Quemadmodum  igitur  naturali 
modo  accipimus,  edimus  et  bibimus  naturalia  symbola,  quae  postea 
virtute  naturalis  facultatis  in  nostram  substantiam  coalescunt :  ita 
etiam  ccelesti  et  spirituali  modo  Jesus  Christus  ....  vere  nobis  com- 
municatur,  ut  simus  caro  ex  came  ejus,  et  ossa  de  ipsius  ossibus." 
(Page  31.) 

Moreover  Beza  quotes  from  Zwingle,  as  teaching  the  same  doc- 
trine: — "  Asserimus,  inquit,  non  sic  carndliter  et  crasse  manducari 
corpus  Christi,  ut  isti  perhibent,  sed  verum  Christi  corpus  cr edimus  in 
ccena  sacramentaliter  (id  est,  sumpto  panis  synibolo)  et  spiritualiter 
(id  est,  non  dentibus  vel  ore,  neque  naturali  modo,  sed  fide  et  Spiritus 
sancti  virtute)  edi  a  religiosa,fideli  et  sancta  mente.  Haec  sunt  ipsius 
Zninglii  verba."  (Tract  Theol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  222.  See  pp.  228,  200,279, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  126 — 144  ;  and Hospinian,  Works, vol.  iv.,  p.  241.  Genev: 
1681.) 

It  may  be  interesting  further  to  remark,  the  very  close  resemblance 
of  Overall's  words  and  teaching  to  the  words  and  teaching  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher : — "Neither  are  they  to  be  accounted  barely  signifi- 
cative, but  truly  exhibitive  also,  of  those  heavenly  things  whereto  they 
have  relation  ....  So  that  in  the  use  of  this  holy  ordinance,  as 
verily  as  a  man  receiveth  the  earthly  creature,  so  verily  doth  he  ...  . 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Ussher's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
129.  The  whole  passage  will  be  found  quoted  below,  p.  404.)  To 
the  same  purpose,  Willet  says  : — "  The  death  of  Christ  ....  is  not 
Dnly  represented,  but  exhibited  also  ....  His  blood  is  not  present 
mly  in  signification,  but  verily  and  indeed  to  the  worthy  receiver." 
(Synopsis  Papismi,  vol.  v.,  p.  280.  See  also  Bucer  as  quoted  below,  p. 
102.) 
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Real  Objective  Presence,  and  most  clearly  I  think,  indicates 
views  which  are  quite  irreconcileable  with  their  doctrine. 

But  besides  this,  let  me  observe,  that  in  the  year  1609 
there  was  issued  a  new  edition  of  J ewel's  works,  with  a  dedi- 
catory preface  addressed  to  James  I. 

This  dedication,  were  are  told,  came  from  the  pen  of 
Overall.*  But  the  writer  of  this  dedication  is  one  who 
would  seem  to  put  himself  in  the  theological  school  of  Jewel 
— and  speaks  of  Jewel's  writings  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Englandf  in  a  way  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  he  had  held  any  such  doctrine  as  the  Real 
Objective  Presence. 

On  the  whole,  I  admit,  that  Overall  was  not  without  some 
peculiarities  of  opinion,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  justify  the 
cautionary  voice  of  Archbishop  Whitgift.f  He  seemsj  to  me, 

*  See  Jewel's  Works, "  Defence  of  Apology,"  etc.,  P.  S.  Edit.,p.  1306. 

f  Witness  such  words  as  these,  "  Touching  many  of  which  super- 
stitious errors,  even  the  chief  est  of  them  (the  same  being  controverted 
betwixt  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome),  they  are  discussed  in  the  books 
ensuing:  and  our  doctrine  is  therein  justified  against  the  papists 
by  the  certain  testimonies  of  the  fathers  and  constant  judgment  of 
antiquity."  (In  Jewel's  Works,  P.S.  Edit.,  iv.,  p.  1309.) 

Is  it  conceivable  that  any  one  acquainted  with  Jewel's  writings 
'•'  On  the  Real  Presence,"  could  have  expressed  himself  thus,  if  he 
had  held  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents  ?  (See  also  Martin's  Reply  to 
Bp.  of  Salisbury,  p.  148.) 

t  "  I  have  received  your  letters  touching  Mr.  Overall,  and  I  very- 
much  rely  upon  your  judgment  in  that  case.  Nevertheless  I  am  in- 
formed by  some  others  that  Mr.  Overall  is  something  factious  and 
inclined  to  that  sect,  that  loveth  to  pick  quarrels  to  the  present  state 
and  government  of  the  Church  ;  which  I  hope  not  to  be  true  because 
of  your  commendation."  (Whitgift's  Works,  P.S.  Edit.,  (515.  See 
Strype's  Whitgift,  book  iv.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  480-1.) 

X  I  desire  to  speak  not  without  some  diffidence  and  hesitation  on 
a  matter,  the  evidence  for  which  is  somewhat  scanty  and  uncertain. 
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as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  to  stand  probably 
on  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers  and  the  unhappy  innovations  of  Laud's  school. 

Hardwick  says,  (Reformation,  p.  263,)  "Without  materially  reced- 
ing from  the  principles  of  St.  Augustine,  or  exposing  himself  to  the 
reproach  of  semi-Pelagianism,  he  advocated  doctrines  virtually  ex- 
truded from  the  Calvinistic  system."  In  the  matter  of  his  habitual 
disregard  of  Rubric,  and  dislocating  a  prayer  in  the  Communion 
Service,  (see  in  Additional  Notes  to  NichoU's  Common  Prayer,  p.  49,) 
he  went  further  than  any,  I  hope,  were  willing  to  follow  liim. 

Overall  appears  to  have  had  some  share  in  some  part  of  Francis 
Masons  writings  on  the  Validity  of  Ordinations.  From  which  some 
sort  of  presumption  will  arise  that  his  views  on  Ordination  were  similar. 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  far  the  following  quotations  may 
justify  the  inference  that  Overall  held  the  validit}'  of  foreign  non-epis- 
copal ordinations.  "  Out  of  a  letter  of  Geo.  Davenport  to  Mr.  Sand- 
croft  from  Paris,  Jan.  1655  :  '  I  have  learned  of  him  (viz.,  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Cosin,  whose  chaplain  I  think  he  was)  that  the 
book  wherein  the  ordination  of  the  French  Church  is  vindicated,  was 
made  by  Bishop  Overal,  (with  whom  the  dean  then  lived)  and  not 
by  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Mason,  indeed,  added  something  to  it  with  the 
approbation  of  the  bishop,  and  printed  it  in  his  own  name,  at  the 
desire  of  the  bishop.' 

"  In  another  letter,  dated  Aug.  6,  he  saith,  '  I  must  undeceive  you 
about  the  additionals  to  Mr.  Mason,  for  he  (the  dean)  saith,  he  said 
that  the  bishop  was  the  chief  composer  of  the  first  draught  of  the 
book  de  Minist.  Anglican  in  English,  which  was  printed  by  the  King's 
printer.'  Tanner."  (Note  in  Wood's  Athene  Oxonienses,  under 
Francis  Mason,  Edit.  Bliss.  1815,  vol.  ii.,  p.  307.) 

M  That  book  entitled  '  The  Defence  of  the  Ordination  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Reformed  Churches  beyond  the  Seas,  maintained  by  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Mason,  against  the  Romanists,  is  sufficiently  known,  and 
I  have  been  assured  it  was  not  only  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Overall, 
but  that  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  it.  Healing  Attempt,  etc.,  4to., 
1689,  p.  62,  penes  me.    W.  K.   Kennet."  (Ibid,  p.  306). 
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But  as  Laud*  himself  never  attained  to  the  teaching  of 
anything  like  the  doctrine  now  taught  as  the  Real  Objective 
Presence,  so,  I  feel  strongly  persuaded,  that  Overall  also 

Hallam  considers  the  Divine  right  of  episcopacy  to  be  expressed 
in  Overall's  •'  Convocation  Book."  (See  Constitutional  History,  vol. 
I.,  p.  396,  note,  Edit.  1807.)  But  Overall  was  not  the  Author  of  the 
"  Convocation  Book :"  and  the  doctrine  is  there,  I  think,  scarcely 
so  strongly,  and  distinctly,  and  exclusively  asserted  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  Bishop  Hall's  distinction  "  betwixt  the  being  and  the  well- 
being  of  a  Church."  Bishop  Andrewes  says,  "If  our  form  be  of 
Divine  right,  it  doth  not  follow  from  thence  that  there  is  not  salva- 
tion without  it,  or  that  a  Church  cannot  stand  without  it."  (See 
Opuscula,  Anglo-Cath.  Libr.,  p.  191.)  Archbishop  Bramhall  says, 
"  Episcopal  divines  do  not  deny  those  Churches  to  be  true  Churches." 
(Bramhall's  Works ;  Anglo-Cath.  Libr.  Vol.  hi.,  p.  518.)  With 
such  limitations  the  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  taught  in  Mason's 
Work  also.  (See  "Whose  are  the  Father's?"'  Longmans  :  pp.  689, 
and  358.) 

Certainly,  if  the  corrected  statement  of  Davenport  be  true,  and  if 
we  are  to  understand  from  it  that  Overall's  sacramental  views  were 
embodied  in  Mason's  work,  we  could  hardly  desire  better  evidence  of 
Overall's  not  holding  anything  like  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  as 
the  following  extracts  from  the  "  Yindiciae  Ecclesios  Anglicanae"  will 
be  acknowledged  (I  think)  sufficiently  to  shew : — 

"  Si  Sacerdotis  vocabulo  nihil  aliud  significasses,  quam  Ministrum 
Evangelicum,  Cui  Verbi  et  Sacramentorum  comissa  est  dispensatio ; 
hoc  sensu  nos  omnes  esse  Sacerdotes  palam  pronteremur  ....  Qui 
verbum  vitse  aimunciant,  non  inconcinne  Sacerdotes  dici  possunt, 
quia  spirituali  gladio  homines  mactant,  et  immolant  Deo."  (Edit. 
1625,  pp.  543,  544,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1.) 

"  Si  sacrificium  missse  sit  propitiatorium,  erit  cruentum.  Nam 
sine  sanguinis  effusione  non  fit  remissio.    At  Papistce  negant,  sacri-  j 
ficium  missaticum  esse  cruentum:  ergo  non  erit  propitiatorium." 
(Ibid,  p.  553,  lib.  v.,  cap.  2.) 

"  Circumcisio  est  fcedus,  Agnus  est  transitus,  Calix  est  novum 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 


was  far  from  it,  though  he  may  have  made  approaches, 
more  or  less  considerable,  in  that  direction. 

But  what  have  Overall's  peculiar  sentiments  to  do  with 
the  matter  before  us  ?    Granted  that  he  may  have  penned 


Testamentum.  Quocirca  Cum  dicitur,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  ipsa 
analogia  clemonstrat,  haec  verba  figurate  et  sacramentaliter  esse  ac- 
cipieuda.  Quasi  dictum  esset,  Hoc  quod  in  manibus  habeo,  id  est, 
his  panis,  est  corpus  meum,  id  est,  corporis  inei  signum  et  sigillum." 
(Ibid,  p.  603,  lib.  v.,  cap.  6.) 

"  Rex  demoustrat  se  hoc  sigillo  ilium  in  actualem  castelli  posses- 
sionem mittere.  Eodem  plane  modo  Doininus  noster  Jesus  Christus, 
quamvis  dicere  potuisset,  Hoc  sigrdficat  corpus  meiun,  vel,  Hoc  est 
corporis  mei  sacramentum,  maluittamen  dicere,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum, 
ut  cor  fidele  gaudio  (ut  ita  dicam)  magis  cordiali  impleret,  nos  certifi- 
cans,  se  duni  panem  donat,  seipsum  etiam  donare,  et  exhibere,  nosque 
in  actualem  gratiarum  et  beneficionun  sanguine  suo  nobis  partormn 
possessionem  introduccre."  (Ibid  p.  013,  lib.  v.,  cap.  6.) 

"  Mensam  Domini  Apostolus  nec  Altare  vocat,  nec  cmn  Altari 
comparat ;  sed  comparat  commmrionem  Eucharistios  cum  commu- 
nione  Altaris,"  (Ibid,  p.  624,  lib.  v.,  cap.  8.) 

"  Non  hie  (Heb.  xiii.,  10.)  agitur  de  Eucharistia,  sed  de  passione 
Christi  extra  portam."  (Ibid,  p.  625,  lib.  v.,  cap.  8.) 

"  In  novo  [Testamento]  .  .  .  nullum  est  sacrificium  proprie  dic- 
tum, praeter  unicum  sacrificium  crucis.  Quocirca,  quod  ab  lioc 
sacrificio  est  diversum,  novi  Testamenti  Sacrificium  esse  non  potest. 
Quicquid  autem  sacrifici  crucis  est  commemoratio  vel  reprrcsentatio, 
illud  ab  hoc  est  diversum  (nihil  enim  sui  ipsius  est  commemoratio 
vel  repraasentatio  :)  Quicquid  igitur  est  sacriiicii  crucis  commemoratio, 
vel  repraesentatio,  illud  novi  Testamenti  sacrificium  esse  non  potest." 
(Ibid,  p.  027,  lib.  v..  cap.  9.) 

"Quum  vestra  Missificatio  neque  in  Scripturis,  nequc  in  Patribus 
recte  intellectis  fundetur,  sed  utrisque  repugnet,  eandem  ut  sacrile- 
gam,  et  blasphemam,  et  pretississimo  Christi  sacrificio  derogantem 
jure  abominamur.  Nam  Christus  solus  est  noster  Pontifex,  qui  unica 
oblatione  sanctuarium  ingi-essus,  et  aBternam  redemptionem  pro  nobis 
nactus  est."  (Ibid,  p.  631,  hb.  v.,  cap.  9.) 
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the  addition  to  the  Catechism,  does  it  follow  that  his  pecu- 
liarities are  embodied  in  the  addition  ? 

Certainly  not.  There  were  other  bishops  at  the  conference 
who  would  certainly  have  taken  care  that  there  should  be 
nothing  inserted  but  what  should  be  approved  by  themselves. 
The  hand  and  the  head  which  was  employed  in  framing  the 
epitome  is  of  no  more  real  importance  than  the  very  pen 
that  wrote  it. 

The  language  (as  we  have  to  do  with  it)  is  the  language 
of  the  Church  not  of  any  individual  Doctor.  And  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  in  its  natural  sense  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  time,  and  in  harmony  with  the  language  of  our  other 
formularies. 

The  answer  in  the  Catechism,  which  is  now  alleged  as 
teaching  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  is  this — "  The  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper."  But  this 
answer  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  almost  entirely  a  compilation 
from  jNowell's  Catechism  *  And  we  may  rest  assured  there 

*  The  following  in  Nowell's  Smallest  Catecliism  is  one  answer, 
which  in  our  Church  Catecliism  is  broken  into  tuo.  (See  Goode  on 
Eucharist,  i.,  p.  188.) 

"  The  body  and  blood  of  Clnist,  which  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
given  to  the  faithful,  and  are  by  them  taken,  eaten,  and  drunken,  only 
in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  but  yet  in  truth :  so,  that  is, 
that  like  as  bread  nourishes  our  bodies,  so  also  the  body  of  Christ 
nourishes  our  souls  spiritually  through  faith  ;  and  like  as  the  hearts 
of  men  are  cheered  by  wine,  and  their  strength  confirmed,  so  our 
souls  are  refreshed  and  renewed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  through  faith  ; 
in  which  way  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  received  in  the  Supper. 
For  Christ  as  surely  makes  those  who  trust  in  Him  partakers  of  His 
body  and  blood,  as  they  certainly  know  that  they  have  received  the 
bread  and  wine  with  their  mouth  and  stomach." 
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went  forth  from  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  nothing  in 
this  answer  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  other  bishops* 
and  divines ;  nay,  more,  nothing  but  what  met  with  the 

Bishop  Jacobson  says,  "  The  first  part  of  this  Smaller  Catechism, 
agrees  exactly  with  that  given  in  the  two  Liturgies  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  additions  made  by  Bishop  Overall,  after  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  were  evidently  abridged  from  it."  (Preface  to 
Nowell's  Catechism,  pp.  xxxv.,  xxxvi.)    Others  have  supposed  that 

,  Overall  made  use  of  some  Latin  formula,  proably  "  an  ancient  '  A. 
B.  C.  with  the  Catechism,'  of  unknown  authorship."  (See  J.  H. 
Blunt's  Common  Prayer,  p.  242.) 
The  Latin  of  this  Catechism  not  being  given,  we  are  unable  to 

1  compare  it  with  the  addition  of  Overall.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  teaching  of  our  Catechism  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Catechism  prefixed 
to  Dean  Colet's  "Latin  Accidence"  for  the  use  of  "lytel  babys  and 
lytel  children."    In  this  we  have  the  words,  "  By  gracyous  Eucha- 

l  ristye  where  is  ye  very  presence  of  the  persone  of  Christ  under  forme 
of  breed,  we  be  nouresshed  spiritually  in  God."  (See  Lufton's  In- 
troduction to  Dean  Colet's  "  Treatise  on  the  Sacraments,"  pp.  22, 
19.) 

*  Wheatly  says,  "  King  James  I.  appointed  the  bishops  to  add  a 

short  and  plain  explanation;  which  was  done  being  penned 

by  Bishop  Overall,  .  .  .  .  and  allowed  by  the  bishops."  (On  Common 
Prayer,  p.  322.  Edit.  Oxford,  1846.)  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
among  the  Bishops  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  were  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  who  declared  that  this  Church  of  England  has  refused  "  the 
Real  Presence,"  (see  above,  Paper  No.  I,  pp.  32,  33) ;  and  Bishop 
Bilson,  who  taught  that  "  your  Real  Presence  and  ubiquity  .  .  . 
are  the  very  bowels  and  inwards  of  Eutyches'  heresy."  (See 
above,  Paper  III.,  pp.  112,  113.)  Were  these  men  such  unfaithful 
guardians  of  our  Church's  doctrine,  or  such  ignorant  and  unprac- 
ticed  Divines,  as  to  let  pass  unchallenged  an  answer  in  the  Cate- 
chism, which  was  really  and  designedly  bringing  back  into  our 
camp,  what  had  before  been  cast  out  as  unclean  ? 
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hearty  approval  of  the  great  "body  of  orthodox  English  Pro- 
testants both  Conformist  and  Non- conformist. 

Thus  the  way  being  clear  for  us,  we  have  now  to  enter 
(2)  upon  our  historical  argument. 

The  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  at  which  this  addition 
concerning  the  Sacraments  was  added,  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  Puritans.  This  addition  itself 
was  made  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Puritans,*  and  the 

*  At  the  Conference  "Dr.  Reynolds  complained  the  Catecliism  in 
the  Common  Prayer  was  too  short,  and  the  supplemental  one  drawn 
up  by  Nowell  ....  too  long  for  children  to  get  by  heart.  He 
desired,  therefore,  an  uniform  Catechism  might  be  made  for  general 
use."  (Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  284.)  So  Neal 
says,  "  The  Doctor  ....  desired  a  new  Catechism,  to  which  the 
king  consented."  (History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  399.  See  also 
Soames's  Elizabethan  History,  p.  538.) 

At  the  Savoy  Conference  the  Puritans,  so  far  from  making  any 
objection  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper,  express  a  kind  of  special  commendation  of  the  addition  made 
at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  "  as  being  more  fully  and  parti- 
cularly delivered  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Catechism,  in  short 
answers  fitted  to  the  memories  of  children,"  desiring  that  it  might  be 
as  a  model  for  "  a  more  distinct  and  full  explication  of  the  Creed,  the 
Commandments,  and  the  Lords  Prayer."  (See  Card  well's  Confer- 
ences, p.  327.) 

Bishop  Cosin  says  : — 

"  In  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  great  complaint  was  made  by 
the  ministers  there,  that  this  public  short  Catechism  was  defective  in 
the  point  of  the  Sacraments ;  whereupon  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
Bishops  should  make  an  addition,  and  so  they  did ;  which  by  King 
James  his  authority  only,  was  annexed  to  the  former  Catechism, 
which  ended  after  the  answer  following  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
addition  was  first  penned  by  Bishop  Overall  (then  Dean  of  Paul's), 
and  allowed  by  the  Bishops."  (Bishop  Cosin  in  Nicholls'  Addi- 
tional Notes  to  Common  Prayer,  p.  58.) 
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general  result  of  the  Conference  was  regarded  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  Puritans,  so  far  as  it  went.*  So  that  the  king, 
anxious  not  to  seem  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of 
yielding,  was  careful  to  make  it  understood  that  the  matters 
conceded  were  not  important,  and  were  rather  explanations 
than  alterations. f 

It  was,  indeed,  at  first  thought,  that  the  concessions  were 
more  important  than  they  afterwards^  proved,  and  hence 

An  argument  lias  sometimes  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  Real 
Objective  Presence  from  the  amount  of  teaching  which  the  Catechism 
contains,  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments.  But  (not  to  mention 
the  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Nowell's)  might  not  the  same  argu- 
ment apply  equally  to  the  Catechism  of  Beza?  (See  his  Tract. 
Theol..  vol.  i.,  p.  693.)  Nowell's  Smallest  Catechism  (the  English 
copy)  differs  almost  only,  in  having  the  part  on  the  Sacrament  more 
"full  and  copious"  (See  Jacobson's  Preface,  pp.  xxxiv.,  xxxvi.) 

*  Soames  says  : — "  It  was,  therefore,  very  far  from  the  fruitless 
mockery  of  just  expectations  which  has  often  passed  for  its  real 
character.  On  the  contrary,  every  objection,  really  found  tenable, 
met  a  suitable  remedy ;  and  a  discussion  that  left  the  Church  of 
England  very  much  as  we  now  find  it,  proved  how  little  ground  of 
exception  could  be  taken  to  its  formularies  by  scholarly  and  moderate 
men.''    (Elizabethan  History,  p.  552,) 

t  The  long's  proclamation  sets  forth  that  "  Notwithstanding  with 
the  consent  of  the  bishops  and  other  learned  men,  some  passages 
were  rather  explained  than  altered ;  yet,  with  reasonable  construction 
every  tiling  might  very  well  have  stood  in  its  former  condition."  (  See 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  301.) 

X  For  the  news  had  been  given  out  that  the  Nonconformists  had 
gained  "an  absolute  victory;"  that  the  king  gratified  Dr.  Kainolds 
in  every  thing  desired ;  that  greater  things  were  yet  to  be  expected  ; 
that  the  king  "  treated  the  bishop  ruggedly,"  but  was  "  kind  and 
caressing  to  Dr.  Remolds. "  (See  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  306.  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 
Edit.  1807.) 
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arose  some  considerable  disappointment  and  discontent. 
No  doubt,  also,  there  were  exceptions  subsequently  taken 
to  some  particulars  contained  in  the  part  added  to  the 
Catechism.  And  in  respect  of  the  most  important  of  these 
an  alteration  was  made  at  the  last  Review  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Puritans.  But  still,  on  the  whole,  what  was  done 
at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  including  this  addition 
to  the  Catechism,  was  understood  to  be,  so  far,  a  yielding 
to  the  desires  of  the  complainants.*  And,  as  the  result 
of  this  we  are  told  of  Rainolds,f  and  the  other  agents  for 

*  L'Estrange,  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  changes  made  by 
King  James's  Proclamation,  as  being  made  "  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
reductive  and  implied,"  alleges  against  the  proclamation  losing  its 
vigour  by  the  king's  death,  that  his  late  majesty  "  did  not  null  it  by 
any  express  edict ;  that  several  parliaments  sitting  after  did  not  dis- 
allow it ;  that  all  subscriptions  have  been  unanimous  in  reference  to 
those  changes ;  that  the  emendations  were  made  to  satisfy  the 
litigant  party."    (Alliance  of  Divine  Offices.   Oxford  Edit. :  p.  38.) 

f  Of  Rainolds  Collier  says,  that : — "  Notwithstanding  his  appealing 
for  the  Dissenters  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  he  conformed 
himself  to  the  Church  ceremonies."  (Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vii., 
p.  341.)  Neal  calls  him  "  The  oracle  of  his  time  for  acquaintance 
with  Ecclesiastical  History,  Councils,  and  Fathers."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  402.) 
But  says,  that  on  this  occasion  he  "fell  below  himself,  and  lost  some 
part  of  his  esteem  with  the  Puritans,  being  overawed  by  the  place 
and  company,  and  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  sovereign  opponent." 
(Page  403.)  Hallam  says  that  Rainolds  "was  nearly,  or  if  not  altogether, 
the  most  learned  man  in  England.  He  was  censured  by  his  faction 
for  making  a  weak  defence ;  but  the  king's  partiality  and  intemper- 
ance plead  his  apology."  (Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 
Edit.  1867.) 

"  He  [Rainolds]  was  a  person  of  '  prodigious  reading  and  doctrine, 
and  the  very  treasury  of  Erudition.  .  .  .  He  was  a  living  library, 
and  a  third  university.  .  .  .  The  memory  and  reading  of  that  man 
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the  Nonconformists  that,  (after  hearing  read  "  the  few  alte- 
rations, or  rather  explanations,  of  the  Common  Prayer  agreed 
by  the  king  and  the  bishops/')  ''they  assented,  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Conference,  and  promised  to 
regard  the  bishops  as  their  spiritual  fathers,  and  perform  all 
duty  to  them."* 

"We  are  told  also  of  anotherf  eminent  Nonconformist,  who, 

were  near  to  a  miracle.-'  (Wood's  Athena1  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
13,14.)  As  his  memory  was  a  faithful  index,  so  his  reason  was  a 
solid  judex  of  what  he  read.  .  .  .  Incertum  est  utrum  doctior  au 
melior."  (Fuller's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231.)  Crakanthorp  says 
he  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  Rainolds  to  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft "  in  qua  se  huic  Anglicame  Ecelesire  conformem  esse,  libenter 
et  ex  animo,  etiam  conscientia  sua  sic  eum  monente  ultro  profitetur." 
(See  Note  in  Wood's  Athena?  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14.  Edit. 
Bliss.) 

*  See  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vii,  p.  298 — 9. 

Dr.  Montague  says  that  "Dr.  Reynolds  and  the  rest  were  all  ex- 
ceedingly well  satisfied."  (See  note  in  Perry's  History  of  the  Church 
of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  102.)  The  King's  Proclamation  says,  "  The 
issue  was,  that  no  well-grounded  matter  appeared  to  us  or  our  said 
Council,  why  the  state  of  the  Church  here  by  law  established,  should 
hi  any  material  point  be  altered.  Nor  did  those  that  before  had 
seemed  to  affect  such  alteration,  when  they  heard  the  contrary  argu- 
ments, greatly  insist  upon  it,  but  seemed  to  be  satisfied  themselves, 
and  to  undertake  within  reasonable  time  to  satisy  all  others,  that 
were  misled  with  opinion  that  there  was  any  just  cause  of  alteration." 
(See  Cardwell's  Doc.  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61.) 

"  Dr.  Sparks  is  said  to  have  been  converted  by  the  advocates  of 
conformity,  as  he  shortly  afterwards  proved  by  setting  forth  a  treatise 
on  unity  and  conformity."  (Perry's  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.,  p.  103.  See  Fuller's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  102. 
Edit.  1837.) 

t  This  was  Dr.  Burgess.  He  had  resigned  Ids  benefice  rather  than 
sign  the  tliree  articles  of  the  36th  Canon.   "  The  king,"  says  Collier, 
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shortly  after  this,  (I  do  not  say  in  consequence  of  this),  from 
an  opponent,  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Church  of 
England.    Was  this  addition  then  regarded  as  teaching  a 

"  did  him  the  honour  of  a  personal  conference,  and  here  the  matter 
in  question  being  discussed,  Burgess  was  gained  to  an  entire  con- 
formity, and  returned  to  his  station.  After  this  he  signalized  himself 
against  the  Dissenters,  and  became  a  champion  for  the  government 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church."  (Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  312.    See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  430.) 

Dr.  Burgess  published  (1631)  an  "  Answer  rejoyned  to  Reply  to 
Dr.  Morton."  This  book  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  question  of 
ceremonies.  It  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  Puritan  •'  Abridg- 
ment." But  it  takes  no  notice,  I  think,  of  any  objection  to  the 
words  of  the  Catechism. 

The  same  maybe  said  of  the  following  publication : — "Reason! 
shewing  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  Reformation  of  the  public, 
1.  Doctrine,  2.  Worship,  3.  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  4.  Church- 
government,  5.  Discipline  as  is  pretended,  etc.,  by  H.  S.,  D.D., 
Chaplain  to  his  Majestie  in  Ordinary,  1600.  This  book  takes  notice 
of  several  objections  to  the  Common  Prayer,  but  of  none  toucliing 
this  answer  in  the  Catechism. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  I  think,  of  all  Bishop  Hall's  writings  against 
Puritan  objections,  (1)  "The  Common  Apology  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  (2)  "Humble  Remonstrance,"  (3)  "Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance,"  (4)  "  Short  Answer  to  the  tedious  Vindication 
of  Smectymnus,"  (5)  "  For  Episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy," — that  we 
should  not  infer  from  them  that  Bishop  Hall  knew  of  any  objection 
made  to  the  words  of  the  Catechism.  Yet  he  makes  special  reference 
to  the  "Alterations  and  additions."  (See  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  640. 
Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

Other  books  also,  written  in  defence  of  the  Prayer  Book  against 
the  Puritans  (with  the  exception  of  Ambrose  Fisher's  which  will  be 
quoted  below, p.  3(50),  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  examining 
them,  furnish  no  instance  of  any  notice  taken  of  any  exception  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Catechism  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 
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doctrine  which  Puritans  held  in  abhorrence  ?  Clearly  not.* 
Puritans  were  not  slow  to  point  out  what  they  regarded 
as  blemishes.  Can  any  example  be  found  of  any  eminent 
Puritan  Divine  who  charged  the  Church  Catechism  with 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  Luther  ? 

Nonconformists  I  believe  now,  some  of  them  at  least,  are 
not  slow  to  condemn  this  answer  in  our  Catechism.  But  is 
there  any  one  instance f  to  be  shown  of  any  JNon conformist 

*  So  among  the  concessions  proposed  by  the  committee  of  1641,  we 
iind  it  suggested,  "  Whether  the  Catechism  may  not  receive  a  little 
more  enlargement."  But  there  is  no  suggestion  for  any  change  in 
the  words  of  this  answer.    (See  Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  270.) 

t  The  question  is  limited  to  Puritan  Divines  of  eminence.  Excep- 
tional cases  may  doubtless  be  produced  from  obscurer  quarters.  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  tendency  to  find  blots  every- 
where suffered  tins  answer  to  pass  altogether  without  an  accusation. 

Appended  to  Nicholls's  Common  Prayer  (Edit.  1712)  is  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  :  written  by  way  of 
Preface  before  Archbishop  Laud's  Collection  of  Various  Readings 
out  of  the  several  Ancient  Common  Prayer  Books."  And  of  this,  the 
8th  Chapter  contains,  "  Further  Exceptions  taken  against  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  Communion  Book  of  Ordination,  allowed  by 
the  Church  of  England.  With  Reasons  exhibited  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exon,  by  some  Ministers  of  his  Diocess,  for  their  Refusal  of  Sub- 
scription to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  with  Brief  Answers  there- 
unto, made  by  Mr.  Tho  :  Hutton.  Printed  Anno  Dom  :  1000."  This 
paper  contains  some  curious  objections,  and  among  them  are  three 
exceptions  taken  against  the  Catechism. 

(1)  The  first  is  the  common  one  against  the  words  as  they  then 
stood  : — "  They  do  perform  it  by  their  Sureties." 

(2)  The  second  is  against  the  words,  "  generally  necessaiy,"  and 
argues  that  the  word  "  generally,"  importeth  other  and  more  Sacra- 
ments ;  in  particular  implying  the  Popish  Sacraments. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  "  answer "  which  may  be  worth 
noting : — 

"  The  word  as,  is  as  a  partition  wall  betwixt  the  Sacraments  and 
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theologian  of  learning  and  authority,  uttering  one  word  of 
objection  to  this,  for  many  years  after  it  was  published  and 
set  forth  ? 

Generally,  giving  a  reason  why  two  Sacraments  are  received,  and 
no  more.  There  are  two  sacraments  as  generally  necessary  in  a  sig- 
nification taken  at  large,  meaning  no  more,  because  naming  no  more 
but  two,  and  these  two  not  simply  and  absolutely  necessary,  as  if  a 
Christian  were  damned  without  them  ;  but  as  generally  necessary, 
that  is,  when  they  may  be  had  according  to  Christ's  Institution." 

(3j)  The  third  exception  is  taken  to  the  answer  before  us,  which  it 
says,  "  savours  too  much  of  Transubstantiation :  and  is  against  the 
*28th  Article,  which  saith,  they  are  taken  after  a  spiritual  manner  by 
the  faithful."  The  "  answer"  to  this  exception  is  specially  worthy  of 
attention.  I  will  give  it  entire  : — "  In  this  sentence  it  is  set  down  a 
difference  between  Anabaptists  and  Papists:  the  one  making  them 
bare  and  naked  Signs ;  the  other  the  real  and  corporal  Presence.  Here 
one  clause  distinguishes  both  dangerous  opinions  (the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  verily  and  indeed).  So  then  not  only  bare  and  naked  Signs 
(are  taken  and  received).  So  then  not  (are  only),  as  if  there  was  a 
stop  and  breath  (but  are  taken  and  received),  to  shew  they  are  not  of 
out  of  use,  and  out  of  use  if  not  (taken,  and  taken  and  received  of  the 
faithful)  as  if  no  faith,  then  verily  and  indeed  no  body  nor  blood  of 
Christ:  of  the  faithful,  to  distinguish  from  that  falsehood  which 
teacheth  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed 
used  or  not  used,  be  the  party  faithful  or  not  faithful.  Verily 
and  indeed,  the  words  they  stick  at,  savour  as  much  of  Transubstan- 
tiation as  Mr.  Calvin's  words,  speaking  of  the  elements,  saith,  '  They 
are  not  bare  signs,  but  joined  to  their  truth  and  substance  ;  neither 
must  the  Sacraments,  by  any  means,  be  separated  from  their  truth 
and  substance.'  " 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans, 
takes  no  account  of  the  "  exhibition  "  of  these  "  reasons"  and  makes 
no  mention  (I  think)  of  these  "  exceptions." 

The  "  answer,"  as  quoted  above,  may  surely  be  taken  as  adding 
somewhat  of  valuable  testimony  to  the  position  maintained  in  the 
text,  as  shewing  clearly  the  sense  in  which  the  language  of  the  Cate- 
chism was  understood,  and  the  grounds  on  winch  it  was  maintained 
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How  arc  we  to  account  for  the  absence  of  all  condemna- 
ion  or  censure  of  this  answer  from  Puritan  Divines  of  note 
md  esteem  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  loud  cry  of  complaint 
s  hushed  before  these  words  of  our  Catechism,  or  taken  up 

md  defended,  by  what  may  be  called  the  High  Church  Theology  of 
;he  period.  There  is  obviously  no  room  here  for  the  "  Real  Objec- 
tive "  theory. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  answer  to  the  objection  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Puritans  in  Fisher's  "  Defence  of  the  Liturgy."  (See 
below;  p.  300.) 

I  must  not,  of  course,  be  understood  to  deny  the  possibility  of  other 
exceptional  examples  being  found  of  Puritan,  objections  to  the  words 
of  the  answer  in  the  Catechism. 

But  when  all  that  may  be  found  shall  be  put  together,  I  do  question 
whether  they  will  carry  sufficient  weight  to  break  the  force  of  the 
argument  in  the  text,  or  even  materially  to  deduct  from  its  value. 

In  the  general  silence  of  Puritans  on  this  point,  there  is  an  acqui- 
escence in,  and  assent  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  herein  taught, 
such  as  must,  I  think,  clear  the  answer  from  having,  in  the  language 
of  the  period,  anything  of  a  really  Lutheran  character.  Their  feeling, 
in  regard  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  appears  to  have  been, 
that  in  the  changes  made  were  concessions  paltry  and  insufficient ; 
and  that  they  had  ground  of  complaint  in  the  refusal  of  larger  and 
more  important  alterations ;  not  that  occasion  had  been  taken  for  the 
added  injury  of  introducing  a  doctrine  which  they  regarded  with  the 
strongest  repugnance. 

Neal  himself  writes  very  sorely  concerning  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  saying : — "  Thus  ended  this  mock  Conference,  for  it 
deserves  no  better  name."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  402.)  He  speaks  of  "  the  few 
alterations  or  explanations"  as  "not  answering  the  expectations"  of 
the  Puritan  divines.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  word  of 
objection  to  make  either  to  this  addition  to  the  Catechism  or  to  any 
other  of  the  explanations. 

"The  alterations  were  wholly  immaterial;  the  most  important 
being  an  explanatory  clause  to  the  title  Confirmation."  (Annals  of 
Evangelical  Nonconformity  by  T.  W.  Davids,  p.  130.) 
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by  some  few  and  feeble  voices,  which  serve  only  to  make 
more  striking  the  general  silence  ? 

In  the  year  1606,  was  published  a  book  entitled  "A 
Survey  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  To  this  book 
there  are  frequent  references  made  in  Bishop  Cosin's  first 
series  of  notes  on  the  Prayer  Book,  which  has  commonly 
passed  under  the  name  of  Overall.  This  is  said  to  be 
"  apparently  one  of  the  most  systematic  and  authoritative 
collections  of  the  objections  of  the  Puritans.''*  But  in  this 
there  is  no  exceptionf  taken  to  this  answer  in  the  Catechism. 

When  the  Dissentients  at  Conference  at  Savoy,  in  1662, 
sent  in  their  long  paper  of  grievances,  and  going  through 
the  whole  Prayer  Book,  laid  their  fingers  on  every  word 
and  expression  in  which  they  thought  might  be  found  a 
blot  J — how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  while  com- 
menting freely  on  the  Catechism,  and  passing  under  review 
its  several  parts,  the  answer  which  contains  the  teaching 
which  is  alleged  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective 
Presence,  is  passed  by  without  one  word  of  objection, 
without  one  syllable  of  criticism,  without  so  much  as  a 
suggestion  that  the  words  might  be  more  cautiously  ex- 
pressed, without  even  a  whisper  that  it  might  be  framed 
more  to  their  mind?  And  yet,  if  they  had  seen  lurking  here 

*  See  Editor's  Preface  to  vol.  v.  of  Cosin's  "Works  in  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Library,  p.  xviii.  It  came  probably  from  the  Middlebnrgh 
press.    See  Procter  on  Common  Prayer,  p.  115,  note  1. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

I  We  are  told  that  on  this  occasion  "the  Presbyterians  heaped 
together  all  the  old  exceptions  which  the  Puritans  for  a  hundred 
years  had  raised  against  the  Liturgy,  with  the  addition  of  some  new 
ones."    (Preface  to  Nicholls'  Common  Prayer,  ix.) 
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but  the  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  or  Corporal  Presence, 
all  their  other  objections,  even  the  whole  sum  of  all  their 
matters  of  complaint,  would  have  sank  into  insignificance 
beside  it.  Did  then  the  Puritan  Divines  pay  no  particular 
regard  to  the  Catechism  ?  They  sent  in  six  exceptions  to  it. 
Is  it  possible  then  that  they  did  not  have  under  their  eye  the 
part  added  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  ?  Three  of 
the  answers  from  this  part  are  set  down  by  them  for  amend- 
ment. But  not  one  of  the  answers  which  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  noticed  or  referred  to  in  any  way. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

This  is  a  fact  to  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  direct  very 
special  attention.  Let  it  be  permitted  to  me  to  say  without 
offence  to  any,  that  it  is  surely  a  matter  worthy  of  the  very 
calm  and  serious  consideiation  of  all,  who,  from  whatever 
point  of  view,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  this 
answer  as  having  something  of  a  "Real  Objective  "  look — 
as  not  sounding  quite  like  the  pure  language  of  the  Re- 
formed ;  that  at  the  Savoy  there  was  actually  nothing- 
hinted  concerning  any  amendment,  of  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  Puritans,  this  answer  might  be  capable. 

At  a  time  when  the  Dissentients  were  called  upon  by 
their  principles,  and  prompted  by  their  feelings,  and  re- 
quired by  a  great  occasion,  to  point  out  all  the  blemishes 
they  could,  and  multiply  objections  to  the  uttermost,  and 
find  fault  wherever  fault  could  be  found — no  objection  was 
made  to  this  answer,  and  no  fault  was  found  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Catechism  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Here  the  Puritans  did  not  ask  for  one  word  to  be 
altered,  did  not  desire  one  phrase  to  be  amended. 

This  answer  in  the  Catechism  has  passed  their  scrutiny 
unchallenged.    It  has  stood  the  fire   of  their  severest 
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criticism,  and  has  come  out  without  a  hair  singed.  The 

keen  piercing  eye  of  the  most  searching  Puritan  inspection  has 
been  upon  it,  and  tec  have  it  on  record,  that  there  was  found 

IX  IT  XOT  A  FLAW. 

And  how,  I  ask,  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

It  is  utterly  unaccountable,  I  believe,  on  the  supposition  of 
this  answer  speaking  the  language  or  containing  the  doc- 
trine of  those  who  held  the  Eucharistic  opinions  of  Luther. 
And  how,  I  ask,  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for?  It  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  the  fact  that  this 
addition  to  the  Catechism  was  neither  intended  nor  under- 
stood to  teach  any  such  doctrine.  And  thus  we  are  led  to 
our  third  point,  which  is  : — 

III.  That  the  Catechism  uses  no  language  on  this  subject 
but  what  is  the  language  common  to  all  the  Reformed  Pro- 
testants of  that  day. 

By  ''that  day"  I  mean  to  include  a  whole  century,  indeed 
more  than  fifty  years  before  that  date,  and  more  than  full 
fifty  years  after.  I  mean  it  to  go  back  to  take  in  the 
Reformation  period  of  King  Edward's  reign,  and  to  go 
forward  to  the  date  of  the  Conference  of  Savoy,  and  final 
settlement  of  our  formularies.* 

*  The  historical  argument  might  be  materially  added  to.  Dean 
Goode  has  brought  together  valuable  extracts  from  a  catena  of  expo- 
sitions of  the  Catechism,  commencing  with  that  of  Dr.  Mayer,  which, 
was  published  about  the  year  1022,  the  later  editions  of  which  (at 
least)  were  -  published  by  command,"  with  the  royal  arms  affixed/ 
and  ending  with  that  of  Bishop  Mann,  published  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  The}-  may  be  consulted  in  Goode's  work  on  the 
Eucharist,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  697 — 727.  They  may  be  said,  I  think,  all 
(though  not  all  with  equal  distinctness)  in  their  teaching  to  exclude 
"  The  Heal  Objective  Presence." 
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And  of  this  period,  I  think,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
md  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
aught  in  the  Catechism,  which  may  not  be  matched  (1) 

Some  considerable  historical  weight  must  also  be  attributed  to  the 
ollowing  very  positive  statement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  very  answer  of  the  Catechism,  made  by  Bishop 
Teremy  Taylor,  who,  it  will  be  observed,  sr^eaks  of  the  doctrine 
.aught  as  being  the  doctrine  also  "  generally  of  the  Protestants." 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  generally  of  the 
Protestants  in  tins  article,  is,  that  after  the  minister  of  the  holy 
nysteries  hath  ritely  pra}*ed,  and  blessed  or  consecrated  the  bread  and 
he  wine,  the  symbols  become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jhrist,  after  a  sacramental,  that  is,  in  a  spiritual,  real  manner ;  so  that 
ill  that  worthily  communicate  do  by  faith  receive  Christ  really, 
effectually,  to  all  the  purposes  of  His  passion :  the  wicked  receive 
not  Christ,  but  the  bare  symbols  only  ;  but  yet  to  their  hurt,  because 
the  offer  of  Christ  is  rejected,  and  they  pollute  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
aant  by  using  it  as  an  unholy  thing.  The  result  of  which  doctrine  is 
this  : — it  is  bread,  and  it  is  Christ's  body :  it  is  bread  in  substance, 
Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and  Christ  is  as  really  given  to  all  that  are 
truly  disposed,  as  the  symbols  are ;  each  as  they  can,  Christ  as  Christ 
can  be  given ;  the  bread  and  wine  as  they  can,  and  to  the  same  real 
purposes  to  which  they  are  designed  ;  and  Christ  does  as  really 
nourish  and  sanctify  the  soul  as  the  elements  do  the  body.  It  is 
here  as  in  the  other  sacrament ;  for  as  there  natural  water  becomes 
the  laver  of  regeneration,  so  here  bread  and  wine  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  there  and  here  too  the  first  substance  is 
changed  by  grace,  but  remains  the  same  in  nature.  That  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  apparent  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, affirming  the  '  inward  part  or  thing  signified' by  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  to  be  '  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received  of  the  faitliful  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;' 
and  the '  benefit'  of  it  to  be — 4  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our 
souls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread 
and  wine:"  and  the  same  is  repeated  severally  in  the  exhortation,  and 
in  the  prayer  of  the  address  before  the  consecration,  in  the  canon  of 
our  communion  ;  '  verily  and  indeed  '  is  reipsa,  that's  really  enough, 

A  A 
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in  the  writings  of  our  English  Beformers,  (2)  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  faith  of  other  Keformed  Churches,  (3)  in  the 
declarations  of  Puritan  Divines. 

(1)  To  take  first  the  case  of  our  English  Eeformers.  Mr. 
Sedley  Taylor  has  made  such  a  careful  and  well-chosen 
selection  of  a  few  brief  passages  from  their  writings,  that 
(though  very  many  more  might  be  added)  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  his  pamphlet,  what  I  may  call  the 
cream  of  his  extracts,  asking  my  readers  to  bear  carefully 
in  mind  that  the  writers  have  all  borne  witness  to  their 
repudiation  of  the  Eeal  Objective  Presence. 

(J)  "  Take  then  this  lesson  .  .  .  that  thou  look  up  with 
faith  upon  the  holy  body  and  blood ....  thou  receive  it  ...  . 
and  thou  take  it  fully."  (Homily  on  worthy  receiving  of 
the  Sacrament,  Part  I. — quoting  from  Emissenus.) 

(2)  "  He  (Christ)  .  .  .  feedeth  .  .  .  with  His  own  flesh 
...  and  giveth  .  .  .  drink  of  the  blood  flowing  out  of  His 
own  side."    (Cranmer*  on  Lord's  Supper,  P.S.  Edit.,  p.  7.) 

That's  our  sense  of  the  '  real  presence ; '  and  Calvin  affirms  as 
much,  saying,  'In  the  supper  Christ  Jesus,  viz.,  His  body  and  blood, 
is  truly  given  under  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine.'  And  Gregory 
de  Valentia  gives  this  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants, 
"  that  although  Christ  be  corporally  in  heaven,  yet  is  He  received 
of  the  faithful  communicants  in  this  sacrament  truly,  both  spiritu- 
ally by  the  mouth  of  the  mind,  through  a  most  near  conjunction  of 
Christ  with  the  soul  of  the  receiver  by  faith,  and  also  sacramentally 
with  the  bodily  mouth,  etc.  And  which  is  the  greatest  testimony  of 
all,  we,  who  best  know  our  own  minds,  declare  it  to  be  so."  (Works, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  13,  14.) 

*  "  The  Catechism  says  nothing  that  Cranmer,  who  denies  the 
Ileal  Presence,  did  [not  say ;  in  fact,  Cranmer  and  the  Catechism 
speak  alike."  (DubhVEeview,  Jan.  1809,  p.  245.) 
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(3)  "  He  giveth  His  own  flesh  spiritually  to  feed  upon, 
and  His  own  blood  to  quench  their  great  inward  thirst." 
(Ibid  p.  34.) 

(4)  "  As  the  bread  is  outwardly  eaten  indeed  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  so  is  the  very  body  of  Christ  inwardly  eaten  indeed 
of  all  them  that  come  thereto  in  such  sort  as  they  ought  to 
do."  (Ibid  p.  35.) 

(5)  Christ  "  is  spiritually  eaten  .  .  .  and  yet  this  is  '  really/ 
that  is  to  say  in  deed  and  effectually."  (Ibid,  p.  71.) 

(6)  "  I  believe  that  ....  we  do  verily  and  indeed  receive 
His  body  and  blood."*  (Hooper,  ii.,  pp.  48,  49.) 

"  The  faithful  may  otherwise  eat  Christ's  body,  and  that 

*  Among  our  Reformers,  one  of  the  most  determined  and  pronounced 
opponents  of  the  Corporal  Presence,  was  Bishop  Hooper,  who  counted 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  "  more  erroneous "  than  that  of  the  Papist. 
(See  Orig.  Letters,  P.  S.  Edit.,  i.,  p.  37,  38.)  But  the  "  verily  and 
indeed  "  of  our  Catechism,  are  the  very  words  of  Hooper,  and  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  very  same  "  receiving,"  as  in  the  Catechism, 
and  to  the  receiving  of  the  very  same  thing.  Hooper  says.  "  I  believe 
and  confess,  .  .  .  that  always  and  as  often  as  we  use  this  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  Christ,  we  do 
verily  and  indeed  receive  His  body  and  blood."  (Later  Writings  ; 
P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  49.) 

What  particular  is  there  in  the  answer  of  the  Catecliism  which  is 
not  completely  covered  by  these  words  of  one  by  whom  "  the  Real 
Objective  Presence  "  would  certainly  have  been  classed  among  "  blas- 
phemous fables  and  dangerous  deceits  ?  " 

Mr.  Medd  says,  that  the  opposition  to  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  "was  led  by  the  extremer  school  of  Reformers,  headed 
by  the  impracticable  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester."  (Introduction 
to  First  Book  of  Edward,  p.  xii.) 

How  can  it  be  maintained  that  a  formulary  which,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  teaches  the  very  teaching,  and  speaks  in  the 
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verily  and  indeed,  and  not  only  in  the  Sacrament."  (Jewel, 
Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  450.) 

Taking  these  together,  Mr.  Taylor  excellently  observes, 
"  We  find  the  following  expressions  : 

take  .  .  .  receive  .  .  .  body  and  blood.  (*) 

very  body  .  .  .  eaten  indeed.  (4) 

eat  .  .  .  Christ's  body  .  .  .  verily  and  indeed.  (7) 

verily  and  indeed  receive  His  body  and  blood.  (6) 

very  words  of  Hooper,  can  only  be  fairly  understood  in  the  "  Ileal 
Objective  "  sense? 

Dr.  Pusey  says,  " '  Verily  and  in  deed ; '  indeed  and  in  truth ;  really 
and  truly,  are  '  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  taken  and  received  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  faithful,'  and  so  by  each  one  of  us,  if  we  are 
faithful.  '  If  this  be  not  the  Real  Presence '  I  heard  in  my  youth 
from  an  old  clergyman,  'I  know  not  how  it  could  be  expressed.'" 
(Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  p.  166.)  No 
doubt  it  is  the  Real  Presence,  in  some  sense.  But  it  must  be 
obvious,  I  think,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  language 
in  support  of  "  The  Real  Presence  "  which  Dr.  Pusey  teaches,  unless 
first,  Dr.  Pusey  will  accept  and  be  satisfied  with  such  a  "Real 
Presence  "  as  was  taught  by  Bishop  Hooper. 

Language  rising  to  the  same  level  is  found  repeatedly  in  the 
writings  of  Jewel,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Real  Cor- 
poral Presence  at  least,  was  scarcely  less  thorough-going  than  Hooper ; 
and  who,  though  pronounced  by  Hooker  to  be  "  the  worthiest  divine 
in  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the  space  of  some  hundreds  of  years  " 
(Eccles.,  Pol.,  ii.,  chap,  vi.,  §  4),  has,  in  late  years,  been  stigmatized 
as  "  an  irreverent  dissenter."  (See  Essays  on  the  Church,  p.  160.) 
Take  as  an  example  the  following  : — 

"  We  teach  the  people,  not  that  a  naked  sign  or  token,  but  that 
Christ's  body  and  blood  indeed  and  verily  is  given  unto  us;  that  we 
verily  eat  it ;  that  we  verily  drink  it ;  that  we  verily  be  relieved  and 
live  by  it ;  that  we  are  bones  of  His  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh ; 
that  Christ  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  Him."  (Jewel ;  Sermon  and 
Harding,  p.  448.) 
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Compare  these  with  the  paragraph  of  the  Catechism,  *  The 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
reecivcd  in  the  Lord's  Supper/  and  it  will  he  seen  that  every 
single  expression  used  in  it  is  to  he  found  in  the  passages 
just  examined.,,* 

(2)  In  the  Confessions  of  faith  of  other  Reformed  Churches 
it  may  not  be  possible  (as  it  could  hardly  be  expected)  to 
find  such  an  actual  identity  of  expressions;  but  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find,  at  least  a  real  and  true  identity  of 
teaching,  f 

(a)  We  will  turn  first  to  the  latter  Confession  of  Helvetia 
1566 — written  by  the  pastors  of  Zurich  (Bullinger  being  the 
most  prominent)  "  and  approved  and  subscribed  not  only 
by  the  Tigurines  (inhabitants  of  Zurich)  themselves,  and 
their  confederates  of  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Sangalia,  Rhetia, 
Mulhausen  and  Bienne ;  but  by  the  Churches  of  Geneva, 
of  Savoy,  of  Poland,  and  likewise  of  Hungary,  and  of 
Scotland."  + 

This  is  that  Confession  of  which  we  have  seen  Grindall 
writing  to  Bullinger  that  we  most  fully  agree  with  it.§ 

*  See  pp.  6,  8,  of  "  The  so-called  Real  Objective  Presence  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  no  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  Sedley 
Taylor,  m.a.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge."  (Macmillan  & 
Co.) 

t  See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  741. 

+  See  "  Hall's  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions."  (xxxix.) 

§  Of  tins  Confession  also,  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  writes  to 
Bullinger,  (1574,)  "  That  Confession  of  true  religion  which  you 
published  in  1566,  is  now  read  in  English,  and  in  the  hands  of  every 
one."  (Zurich  Letters  i.,  p. 

This  Confession  was  declared  by  the  Bishop  of  Meux  to  excel  "all 
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Nothing  can  well  be  clearer  than  its  repudiation  of  anything 
like  the  Real  Objective  Presence  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lutherans  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  which  evidence  may  be 
seen  above  in  our  third  Paper,  p.  167,  note.  The  following 
extracts  are  made  from  the  English  translation  as  given  in 
Mr.  Hall's  "  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions." 

"  The  Lord  by  this  sacred  rite  .  .  .  doth  now  feed  us  with 

His  flesh,  and  giveth  us  His  blood  to  drink  By  this 

holy  Supper  ....  the  faithful  ....  receive  ....  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  do  feed  on  them  to  life 
everlasting."  (Pages  316-7.) 

"  By  spiritual  meat  we  mean  not  any  imaginary  thing, 
but  the  very  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  given  to  us ;  which 
.  ...  is  received  of  the  faithful  ....  by  faith."  (Page  318.) 

(b)  Secondly,*  we  will  turn  to  the  former  Confession  of 
Helvetia. 

It  was  "written  at  Basle,  about  the  year  1536,  in  behalf 
of  all  the  churches  of  Helvetia,  and  sent  and  presented  to 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Wirtemburg,"  by  Bucer  and 
Capito. 

The  following  passages  are  quoted,  as  before,  from  Hall's 
Harmony. 

"  We  do  indeed  eat  the  body,  and  we  do  indeed  drink 
the  blood,  of  our  Lord."  (Page  322.) 

"  These  holy  gifts  of  God  are  represented  unto  us  by 

other  compendiums  of  the  same  lrind  wliich  he  had  seen  in  precision 
and  plainness."  (See  Edgar's  Variations  of  Popery,  p.  3.) 

*  See  Hall's  Harmony,  xxxviii. 


ible  signs,  to  wit,  bread  and  wine  ....  here  we  must 
hink  upon  greater  things,  to  wit,  not  of  eating  bread,  or 
Irinking  wine,  but  of  receiving  the  Lord  Himself,  with  all 
Bis  gifts,  by  a  faithful  mind."  (Page  322.) 

"  It  is  most  evident,  that  in  the  Holy  Supper  we  do  not 
:ake  away  our  Lord  Christ  from  His  church,  nor  deny  that 
His  body  and  blood  is  there  received  to  be  our  nourishment 
into  life  eternal."    (Page  323.) 

(c)  The  Confession  of  Basle*  was  first  written  in  German, 
about  1532.  But  in  1561  it  was  again  recognised  and  re- 
ceived by  the  ministers  of  Basle.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Confession  of  Mulhausen.  The  following  brief  extract  is  to 
our  purpose : — 

"  In  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  ...  we  firmly  believe  .  .  . 
that  our  souls,  by  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  are  fed  and 
moistened  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Page  325.) 

(d)  The  Confession  of  Francef  was  first  presented  to  Francis 
the  Second,  in  1559  ;  again  in  1561,  to  Charles  the  Xinth  ;  and 
in  1566  was  published  in  Latin,  by  the  Pastors  of  the  French 
churches,  with  a  preface  to  all  other  evangelical  pastors. 

In  this  Confession  we  have  under  Article  36,  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"  We  affirrn  that  the  Holy  Supper  of  the  Lord  ....  is 
a  witness  to  us  of  our  uniting  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
because  that  He  ....  doth  indeed  feed  us  and  nourish  us 

with  His  flesh  and  blood  We  believe  that  ....  he 

doth  nourish  and  quicken  us  with  the  substance  of  His  body 

*  See  Hall's  Harmony,  p.  xxxviii. 
t  See  Halls  Harmony,  p.  xxxix. 
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and  blood,  apprehended  by  faith  "  (Hall's  Harmony,  p. 
330.) 

And  again,  under  Article  37,  "  We  believe  .  .  .  that  God 
doth  indeed,  that  is  truly  and  effectually,  give  whatsoever 
he  doth  there  sacramentally  represent :  and  accordingly 
with  the  signs  we  join  the  true  possession  and  fruition  of 
that  thing,  which  is  there  offered  unto  us.  Therefore  we 
affirm,  that  they  which  do  bring  pure  faith,  as  it  were  a 
certain  vessel,  unto  the  Holy  Supper  of  the  Lord,  do  indeed 
receive  that  which  there  the  signs  do  witness  ;  namely,  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  no  less  the  meat  and 
drink  of  the  soul,  than  bread  and  wine  are  the  meat  of  the 
body/'  (Hall's  Harmony,  p.  331.) 

(e)  Next  we  take  from  the  Confession  of  Scotland,  composed 
by  Knox  (allowed  by  Parliament,  1560,  ratified  1567,  and 
subscribed  by  the  King,  1581,)*  the  following  passage,  "  As 
the  Eternal  Godhead  giveth  to  the  flesh  of  Christ  Jesus 
.  .  .  life  and  immortality ;  so  doth  Christ  Jesus  His  flesh 
and  blood,  eaten  and  drunken  by  us>  give  unto  us  the  same 
prerogatives."    (Hall's  Harmony,  p.  335.) 

(/)  Lastly,  we  appeal  to  the  Belgianf  Confession,  published 

*  See  Hall's  Harmony,  p.  xxxix.,  and  Edgar's  Variations  of 
Popery,  p.  3. 

f  At  the  Synod  of  Dort,  "  the  English  Divines,"  agreed  to  this 
Confession,  "except  the  Articles  relating  to  the  parity  of  ministers 
and  ecclesiastical  Discipline."  (See  Neal's  History  of  Puritans,  voL 
i.,  p.  466.)  In  this  Confession  it  is  declared  that,  "  Although  the 
signs  be  coupled  with  the  things  signified,  yet  both  of  them  are  not 
received  of  all.  For  an  evil  man  verily  receiveth  the  Sacrament  unto 
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in  the  name  of  all  the  churches  of  Belgia,  1566,  and  con- 
firmed in  public  Synod,  1579.*  Here  it  is  declared,  "He 
testifieth,  that  as  truly  as  we  do  receive  and  hold  in  our  hands 
this  sign,  eating  the  same  with  our  mouths  ...  so  truly 
we  do  by  faith  (which  is  to  our  soul  instead  of  hand  and 
mouth)  receive  the  very  body  and  true  blood  of  Christ  .  .  . 
Neither  shall  we  err  in  saying,  that  that  which  is  eaten  is 
the  very  natural  body  of  Christ,  and  that  that  which  is 
drunk  is  the  very  blood  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Christ  is  com- 
municated to  the  faithful  only."  (Hall's  Harmony,  pp.  336, 
337). 

With  these  may  be  compared  the  following  from  the  Irish 
Articles  of  1615  :  "  In  the  outward  part  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  in  a  most  lively 
manner  represented,  being  no  otherwise  present  with  the 
visible  elements  than  things  signified  and  sealed  are  present 
with  the  signs  and  seals  ;  that  is  to  say,  symbolically  and 
relatively.  But  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  part,  the  same 
body  and  blood  is  really  and  substantially  presented  unto 
alt  those  who  have  grace  to  receive  the  Son  of  God,  even  to 
all  those  that  believe  in  His  name."  (See  Neal's  History 
of  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  517.) 

It  seems  needless  to  stay  to  point  out  the  agreement  of 
these  Confessions  (drawn  up  by  those  who  entirely  repu- 

his  own  condemnation  ;  but  the  tiling  or  truth  of  the  Sacrament 

he  receiveth  not  For  Christ  is  communicated  to  the  faithful 

only."    (See  Fuller's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  280.    Edit.  1837.) 
•  See  Hall's  Hannony,  p.  xxxix. 
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(Hated  the  Corporal  Presence,)  with  the  answer  in  the 
Catechism. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  be  drawn  out  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism,  or  fairly  fastened  on  to  its  expressions, 
which  is  not  clearly  taught  in  these  Confessions  of  faith.* 

They  all  unite  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(3)  It  remains  to  make  good  our  assertion  concerning  the 
agreement  also  in  this  teaching  of  our  English  Puritans.f 

*  Other  Protestant  testimonies  of  the  same  character  may  be  seen 
in  Cosin's  History  of  Transubstantiation,  chap.  ii.  The  following 
also  ma}T  be  added. 

"  We  affirm  that  no  distance  of  place  can  hinder  the  communion 
which  we  have  with  Christ's  body  and  blood  ;  because  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord  is  a  heavenly  thing,  and  though  upon  earth  we  receive  with 
our  mouths  bread  and  wine,  viz.,  the  true  symbols  of  his  body  and 
blood;  yet  by  faith,  and  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
our  souls  (of  which  this  is  the  chief  food)  being  earned  up  into  heaven, 
enjoy  the  body  and  blood  present.  And  in  this  respect,  we  say  that 
the  body  does  truly  join  itself  to  the  bread,  and  the  blood  to  the  wine, 
but  yet  no  otherwise  than  sacramentally.  neither  after  a  local  or 
natural  manner.  But  because  they  do  effectually  signify  that  God 
gives  them  to  the  faitlrful  communicants,  and  that  they  do  by  faith 
truly  and  certainly  receive  them."  (Resolution  of  Protestants  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Poissy.  See  Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative, 
vol.  x.,  p.  61.) 

Of  the  Zwinglians,  at  the  Conference  of  Marpurg,  it  is  said: 
"Neque  negari  volant,  verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  adesse." 
(Seckend.,  138.    See  Edgar's  Variations  of  Popery,  p.  7.) 

t  Is  there  anything  in  the  teaching  of  the  answer  of  the  Catechism 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  following  words  of  John  Owen  ? 

"  Christ  is  really  exhibited  and  communicated  to  the  souls  of  men 
who  exercise  faith  upon  Him  in  this  ordinance, — really  exhibited. 
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For  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  appeal  to 
'  The  humble  advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  concerning  a 

with  all  the  benefits  of  His  death  That  there  is  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  Christ,  appears, — (1.)  By  the  sacramental  relation  there 
is  between  the  outward  elements  and  the  thing  signified.  '  Tliis  is 
my  body,'  says  Christ, — 'this  bread  is  so;'  and,  'this  is  my  blood.' 
It  is  the  body  of  chrtst  and  the  blood  of  christ  that  we  are  invited 
to  the  participation  of.  If  there  was  no  more  in  this  ordinance 
exhibited  but  only  the  outward  elements,  and  not,  by  virtue  of  sacra- 
mental relation  upon  God's  institution,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy 
His  life,  and  death,  and  merits,  exhibited  unto  us,  we  should  come 
to  the  Lord's  table  like  men  in  a  dream,  eating  and  drinking,  and  be 
quite  empty  when  we  have  done ;  for  this  bread  and  wine  will  not 
satisfy  our  souls.  (2)  As  it  is  plain,  from  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified,  that  there  is  a  grant  or  a  real  communication  of  Jesus 
Christ  unto  the  souls  of  them  that  do  believe  ;  so  it  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  faith  in  this  ordinance.  It  is  by  eating 
and  drinking.  Can  you  eat  and  drink,  unless  something  be  really 
communicated?  You  are  called  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  man  ;  unless  really  communicated,  we  cannot 
eat  it  nor  drink  it.  We  may  have  other  apprehensions  of  these 
things,  but  our  faith  cannot  be  exercised  in  eating  and  drinking; 
which  is  a  receiving  of  what  is  really  exhibited  and  communicated. 
As  truly,  my  brethren,  as  we  do  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of 
tins  cup,  which  is  really  communicated  to  us  ;  so  every  true  believer 
doth  receive  Christ,  His  body  and  blood,  in  all  the  benefits  of  it, 
that  are  really  exhibited  by  God  unto  the  soul  in  this  ordinance  : 
and  it  is  a  means  of  communicating  to  faith."  (Works,  Edit.  Gould, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  (517.) 

Again,  "  This  bread  doth  not  contain  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the 
flesh  of  Christ ;  the  cup  doth  not  contain  the  blood  of  Christ :  but 
they  exhibit  them  :  both  do  as  really  exhibit  them  to  believers  as 
they  partake  of  the  outward  signs.  Certainly  we  believe  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  doth  not  invite  us  unto  this  table  for  the  bread 
that  perishes,  for  outward  food  :  it  is  to  feed  our  souls.    What  do  we 
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Confession  of  Faith  .  .  .  presented  by  them  ...  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament." 

This  contains  (1)  The  "Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  (2)  The  larger,  and  (3)  The  shorter  Catechism.  I  quote 
from  an  edition  of  1658. 

"  Worthy  Receivers  outwardly  partaking  of  the  visible 

think  then?  doth  He  invite  unto  an  empty  painted  feast  ?  do  we  deal 
so  with  our  friends  ?  Here  is  something  really  exhibited  by  Jesus 
Christ  unto  us  to  receive,  besides  the  outward  pledges  of  bread  and 
wine.  We  must  not  think  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  deludes  our  souls 
with  empty  shows  and  appearances.  That  which  is  exhibited  is  Him- 
self; it  is  'His  flesh  as  meat  indeed,  and  His  blood  as  drink 
indeed;'  it  is  Himself  as  broken  and  crucified  that  He  exhibits  unto 
us.  And  it  is  the  fault  and  sin  of  every  one  of  us,  if  we  do  not  re- 
ceive Him."  (Ibid,  p.  573.) 

Again  he  says,  "  The  sacrifice  is  offered ;  Christ  is  the  sacrifice, — 
God's  passover ;  God  makes  a  feast  upon  it,  and  invites  His  friends 
to  sit  down  at  His  table."  (p.  506.) 

The  following  is  from  Flavel : 

"  Christian.  If  the  bread  and  wine  be  not  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  really  and  substantially,  how  then  doth  the  true  believer,  in 
receiving,  eating,  and  drinking  them,  receive,  eat,  and  drink  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  ? 

Minister.  By  receiving  those  elements  so  consecrated,  as  signs, 
seals,  and  conveyances  of  Christ  and  His  benefits  to  the  soul ;  and  a 
true  Christian  hath  them  conveyed  to  him  thereby,  as  really  as  a 
wTiting  under  hand,  seal,  and  witnesses,  can  convey  lands,  or  other 
benefits,  which  are  not  really  in  the  writings  themselves."  (Flavel's 
Works,  Edit.  1710,  vol.  ii.,  p.  695.) 

Let  the  two  be  carefully  compared,  and  it  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  there  is  no  teaching  in  the  Catechism  which  there  is  not  in  the 
teaching  of  Flavel,  unless  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  words, 
"  taken  and  received,"  mean  more  than  the  words,  "  received,  eaten 
and  drunk"  or  that  the  words,  "verily  and  indeed,"  add  sometlring 
material  to  the  sense  of  the  word  "really." 
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elements,  in  this  sacrament,  do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith, 
ieally  and  indeed*  .  .  .  receive  and  feed  upon  Christ 
mrtrnfiedf  and  all  the  benefits  of  His  death :  The  body  and 
)lood  of  Christ  being  then  ...  as  really  .  .  .  present  to 
;he  Faith  of  Believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  elements  them- 
selves are  to  their  outward  senses."  (Confession,  chap.  xxix. 
T,  pp.  99,  100.)t 
"  Q.    What  is  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

A.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament,  wherein  ....  they  that  worthily  communicate, 
feed  iqion  His  body  and  blood.  .  .  ."  (Larger  Catechism,  p. 
131.) 

"  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  .  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  .present 
to  the  faith  of  the  receiver,  no  less  truly  and  really  than 
the  elements  themselves  are  to  their  outward  senses ;  so  they 
that  worthily  communicate  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  do  therein  feed  upon  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
....  truly  and  really,  while  by  faith  they  receive  and 
apply  unto  themselves  Christ  Crucified,  and  all  the  benefits 
of  His  death."  (Larger  Catechism,  pf  132.) 

*  Important  qualuying  words  are  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
out  more  clearly  the  points  of  resemblance. 

t  In  the  Prayer  Book  composed  by  Baxter  and  presented  to  the 
Bishops  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  the  minister  is  directed  at  the  close 
to  address  the  communicants  thus :  "  Dear  brethren,  we  have  been 
here  feasted  with  the  Son  of  God  at  His  table,  upon  His  flesh  and 
blood,''  etc.  (See  Hall's  Reliquiae  Liturgies,  vol.  iv.,  p.  77.)  And  so 
in  the  Exhortation  at  the  commencement  it  is  said  :  "  The  feast  is 

prepared  for  you  a  feast  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

(Ibid,  p.  60.) 
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"  Q.    What  is  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

A.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Sacrament,  wherein,  by 
giving  and  receiving  Bread  and  Wine  according  to  Christ's 
appointment,  His  death  is  shewed  forth ;  and  the  worthy 
receivers  are,  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manner,  but 
by  faith,  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  with  all 
His  benefits  to  their  spiritual  nourishment,  and  growth  in 
grace."  (Shorter  Catechism,  pp.  35,  36.) 

None,  I  imagine,  will  maintain  that  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  taught,  or  meant  to  teach,  the  Real  Objective 
Presence ;  yet  to  judge  from  their  actual  words,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  they  taught  and  meant  to  teach  it  neither  more 
nor  less,  but,  just  as  much  as  the  Church  of  England  taught 
or  meant  to  teach  it  in  the  words  so  often,  for  that  purpose, 
quoted  from  her  Catechism. 

But  then  shall  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  Divines, 
English  and  Foreign,  Conformist  and  Puritan,*  had  con- 

*  I  subjoin  some  further  extracts  from  Puritan  divines,  which  will 
be  found,  more  or  less,  completely  to  justify  and  confirm  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism  : — 

"It  is  the  Lord's  table,  and  what  feasted  and  cheered  the  heart 
of  God  in  heaven,  viz.,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  God  gives  us 
to  feast  our  souls  on  earth,  so  that  we  do  in  a  manner  eat  and  chink 
with  Him  in  the  love  banquet.  Take,  eat,  manifests  a  communion. 
Clmst  is  really  presented  to  us,  and  faith  really  takes  Him  ....  as 
if  we  did  really  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  presented  to  us  in 
the  elements  ....  We  eat  that  body  and  drink  that  blood,  which 
atoned  God,  and  thereby  have  a  communion  with  Him  in  His  plea- 
sure and  delight."  (Charnock's  Works ;  Nicholl's  Edit. ;  vol.  iv., 
p.  408.) 

"  There  is  a  conveyance :  Take,  eat ;  Take,  drink ;  Take  Christ 
with  all  His  treasures."  (Ibid,  p.  406.) 
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>pired  together  at  that  time,  to  use  language  unsuitahle  to 
he  subject,  language  which  we  do  right  now  to  pronounce 
mistaken  and  misleading  ? 

"  What  bread  and  wine  do  physically  convey  to  the  body,  winch 
1  is  strength,  comfort,  nourishment,  that  doth  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  faith  convey  to  the  soul."    (Ibid.,  p.  409.) 

''This  precious  blood,  which  was  the  costly  price  of  man's  redemp- 
tion is  drunk,  received,  signified,  and  sealed  in  the  supper." 

(Swinnock's  Works,  Edit.  Nicholls,  vol.  i.,  p.  173.)  "  When  thou 
puttest  forth  the  hand  of  thy  body  to  take  the  bread  and  wine,  do 
thou  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ."  (Ibid,  p.  205.) 

"  He  hath  in  a  stupendous  way  appointed  His  own  body  and  blood 
to  be  received  and  shared  as  a  feast  among  us,  succeeding  that  sacri- 
fice once  offered  up.  1  Cor.  x.  16  :  '  The  bread  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  the  cup,  the  communion  of 
His  blood?'  (So  speaks  Paul,  a  most  faithful  interpreter  of  these 
mysteries)."  (Goodwin's  Works,  Nicholls  Edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  385.) 

"Now  it  [the  bread]  may  be  called  His  body,  because  His  blessing 
hath  infused  that  virtue  into  it,  that  it  doth  not  only  represent  His 

body,  but  convey  His  body  and  Himself  unto  us  When  we 

see  the  minister  give  the  bread  to  our  hand,  we  must  conceive  that 
Christ  as  truly  offereth  Himself  to  our  faith  to  be  received  of  us.  .  .  . 
The  eating  of  the  bread  and  drinking  of  the  wine  doth  signify  that 
His  flesh  and  blood  do  nourish  in  us  life  eternal,  as  the  bread  and 
wine  do  nourish  the  life  present."  (H.  Smith,  in  Works,  Nicholl's 
Edit.,  vol.  L,  pp.  46,47,  44.) 

"  Let  us  consider  his  [St.  Paul's]  earnest  assertion  The  cup 

of  blessing,  etc  That  is  to  say,  Have  not  we  that  truly  believe 

in  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  who  do  by  a  true  faith  eat  the  bread  and 
drink  the  wine  of  the  Sacrament :  have  we  not,  I  say,  our  very  true 
communion  with  the  body  and  blood,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner  ; 
yea,  with  the  whole  human  nature ;  yea,  and  thereby  even  with  whole 
Christ,  both  God  and  man?"  (Robert  Allen's  "Doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,"  Edit.  100(5,  bk.  iii.,  p.  56.) 
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I  trust  we  may  not  come  to  any  such,  conclusion,  and 
therefore,  I  desire  to  show  : 

IV.  That  this  language  is  the  proper  language  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  those  who  deny  the  Real  Objective 
Presence. 

If  it  be  not  the  proper  language  on  the  subject,  wherein 
is  its  impropriety  ? 

(1)  Is  it  that  this  language  teaches  of  a  participation  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  ? 

And  is  it  a  part  then  (I  speak  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Reformed) — is  it,  I  ask,  a  part  of  our  faith  to  believe,  that 
when  St.  Paul  has  taught  us  that  the  bread  broken  and  the 
cup  blessed  is  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  there  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper  no  communion  and  no 
participation  of  that  body  and  blood  ? 

Is  a  part  of  our  opinion,  that  whereas,  our  Lord  Himself 
has  taught  that  without  participation  of  His  flesh  and  blood 
we  can  have  no  true  life  in  our  souls — we  should  renounce 
all  participation  of  that  flesh  and  blood  in  the  very  sacra- 
ment consecrated  by  His  Word,  saying,  "This  my  body, 
This  is  my  blood" — and  leave  such  participation  to  be,  not 
the  exclusive  claim  only,  but  the  exclusive  possession  of 
those,  whom  we  regard  as  being  in  error  in  this  matter  ? 

Is  this,  I  ask,  a  part  of  our  faith  ?  And  I  am  sure  I 
may  take  an  answer  from  all  true  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England — "  God  Forbid  !  " 

(2)  Is  the  impropriety  then  in  the  teaching  of  the  reality 
and  verity  of  this  participation  ? 

But  our  Reformers  taught  that*  our  participation,  the 

*  "It  is  great  folly  to  say,  'verily '  and  'fleshly  '  are  all  one  thing. 
Indeed,  the  spiritual  eating  of  Christ's  body  by  faith  is  the  true 
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participation  of  our  souls  by  faith,  is  the  real  and  true,  the 
only  true  and  real  participation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
And  what  participation  is  that  which  we  would  have  without 
its  verity  and  reality  ? 

And  what  did  our  Lord  mean,  when  teaching  of  the 
necessity  of  that  participation,  He  added  that  solemn 
emphasis  in  those  words  which  He  said  before,  "  Verily, 
Verily,"  "Amen,  Amen"  ?  Listen  again  to  His  saying: — 
I  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you."  There  is  a  terrible  reality  and  verity  in  the  soul's  great 
need,  in  the  soul's  great  hunger.  There  is  a  "  verily  "  in 
the  telling,  by  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  of  the  necessity  of 
our  being  partakers  of  His  Body,  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  And  shall  there  be  no  verity,  no  truth  and  reality, 
no  "  verily  and  indeed  "  in  the  making  good  of  His  "Word, 
who  saith,  "My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed  "  ?  Shall  we  be  taught,  "  verily  and  indeed  "  to 
know  our  great  want,  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  being 
made  partakers  of  the  crucified  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
and  then  be  offended  at  being  taught  to  know  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  "  verily  and  indeed  "  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper?*  Let  every 
Christian  heart  answer  again — "  God  Forbid." 

eating;  and  he  that  eateth  the  same  most  spiritually  eateth  most 
truly."  (Jewel :  Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  468.) 

"  Tins  spiritual  receipt,  which  is  hy  faith,  is  so  effectual,  etc.  .  .  . 
God's  Holy  Word  knoweth  no  other  receipt  of  Christ's  very  body  and 
natural  flesh,  neither  in  the  Sacrament,  nor  without  it."  (Hutchin- 
son's Works,  p.  203.) 

*  "That  we  verily  and  undoubtedly  receive  Christ's  bod}-  in  the 
Sacrament,  it  neither  denied  nor  in  question  ....     The  thing  that 
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(3)  Is  the  impropriety  then  in  the  expressing  of  this  true 
participation  by  the  words,  "  taken  and  received  "  ?  But  is 
it  not  right  that  faith  should  be  taught  to  know  and  exercise 
her  true  office  of  taking,  and  receiving,  and  feeding  on  the 
gift  of  God?  To  think  that  this  taking  and  receiving, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  words  of  the  Article,  "  given, 
taken,  and  received,"  speak  of  a  giving  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest,*  and  a  taking  and  receiving  with  the  hand  and  the 
mouth  of  our  body,  is  utterly  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  to  fasten  on  them  a  sense  which  they  cannot 
fairly  bear.  To  know  something  of  the  language  of  our 
Reformers,  is  to  know  that  such  a  sense  they  would  not  have 
dreamt  of.  To  view  this  language  through  the  teaching  of 
the  Reformation,  is  to  see  that  our  Reformers  would  never 
have  accepted  such  an  interpretation.  The  language  of  the 
Catechism  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  language.f  They 

is  inwardly  received  in  faith  and  in  spirit,  is  received  verily  and 
indeed."    (Jewel's  Works.    Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  475.) 

*  It  is  not  (of  course)  denied  that  in  an  inferior  sense  the  minister 
may  be  said  to  give  the  res  sacramenti,  inasmuch  as  ministerially  he 
delivers  the  signs  and  seals  by  which  they  are  exhibited.  In  tins 
sense  Swinnock  the  Puritan  says:  "  So  doth  the  Church  by  this 
sacrament  bestow  on  all  her  children,  through  Christ,  that  food  which 
is  needful  for  health  and  strength."  (Works,  Nichol's  Edit.,  vol.  i., 
p.  182.)  "  Might  we  not,"  asks  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  "  be  said  to 
give  an  estate  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  another  the  title-deeds  and 
conveyance  of  the  property?"  (Charge,  1869,  p.  144.) 

Brooks  the  Puritan  said :  "  With  Chrysostom,  I  had  rather  give 
my  life  to  a  murderer,  than  Christ's  body  to  an  unworthy  receiver ; 
and  had  rather  to  suffer  my  own  blood  to  be  poured  out  like  water, 
than  to  tender  Christ's  blessed  blood  to  any  base  liver."  (See  Appendix 
to  Memoir  in  Brooks's  Works,  vol.,  i.,  pp.  49,  50,  of  Nichol's  Edition.) 

f  The  following  is  from  Dean  Goode : — 

"  If  we  take  the  words  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  their 
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spoke  and  taught,  as  the  Catechism  speaks  and  teaches,  of 
taking  and  receiving.  But  their  taking  and  receiving 
belong  to  the  actions,  and  the  working,  not  of  the  body,  but 
of  the  soul.  In  their  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  the 
elements  only,  but  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  ordi- 
nance bear  a  certain  sacramental  and  spiritual  signification. 
Something  in  the  same  way  as  in  baptism,  not  "the  outward 
visible  sign "  only,  but  the  "  form  "  of  going  down  to  the 
washing  and  rising  again  from  the  water,*  have  their 
spiritual  counterpart,  not  only  in  the  washing  of  the  soul 
in  Christ's  blood,  but  also  in  the  soul's  going  down  to  be 
buried  with  Christ  and  to  rise  again  with  Him — Baptism, 
representing  to  us  our  profession,  that  as  Christ  died  and 
rose,  so  should  we  also,  being  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism 
into  death,  reckon  ourselves  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  — some- 
thing in  the  same  way,  the  matter  stands  with  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  view  of  our  Reformers  and  their 

tense,  then  the  statement  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received,'  can  be  understood  but  in  one  way, 
that  is,  that  they  are  so  taken  and  received  by  the  soul  in  a  spiritual 
manner.  And  this  is  the  manner  in  which  our  Church  tells  us,  in 
her  28th  Article,  that  they  are  received.  And  the  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  who  held  this  view,  were  very  careful  to  express 
themselves  in  the  strongest  terms  as  to  the  reality  of  this  reception, 
and  to  point  out  that  it  was  quite  as  true  and  real  a  reception,  and 
far  more  so,  for  all  spiritual  purposes,  than  a  reception  by  the  mouth 
could  be.  And  it  is  only  from  the  too  prevalent  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  phraseology  in  use  at  that  period,  that  these  words  of  our 
Catechism  have  ever  created  a  difficulty  or  suggested  a  doubt  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church  on  the  subject."  (Goode  on  Eucharist, 
ii.,  p.  090.) 

*  See  Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  577,  sqq. 
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successors.  They  see  in  it,  not  only  the  reality  represented  by 
the  visible  element ;  not  only  the  reality  for  the  soul  in  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  the  soul  is  to  be  strength- 
ened and  refreshed,  as  the  body  by  the  bread  and  wine ;  and 
not  only  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  pouring  out  of  the 
wine,  do  they  see  a  sacramental  action,  with  a  sacramental 
signification,  even  a  showing  forth  of  the  Lord's  death ;  but 
they  regard  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  given  to  the  soul's 
faith,  even  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  given  to  the  body  ; — 
given  to  the  soul  by  a  present  Saviour,  a  Saviour  seen  by  the 
eye  of  faith ;  even  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  given  to  the 
body  by  a  present  minister,  a  minister  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
body  ;*  and  they  regard  the  believer's  soul  as  doing  by  faith 
just  what  the  body  does  when  it  takes  the  elements  in  its 
hand  ;  they  see  in  the  soul  the  hand  of  faith  stretched  out  to 
take,  and  the  mouth  of  faith  ready  to  receive  ;  even  as  the 
mouth  of  the  body  receives  the  visible  element,  even  so  faith, 
the  soul's  mouth,  receiving  verily  and  indeed  that  which  is 
signified  and  sealed  by  the  bread  and  wine  outwardly  re- 
ceived according  to  Christ's  institution.  Yes,  the  soul  thus 
receiving  verily  and  indeed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  the  believer  may  feed  on  Him  in  His  heart  by  faith 
with  thanksgiving. 

This  giving,  taking,  and  receiving  is  all  inward  and 
spiritual,  though  having  their  exact  counterpart  in  actions 
outward  and  visible. f 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

f  "  As  with  our  corporal  eyes,  corporal  hands,  and  mouths,  we  do 
corporally  see,  feel,  taste,  and  eat  the  bread,  and  drink  the  wine 
(being  the  sign  and  Sacraments  of  Christ's  body;)  even  so  with  our 
spiritual  eyes,  hands,  and  mouths,  we  do  spiritually  see,  feel,  taste, 
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This  giving,  taking,  and  receiving  pertains  entirely  to 
the  soul.  It  is  only  and  entirely  "  after  a  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner."  It  is  in  every  part  and  particular 
belonging  to  the  invisible.  It  is  a  giving  to  the  soul,  and 
a  receiving  by  the  soul.  And  this  none  the  less,  because  it 
is  pictured  and  represented  by,  and  not  only  so,  but  bound 
up  by  Christ's  institution  and  blessing,  with  the  visible 
taking  and  receiving  of  that  visible  thing,  which  signifies 
and  seals  the  invisible  gift  to  the  soul.* 

In  this  giving,  taking  and  receiving,  the  Giver  is  no  priest 

and  eat  His  very  flesh,  and  drink  His  very  blood."  (Cranmer  on 
Lord's  Supper,  p.  226.) 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says  : — "  Christians  are  spiritual  men ; 
faith  is  their  mouth,  and  wisdom  is  their  food,  and  believing  is  man- 
ducation,  and  Christ  is  their  life."    (Vol.  viii.,  p.  24.) 

So  Bishop  Hall  says  : — "  My  bodily  eye  doth  not  more  truly  see 
bread  and  wine,  than  the  eye  of  my  faith  sees  the  body  and  blood  of 
my  dear  Redeemer ;  .  .  .  .  my  hand  does  not  more  sensibly  take,  nor 
my  mouth  more  really  eat  this  bread,  than  my  soul  doth  spiritually 
receive  and  feed  on  the  bread  of  life."  (Bishop  Hall:  Works,  vol.  vii., 
p.  512 ;  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

So  Calvin : — "  Sacram  illam  carnis  et  sanguinis  sui  communica- 
tionem,  quae  vitam  suam  in  nos  transfundit  Christus  non  secus  ac  si 
in  ossa  et  medullas  penetraret,  in  Ccena  etiam  testatur,  et  obsignat. 
....  Si  verum  est  praeberi  nobis  signum  visibile,  ad  obsignandum 
invisibilis  rei  donationem  :  accepto  corporis  s}Tnbolo,  non  minus 
corpus  etiam  ipsum  nobis  dari  certo  confidamus."  (Institutes,  lib.  iv., 
ch.  xvii.,  §  10,  Fo.  489  ;  Edit.  1618,  Geneva.) 

"  Summa  sit,  non  aliter  animas  nostras  came  et  sanguine  Christi 
pasci,  quam  panis  et  vinum  corporalem  vitam  tuentur  et  sustinent. 
Noque  enim  aliter  quodraret  analogia  signi,  nisi  alimentum  suum 
animse  in  Christo  reperirent:  quod  fieri  non  potest  nisi  nobiscum 
Christus  vere  in  unum  coalescat,  nosque  reficiat  camis  suae  esu  et 
sanguinis  potu."  (Ibid,  Fo.  489,  a.) 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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that  stands  before  any  altar  on  earth.  It  is  God  Himself, 
not  a  mortal  man,  Who,  in  our  duly  receiving  these  holy  mys- 
teries or  signs,  vouchsafes  to  feed  us  with  the  true  spiritual 
food  of  our  soul.  The  Giver  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the 
One  Eternal  Priest.  It  is  He  whom  faith  only  sees,  but 
whom  faith  sees  indeed,  as  a  present,  personal  Saviour.  And 
the  taking  is  the  work  of  no  outstretched  hand  of  the  body, 
and  the  receiving  is  the  opening  of  no  bodily  lips.  No ! 
but  the  taking  is  not  less  real,  when  the  soul  which  is 
labouring,  not  for  the  meat  which  perish  eth,  but  for  that 
meat  which  endureth  unto  eternal  life,  and  which  he  knows 
the  Son  of  man  will  give  ;  when  the  soul  which  knows  its 
need  of  a  Saviour,  knows  its  need  of  being  made  partaker 
of  the  sacrifice  of  His  death — draws  near,  not  merely  with 
a  bodily  approach  to  the  Lord's  table,  but  draws  near 
with  faith  to  the  very  Lord  of  the  table,  whose  voice  is 
heard  speaking  those  comfortable  words  to  its  great  need, 
"  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  and  draws  near  to  receive, 
with  the  full  assurance  of  faith — to  receive,  not  from  the 
bread  and  wine,  not  from  the  minister,*  but  with  bread  and 

*  Mr.  Cobb  appears  to  me  to  be  mistaken  when  he  represents 
the  Church  as  saying  to  her  children,  on  what  he  would  call  the  sub- 
jective theory,  "You  do  verily  and  indeed  receive  the  elements,  and 
you  do  verily  and  indeed  receive  Christ,  but  there  is  no  correspondence 
between  the  two  receptions."  (Sequel,  p.  290.)  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  correspondence  is  very  close  and  intimate. 

Beza  says : — "  Signa  .  .  .  .  ,  miram  convenientiam  et  analogiam 
habent  cum  lis  rebus  quarum  vivse  sunt  imagines,  propter  characterem 
illis  ex  Dei  verbo  impressum."  (Beza :  Tract.  Theol.  Genev.,  1582, 
vol.  i.,  p.  27.  See  Jewel,  Harding  and  Thess.,  p.  780;  Bullinger's 
Decades,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  329,  330  ;  Calvin's  Institutes,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xvii., 
§  3  and  10;  Brevint's  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice,  pp.  14, 15.) 
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wine,  and  with  the  receipt  of  that  food*  for  the  body  from  the 
minister's  hand,f  to  receive  from  Christ  Himself  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  good  to  the  soul  the  full  and  blessed  meaning 
of  His  own  words : — "He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day." 

(4)  But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  every  other  objec- 
tion being  removed,  it  can  hardly  be  proper  language  to 
express  the  view  of  those  who  deny  the  corporal  presence, — 
to  say  that  what  is  received  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  objection  would  seem  to  take  something  of  this  form : 
— "It  might  be  suitable  language  for  you  to  say  that 
you  receive  the  benefits  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  body  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood.  But  in  the 
Catechism  you  say  not  this,  but  that  you  receive  verily  and 
indeed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  themselves." 

But  HookerJ  speaks  of  it  as  universally  confessed  to  be 

*  Non  dubhim  est  qiiin  Dens,  qui  summe  fidelis  est,  praeter  signa 
visibilia,  rem  ipsam  quoque,  id  est,  Jesum  Christum  una  cum  omnibus 
ipsius  opibus,  vere  et  absque  ullo  dolo  fruendum  semper  offerat,  qua 
ratione  dici  potest  ac  debet  (Dei  videlicet  promittentis  respectu)  res 
ipsa  cum  signis  semper  vere  esse  conjuncta."  (Beza,  Tract.  Theol. 
Genev.,  1582,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27,  28.) 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

I "  See  Keble's  Edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  355.  "  He  (Calvin)  was  well 
aware  that  to  assert  only  an  application  of  the  merit  or  virtue  of 
Christ's  passion,  in  the  Eucharist,  came  not  fully  up  to  many  strong 
expressions  of  the  ancient  Fathers  relating  to  our  union  with  the 
natural  and  now  glorified  body;  nay,  it  appeared  to  fall  short  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine."    (Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  600.) 

When  Chedsey  argued  against  Cranmer,  "It  is  not  true  that  you 
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most  true  that  "  the  efficacy  of  His  body  and  blood  is  not 
all  we  receive  in  this  Sacrament."    And  for  myself  I  feel 

say,  there  to  be  not  the  substance  of  His  body,  but  the  efficacy  alone 
thereof,"  Craniner  answered,  "Thus  3-011  gather  upon  mine  answer, 
as  though  I  did  mean  of  the  efficacy,  and  not  of  the  substance  of  the 
body;  but  I  mean  of  them  both,  as  well  of  the  efficacy  as  of  the 
substance."  (Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments ;  Edit.  Seeley  ;  vol.  vi. 
p.  446.) 

Jewel  declares — "We  say  and  believe  that  we  receive  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  truly ;  and  not  a  figure  or  sign ;  but  even  that  body 
which  suffered  death  on  the  cross,  and  that  blood  which  was  shed  for 

the  forgiveness  of  sins  We  say  there  is  no  other  substantial 

food  of  our  souls ;  and  that  He  is  divided  among  all  the  faithful ;  and 
that  he  is  void  of  salvation  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  whosoever  is  not 
partaker  of  His  body  and  blood.  This  we  say,  and  may  not  flee  from 
it  hereafter."    (Jewel,  Harding,  Thess.,  etc... p.  1110.) 

"  Non  auferimus  e  Ccena  alimentum  vitse,  carnem,  et  sanguinem 
Christi,  et  Christum  ipsum.  Nam  nisi  animoe  nostras  hoc  pabulo 
fuerint  pastas,  neque  quam  vitam  habiturae  sunt."  (Praef.  Apol.  to 
"  Consensus  Orthodoxus,"  Zurich,  1605,  under  "Non  sumus  Sacra- 
mentarii.") 

"  Quidam  nobis  perperam  adscribant,  nos  spiritualem  manduca- 
tionem  ejusmodi  docere,  qua  non  corpus  Christi,  sed  tantum  ejus 
meritum  et  efficacia  percipiatur  :  quos  nobis  injuriam  facere,  libri  et 
confessiones  a  nostris  editse  satis  docent."  (Ibid,  under  "Manducatio 
Corporis  Christi  duplex.") 

Calvin  says  : — We  must  needs  unfeignedly  receive  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Supper."  (In  Coverdale,  Fruitful  Lessons, 
p.  441.) 

Again  : — "  In  the  Supper  Christ  giveth  unto  us  the  very  substanee 
of  His  body  and  blood,  that  we  may  with  full  right  possess  Him,  and 
in  possessing  Him  be  called  into  the  society  of  all  His  good  tilings." 
(Ibid,  p.  441.) 

Again : — "  The  Lord  doth  in  very  deed  give  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  we  do 
unfeignedly  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Ibid,  p.  461.) 

Again : — "  With  one  voice  therefore  we  all  confess,  that  when  we 
do,  according  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord,  receive  the  sacrament 


a  a  manner  bound  to  enter  something  like  a  protest  against* 
ucli  a  use  of  language  as  would  seem  to  surrender  the 
ieality  of  the  reception  by  faith  q/  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  themselves^  because  the  language  which  tells  of  that 

dth  faith,  we  are  undoubtedly  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  the 
)ody  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Ibid,  p.  405.) 

*  If  any  shelter  be  needed  for  such  a  saying,  let  me  be  allowed  to 
shelter  niyself  under  the  following  weighty  words  of  Dean  Goode : — 

"  And  while  the  use  of  such  phraseology,  as  for  instance  in  our 
Catechism,  has  exposed  us  to  the  charge  of  Romish  doctrine,  and 
;ended  to  mislead  uninformed  individuals  among  us,  who  have  not 
oeen  taught  to  understand  these  words  in  their  intended  meaning, 
there  has  also  been  an  important  object  in  view  in  their  use ;  and 
that  is,  that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  a  phrase- 
ology which  in  its  spiritual  sense  is  the  proper  phraseology  to  adopt 
in  the  matter,  and  appear  to  deny  that  high  and  sacred  purpose 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  that  misapprehension  of  our  meaning  which  arises  from 
a  carnal  and  earthly-minded  interpretation  of  the  words.  Nay  more, 
this  is  the  phraseology  which  our  blessed  Lord  himself  has  used  to 
describe  our  reception  of  Him.  And  therefore  in  hesitating  to  adopt 
it,  we  should  be  making  our  wisdom  rather  than  His  the  standard  by 
which  to  be  guided.  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.'  Justly  then  does  our  Cate- 
chism say,  that  '  His  body  and  blood  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.'  And  the  only  reason 
why  any  difficult)-  is  experienced  in  the  interpretation  of  these  words 
is,  that  men  are  apt  to  run  off  immediately  to  the  notion  of  bodily 
eating,  and  drinking,  because  our  Lord  has  graciously  instituted  a  rite 
in  winch  by  visible  and  bodily  acts  we  are  reminded  of  the  spiritual 
acts  expressed  in  His  words ;  forgetting  that  all  which  is  seen  and 
done  in  that  rite,  i.  e.,  both  the  tilings  given  to  and  received  by  the 
body  and  the  acts  of  the  body,  are  but  outward  representations  of 
that  spiritual  gift  and  that  spiritual  act  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
soul  of  the  ordinance."  (Goode  on  Eucharist ;  Preface,  pp.  viii.,  ix.) 
t  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 
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reality  has  been  perverted  by  some  to  a  sense  we  repu- 
diate. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  the  objection  which  I  am  dealing 
with,  is  one  which  is  felt  sometimes  as  a  difficulty  by  not  a 
few  who  would  desire  to  take  their  stand  firmly  and  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  They  feel  afraid  of  the 
language  which  for  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
was  the  language  on  the  subject,  I  might  almost  say,  of 
universal  Protestantism ;  and  regard  it  as  not  sufficiently 
guarded  and  accurate. 

They  shrink  from  its  use  because  they  fear  its  abuse. 

They  think  the  true  teaching  (the  teaching  really  meant) 
might  be  more  correctly  expressed  by  such  words  as,  "  the 
Blessings  purchased  by  Christ  Body  and  Blood  are  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received." 

But  such  persons,  may,  in  all  lovingkindness  be  asked  to 
consider  well,  whether  the  language  of  the  Catechism  is  not 
more  scriptural.  And  if  more  scriptural,  must  it  not, 
therefore,  be  more  proper  language  to  express  our*  views, 
who  take  Scripture  as  our  Rule  of  faith  ? 

Is  it  not  wise — is  it  not  right  that  our  formularies  should 
bear  witness  for  us,  that  "  our  Church  believes  "  (to  use  the 

*  Archbishop  Seeker  says  that  the  words  in  the  Catechism  are 
"  intended  to  show  that  our  Church  as  truly  believes  the  strongest 
assertions  of  Scripture  concerning  this  sacrament,  as  the  Church  of 
Rome  doth ;  only  takes  more  care  to  understand  them  in  the  right 
meaning  :  which  is,  that  though,  in  one  sense,  all  communicants 
equally  partake  of  what  Christ  calls  his  body  and  blood,  that  is,  the 
outward  signs  of  them ;  yet  in  a  much  more  important  sense,  the 
Faithful  only,  the  pious  and  virtuous  Receiver,  eats  his  flesh  and 
drinks  his  blood."  (Lectures  on  the  Catechism,  vol.  ii.,p.  250.  Edit. 
1769.  SeeEccl.  History  Society's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  1473, 
and  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  724.) 
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;  iguage  of  Archbishop  Seeker)  "  the  strongest  assertions 
i  Scripture  concerning  this  Sacrament  "? 
But,  further,  I  would  venture  to  ask  such  persons  as 

•  efer  to  speak  of  receiving  the  benefits,  instead  of  receiv- 
y  the  thing  from  which  the  benefits  come, — Do  you  mean 

•  express  the  receiving  of  some  portion  of  the  benefits  cut 
> :  and  dissociated  from  the  thing  ?*  You  will  answer, 
No,"  for  you  know  well  that  what  is  needed  and  what  is 
:ered  is  the  full  and  entire  possession  of  all  the  benefits, 
id  that  they  cannot  be  really  sundered  or  severed  from  the 
[E  thing.  Then  allow  me  to  say  that  you  mean  by  the 
•ssession  of  the  benefits — the  very  beneficial  possession 
'  the  thing  :  You  mean  by  receiving  the  benefit — a 
ceiving  of  the  actual  possession!  of  the  thing  for  all 
jrposes  for  which  you  can  possibly  need  it  or  use  it 

•  Whenever  in  tins  section  I  use  the  words  "  the  thing,"  the  reader 
ill,  I  trust,  understand  that  it  is  written,  and  is  to  be  read,  with  all 
verence,  as  meaning  the  "  Res  Sacramenti,"  the  "  thing  signified  " 
cramentally  by  the  bread  winch  we  break,  which  is  the  very  true 
ucified  body  of  the  Son  of  God. 

f  "  If  thou  doubtest  of  so  great  wealth  and  felicity  that  is  wrought 
c  thee,  0  man,  call  to  thy  mind  that,  therefore  hast  thou  received 
to  thine  own  possession  the  everlasting  verity,  our  Saviour  Jesus 
hrist,  to  confirm  to  thy  conscience  the  truth  of  all  this  matter.  Thou 
ist  received  Him,  if  in  true  faith  and  repentance  of  heart  thou 
ist  received  Him ;  if  in  purpose  of  amendment  thou  hast  received 
in  for  an  everlasting  gage,  or  pledge  of  thy  salvation.  Thou  hast 
ceived  His  body  which  was  once  broken,  and  His  blood  which 
as  shed  for  the  remission  of  thy  sin.  Thou  hast  received  His 
>dy,  to  have  within  thee  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
host,  for  to  dwell  with  thee,  to  endow  thee  with  grace,  to  strengthen 
lee  against  thine  enemies,  and  to  comfort  thee  with  their  presence, 
'hou  hast  received  His  body  to  endow  thee  with  everlasting  right- 
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or  enjoy  it.*  And  that  which  makes  it  the  most  prope 
language  to  speak  of  the  receiving  and  possessing  the  thinc 
is  not  only,  I  conceive,  that  it  is  most  scriptural,  hut  als 
that  hereby  are  taught  two  very  important  truths,  an 
hereby  are  excluded  two  pernicious  mistakes.  (1)  Th 
first  error  thus  excluded,  is  the  error  of  thinking  that  ther 
may  he  some  limitation  to  the  benefits  which  the  soul  ma; 
thus  be  partaker  of.  For  the  truth  taught  here  seems  t 
say  "  Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  it  shall  be  filled,  for  her 
is  no  mere  giving  you  of  any  fixed  and  circumscribe! 
amount  of  blessing,  that  you  should  be  able  to  believe  tha 

eousness,  to  ensure  thee  of  everlasting  bliss,  and  life  of  thy  soul. 
(Homily  of  the  Resurection,  p.  389.) 

In  Iris  earlier  writings  Luther  taught,  "  Cum  sic  dicit :  Hoc  es 
corpus  meum  quod  pro  vobis  traditur  :  quid  quseso  aliud  dicit,  quar 
hoc  ?  En  ego  ipse  sum,  que  pro  te  trador,  hunc  thesaurum  tibi  done 
omnium  istorum,  quae  habeo,  tu  quoque  sis  possessor,  si  quid  tit 
deerit,  mihi  deerit ;  justitiam  meam,  beatitudinem  meam,  et  vitar 
reternam  tibi  dono."  (See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  Partii 
in  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  12.    Geneva,  1681.) 

"  But  what  then  ?  Do  not  we  in  the  Sacrament  truly  partake  c 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  God  forbid  that  any  one  should  den 
it.  There  is  none  that  understands  anything  of  the  sacrament  bu 
must  acknowledge  that  therein,  to  all  worthy  receivers,  the  body  an 
blood  of  Christ  is  both  given  and  likewise  received  by  them.  Thi 
is  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  she  doth  so  often  df 
clare  that  she  owns  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  t 
all  that  worthily  receive  the  sacrament."  (Archbishop  Sharp 
Works.    Edit.  Oxford,  1829,  vol.  v.,  p.  282,  283.) 

*  This  sacrament,  duly  given  and  faithfully  received,  makes  th 
thing  which  it  represents  as  really  present  for  our  use,  and  as  reall 
powerful  in  order  to  our  salvation,  as  if  the  Thing  itself  were  newl 
done  or  in  doing."  (Brevint's  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrific 
p.  7.    Edit.  Oxford,  1673.) 
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is  much  and  that  much  are  yours  ;  but  here  is  the  giving 
you — making  over  to  your  faith  the  very  crucified  body  and 
.ood  of  Christ — that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  '  Christ 
[ed  for  me/  that  so,  with  that,  you  may  be  able  to  say, 
111  things  are  mine.'*    And,  therefore,  any  straitening 

•  limiting  the  blessing  you  receive,  can  never  come  from 
ay  straitening  or  limiting  of  that,  which,  in  its  power  to 
less,  you  receive.  It  can  only  come  from  the  straitening  of 
our  own  soul's  apprehension.    Therefore,  let  thy  soul  open 

*  This  can  scarcely  be  expressed  more  forcibly  than  by  the  Puri- 
m,  Sibbes,  "  This  bread  thus  broken  is  given.  Here  God  bringeth 
is  Son  bathed  in  his  blood.  The  Father  seeth  him  in  his  gore 
lood,  and  saith,  Take  him.  .  .  .  Besides  the  offer  there  is  a  further 
ctiud  delivery  of  it.  Take,  eat.  They  take,  eat  and  drink.  "What 
I  represented  by  this  ?  It  representeth  a  further  point,  that  we  are 
iot  only  in  Christ,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bones,  but  that 
Christ  is  actually  delivered  ;  that  we  seize  ['  take  possession  ']  upon 
lira.  When  we  see  the  bread  and  wine  taken,  he  meaneth  that 
lereby  we  by  faith  do  accept  of  Christ,  and  do  lay  hold  of  him. 
lere  is  the  foundation  of  our  comfort,  that  a  Christian  may  say  of 
Christ,  that  he  can  be  assured  of  nothing  so  much  which  he  possesseth 
or  his  own,  as  he  may  be  of  him.  His  cloak  upon  his  back,  his  house 
ie  dwells  in,  his  lands,  yea,  the  blood  in  his  veins,  and  whatsoever 
ie  hath,  is  not  so  much  his  ;  he  cannot  be  so  assured  thereof  as  of 
Christ,  Take  him.  There  is  delivery  and  seizement  of  Christ — as 
by  the  ring  of  a  door — we  are  interested  into  heaven,  and  if  he  be 
ours,  with  him  we  have  all  things."  ("Works:  NicholTs  Edit.,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  67,  68.) 

The  same  truth  is  thus  clearly  expressed  by  Archbishop  Sandys  : — 
"In  that  he  saith  'Take,  eat :  drink  ye  all  of  this,'  he  evidently  de- 
clareth  that  his  body  and  blood  are  by  this  sacrament  assured  to  be 
no  less  ours  than  his.  ...  He  made  himself  all  ours:  ours  his 
passions,  ours  his  merits,  ours  Iris  victory,  ours  his  glory ;  and  there- 
fore he  giveth  himself  and  all  his,  in  this  sacrament  wholly  unto  us." 
(Archbishop  Sandys's  Sermons;  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  303.) 
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its  mouth,  wide,  for  it  cannot  desire,  or  ask  for,  or  expect,  o: 
believe,  too  much." 

(2)  And  the  second  error  thus  excluded,  is  the  error  o 
thinking  that  there  can  be  any  sundering  of  the  benefit 
from*  the  thing,  that  the  benefits  can  come  to  us  an] 
otherwise  than  from  that  thing — that  we  ever  can  receive 
or  ought  to  believe  that  we  receive  the  benefits,  withoul 
being  truly  made  beneficially  partakers  of  the  thing — thai 
we  may  believe  that  we  are  justified,  without  believing  ir 
Christ  and  His  atonement — that  we  may  believe  that  we 
have  received  adoption,  without  believing  that  Christ  dieo 
for  us — believe  that  we  are  partakers  of  life  without  believ- 
ing that  we  are  partakers  of  Christ's  death,  believe  that  we 
receive  what  Christ  died  to  give  us  without  believing  that 
our  faith  does  indeed  beneficially  receive,  for  this  very 
purpose,  that  very  fleshf  which  was  crucified  for  us. 

*  u  The  truth  which  must  be  held  is  this :  that  we  do  not  here 
receive  only  the  benefits  that  flow  from  Christ ;  but  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  that  is,  Christ  himself  crucified.  For  as  none  can  be 
made  partaker  of  the  virtue  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  his  bodily 
sustenance,  unless  he  first  do  receive  the  substance  of  those  creatures: 
so  neither  can  any  participate  in  the  benefits  arising  from  Christ  to 
his  spiritual  relief,  except  he  first  have  communion  with  Christ  him- 
self.   We  must  '  have  the  Son,'  before  we  '  have  life,'  and,  therefore, 

'  eat'  him  we  must  This  is  that '  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 

man,  and  drinking  of  His  blood,'  which  our  Saviour  insisteth  so  much 
upon,  in  the  sixth  of  John."  (Archbishop  Ussher's  Sermon  before 
Parliament,  1620.    Works ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  429,  430.) 

So  Calvin"  had  said, — "Dixi  Christum  sua  nobis  bona  non  commui- 

care,  nisi  quatenus  ipse  noster  est  Corpus  Christi  vere  spiritu- 

alem  esse  cibum,  cujus  substantia  animae  nostras  pascuntur,  et  vivunt  : 
idque  non  minus  vere  in  sacra  Coena  nobis  prtestari,  quam  extemo 
symbolo  figuratur."  ("  Secunda  Defensio  ;"  in  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
067.    Amsterdam,  1667.) 

f  "  That  which  quickeneth  us  is  the  Spirit  of  the  second  Adam, 
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Indeed  I  believe  that  the  force  of  the  objection  I  am 
ealing  with,  would  be  altogether  broken,  if  it  were  well 
onsidered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  possibility  of  our 

nd  his  flesh  that  wherewith  he  quickeneth  Doth  any  man 

oubt  but  that  even  from  the  flesh  of  Christ  our  very  bodies  do  re- 
eive  that  life  which  shall  make  them  glorious  at  the  latter  day  .  .  ? 

  It  is  of  necessity  that  as  well  our  present  sanctification 

into  newness  of  life,  as  the  future  restoration  of  our  bodies  should 
>resuppose  a,  participation  of  the  grace,  efficacy,  merit  or  virtue  of  His 
<o(h/  and  blood,  without  which  foundation  first  laid  there  is  no  place 
or  those  other  operations  of  the  Spiiit  of  Christ  to  ensue."  (Hooker, 
Works,  Edit,  Keble,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  251—253.) 

'  "  Vitam  spiritualem,  quam  nobis  Christus  largitur,  non  in  eo  dun- 
axat  sitam  esse  confitemur,  quod  Spiritu  suo  nos  vivificat,  sed  quod 
Spiritus  etiam  sui  virtute  carnis  sile  vivificoe  nos  facit  participes, 
ma  participatione  in  vitam  seternam  pascamur."  ("  Confessio  de 
Sucharistia,"  drawn  up  by  Farel,  Calvin  and  Viret,  and  signed  by 
Bucer  and  Capito — quoted  from  Hardwick's  Reformation,  pp.  167, 
108.  Note.) 

'  "Neque  censerem  recusandam  quin  huic  nostrseformulae,  Christum 
spiritualiter  adesse  in  Ccena,  simihs  quoque  interpretatio  adjungatur, 
ne  quis  nos  existimet  virtutem  Christi  ab  ipsa  Christi  came  separare, 
vrel  spirituale  corpus  ai  affingere."  (Beza:  Tract.  Theol.  Genev.,  1582, 
vol.,  i.,p.  209.) 

"  The  divine  nature  indeed  is  the  prune  fountain  of  life  to  all,  but, 
though  inexhaustible  in  itself,  yet  a  fountain  whereof  we  cannot 
Irink,  save  as  it  is  derived  unto  us  through  the  human  nature  of 
Christ."    (Dean  Jackson's  Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  36  ;  Edit.  Oxford,  1844.) 

"  We  are  to  believe  and  acknowledge,  that  as  God  the  Father  cloth 
neither  forgive  nor  vouchsafe  reconciliation,  but  for  the  merits  and 
satisfaction  of  His  only  Son  ;  so  neither  will  He  vouchsafe  to  convey 
this  or  any  other  blessing  unto  us,  which  His  Son  has  purchased  for 
us,  but  only  through  His  Son  ;  not  only  through  him  as  our  Advocate 
and  Intercessor,  but  through  him  as  our  Mediator  ;  that  is,  through 
his  humanity,  as  the  organ  or  conduit,  or  as  the  only  bond,  by  which 

we  are  united  and  reconciled  unto  the  Divine  nature  The 

Spirit  of  life,  whereby  our  adoption  and  election  is  sealed  unto  us,  is 
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being  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  or  efficacy  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  without  being  made  beneficially  partakers  of  the 
very  sacrifice  itself.  No  possibility  of  receiving  the  blessings 
purchased  by  Christ's  body  and  blood  without,  in  some 
sense,  receiving  verily  and  indeed  that  very  body  and 
blood.* 

If  our  souls  are  washed  and  made  white,  they  are  washed 
and  made  white  only  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.    There  is 

the  real  participation  of  Christ's  body,  which  was  broken,  and  of 
Christ's  blood,  which  was  shed  for  us."  (Ibid,  p.  40.) 

*  Bishop  Patrick  says  that  the  consecrated  elements  "  do  not 
merely  figure  to  us  the  breaking  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  shedding 
of  his  blood,  but  are  a  pledge  of  that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  which 
they  represent.    What  that  grace  is  we  are  taught  in  our  Catechism ; 
when  it  tells  us  that  it  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily 
and  indeed  received  of  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  is,  they 
have  a  real  part  and  portion  given  them  in  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  whose  body  was  broken  and  blood  shed  for  re- 
mission of  sins.    They  truly  and  indeed  partake  of  the  virtue  of  His 
bloody  sacrifice ;  whereby  He  hath  obtained  an  eternal  redemption  foi 
us.    This  is  the  meaning,  sure,  of  partaking  of  His  body  and  blood 
which  are  here  communicated.   Because  this  bread  and  wine  do  noi 
become  His  body  and  blood,  by  ceasing  to  be  bread  and  wine ;  but 
tendering  them  to  us  as  a  spiritual  grace.    Their  efficacy,  therefore 
and  virtue,  by  the  divine  favour  is  made  ours.  All  the  effects  and  benefit 
of  His  passion  are  imparted  to  us  by  these,  which  in  themselves  art 
but  God's  creatures  of  bread  and  wine;  yet  by  His  appointmen 
become  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  His  Son.    In  short  there  i 
nothing  which  the  body  and  blood,  of  Christ  can  be  to  the  spirit 
of  men,  but  by  these  tokens  He  exhibits  it  to  us,  and  gives  us  ai 
interest  in  it.    This  is  spiritually  to  eat  His  flesh,  and  drin 
His  blood,  as  both  our  Church  and  the  ancient  speak.    Our  soul 
entertain  and  feast  themselves  upon  His  sacrifice ;  being  really  mad 
partakers  of  whatsoever  his  body  and  blood  can  do  for  them. 
(Christian  Sacrifice;  Part  ii.,  sec.  vi.,  pp.  53,  54:  Edit.  1090.) 
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no  separating  the  washing  from  the  blood.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  our  souls  are  fed,  and  nourished,  and  refreshed, 
by  receiving  the  justification  and  adoption  which  come  of 
Christ's  atoning  death,  they  must  be  nourished,  and  re- 
freshed, and  strengthened,  by  feeding  on  Christ's  crucified 
body  and  blood.  There  is  no  separating  the  feeding  from 
the  sacrifice  ;  no  separating  the  receiving  from  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Christ  and  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  and 
Christ's  salvation  can  never  be  sundered,  so  that  one  should 
be  received  without  the  other.  Christ's  Sacraments  may 
by  unbelief,  be  sundered  from  all  these.  Christ's  Sacraments 
may  be  received  without  any  one  of  these.  But  not  one  of 
these  can  be  received  alone.  He  that  would  be  partaker  of 
the  everlasting  life  which  Christ  gives,  must  be  partaker  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  which  Christ  gave  and  still  gives.  He 
that  would  be  partaker  of  that  flesh  and  blood,  to  feed  his 
soul  withal,  can  be  partaker  thereof  only  by  coming  to  Him, 
who  says,  "  He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and 
he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst. 

Our  redemption  and  its  blessed  fruits ;  the  ransom  price 
and  the  liberty  of  the  ransomed  souls  :  these  things  should 
ever  be  viewed  in  their  inseparable  connexion.  Christ's 
work  and  Christ's  grace  can  never  be  sundered  in  fact,  and 
should  never  be  sundered  in  faith.  They  can  never  be 
sundered  in  fact,  i.  e.,  as  effect  can  have  no  existence 
except  as  derived  from  its  sole  cause.  "  We  have  redemp- 
tion, even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  but  we  have  it  and  can 
have  it  only  "  through  His  blood."  But  for  that  death  and 
blood-shedding  we  could  not  have  it.  Apart  from,  i.  e.y 
except  as  coming  from,  that  death  and  blood-shedding,  still 
we  cannot  have  it.  They  should  never  be  sundered  in 
faith,  for  faith  is  taught  by  Gfod's  Spirit,  who  testifies  of 

c  c 
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Christ,  and  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ  reveals  to  us 
Christ's  peace ;  but  reveals  it  only  as  "  made  by  the  blood 
of  His  cross."  And  thus  faith  learns  how  condemned  sinners 
can  only  be  "  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son." 

If  I  would  be  justified,  I  must  be  justified  by  faith,  and 
that  faith  should  not  only  believe  justification,  but  be- 
lieve in  Him,  who  died  for  my  sins  and  rose  again  for  my 
justification. 

If  I  would  live,  I  must  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God. 
If  I  would  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  must  be 
by  the  faith  of  Him  "  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me."  And  for  my  faith  to  believe  that  He  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me,  is  just,  in  other  words,  to  believe  that  His 
sacrificed  body  and  blood  are  mine  ;  that  I  am  in  beneficial 
possession  of  them  j*  that  they  were  given  for  me.  And  for 
this  faith  and  this  possession,  my  soul  must  receive  the  gift 
from  Him  who  says,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink."f  This — the  believing  indeed  that  Christ  died 
and  shed  His  precious  blood  for  me  ;  this — the  very  making 
Him  and  His  sacrifice  my  own,  by  simply  taking  them  from 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 

f  This  use  of  tlie  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  very  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  Homily  : — 

"  Now  it  followeth  to  have  with  this  knowledge  a  sure  and 
constant  faith,  not  only  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  available  for  the 
redemption  of  all  the  world,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God  the  Father,  but  also  that  He  hath  made  upon  His 
cross  a  full  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  thee,  a  perfect  cleansing  of  thy 
sins,  so  that  thou  aclmowledgest  no  other  saviour,  redeemer,  mediator 
advocate,  intercessor,  but  Christ  only;  and  that  thou  mayest  say 
with  the  apostle,  that  he  loved  thee,  and  gave  Himself  for  thee. 
For  this  is  to  stick  fast  to  Christ's  promise  made  in  His  institution, 
to  make  Christ  thine  own,  and  to  apply  His  merits  unto  thyself." 
(Page  399.) 
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Himself  the  Giver — this  is  the  taking,  and  receiving,  and 
feeding  on  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  * 

And  our  faith  is  to  be  taught  this ;  in  other  words,  our 
faith  is  to  be  taught,  not  only  to  receive  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  not  only  to  embrace  and  hold  fast  the  blessed  hope  of 
everlasting  life;  but  our  faith  is  to  be  taught,  that  if  this 
remission  is  to  be  ours,  if  this  life  is  to  be  ours ;  Christ 
must  be  ours  ;  Christ's  sacrifice  must  be  ours  ;  Christ's 
death  must  be  ours.  The*  believer  is  to  be  taught  to  say, 
"  If  Christ  had  not  died  for  me,  I  must  have  perished ;  if 
Christ  did  not  die  for  me,  I  can  never  have  pardon  and 
peace.  If  I  would  have  pardon  and  peace,  I  must  know 
that  Christ  died  for  me  ;  I  must  know  that  His  death  and 
His  atonement  are  mine  and  for  me ;  I  must  know  that 
His  crucified  body  and  blood  are  mine  and  for  me  ;  I 
must  have  that  crucified  body  and  blood  made  mine,  that 
I  may  know  it  was  for  me  ;  they  must  be  truly  given  to 
me,  and  I  must  receive  them,  that  I  may  know  that  they  are 
mine  ;  know  that  they  are  for  me.    And  when  I  see  how 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

t  "  Sane  non  video  quomodo  in  cruce  Christi,  redemptionein  ac 
justitiam,  in  ejus  morte  vitam  habere  se  quis  confidat,  nisi  vera 
Christi  ipsius  communione  in  primis  fretus.  Non  enim  ad  nos  bona 
ilia  pervenirent,  nisi  se  prius  nostrum  Christus  faceret.  Dico  igitur, 
in  coenae  mysterio  per  synibola  panis  et  vini,  Christum  vere  nobis 
exhiberi,  adeoque  corpus  et  sanguinem  ejus,  in  quibus  omnem  obedi- 
entiam  pro  comparanda  nobis  justitia  adimplevit;  quo  scilicet  primum 
in  unum  corpus  cum  ipso  coalescamus :  deinde  participes  sub  - 
stantife  ejus  facti,  in  bonorum  omnium  communicatione  virtutem 
quoque  sentiamus."    (Calvin  :  Instit.  lib.,  iv.,  cap.  xvii.,  11.) 

So  Sibbes  the  Puritan  writes — "  We  cannot  have  the  benefits  of 
Christ  unless  we  have  Christ  Himself ;  and  therefore,  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Christ  saith  not,  '  This  is  justification,'  or  sanctification,  but 
4  This  is  my  body,'  "  etc.   (Works,  Nicholl's  Edit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  68.) 
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Christ  has  appointed  these  seals  of  all  that  I  require,  saying, 
'  This  is  my  body/  '  this  is  my  blood/  I  see  how  He  has 
herein  met  the  need  of  my  soul  ;  and  in  faith  receiving 
these,  I  know  that  I  receive  from  Him  the  very  gift  they 
seal  and  signify  to  my  soul.  Now  I  know  that  Christ's* 
death  and  atonement  are  mine.  I  take  and  eat  this  in 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  me,  and  so  I  feedf  on 
Him  in  my  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving." 

And  this  truth  of  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  gift 
of  our  justification  with  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  of  our 
life  with  His  death ;  and  of  the  being  made  partakers  of 

*  "  It  liath  been  observed  above,  that  eating  of  idol-meats,  know- 
ingly, was  ipso  facto  communicating  with  idolators,  and  that  com- 
municating with  idolators,  was,  ipso  facto,  partaking  of  devils,  and 
that  the  eating  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  was  ipso  facto  partaking  of 
the  altar  ;  therefore  also  receiving  the  Holy  Commuion,  fit  dispo- 
sitions always  supposed,  is  ipso  facto  (in  that  very  act,  and  at  that 
■present  time,  by  that  act,)  partaking  of  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the 
fruits  or  privileges  of  it."  (Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  G23.  See  Bishop 
Parry's  True  Passover,  pp.  34 — 36.) 

f  "  Spiritual  feeding,  in  this  case,  directly  and  primarily  means  no 
more  than  the  eating  and  drinking  our  Lord's  body  broken,  and  blood 
shed;  that  is,  partaking  of  the  atonement  made  by  his  death  and 
sufferings :  this  is  the  prime  thing,  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  the 
rest  ....  The  foundation  of  all  our  spiritual  privileges  is,  our 
having  a  part  in  that  reconcilement,  which,  in  strictness,  is  eating  and 
drinking  His  flesh  and  blood  in  St.  John's  phrase,  and  eating  of  the 
altar  in  St.  Paul's."    (Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  541.) 

"  The  spiritual  eating  of  His  flesh,  and  drinking  of  his  blood,  by 
faith,  digesting  His  death  in  our  minds,  as  our  only  price,  ransom, 
and  redemption  from  eternal  damnation,  is  the  cause  wherefore 
Christ  said,  that  if  we  eat  not  His  flesh,  and  drink  not  His  blood 
we  have  no  life  in  us."  (Cranmer,  as  quoted  by  Waterland,  vol.  iv.f 
p.  56(5.) 
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life,  only  by  being  made  partakers  of  His  death  ;  and  of  the 
receiving  of  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls 
only  by  receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ; — as  it  is 
taught  plainly  in  our  Lord's  own  words  :  "  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you  "  ;  so  is  it  also  (as  I  think)  taught  in  the 
words  of  our  Catechism  :*  "  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the 
faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.'' 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  "  Then  for  this  giving  and  receiv- 
ing you  must  needs  make  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be 
really  there  in  the  elements" 

No.    Here  is  nof  making  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be 

*Dr.  Waterland  says,  "All  that  are  saved  owe  their  salvation  to 
to  the  salutary  passion  of  Christ,  and  their  partaking  thereof  (which 
is  feeding  upon  Hisjlesh  and  blood)  is  their  life."  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  537.) 

"  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  lodged  in  the  soid,  is  what  gives  the  soul 
its  proper  temperature  and  fitness  to  receive  the  heavenly  food  ;  but 
the  heavenly  food  is  Christ  himself,  as  once  crucified,  who  has 
since  been  glorified."    (Waterland,  vol  iv.,  p.  530.) 

t  "The  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  is  not 
taken  in  common  signification,  with  mouth  and  teeth  to  eat  and  chaw 
i  tiling,  being  present,  but  by  a  lively  faith  in  heart  and  mind  to 
3haw  and  digest  a  tiling,  being  absent,  either  ascended  hence  into 
leaven,  or  else  not  yet  born  upon  earth."  (Cranmer  on  Lord's 
Supper,  p.  111.) 

"  If  any  do  further  enquire,  how  it  is  possible  that  any  such  union 
ihould  be,  seeing  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon 
arth  ;  I  answer,  that  if  the  manner  of  this  conjunction  were  carnal 
md  corporal,  it  would  be  indeed  necessary  that  the  tilings  conjoined 
hould  be  admitted  to  be  in  the  same  place :  but  it  being  altogether 
piritual  and  supernatural,  no  local  presence,  no  physical  nor  mathe- 
matical continuity  or  contiguity  is  any  way  requisite  thereunto." 
Archbishop  Ussher,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431.) 
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present  on  the  altar.  But  rather  ;  here,  in  and  through  the 
memorial  exhibition  of  that  sacrifice,  the  faith  of  the  believer 
is  taken  to  be  present  as  on  the  very  day  of  the  crucifixion, 
at  that  One*  Sacrifice  once  offered  on  the  Cross,  to  know 
that  Saviour,  that  Sacrifice,  that  atoning  death,  that  blood 
shedding,  all  its  own — and  to  have  it  so  made  over  to  it,  in 
receiving  Christ's  own  seals  of  conveyance  that  it  may  say, 
"  All  this  is  mine  and  for  me."  Can  you  not  really  give  a  large 
possession  locally  absent  by  saying  to  another  of  that 
absent  possession,  "  I  have  had  it  fenced  off  and  prepared 
and  tilled  on  purpose  for  you ;  I  give  it  you ; — It  shall 
be  yours  this  minute  if  you  will  accept  it; — Here  is  the 
plan  representing  the  estate ; — Here  is  my  deed  of  con- 
veyance ; — Here  are  its  seals,  and  signatures  "  ?  And  can 
not  the  other  that  minute  take  and  receive  the  possession 
by  saying,  "I  accept  it  most  thankfully,"  and  taking  at 
once  into  his  hand  the  seals  and  effectual  tokens  of  de- 
liverance ?t 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 

f  "  Represent  to  your  mind  Jacob  dividing  among  liis  children 
every  parcel  of  his  estate,  and  withal  surrendering  the  titles  that 
belong  to  each  division, — '  Take  thou  this,  Joseph ; — this  is  the  field 

which  my  grandfather  Abraham  bought  of  Hephron.'  It  is 

most  certain  that  the  surrendering  such  instruments  (although  in 
themselves  but  papers  or  parchments)  is  in  very  deed  nothing  less 

than  giving  away  the  very  lands  Here  then,  Christ  our 

blessed  Saviour  being  desirous  before  His  death,  as  by  a  deed  of  His 
last  will,  to  settle  upon  His  true  disciples  such  a  measure  of  His 
grace  ....  He  delivers  into  their  hands,  by  way  of  instrument  and 
conveyance,  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood  (the  true 
root  and  stem  of  all  blessings) ,  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  His  inten- 
tion, but  in  a  surer  way,  as  to  the  event  and  effect,  as  kings  used  to 
bestow  dignities  by  the  bestowing  of  a  staff  or  sword,  and  fathers 
pass  as  much  as  they  please  of  their  estates  on  their  children,  by 
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Such,  a  similitude  of  course  fails  to  represent  the  full  truth 
of  the  giving,  and  taking,  and  receiving,  which  we  have 
before  us. 

Every  such  picture  must  of  course,*  fall  short  of  express- 
ing what  needs  to  be  expressed,  and  representing  what  it 
should  represent. 

It  fails  entirely  to  express  how  the  receipt  of  that  absent 
gift  becomes  immediately  the  present  food  for  the  soul's 
hunger,  and  the  very  cup  of  salvation  for  the  souls  thirst. 

It  fails,  too,  to  represent  how  in  this  taking  and  receiving 

giving  them  some  few  writings  Christ  and  His  estate,  His 

happiness  and  glory,  His  eternity  and  His  Heaven,  are  not  things 
that  may  be  moved  more  easily  than  the  mountains  or  the  earth :  and 
therefore  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  other  real  manner  than  great 

immoveable  estates  are  The  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 

is  in  full  value,  and  Heaven  with  all  its  fulness  is  in  sure  title  instated 
on  true  Christians  by  those  small  portions  which  they  receive  at  the 
blessed  Communion."  (Brevint's  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice, 
pp.  62,  03,64;  Edit.  Oxford,  1673.) 

"  A  Sacrament  is  an  annexe  unto  doctrine,  even  as  a  seal  is  set 
unto  a  pardon."   (Bishop  Lake's  Sermons,  p.  17-4;  Edit.  1629.) 

*  "  Hespusius.  Imd  subdola  est  vestra  confessio.  Intelhgitis 
enim  substantiam  corporis  nobis  dare,  quum  per  fidem  Christus  totus 
noster  sit :  ut  si  cui  ager  procul  remotus  detur,  huic  vere  dicetur, 
Agri  substantia  tibi  datur :  quod  de  jure  inteUigitur.  Theophilus. 
Utimur  quidein  similitudinibus  ejusmodi,  ut  declaremus  ad  veram 
ipsius  Christi  communicationem  rninime  requiri  ipsam  praesentiam  in 
pane,  sive  impanationem  corporis  quam  tu  somnias.  Sed  magna  fit 
nobis  injuria  quum  ista  non  aliter  detorques,  quam  si  diceremus 
hac  shnilitudine  prorsus  explicari  nrysterium  nostras  cum  Christo 
conjunctionis,  quam  tamen  toties  testati  sumus  a  nobis  comprehendi 
non  posse,  quam  vis  spirituale  esse,  et  fide  fieri,  ex  Dei  vcrbo  agnos- 
camus."  (Beza:  Tract.  Theol.  Genev.,  1582,  vol.  i.,  p.  270.) 
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we  are  verily  and  indeed  made  to  be  one  with  Christ  and 
Christ  with  us. 

How  can  any  earthly  similitude  picture  aright  the 
heavenly  and  spiritual  reality  ? 

Still  such  an  illustration  may  help  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  some  now  feel  in  this  matter,  and  to  justify  to  all  the 
propriety  of  that  language  which  speaks  of  giving,  taking, 
and  receiving  of  Christ's  body,  though  that  body  be  not 
present  in  the  elements ;  the  "  giving,  taking,  and  receiving" 
telling  of  a  such  very  real  beneficial  possession  of  that  which 
is  locally  absent,  that  it  fully  suffices  for  all  the  soul's  deep 
necessities  ;*  suffices  for  it  so  to  receive  the  gift  of  that  body 
crucified,  and  that  blood  shed  for  it,  that  it  may  feed  on  it 
with  the  soul's  true  feeding,  and  be  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  the  body  is  by 
the  bread  and  wine. 

Faith  wants  the  very  reality  of  the  crucified  body  of 

*  The  eating  and  drinking,  which  our  Saviour  speaketh  of,  must  be 
answerable  to  the  hungering  and  thirsting  ....  But  .  .  .  the  hunger 
....  is  not  corporal,  but  spiritual:  Why  then  should  any  man 
dream  here  of  a  corporal  eating?"  (Archbishop  Ussher's  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  430,  431.) 

"  The  Church  of  England  knows  no  bodily  presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, nor  any  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  all  that  we  are  required  or  have  reason  to 
believe  concerning  this  matter  is,  that  the  bread  and  wine  after  con- 
secration are,  by  the  Divine  power  and  efficacy,  made  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  all  spiritual  intents  and  purposes ;  and  that  he 
who,  with  the  outward  acts  of  taking  and  receiving  feeds  on  Him  in 
his  heart  by  faith,  does  verily  and  indeed  partake  of  all  those  graces 
and  blessings  which  Christ  merited  for  mankind  by  His  death,  and 
which  this  Sacrament  was  designed  to  convey  to  the  true  believer." 
(Rev.  Joseph  Harrison,  1718  ;  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  vol.  ii., 
p.  722.) 
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Christ  to  feed  upon.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  because 
the  giving,  taking,  and  receiving  are  all  only  after  a  spiritual 
and  heavenly  manner,  that  therefore  the  thing  given  to 
faith,  and  the  thing  received  by  faith,  cannot  be  that  very 
thing  of  which  Christ  says,  "My  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed."* 

The  faith  that  thirsts  is  to  be  taught  to  go  to  drink  of  the 
water  of  life  from  the  very  fountain  head,  from  the  very 
smitten  Rock. 

Our  soul's  true  hunger  is  to  be  taught  to  feed  on  that 
flesh  which  is  meat  indeed,  by  believing  that  in  that  flesh, 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities.  It  is  flesh,  even  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  has  redeemed  the  world. 

He  took  that  very  flesh  and  blood  on  purpose  that  He  might 
give  them  for  the  life  of  the  world.  And  there  is  now  no 
life  for  the  world,  no  life  for  our  souls,  but  by  being  par- 
takers of  that  Redeeming  Gift.  To  be  partakers  of  the 
life  we  must  be  partakers  of  the  Redemption,  and  to  be 
partakers  of  the  Great  Redemption  is  to  be  beneficially 
partakers  of  the  very  redeeming  price ;  or  in  other  words, 
to  take  and  receive  the  Redemption  of  Christ  which  He  has 
wrought  out  and  purchased  by  His  crucified  body  and  blood, 
is  verily  and  indeed  to  take  and  receive  the  sacrificed  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  to  take  and  receive  them  verily 
and  indeed  for  Redemption  purposes,  f  that  is,  for  the  very 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  Iv. 

t  "  This  is  the  spiritual  (and  yet  no  less  true  and  undoubted  than 
if  it  were  corporal)  eating  of  Christ's  flesh,  not  indeed  simply  as  it  is 
flesh,  without  any  other  respect,  (for  so  it  is  not  given,  neither 
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And  thus  to  take  and  receive  them  for  redemption  pur- 
poses, that  is,  to  believe  in  that  flesh  and  blood  as  given  and 
shed  for  our  soul's  peace,  is  to  satisfy  the  soul's  true 
hunger,  by  feeding  on  the  soul's  true  meat. 

This  is,  indeed,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  His  blood.  This  is  to  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in 
us.    And  thus  it  is  that  our  souls  are  strengthened  and 

would  it  profit  us,)  but  as  it  is  crucified,  and  given  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world."  (Cosin's  History  of  Transubstantiation.  Ch.  i., 
sect.  6,  Works,  vol.  iv.,p.  15G.) 

"  The  food  that  Christ  said  He  would  give  is  His  flesh,  which  He 
would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,  viz.  :  to  be  crucified  and  killed; 
....  and  so  giving  it,  it  became  meat.  The  receiving  this  gift  was  a 
receiving  of  life,  for  it  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The 
manner  of  receiving  it  is  by  faith,  and  hearing  the  word  of  God, 
submitting  our  understanding."  (Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Real 
Presence."    Sect,  iii.,  IT,  Works,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  36,  37.) 

"  Our  eating  and  drinking  must  not  only  feed  upon  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  but  upon  them,  as  the  one  was  broken  and  the  other  was 
shed,  as  they  were  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  And  then  ....  we  must 
draw  out  of  them,  and  digest  in  our  souls  the  two  comfortable  ends  of 
the  sacrament ;  that  is,  first,  our  assurance  that  we  are  in  the  new 
covenant ;  secondly,  that  our  sins  are  pardoned."  (Bishop  Lake's 
Sermons,  p.  173  ;  Edit.  1629.) 

"  Their  [the  ancients']  meaning  is,  that  neither  of  these  elements 
....  can  directly  cleanse  us  from  our  sins  by  any  virtue  communi- 
cated unto  them  or  inherent  in  them,  but  only  as  they  are  pledges  or 
assurances  of  Christ's  peculiar  presence  in  them,  and  of  our  true 

investiture  in  Christ  by  them  If  we  then  receive  remission  of 

sins,  or  purification  from  our  sins,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
(as  we  always  do  when  we  receive  it  worthily,)  we  receive  it  not 
immediately  by  the  sole  serious  remembrance  of  His  death,  but  by 
the  present  efficacy  or  operation  of  His  body  which  was  given  for  us, 
and  of  His  blood  which  was  shed  for  us."  (Dean  Jackson's  Works, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  595,  596  ;  Edit.  Oxford,  1844.) 
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refreshed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  our  bodies  are 
by  the  bread  and  wine. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  after  all,  the  difference  may 
be  reduced  to  very  little  more  than  a  question  of  words.* 
True  ;  but,  for  a  question  of  words,  it  is  one  of  no  small  im- 
portance, for  it  involves  just  this  question,  whether  our 
doctrine  does  indeed  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  language 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  declarations  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

If  it  does  not  so,  then  let  us  condemn  the  language  of 
our  Catechism  as  unsuitable  to  our  doctrine,  because  our 
doctrine  falls  short  of  what  the  Scripture  plainly  teaches. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  our  doctrine 
does  truly  answer  to  the  words  of  Christ's  teaching,  then 
let  us  not  fear  to  express  it  in  language,  which  shall  come 
up  to  the  level  of  His  language. 

To  shrink  from  such  words,  because  Papists  might  use 
them,  and  Lutherans  might  lay  claim  to  them,  is  too  much 
like  conceding,  that  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Papists  and 
Lutherans  concerning  the  Real  Presence,  is  the  only  way 
to  teach  men's  hearts  to  speak  as  Christ  spake,  and  use 
such  language  as  He  used. 

It  is  right  indeed,  that,  as  occasion  requires,  we  should 
guard  such  language  by  teaching,  as  our  Church  teaches, 
very  plainly  that,  "  the  giving  and  receiving,"  is  "  oxly 
after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,"  and  that  it  is  by 
faith,  and  faith  only,  that  there  can  be  any  receiving  or 
eating  at  all.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  detract 
from  the  truth  that  spiritual  taking  and  receiving,  is  taking 
and  receiving  verily  and  indeed,  and  that  this  eating  by  faith 
is  the  true  and  the  only  true  eating  of  that  very  body  which 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 
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was  crucified,  and  that  very  blood  which  was  shed  for  the 
life  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  more  fully  and  exactly 
into  this  subject  here.  I  am  only  concerned  at  present, 
with  showing  (as  I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  done)  that  the 
language  of  the  Catechism  is  the  proper  language  to  express 
the  views  of  those  who  deny  the  Corporal  Presence. 

V.  It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  make  good  the  assertion 
that  the  language  of  the  Catechism  is  repugnant  to  the 
views  of  those  who  hold  the  "  Eeal  Objective  Presence." 

It  would  indeed  be  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  here  but  what  belongs  to  our 
own  teaching — for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  a 
Catechism  for  children,  that  every  answer  should  be  so 
full  and  definite  as  to  exclude  every  error.  But  yet  we 
may  be  thankful  that  in  the  answer  before  us  there  is  that 
which  must  exclude  the  error  we  are  now  concerned  with. 

The  language  of  the  Catechism,  cannot  indeed,  possibly 
be  reconciled  with  the  views  of  our  opponents,  without 
forcing  on  the  word  "  faithful"  a  sense  which  cannot  be 
allowed. 

For  unless  the  word  "  faithful  "  be  here  introduced  with 
no  meaning  and  for  no  purpose,*  unless  it  be  mere  verbiage 

*  With  reference  to  another  point  Mr.  Keble  justfy  speaks  of  "  tauto- 
logy, little  to  be  expected  in  such  a  document."  (On  Eucharistical 
Adoration.    Edit.,  1807,  p.  81.; 

To  assert  that  the  word  "faithful"  is  "  always  redundant"  (Sequel 
to  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  260),  fails  to  account  for,  or  to  justify,  such 
redundancy  in  a  short  Catechism. 

We  are  told  that  King  James,  conceding  the  request  for  an  addition 
to  the  Catechism,  added  the  following  wise  and  judicious  conditions 
to  be  observed,  "  Yet  so  that  the  Catechism  be  made  in  the  fewest 
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in  a  formula,  which  in  its  nature  requires  brevity,  and  ex- 
cludes needless  expressions,  it  must  be  intended  to  exclude 
from  participation,  those  who  are  not  included  in  its 
meaning. 

Therefore,  since  the  Ritualists  believe  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  received  by  wicked  persons,  void  of  a 
lively  faith,  a  laboured  effort  is  made  to  make  the  word 
"faithful"  here  mean  "  all  baptized  members  of  the  Church." 

It  is  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  by  "  the  faithful  "  is 
many  times  meant  the  whole  body  of  the  professing  chris- 
tians, and  that  thus  there  are  two  senses  of  the  word 
"  faithful ; "  one,  in  which  it  means  "  all  who  call  them- 
selyes  christians ;  "  the  other,  in  which  it  signifies  "  those 
who  have  a  true  and  living  faith." 

The  first  is  called  the  strict  theological  sense ;  the  other 
the  loose  and  incorrect  sense. 

By  an  inversion,  I  would  take  the  liberty  rather  to  call 
that,  the  true,  correct,  theological  sense,  in  which  the  word 
stands  for  those  who  live  by  faith ;  and  that,  the  loose  and 
allowable  sense,  in  which  it  signifies  all  who  profess  the 
name  of  Christ  in  His  Church. 

But  name  these  two  senses  as  we  may,  this  we  must 
maintain,  that  here  in  the  Catechism  it  has  what  I  call  its 
strict  and  correct  sense — the  sense  of  truly*  believing  Chris- 

and  plainest  terms  And  herein  I  would  have  two  rules  ob- 
served :  first,  that  curious  and  deep  questions  be  avoided  in  the 
fundamental  instructiox  of  a  people ;  secondly,  that  there  should 
uot  be  so  general  a  departure  from  the  Papists,  that  every  thing 
should  be  accounted  an  error  wherein  we  agree  with  them"  See 
Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  401,  and  Cardwell's  Conferences, 
p.  187.) 

*  See  Malan's  "  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  (Tages 
130—145.) 
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tians.  Are  we  to  interpret  this  word  as  it  stands  here, 
without  any  reference  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  Sacra- 
ment, of  which  the  Catechism  has  just  taught  us  that  for 
its  reception  is  required  "  faith,*  wherehy  we  stedfaztly 
believe  the  promises  of  God  made  to  us  in  that  Sacrament  ?" 

Are  we  to  interpret  it  without  any  relation  to  the  answer 
which  comes  immediately  after,  and  teaches  concerning 
the  same  Sacrament,  that  it  is  required  of  those  who  come 
to  it  to  examine  themselves  whether  they  have  a  lively  faith 
in  God's  mercy  through  Christ  ?f 

Are  we  altogether  forbidden  in  our  interpretation  of  these 
words  to  take  into  view  previous  catechetical  formulae  of  the 

*  In  Fisher's  "Defence  of  the  Liturgy,"  (1630),  Novatus  is  made 
to  say: — "Another  thing  in  the  receiving  we  dislike,  that  you  say 
Christ's  body  and  blood  is  verily  and  indeed  received  of  the 
faithful."    (Page  172.) 

To  this  Irenaeus  is  made  to  answer  : — 

"  These  words  (verily  and  indeed)  refute  the  common  error, 
making  Sacraments  bare  signs.  But  these  (of  the  faithful)  repel 
the  Lutheran  and  Papist,  who  make  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  the 
elect,  partakers  of  Christ." 

And  these  words  of  Irenseus  are  written  down  as  a  note  on  the 
words  in  the  Catechism,  in  the  MSS.  notes  of  some  Anglo-Catholic 
Divine,  in  the  interleaved  Prayer  Book,  among  the  Harleian  MSS 
No.  7311. 

t  Dean  Addison  writes, — "  The  necessity  of  faith  is  expressly  taughl 
you  by  your  first  Catechism  ;  where  it  saith,  That  a  lively  faith  w 
Gods  mercy  through  Christ  is  required  of  every  communicant :  Ant 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  an< 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  it  is  by  faith  tha 
you  there  look  upon  Him  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  the  Pro 
pitiation  for  your  sins."  (Christian's  Manual,  pp.  107,  108;  Edit 
1719.) 
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Church,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Catechisms  of  Nowell,* 
the  use  of  which  enjoined  in  Canon  79  ;  and  of  which,  the 
latter  seems  to  have  supplied  the  hasis  of  the  answer  before 
us,  in  a  somewhat  longer  answer,  wherein  the  word  "faith- 
ful "  is  used  as  the  beginning,  and  is  explained  by  "  those 
who  trust  in  Him,"  to  wards  the  end.f 

Is  the  expression  in  this  formulary  (intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  young  children)  to  be  interpreted  without  any 
reference  to  the  words  of  our  Communion  Service  (intended 
for  communicants)  "  if  with  a  true  penitent  heart  and  lively 
faith  we  receive  that  holy  sacrament  .  .  .  then  we  spirit- 
ually eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood  "  ?  Or  is  it 
unallowable,  in  its  interpretation,  to  refer  to  our  Articles 

*  In  Nowell's  Larger  Catechism  it  is  asked,  "  Are  then  the  faithful 
only  fed  with  Christ's  body  and  blood  ?  "  The  answer  is,  "  They  only. 
For  to  whom  He  communicateth  His  body  to  them,  as  I  said,  He 
communicateth  also  everlasting  life."    (P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  215,  216.) 

Mr.  Grueber  indeed  founds  an  argument  on  the  difference  between 
the  expression  here  and  that  of  our  Church  Catechism.  His 
words  are  "  Contrast  also  with  the  use  of  Fideles  the  term  '  Soli 
fideles,'  in  Noel's  Catechism,  and  the  argument  from  the  omission  of 
'Soli'  is  irresistible."  (Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1856,  p.  12.)  But  by  the  same  argument  the  Church  Catechism  may 
be  said  to  deny  everything,  which,  by  way  of  explanation  or  more 
advanced  teaching,  the  larger  Catechism  adds.  Moreover,  in  the 
larger  Catechism  of  Nowell  the  word  "  Soli  "  does  not  occur  in  what 
may  be  called  the  corresponding  answer,  where  the  words  are  "  ita 
nunc  quoque  fidelibus  in  sacra  ejus  ccena  utrumque  exhiberi."  But 
a  separate  explanatory  question  and  answer  are  brought  in  to  stamp 
clearly  the  limited  sense  of  the  word  thus  used.  "  M  :  An  ergo  soli 
fideles  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  pascuntur  ?  A  :  Soli  omnino  : 
cum  quibus  enim  corpus  suum,  cum  iisdem  et  vitam  seternam,  ut 
dixi,  communicat."    (Jacobson's  Edit.,  pp.  174,  175.) 

f  See  above,  p.  302. 
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(intended  for  Divines),  one  of  which,  teaching  with  theolo- 
gical accuracy  the  very  same  doctrine  as  that  of  the  answer 
before  us,  declares  that  "  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily  and 
with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break  is 
a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ " ;  and  to  make  the 
matter  still  more  clear,  teaches  also  that  "  the  mean  whereby 
the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is 
Faith  ";  *  and  another  of  which  (as  if  further  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  question)  pronounces  that  "the  wicked,  and 
such  as  be  mid  of  a  lively  faith"  in  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ment, are  in  no  wise  "  partakers  of  Christ  "  ? 

Surely  if  the  language  of  our  Catechism  fairly  admitted  of 
a  question,  it  were  but  right  and  reasonable  to  look  to  our 
Articles  for  a  resolution  of  the  question. 

But  of  tbese  Articles  we  shall  have  to  treat  in  a  future 
Paper.  It  must  suffice  now  to  say,  that  the  universal 
language  of  English  reformed  theology  on  this  subject, 
altogether  excludes  (as  I  believe)  any  other  than  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word  "  faithful "  here.  For  however  admis- 
sible another  sense  might  be  for  the  same  word  standing  in 

*  "  As  if  no  faith,  then  verily  and  indeed  no  body  nor  blood  of 
Christ."    (Hutton's  Answer,  quoted  above,  p.  310.) 

A  Roman  Catholic  writer  says, — "  The  Articles  and  the  Catechism 
are  perfectly  consistent  one  with  another,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  explanation.  The  whole  statement  of  the  Articles-  is  as 
follows: — 'The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean  whereby 
the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith." 
Nothing  can  be  plainer.  The  •  faithful '  of  the  Catechism,  according 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  Article,  are  those  who  have  '  faith  ;'  for  as 
faith  is  the  means  whereby  the  reception  takes  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  without  faith  there  is  no  reception."  ("  Dublin  Review,"  Jan, 
1869,  p.  246.) 
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another  place  and  another  relation,  where  it  might  naturally 
admit  of  such  a  looser  interpretation,  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  applied  necessarily  fixes  its  meaning  in  this  answer. 

We  know  well,  how  in  common  thiDgs  the  same  word  has 
a  sense  fixed  on  it,  by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands.  We 
speak  of  "  a  fine  day/'  "  a  fine  prospect,"  and  "  a  fine  piece 
of  silk."  In  each  saying  we  use  the  same  word,  depending 
in  each  case  on  its  having  a  separate  meaning  stamped  on  it 
by  the  subject  on  which  we  speak  ;  and  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  in  either  case  to  explain  what  sense  the  word 
bears  in  the  one  saying  or  the  other.  The  relation  in  which 
it  stands  here  is  enough.  So  with  the  word  "faithful." 
The  relation  in  which  it  stands  here  is  enough.  As  applied 
toEucharixtic  reception  it  needs  no  explaining.*  It  constantly 
means  the  same. 

This  fixed  sense  of  the  word  "faithful"  (in  this  connexion) 
irose,  no  doubt,  from  what  may  be  called  the  necessities  of 
he  Eucharistic  controversy  ;  which  entered  much  into  the 
)ffice  of  faith,  and  led  naturally  to  the  drawing  of  a  clear 

*  This  assertion  is  confined  to  English  Theology ;  but,  if  I  mis- 
ake  not,  it  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  writings  of  Continental 
leformers  also.    The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  the  Con- 
essions  of  Foreign  Reformed  Churches  constantly  use  the  word 
faithful ':  to  signify  those  who  receive  the  "  Res  sacramenti ;"  while 
tie  Lutheran  confessions,  on  the  contrary,  intending  to  teach  the 
jception  of  the  "Res  sacramenti"  by  all,  do  not  use  the  word 
fideles,"  but  "  vescentes."    See  Augustan  Confess,  of  1531,  x.,  "  De 
iena  Domini  docent,  quod  corpus  and  sanguis  Christi  vere  adsint, 
;  distribuantur  vescentibus  in  ccena  Domini."    (Sylloge  Confessi- 
mm,  p.  126.)    And  the  Augustan  Confess,  of  1050,  x.,  "  De  ccena 
'omini  docent,  quod  cum  pane  et  vino  vere  exliibeantur  corpus  et 
■nguis  Christi  vescentibus  in  coena  Domini."    (Sylloge  Confessi- 
lum,  p.  172.) 
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line  of  distinction  between  those  who  had  and  those  who 
had  not  "  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ." 
From  this  arose  the  constant  use  of  such  expressions  as 
"  worthy  receivers."  And  from  this  it  was  almost  the 
necessary  result,  that,  as  applied  to  the  doctrinal  teaching 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  and  its  reception,  the  word 
"faithful"  (in  the  theological  language  of  the  English 
Eeformed  Church)  came  to  have  its  meaning  as  clearly 
marked  and  defined,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  standing  in  such 
connexion  as  any  word  in  common  use,  which,  being  capable 
of  two  senses,  is  capable  (ordinarily  aud  naturally)  of  one 
only,  when  used  in  one  connexion. 

Curious  eccentricities  of  language  will  sometimes  come 
up  :  and  possibly  some  example  may  be  found  of  an  excep- 
tional use  of  this  word.  Though  I  think  I  may  say,  with 
some  confidence,  that  I  never  met  with  one.  But  if  found, 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  eccentricity,  and  can  never 
avail  to  affect  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  thus  used,  in  an 
authorised  formulary  of  our  Church. 

There  is  no  fear  of  "fine"  when  applied  to  silk,  being 
understood  as  equivalent  to  not  wet,  though  it  would  mean 
that,  applied  to  the  weather.    Its  meaning  is  not  doubtful 
because  it  is  spoken  of  silk.    So  of  "faithful"  here.  Its 
meaning  is  not  doubtful,  because  it  is  spoken  of  Eucharistk 
reception.  I  will  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Cobb,  or  Mr.  Grueber 
or  any  one  who  maintains  the  contrary,  to  bring  forward  an) 
one  passage  from  any  one  approved  divine  of  the  English  Ee- 
formed Church,  taking  in  fifty  years  before  and  fifty  year; 
after  the  date  of  this  addition  to  the  Catechism, — to  brinj 
forward,  I  say,  any  one  passage  where  the  word  "faithfuV 
is  thus  applied  to  the  subject  of  Eucharistic  Eeception,  an( 
can  be  shown  clearly  to  bear  the  sense  now  claimed  fo 
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t  here.  Doubtless,  to  say  this  may  seem  very  bold,  perhaps 
iven,  very  presumptuous.  Of  course,  I  should  not  say  it, 
f  I  were  not  strongly  convinced  that  fair  investigation  of 
his  subject  will  tend  to  confirm  my  position.  If,  however, 
[  am  wrong,  let  me  be  shewn  to  be  wrong.  I  hope  I  shall 
)e  found  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  my  error,  so  far  as  I 
uay  be  convicted  of  error ;  and  to  correct  any  false  impres- 
ion,  so  far  my  words  may  have  conveyed  any  impression 
lot  strictly  true. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.    I  will  not  be  so 
ash  as  to  deny  positively  that  any  such  example  can  exist, 
will  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  affirm  that  no  passage 
an  possibly  be  brought  forward  with  Mr.  Cobb's  meaning. 
But  I  do  express  a  firm  conviction  that  whatever  may  be 
Lleged  in  support  of  the  other  sense,  must  weigh  very  light 
idecd  against  the  enormous  preponderance  of  passages  which 
ill  support  the  strict  sense  of  "faithful." 
Sure  I  am,  that  if  IMr.  Cobb  enters  carefully  on  the 
vestigation,  he  will  soon  find  himself  surrounded  by 
numerable  passages  which  can  clearly  bear  only  the  strict 
nse.*    And  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  express  a  very  full 
Tsuasion,  that  if  any  passage  should  be  found  bearing  the 
her  sense,  it  will  be  so  like  a  sort  of  "  lusus  naturae  "f 

*  To  this  may  be  added  that  "  All  the  numerous  Commentaries  on 
'  3  Catechism  that  have  ever  been  written  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
j  d  divines  of  all  views  and  parties,  have  agreed  in  interpreting  the 

rds  as  referring  to  true  believers."  (See  Goode  on  Eucharist, 
i  iL,  p.  754.) 

f-  That  Overall  meant  the  word  to  be  understood  in  its  restricted 
fise,  will  be  quite  clear,  I  think,  to  all  who,  in  the  extract  given 
J  we,  p.  295,  have  marked  his  careful  limitation  of  his  teaching 
1  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  in  recto  usu  sacramenti,  digneque 
i  ipientibus." 
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so  like  a  black  swan  among  its  snow  white  fellows,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  truly  and  fairly  regarded  otherwise,  than 
as  an  exception  which  must  prove  the  rule. 

But  if  this  be  so,  then  my  position  is  made  good  ;  for  the 
Catechism  clearly  limits  participation  to  the  "  faithful,"  and 
the  maintainers  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence  teach  plainly, 
that  those  who  thus  limit  the  reception  of  the  res  sacramenti 
to  faith,  and  those  who  have  faith,  are  altogether  falling  short 
of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
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Note  A.,  p.  304. 

How  entirely  Laud's  declared  doctrine  fell  short  of  the  Real  Objec- 
ive  Presence,  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Conference  with  Fisher."  In  the 
natter  of  "  the  Real  Presence,"  he  claims  to  stand  with  Calvin,  and 
;ays,  "The  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  too.  So  protestants  of 
ill  sorts  maintain  a  true  and  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
ist."    (Page  247.   See  also  p.  241,  246,  248.    Edit.  Oxford.,  1839.) 

To  this  "  Real  Presence"  of  all  Protestants,  he  regarded  the  Con- 
ubstantiation  of  the  Lutherans  not  less  than  the  Transubstantiation 
►f  Romanists  as  an  unwarrantable  addition.    (Page  241.) 

He  appeals  as  in  support  of  his  own  view  to  the  words  of  Cranmer, 
'If  you  understand  by  this  word  really,  reipsa ;  that  is,  in  very  deed 
md  effectually ;  so  Christ,  by  the  grace  and  efficacy  of  His  passion, 
s  indeed  and  truly  present,  etc.  But  if  by  this  word  really  you  un- 
lerstand  corporaliter,  corporally  in  His  natural  and  organical  body, 
mder  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  it  is  contrary  to  the  holy  word  of 
jod."  (p.  248.) 

In  like  manner  he  appeals  to  the  language  of  Frith  and  Ridley, 
md  then  he  adds,  "And  for  Calvin,  he  comes  no  whit  short  of  these, 
igainst  the  calumny  of  the  Romanists  on  that  behalf.  Now  after 
ill  this,  with  what  face  can  A.  C.  say  (as  he  doth)  that  Protestants 
leny  or  doubt  of  the  true  and  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra  - 
nent  ?"  (p.  249.) 

"  All  sides  "  he  says,  "  agree  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and,  that  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  the  worthy  receiver  is  by 
iis  faith  made  spiritually  partaker  of  the  true  and  real  body  and 
>lood  of  Christ,  truly,  and  really,  and  of  all  the  benefits  of  His 
iassion."  (See  p.  241.)  By  Christ's  bodyand  blood  he  means  His  body 
s  crucified,  and  His  blood  "  shed  and  poured  out,  and  so  severed 
rom  the  body."  (See  p.  25G.) 

Compare  the  Heading  of  Ch.  II.  of  Bishop  Cosin's  History  of 
Transubstantiation,  "  The  unanimous  consent  of  all  Protestants 
rith  the  Church  of  England  in  maintaining  a  Real,  that  is,  True, 
)ut  not  a  carnal,  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
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proved  by  Public  Confessions  and  the  best  of  authorities,"  And  see 
especially  sect.  21. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  writes,  "  That  he  [Cosin]  did  not  hold  the 
Objective  Theory  when  he  wrote  the  history  [of  Transubstantiation] 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  among  the  English  Divines  whom  he 
quotes  in  order  to  prove  '  clarisshne,'  as  he  says,  '  that  the  Protes- 
tant Churches,  our  own  among  the  number,  a  prisca  et  Catholica  fide 
nullatenus  recessisse'  (H.T.  11,  v.),  he  particularly  mentions  Hooker, 
whose  words  I  just  now  quoted :  words  than  which  none  could  be 
more  directly  at  variance  with  that  Theory."  (Bishop  of  Llandafi's 
Charge,  1869,  p.  128.) 

In  the  matter  of  the  Sacrifice,  Laud  says,  "  In  the  Eucharist  we 
offer  up  to  God  three  sacrifices ;  one  by  the  priest  only  ;  that  is  the 
commemorative  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death,  represented  in  bread  broken 
and  wine  poured  out,"  [for  which  he  quotes,  among  other  similar 
testimonies,  Jewel's  words  "  not  in  respect  of  any  corporal  or  fleshly 
presence  that  is  imagined  to  be  there  without  bloodshedding,  but  for 
that  it  representeth  and  reporteth  to  our  minds  that  one  and  ever- 
lasting sacrifice  that  Christ  made  in  His  body  upon  the  Cross  "J ; 
another  by  the  priest  and  the  people  jointly,  and  that  is  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  all  the  benefits  and  grace,  we  receive  by 
the  precious  death  of  Christ ;  the  third,  by  every  particular  man  for 
liimself  only :  and  that  is  the  sacrifice  of  every  man's  body  and 

soul  Therefore  it  is  safest  to  .  .  .  .  leave  the  Church  of  Ptome 

in  tins  particular  to  her  superstitions."  (p.  257-8.) 

The  Conference  with  Fisher  must  represent  Laud's  matured  views. 
In  his  last  will  he  directs  the  Conference  to  be  "  translated  into 
Latin  and  sent  abroad,"  adding  "that  the  Christian  world  may  see 
and  judge  of  my  religion."  (See  Keble  on  Eucharistical  Adoration, 
edit.  1867,  p.  157  ;  and  Laud's  Works,  Anglo  Cath.  Lib.,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
449.) 

All  this  is  alleged  not  as  evidence  that  the  "  Real  Presence  "  of 
Laud  and  Cosin  did  not  differ  at  all  from  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and 
Jewel  and  "  all  Protestants ;  "  hut  as  conclusive  evidence  that  it  mi)  differ 
very  widely  indeed  from  what  is  now  taught  as  the  "  Real  Objective 
Presence."  On  Calvin's  doctrine,  see  Abp.  Wake  in  Gibson's  Pre- 
servative, vol.  x.,  p.  57,  sqq.,  and  Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  60,  61.  On 
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Abp.  Laud's  doctrine,  see  Abp.  "Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol. 
x..  p.  70.  71. 

It  may,  I  think,  serve  to  correct  much  serious  misapprehension,  if 
I  append  some  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Garbett,  respecting  the 
position  and  teaching  of  the  Divines  of  the  school  of  Laud.    "  It 

,  arose  from  the  position  they  occupied,  that  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Divines  delighted  to  use  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  the  glowing 
language  and  broad  epithets  which  many  of  the  primitive  Fathers 
had  applied  to  the  Sacraments. 

The  Reformers  avoided  many  of  these  phrases,  because  of  the 
abuse  of  them  during  later  periods  of  the  Church.  The  Anglo  - 
Catholic  Divines,  anxious  to  identify  themselves  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble with  the  early  Fathers,  ostentatiously  adopted  and  defended  them. 
They  did  not  scruple  to  call  the  Lord's  Supper  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
ministry  a  sacerdotal  Priesthood  :  they  occasionally  used  the  phrase 
1  Ileal  Presence,'  which  had  been  carefully  avoided  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Chinch,  and  they  talked  loftily  of  priestly  absolution.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  guarded  their  statements  by  rigid  limitations  of 
the  utmost  possible  importance.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  are  very 
careful  to  explain  the  figurative  mode  in  which  alone  the  early 
Fathers  spoke  of  our  seeing  and  touching  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  Bishop  Bramhall  points  out  in  the  quotation  gived  on  page  51 
of  this  publication.  They  explain,  that  when  they  called  the  Lord's 
Supper  au  oblation,  they  mean  what  the  early  Fathers  meant,  not 
an  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  an  Eucharistical 
oblation  of  God's  creatines — of  bread  and  wine  as  an  offering  of  praise 

:.  to  God,  as  Thorndike,  for  instance,  explains  in  the  quotation  given 
on  page  34.  They  declare  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  but  signs 
and  representations  of  the  body  and  blood,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a 
figure  of  speech  that  they  apply  to  the  sign  or  representation,  what 
is  properly  true  only  of  the  thing  signified  and  represented,  as  is  seen 
in  the  quotation  from  Bishop  Cosin,  on  page  53.  They  say  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacrifice,  but  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one 

.  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  made  upon  the  Cross  once  for  all,  and  not  to  be 
'repeated  in  any  maimer  whatsoever,"  as  may  be  seen  in  the  quota- 
tions from  Archbishop  Laud,  on  pp.  30,  31,  and  Bishop  Cosin,  on 

p.  32  

It  appears  then,  that  in  reading  these  writers,  we  must  distin- 
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guisli,  but  not  separate,  two  tilings — their  broad  sweeping  lofty  state- 
ments of  the  nature  and  virtue  of  the  Sacraments  on  one  side,  and 
the  rigid  qualifications  with  which  they  guarded  them  upon  the 
other.  The  qualifications  must  govern  all  the  statements,  because 
they  are  added  for  that  very  purpose.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the 
statements  be  adopted  and  the  qualifications  rejected,  a  very  false 
impression  will  be  gained  of  their  system  of  doctrine,  and  a  very  false 
estimate  conveyed  to  others.  A  quotation  from  Bishop  Brarnhall, 
given  on  p.  32,  may  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  fact.  Bishop 
Bramhall  calls  the  Lord's  Supper,  'a  commemorative,  impetrative, 
applicative  sacrifice.'  Standing  by  themselves,  the  words  would  be 
more  than  sufficiently  startling.  But  we  must  read  them  by  the 
light  of  the  qualification,  expressed  in  a  few  lines  before.  '  We  pro- 
fess a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ;  and,  in  the 
language  of  Holy  Church,  things  commemorated  are  stated  as  if  they 
were  then  acted.'  So,  again,  'we  acknowledge  a  representation  of  that 
sacrifice  to  God  the  Father.'  4  What  Sacrifice  ?  Why,  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross.  '  We  acknowledge  an  impetration  of  the  benefit  of  it.' 
Of  what?  Of  '  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.'  '  We  maintain  an  applica- 
tion of  its  virtue.'  Of  the  virtue  of  what  ?  '  The  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross.'  So  that  all  which  Bishop  Bramhall  meant  by  the  words  was, 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  means  of  grace 
through  which  the  benefits  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  are  applied  to 
the  faithful  recipient  

I  believe  that  when  the  statements  of  the  Laudian  Divines  are 
fairly  interpreted,  they  are  distinguished,  as  Johnson  says,  '  substan- 
tially and  essentially,'  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
equally  from  the  doctrine  of  modern  Sacerdotalism."  (Introduction 
to  Voices  of  the  Church  of  England,  pp.  10 — 15.  See  also  Princi- 
ples at  Stake,  pp.  11,  12.)  The  pages  in  the  above  extract  refer,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Garbett's  book,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of 
careful  examination. 

Dean  Goode  says,  "When  he  [Bramhall]  observes  'a  true  Real 
Presence  ...  no  genuine  son  of  the  Church  of  England  did  ever 
deny,'  he  only  says  what  is  freely  and  cheerfully  admitted,  nay  con- 
tended for.  And  what  he  thought  '  a  true  Real  Presence  '  to  be,  may 
be  judged  of  by  his  adding,  that  De  La  Milletiere's  special  adversary 
Albertinus  (or,  Aubertin)  did  not  deny  it.    And  what  Aubertin's 
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view  was,  I  need  not  stop  to  describe."  (On  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  869. 
note.) 

It  may  serve  further  to  elucidate  the  real  difference  between 
Laudian  and  Ritualistic  Theology,  if  I  subjoin  another  extract  from 
Laud's  writings. 

"  Nor  yet  speak  I  this,  as  if  other  Protestants  did  not  agree  with 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  chiefest  doctrines,  and  in  the  main 
exceptions  which  they  jointly  take  against  the  Roman  Church;  as 
appears  by  their  several  confessions."  (Laud's  conference  with 
Fisher.    Sec.  14,  p.  41.    Edit.  Oxford,  1839.) 

And  with  this  the  reader  may  be  glad  to  compare  the  following 
extract  from  "Articles  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Sancroft."  "  More  especially  that  they  [the 
clergy]  have  a  very  tender  regard  to  our  Brethren  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters ;  that  upon  occasion  offered,  they  visit  them  at  their  houses, 
and  receive  them  kindly  at  their  own,  and  treat  them  fairly  wherever 
they  meet  them,  discoursing  calmly  and  civilly  with  them :  persuad- 
ing them  (if  it  may  be)  to  a  full  compliance  with  our  Church,  or  at 
least,  that  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  we  may  all  walk  by 
the  same  rule  and  mind  the  same  thing.  And  in  order  hereunto  that 
they  take  all  opportunities  of  assuring  and  convincing  them,  that 
the  bishops  of  this  Church  are  really  and  sincerely  irreconcileable 
enemies  to  the  errors,  superstitions,  idolatries  and  tyrranies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  that  the  very  unkind  jealousies  which  some 
have  had  of  us  to  the  contrary,  were  altogether  groundless.  And  in 
the  last  place,  that  they  warmly  and  most  affectionately  exhort  them, 
to  join  with  us  in  daily  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  Peace,  for  an  uni- 
versal blessed  union  of  all  Reformed  Chinches,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  against  our  common  enemies,  and  that  all  they  who  do  confess 
the  Holy  Name  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  do  agree  in  the  Truth  of  His 
Holy  Word,  may  also  meet  in  one  Holy  Communion,  and  live  in 
perfect  Unity  and  Godly  Love."  (Quoted  from  Sparrow's  Collection 
of  Articles,  Injunctions,  etc.) 
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Note  B.,  p.  316. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  the  Librarian,  and  to 
Professor  Gandell,  Loth  of  whom  have  kindly  examined  for  me  the 
copy  of  the  "Survey"  in  the  Douce  Collection  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

I  have  since  found  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  That  this  book 
contains  no  specific  exception  to  the  answer  before  us,  is,  perhaps, 
all  the  more  striking  from  the  fact,  that  the  part  added  to  the 
Catechism  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  is  strongly  objected  to. 
It  is  objected  to  as  really  an  addition,  though  brought  in  nominally 
as  explanations.    The  "  Survey  "  prefers  Nowell's  Catechism. 

It  says  of  the  addition,  "  this  doth  smell  more  of  poperie,  then 
those  questions  and  answers  which  were  written  by  good  Maister 
No  well." 

It  questions  whether  the  first  answer  may  not  give  occasion  "to 
believe  more  sacraments  than  two."  Also  whether  it  may  not  give 
occasion  "  to  believe  these  two  to  be  absolutely  necessary." 

It  complains  that  some  of  the  answers  "  be  intricate."  It  objects 
to  the  words  "  They  perform  them  by  their  sureties."  But  no  objec- 
tion whatever  is  stated  to  the  doctrine  taught  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Some  particulars  concerning  this 
publication  will  be  found  in  Lathbury's  History  of  Convocation,  pp. 
221,  222,  224,  227. 

It  may  tend,  I  hope,  to  confirm  my  argument  in  the  text,  if  I  add 
here  the  result  of  an  examination  of  other  works  containing  Puritan 
exceptions  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  books  enumerated 
may  be  taken,  I  presume,  as  fair  samples  of  the  rest.  But  I  must 
not  seem  to  convey  the  impression  of  having  made  anything  like  a 
complete  investigation  of  this  sort  of  literature.  All  I  can  venture 
to  sa3r  is  that  I  have  not  purposely  omitted  anything  which  might  be 
adduced  as  evidence  in  this  matter ;  nor  have  I,  I  trust,  misrepre- 
sented anything  in  the  contents  of  the  following  books  : — 

(1)  Smectymnus  had  a  great  name.  It  was  written  by  Stephen 
Marshall,  Edward  Callamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcommen, 
and  William  Spurstow,  and  takes  its  name  from  their  initials.  "The 
Old  Nonconformist  "  speaks  of  it  as  "famous  for  the  eminent  godly 
and  learned  authors  of  it,  and  especially  for  its  own  worth."  (Pre- 
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face.)  Some  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  chap,  viii.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  27,  seqq.  It  was  written  in  answer 
to  Bishop  Hall's  "  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament."  It  was  reprinted  in  1654  under  the  title  "  Sniectymnus 
Redivivus  "  with  an  address  "  To  the  Reader  "  by  Thomas  Manton, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  "  penned  by  several  worthy  Divines  of  great  note 
and  fame."  It  is  concerned  with  "The  Litunjy  and  Episcopacy. ^ 
Of  the  Liturgy  it  writes  very  bitterly,  complaining  that  "  man}' 
tilings  therein  contained  are  stumbling  blocks  before  the  feet  of 
many:  such  as  these" — (p.  9)  enumerating  matters  objected  to. 
Among  these  there  is  nothing  said  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechism.  And  the  exceptions  are  of  generals,  rather  than  of  de- 
tails. It  complains,  however,  (p.  70)  of  the  use  (by  the  late  Inno- 
vators) of  the  words,  Altar,  Priest,  Sacrifice.  It  has  a  postscript,  in 
which  also,  there  is  nothing  said  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechism. 

Bishop  Hall  replied  to  Smectymnus  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
was  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Answer  to  the  humble  Remon- 
strance from  the  unjust  imputation  of  frivolousness  and  falshood, 
wherein  the  cause  of  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy  is  further  debated." 
I  have  only  a  very  imperfect  copy  of  this,  but  I  see  no  indications  of 
any  exception  taken  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(2)  "  A  motion  humbly  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Honourable  the  Committee  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  Con- 
sisting of  18  queres,  concerning  the  Booke  of  Common  Prayer. 
October  8,  1041." 

At  the  conclusion,  it  is  said  "Many  other  quasrees  concerning 
Matrimony,  and  concerning  Visitation  of  the  Sick  and  the  Buriall  of 
the  dead,  and  the  Churching  of  women  might  be  made." 

But  no  objection  is  made,  and  nothing  is  said  of  any  exception 
which  might  be  taken,  to  any  answer  in  the  Catechism  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

(3)  "Directions  propounded  and  humbly  presented  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  concerning  the  Booke  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Episcopal  Government,  written  by  a  Reverend  and  learned  Divine 
now  resident  in  this  city,  London,  1641."  This  contains  moderate 
proposals  for  some  alterations,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Catechism.    It  is  very  short. 
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(4)  "A  trial  of  the  English  Lyturgie,  wherein  all  the  materiall 
objections  raised  in  Defence  hereof  are  fully  cleared  and  Answered, 
London,  1(543."  This  contains  nothing  concerning  the  teaching  of 
the  Catechism. 

(5)  "  Certain  Queres  concerning  the  Booke  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  divers  other  Articles  of  Religion,  propounded  to  a  Reverend 
Divine  of  the  City  of  London,  and  his  modest  reply  unto  the  same." 
London,  1G43."  The  answers  in  this  book  point  to  some  things  as 
faulty  in  the  Prayer-book :  and  speaks  of  "the  great  inconveniency 
which  hath  followed  this  booke,"  but  makes  no  objection  to  the 
Catechism. 

(6)  "  A  short  sober  pacific  examination  of  some  exuberances  in, 
and  ceremonial  appurtenances  to  the  Common  Prayer,  etc.,  by 
William  Prynne,  Esq.,  a  Bencher  of  Lincolns  Inne." 

A  large  portion  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  vest- 
ments. Among  the  objections  alleged  against  the  Liturgy  I  can  find 
nothing  against  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism. 

(7)  "  The  first  search  after  one  grand  cause  of  the  wrath  of  God 
yet  against  his  people,  in  the  use  of  the  so  much  Idolized  Liturgie, 
or  Common  Prayer."  1644. 

This  is  a  short  pamphlet  and  does  not  much  enter  into  particulars. 
It  contains  nothing  against  the  answer  of  the  Catechism. 

(8)  "  LIX.  exceptions  against  the  Booke  of  Common  Prayer," 
May  28th,  1644.  This  pamphlet  contains  objections  to  the  Interro- 
gatories in  Baptism  (p.  3)  to  the  words  of  the  Catechism  "  That  the 
Sonne  of  God  hath  redeemed  all  mankind." 

It  objects  also  "  The  Catechism  (in  delivering  the  number  of  the 
Sacraments)  saith,  there  are  two  onely  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation."  But  it  contains  no  objection  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechism  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(9)  "A  debate  concerning  the  English  Liturgy,  both  as  established 
in  and  abolished  out  of  the  worship  of  God.  Drawn  out  in  two 
English  and  two  Latin  Epistles  written  betwixt  Edward  Hyde 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  John  Ley,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  Solyhull 
in  Warwickshire,"  1656.  This  John  Ley  was  one  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines  ;  and  this  book  was  published  by  him  in 
defence  of  the  assembly  and  against  the  Liturgy.  It  contains  be- 
sides the  English  and  Latin  letters  a  preface,  and  twelve  sections  of 
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animadversions  by  Ley.  It  contains  reference  to  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  (p.  58)  and  strictures  on  the  Liturgy  (p.  22)  but 
takes  no  exception,  I  believe,  to  any  part  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Catechism. 

(10)  "  Common  Prayer  Book  no  Divine  Service  by  Vavasor 
Powell,"  1660.  This  contains  objections  (p.  21)  to  the  words  of 
delivery  in  the  Communion  Service — (to  the  second  part  "  Take  and 
eat  this,  etc.,"  as  well  as  to  the  first  part  "  Preserve  thy  body,"  etc.) 
It  objects  to  the  second  answer  in  the  Catechism.  It  objects  also  to 
the  answer  "  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation."  But 
no  objection  is  alleged  to  the  teaching  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(11)  "  The  old  non- conformist  touching  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Ceremonies,"  1660.  Tins  contains — (a)  An  abridgement 
of  the  "  Abridgement  of  that  Book  which  the  ministers  of  Lincoln 
Diocese  delivered  to  his  Majest}r  King  James,  the  first  of  December 
last,  being  the  first  part  of  an  Apology  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren  that  refuse  the  subscription  and  conformity  which  is  re- 
quired, printed  in  the  year  1605."  Here  is  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
no  objection  to  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  (b.)  "  A  Short  Table 
of  Sundry  other  Exceptions  which  we  propose,  if  God  give  means 
and  opportunity  to  justify  and  confirm  in  the  same  manner,  as  we 
have  done  those  handled  in  the  Abridgement." 

Here  are  found  exceptions  to  the  answer  "  Two  only  as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation,"  (p.  24),  to  the  words  "that  infants  perform 
faith  and  repentance  by  their  sureties  "  (p.  24)  to  the  words  "  hereby 
made  children  of  grace  "  (p.  25)  but  no  exception  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Catechism  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(12)  "  The  Common  Prayer-book  unmasked,  wherein  is  declared 
the  unlawfulnesse  and  sinfulnesse  of  it,  by  several  undeniable  argu- 
ments now  newly  reprinted,  1660."  Of  this  chap.  iv.  treats  "  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it."  There  is  nothing  objected  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(13)  "  Common  Prayer-book  Devotions,  Episcopal  Delusions  ;  or, 
The  Second  Death  of  The  Service-book.  Wherein,  the  unlawfulness 
(with  advantage)  of  the  Imposition  of  Liturgies,  or  stinted  Forms  of 
Prayer,  or  of  the  Worship  of  God  (and  more  especially  of  the  English 
Service  Book)  is  clearly  and  plainly  demonstrated  from  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  and  grounds  in  Reason,"  10G0.  This  contains.  I  believe,  no 
stricture  on  the  teaching  of  the  answer  before  us. 

(14)  To  these  may  be  added,  "  The  Harmony  between  the  Old  and 
Present  Non-conformists  Principles,  in  Relation  to  the  Terms  of 
Conformity,  with  Respect  both  to  the  Clergie,  and  the  People. 
Wherein  a  short  History  of  the  Original  of  the  English  Liturgy,  and 
some  Reasons  why  several  truly  Conscientious  Christians  cannot 
joyn  with  the  Church  in  it.  Humbly  Presented  to  Publick  Considera- 
tion in  order  to  the  obtaining  some  necessary  Relaxation  and  Indul- 
gence. To  which  are  added  some  Letters  that  pass'd  between  the 
Lord  Cecil,  and  Arch-Bishop  Whitgift."    London,  1682. 

This  contains  five  pages  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments,  taken 
almost  entirely  from  another  publication  entitled  "  The  Altar  of 
Damascus,"  (pp.  12 — 10.)  But  I  find  nothing  alleged  against  the 
teaching  of  our  Catechism  concerning  the  Eucharist. 

It  does  not  appear  (so  far  as  we  may  gather  from  Neal's  statement 
concerning  it)  that  any  objection  to  this  answer  appeared  in  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Apology  of  the  Lincolnshire  ministers  presented  to 
the  king,  Dec.  1,  1604.  (Neal's  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  pp.  426 
— 430) ;  nor  in  the  treatise  of  Bradshaw  entitled  "  English  Puri- 
tanism" (Neal's  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4-32 — 437.) 

Neither  of  these  books  have  I  been  able  to  meet  with. 

Neal  makes  mention  (vol.  ii.,  p.  27)  of  two  pamphlets  entitled 
"A  comparison  between  the  Liturgy  and  the  Mass-book  ;"  and 
"  Service  Book  no  better  than  a  Mess  of  Pottage."  But  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  either  of  them. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  or  to  correct  any  statement  made  here  or 
in  the  text,  if  any  person,  possessing  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
such  writings,  will  furnish  information  such  as,  in  any  way,  materially 
to  affect  my  argument. 

The  general  character  of  the  works  published  by  the  Puritans 
against  the  Prayer-book  appears  to  me  fully  to  justify  what  is  said 
by  Mr.  Perry  ; — 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  more  with  respect  to  some  special  points 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  holy  rite,  the  kneeling  pos- 
ture, the  use  of  private  communions,  etc.,  that  the  Puritans  differed 
from  the  Church  than  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  itself." 
(Perry's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  24.) 
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Note  C,  p.  338. 

It  may  be  thought  right  to  give  some  few  examples  to  support 
the  assertions  here  made  : — 

t  As  to  the  res  sacramenti  being  received,  not  from  the  hands  of 
the  earthly  minister,  but  from  above,  and  from  a  Divine  Person  : — 

(a.)  "  He  (our  Redeemer  and  Saviour  Christ)  it  is  that  feedeth  con- 
tinually all  that  belong  unto  Him  with  his  own  flesh  that  hanged  upon 
the  cross,  and  giveth  them  drink  of  the  blood  flowing  out  of  his  own 
side."  (Cranmerin  Preface  to  Lord's  Supper,  p.  7.)  Compare  p.  170, 
where  he  allows  the  saying,  that  "  He  (Christ)  giveth  His  body  in  the 
Sacrament  to  such  as  worthily  receive  it." 

"  He  (Christ)  giveth  His  own  flesh  spritually  to  feed  upon."  (Ibid, 
p.  35.) 

*  Grace  is  given  by  the  Sacrament ;  but  as  by  an  instrument.  The 
inward  virtue  and  Christ  give  the  grace  through  the  Sacrament." 
(Ridley's  Works,  p.  239.) 

''Christum  asserimus,  vere  sese  praesentem  exhibere  in  Sa  cra - 
mentis  suis  :  in  baptismo,  ut  eum  induamus  :  in  Coena,  ut  eum  fide  et 
spiritu  commedamus,  et  de  ejus  cruce  ac  sanguine  habeamus  vitam 
aeternam."  (Jewel's  Apologia.    Cambridge  Edit.;  p.  31.) 

"  The  Lord  doth  in  very  deed  give  the  same  tiring  that  he  doth 
represent,  and  so  that  we  do  unfeignedly  receive  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ."  (Coverdale's  Translation  of  Calvin,  in  Fruitful  Lessons, 
etc.,  p.  461.) 

"  In  the  Supper  Christ  giveth  unto  us  the  very  substance  of  His 
body  and  blood,  that  we  may  with  full  right  possess  him."  (Ibid,  411.) 

"  That  saving  grace  which  Christ  originally  is  or  hath  for  the 
general  good  of  His  whole  Church;  by  Sacraments  He  severally 
deriueth  into  every  member  thereof."  (Hooker  ;  Keble  Edit.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  258.) 

Compare  Calvin : — "  If  by  the  breaking  of  the  bread  our  Saviour 
doth  represent  the  participation  of  His  body,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  He  truly  gives  and  confers  it."  (Quoted  in  Co  sin's  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  168.) 

Again: — "  He  bids  me  take,  eat,  and  drink,  His  bod}-  and  blood 
which  is  His  Holy  Supper  He  offers  me  under  the  symbols  of  bread 
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and  wine  :  I  make  no  scruple  but  He  doth  reach  them  to  me,  and  I 
receive  them."    (Ibid,  p.  168.) 

Compare  Bishop  Morton: — "  How  much  more  real  is  the  gift,  and 
receipt  of  that  benefit,  which  exhibited  unto  us  in  corporal  elements, 
hath  the  donor  Christ,  who  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God;  the  gift,  His 
precious  and  glorious  body,  which  is  the  everlasting  ransom  of  his 
elect,  and  is  received  by  faith."  (Catholic  Appeal,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  ii. ; 
sect.  28,  p.  131.) 

So  Jackson  : — "The  food  of  life  is  no  other  than  Christ's  body  and 
blood  ;  and  it  is  our  High  Priest  Himself  which  must  give  us  this 
food."  (Dean  Jackson's  Works,  vol.  ix.,p.  594;  Edit.  Oxford,  1844.) 

Compare  Bishop  Bayly : — "  The  outward  signs  the  pastor  gives  in  the 
Church,  and  thou  dost  eat  with  the  mouth  of  thy  body ;  the  spiritual 
grace  Christ  reacheth  from  heaven,  and  thou  must  eat  it  with  the 
mouth  of  thy  faith."  (Quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  921.) 

So  Dr.  Waterland  : — "  It  is  He  (Christ)  that  now  sanctifies  the 
symbols,  as  He  then  did,  and,  as  it  were,  presides  over  our  eucha- 
ristical  services,  making  the  bread  to  become  holy,  which  before  was 
common,  and  giving  the  true  food  to  as  many  as  are  qualified  to 
receive  it,  along  with  the  symbolical."    (Vol.  iv.,  p.  534.) 

(b.)  Sometimes  God  the  Father  is  spoken  of  as  the  Giver ;  for 
example : — "  We  thank  Thee,  most  gentle  and  merciful  Father,  that 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  this  day  of  Thine  own  goodness  to  feed  us 
with  an  heavenly  meat,  even  with  that  very  body  and  blood  of  Thy 
most  entirely  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 
(Becon,  Early  Writings,  p.  120.) 

Hutchinson  says: — "  We  receive  Christ's  body  .  .  .  .  from  heaven 
from  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  not  out  of  the  bread,  nor  in  the 
bread."    (Works,  p.  35.) 

"  Grace  is  a  consequent  of  Sacraments,  a  thing  which  accom- 
panieth  them  as  their  end  a  benefit  which  he  that  hath  receiveth 
from  God  Himself,  the  Author  of  Sacraments."  (Hooker;  Keble 
Edit.,  vol.  ii.,  257.) 

"  All  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  which  receive  the  Sacraments 
of  His  grace.  Neither  is  it  ordinarily  His  will  to  bestow  the  grace  of 
Sacraments  on  any,  but  by  the  Sacraments ;  which  grace  also  they 
that  receive  by  Sacraments  or  with  Sacraments,  receive  it  from  Him 
and  not  f  rom  them."    (Ibid,  p.  258.) 
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[Compare  St.  Augustine: — "Semper  dei  est  ilia  gratia  et  Dei 
Sacramentum,  hominis  autem  solum  minister ium ;  qui  si  bonus  est, 
ttdhasret  Deo,  et  operatur  cum  Deo ;  si  autem  malus  est,  operatur 
per  ilium  Deus  visibilem  sacramenti  formam,  irsE  autem  clonat  invisi- 
bilem  gratiam."    (Quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  vol.  i.,  p.  254.)] 

We  take  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  ....  (as  they  are  indeed  and 
in  verity)  for  means  effectual  whereby  God  when  we  take  the  Sacra- 
ments, delivereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  available  unto  eternal  life 
which  grace  the  Sacraments  represent  or  signify."  (Hooker,  vol.  ii., 
p.  258.) 

"As  for  the  Sacraments,  they  really  exhibit;  but  for  ought  we  can 
gather  out  of  that  which  is  written  of  them,  they  are  not  really  nor 
do  really  contain  in  themselves  that  grace  which  with  them  or  by 
them  it  pleaseth  God  to  bestow."    (Ibid,  p.  352,  353.) 

"  In  the  Eucharist  we  so  receive  the  gift  of  God,  that  we  know  by 
*race  what  the  grace  is  which  God  giveth  us."    (Ibid,  p.  348.) 

Again : — "  Grace  is  a  consequent  of  Sacraments,  a  thing  winch 
iccompanieth  them  as  their  end,  a  benefit  which  he  that  hath 
reeeiveth  from  God  himself  the  Author  of  Sacraments,  and  not  from 
my  other  natural  or  supernatural  quality  in  them."  (Ibid,  p.  257.) 

"  So  Bishop  Lake : — "  As  He  [Christ]  gave  Himself /or  us,  so  did 
He  give  Himself  to  us:  for  us  on  the  Cross;  to  us  in  the  sacrament." 
^Bishop  Lake's  Sermons,  "  De  Tempore,"  p.  172  ;  Edit.  1629.) 

So  writes  Hammond  : — "  In  that  Sacrament  God  really  bestows, 
\nd  every  faithful  prepared  Christian  as  really  and  truly  receives  the 
)ody  and  blood  of  Christ.  As  truly  as  the  bishop  or  presbyter  gives 
lie  the  sacramental  bread  and  vine,  so  truly  doth  God  in  heaven 
jestow  upon  me  in  earth  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  cruci- 
ied  Saviour ;  not  by  local  motion,  but  by  real  communication  ;  not 
-o  our  teeth,  but  to  our  souls;  and  consequently  exhibits,  makes 
)ver,  reaches  out  unto  us  all  the  benefits  thereof ;  all  the  advantages 
hat  flow  to  us  from  the  death  of  Christ."  (Practical  Catechism. 
\Vorks,  p.  13.    Edit.  1684.) 

Again : — "  That  the  faithful  do  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
a  the  Sacrament ;  which  implies  not  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ 
)n  the  table  or  in  the  elements,  but  God's  communicating  the  cruci- 
ied  Saviour  (who  is  in  Heaven  bodily,  and  nowhere  else)  to  us 
inners  on  the  earth."  (Ibid,  p.  126.) 

So  Bishop  Nicholson  : — "  The  Apostle  intends  to  assert  and  assure 
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a  worthy  communicant,  that  as  verily  as  lie  eats  the  bread  with 
his  mouth,  and  takes  down  the  wine,  so  verily  God  in  heaven  bestows 
on  him,  and  communicates  unto  hini  the  body  and  blood  of  his 
Saviour,  and  the  benefits  of  that  body  and  blood  which  in  twc 
words,  are  pardon  and  grace."  (Exposition  of  Catechism  ;  Oxford 
Edit,  I860,  p.  222.) 

Compare  Brevint : — "  When  I  look  upon  the  minister,  who  by 
special  order  from  God  his  Master  distributes  this  bread  and  this 
nine,  I  conceive  that  thus  verily  God  Himself  hath  both  given  once 
His  Son  to  die,  and  gives  still  the  virtue  of  His  death  to  bless  and  to 
save  every  soul  that  comes  imfeignedly  to  Him."  (Christian  Sacrament 
and  Sacrifice,  p.  9;  Edit.  Oxford,  1673.) 

Bishop  Morton  quotes  BeUarniine  as  witnessing  that  the  Protest- 
ants teach  that,  "  Although  the  body  of  Christ  be  still  in  heaven,  yet 
is  it  received  in  this  Sacrament ;  first,  sacramentally  by  bodily 
mouths,  in  receiving  the  bread,  the  sign  of  Christ  his  body  ;  and  by 
which  God  doth  truly,  albeit  sacramentally,  deliver  unto  the  faithful 
the  real  body  of  Christ,  and  secondly  spiritually  to  the  mouth  of 
the  soul  by  faith,  and  so  they  truly  and  really  participate  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (On  Eucharist:  Book  iv., 
chap.  1,  sect.  3,  pp.  214,  215.) 

[Compare  Calvin :  —  "  Hie  notandum  est,  quod  externa  actione 
figurat  ac  testatur  minister,  Deoi  intus  peragere :  ne  ad  hominem 
mortalem  trahatur  quod  Deus  sibi  uni  vindicat.  Id  etiam  prudenter 
admonet  Augustinus.  Quomodo  (inquit)  et  Moses  sanctificat  et  Deus? 
Non  Moses  pro  Deo  :  sed  Moses  visibilibus  Sacramentis  per  uiiiiis- 
terium  suiun,  Deus  auteni  invisibili  gratia  per  Spiritum  Sanctiun.!: 
(Calvin ;  Institutes,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  xiv.,  §  17,  p.  461 ;  Edit.  1618.)] 

(c.)  Sometimes  also  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the  Giver  j 
for  example : — 

"When  the  minister  delivereth  unto  me  the  thing  that  is  in  hit 
jiower  to  deliver,  to  say,  the  bread  and  wine,  rehearsing  the  words  oi 
Christ's  institution,  the  Holy  Ghost  delivereth  unto  my  faith,  which 
is  mounted  and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  precious  body  and  blood 
of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  spiritually,  and  not  corporally."  (Hooper 
Early  Writings,  p.  191.) 

"  When  we  rightly  receive  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  very  divine 
nourishment  of  His  body  and  blood  given  to  us  by  the  icorh 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  of  us  by  faith,  as  the  mouth  of  our 
soul,  we  are  continually  fed  and  sustained  to  eternal  life."  (Nowell's 
Catechism  ;  p.  214.) 

Compare  Archbishop  Sharp  : — "  When,  therefore,  our  Church, 
speaks  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  she  means 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  ordinance,  to 
apply  to  every  faithful  communicant  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
sacrifice."  (Quoted  in  Garbett's  Voices  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  61.) 

So  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor : — "  These  are  indeed  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  several  ministries  of  the  Gospel,  but  especially  in  the  Sacraments, 
where  the  word  is  preached  and  consigned,  and  the  Sfirit  is  the 
teacher  and  the  feeder,  and  makes  the  table  full,  and  the  cup  to 
overflow  with  blessing."    (Vol.  viii.,  p.  24.) 

So  Bishop  Lake : — "  The  proper  Exhibiter  of  the  heavenly  [thing] 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Receiver  is  our  faith."  (Bishop  Lake's 
Sermons,  "De  Tempore,"  p.  168  ;  Edit.  1629.) 

[After  making  many  quotations  from  ancient  doctors,  the  Consensus 
Orthodoxies  of  Gualter  says :  "  Docemur  liinc  et  admoneinur,  velut 
visibili  verbo,  corporalibus,  et  externis  symbolis  seu  ritibus,  res  spirf- 
tuales,  et  intelligibilia  clona,  non  tantum  significari  et  adumbrari,  set 
etiam  simul  offerri,  et  secreta  divinse  ordinationis  dispositione,  in  ope- 
randa  et  dispensanda  fideliam  salute,  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  exhiberi 
omnibus,  qui  liisce  corporalibus  et  externis  symbolis,  juxta  instituti- 
onem  Christi,  in  fide  utuntur."  (Page  317,  318  ;  Edit.  1605.)  ] 

II.  As  to  the  taking  and  receiving  being  by  faith  as  the  hand  and 
mouth  of  the  soul : — 

"  I  say,  that  Christ  giveth  himself  to  be  eaten,  chewed,  and  digested ; 
but  all  is  spiritually  with  faith,  not  with  mouth."  (Cranmer  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  15.) 

"  They  say  that  Christ  is  received  in  the  mouth,  and  entereth  in 
with  the  bread  and  wine :  .  .  .  We  say  that  He  is  received  in  the 
heart,  and  entereth  in  by  faith."    (Ibid,  p.  57.) 

He  [Christ]  ....  is  holden  of  the  godly  ....  with  the  hand  of 
the  heart,  and  by  inward  drinking  is  received."  (Ridley's  Works, 
p.  223.) 

"  I  say,  Christ  understood  it  not  of  the  bodily  mouth,  but  of  the 
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mouth  of  the  spirit,  mind,  and  heart."  (Latimer;  Remains,  p. 
266.) 

"  He  doth  testify,  that  as  verily  as  we  receive  the  bread  with  the 

hands,  and  chew  the  same  with  the  teeth  and  tongue  

even  so  by  faith,  (which  is  in  place  of  hands  and  mouth  to  the  soul,) 
we  verily  receive  the  true  body,  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ,  our 
only  Saviour."    (Rogers  on  Articles,  p.  288.) 

"  The  body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten  with  the  bodily  mouth,  but  only 
by  faith,  which  is  the  spiritual  mouth  of  the  soul."  (Jewel;  Apology 
and  Defence,  p.  531.) 

"  Spiritually  and  with  the  mouth  of  our  faith  we  eat  the  body  of 
Christ  and  drink  His  blood,  even  as  verily  as  His  body  was  verily 
broken,  and  His  blood  verily  shed  upon  the  cross."  (Jewel ;  Semion 
and  Harding,  p.  448.) 

"  By  the  hand  of  faith  we  reach  unto  Him,  and  by  the  mouth  of 
faith  we  receive  His  body."  (Jewel ;  "  Harding  Thessal;  &c."  p.  1119.) 

"  Thjr  faith  must  reach  up  into  heaven.  By  faith  He  is  seen,  by 
faith  He  is  touched,  by  faith  He  is  digested."  (Sandys's  Sermons, 
p.  89.) 

"  His  body  and  blood ;  .  .  .  .  received  of  us  by  faith,  as  the  mouth 
of  the  soul."    (NowelTs  Catechism,  p.  214.) 

"  All  this  thou  dost  well  understand.  For  methinketh  the  meaning 
is :  that  faith  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul,  whereby  we  receive  this 
heavenly  meat."    (Catechism  of  Edward  VI.,  p.  33.) 

"  Behold  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  thy  God  ;  honour  it ;  wonder 
at  it;  touch  it  (not  with  thy  bodily  mouth,  but)  with  thy  mind; 
receive  it  (not  with  thy  bodily  hand,  but)  with  the  hand  of  thy 
heart ;  and  specially  take  it  with  thy  inner  taste."  (Jewel's  Ren- 
dering of  Eusebius  Emissenus.  Apology  and  Defence,  p.  549. 
Compare  Homilies,  p.  400.) 

"A man  is  shaped  of  two  parts,  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul; 
and  each  of  them  hath  Iris  life,  and  his  death,  his  mouth,  his 
teeth,  his  food,  and  abstinence  ....  How  ....  then  will  you 
feed  the  soul?  Doubtless,  not  by  the  instrument  of  the  body, 
but  of  the  soul ;  for  that  which  is  received  into  the  body  hath  no 
passage  from  thence  into  the  soul  ....  And  whereas  you  say  that 
the  spirit  hath  no  mouth  ....  you  are  deceived,  for  the  spirit  hath 
a  mouth,  in  his  kind  ....    Wherefore,  whoso  will  be  relieved  by 
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the  body  of  Christ,  must  receive  Him  as  He  will  be  received,  with 
the  instrument  of  faith  appointed  thereunto."  (Grindall ;  Remains 
p.  45,  46.) 

"  The  natural  body  of  Christ  is  only  in  heaven ;  and,  notwith- 
standing, the  soul  of  the  faithful  communicant,  with  her  mouth,  that 
is  to  say.  with  faith,  doth  truly  and  unfeignedly  feed  upon  it  unto  her 
great  joy  and  comfort  ....  Faith  then  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul, 
wherewith  Christ  is  received  and  eaten."  (Becon's  Catechism,  p.  295.) 

So  Jackson  : — "  Faith  then  is  as  the  mouth  or  appetite  by  which 
we  receive  this  food  of  life."  (Dean  Jackson's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  594, 
Edit.  Oxford,  1844.) 

Again : — "  Faith  is  as  the  mouth  or  organ  by  which  we  receive 
the  medicine."    (Ibid,  p.  611.) 

And  so  Bishop  Lake  : — "  We  ourselves  consist  of  an  earthly  and 
an  heavenly  part :  We  must  bring  both  parts  into  the  feast,  and  there 
use  them  both  ;  our  bodies  must  take,  eat,  and  drink  the  elements  ; 
our  souls  must  take,  eat,  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
(Bishop  Lake's  Sermons,  p.  173;  Edit.  1629.) 

With  these  examples  compare  the  following : — 

"  That  the  same  true  and  substantial  body  of  Christ  is  present 
with  my  mind  in  the  Supper,  where  it  is  most  efficacious,  I  cannot 
deny,  since  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  it  is  really  communicated  to  the 
minds  of  the  faithful,  and  is  really  perceived  by  them,  for  it  is  seen 
by  the  eye  of  the  believing  mind,  or  the  inner  man,  and  is  taken  by 
by  ths  hand  and  eaten  by  the  mouth  of  the  same."  (Letter  of  H.  Zan- 
chius  to  Grindal  in  Zurich  Letters  ii.,  100.) 

*  As  faith  is  an  eye  unto  which  things  to  come  are  present,  so 
it  is  a  hand  holding  them,  a  mouth  feeding  upon  them,  and  a 
stomach  receiving  them,  and  uniting  them  unto  the  person  that  be- 
Heveth."  (Dr.  Mayer's  Exposition,  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist, 
p.  699.    See  also  pp.  700,  701.) 

Compare  also  the  following  from  Swinnock  : — 

"  Faith  must  receive  Christ,  and  apply  him  to  thy  soul.  When 
thou  puttest  forth  the  hand  of  thy  body  to  take  the  bread  and  wine, 
do  thou  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  This  is  one  principal  act  of  faith,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
to  take  Jesus  down  from  the  cross  and  lay  Him  in  the  new  tomb  of 
thine  heart."  (Swinnock's  Christian  Man's  Calling :  Works,  vol.  i, 
p.  205.) 
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Note  D.,  p.  339. 
Compare  the  following  from  Ursinus : — 

"  There  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper  a  double  meat  and  drink.  One 
external,  visible  and  terrene,  namely  bread  and  wine ;  and  another 
internal.  There  is  also  a  double  eating  and  receiving ;  an  external 
and  signifying,  which  is  the  corporal  receiving  of  the  bread  and  vine  I 
that  is,  which  is  performed  by  the  hands,  mouth,  and  senses  of  the 
body;  and  an  internal,  invisible,  and  signified,  which  is  the  fruition 
of  Christ's  death,  and  a  spiritual  ingraffing  into  Christ's  body ;  that 
is,  which  is  not  performed  by  the  hands  and  mouth  of  the  body,  but 
by  the  Spirit  and  faith.  Lastly,  there  is  a  double  administer  and  dis- 
penser of  this  meat  and  drink ;  an  external,  of  the  external,  which 
is  the  minister  of  the  Church,  delivering  by  his  hand  the  bread  and 
wine;  and  an  internal,  of  the  internal  meat,  which  is  Christ  himself, 
feeding  us  by  his  bodg  and  blood"  ("  Summe  of  Christian  Religion, 
by  Z.  Ursinus."    London  :  1633.    Page  470.) 

Compare  also  this  from  the  "  Harmonia  Confessionum." 

"  Sic  enim  unica  est  sacrae  Ccense  actio,  ut  tamen  parthn  corporalis 
sit,  et  in  terris  peragatur  (cujus  respectu  non  dubitamus  Christi 
corpus  dicere,  a  nobis  tam  procul,  quam  ccelum  a  terris,  abesse) 
partim  ccelestis,  ac  mente  et  fide  cor  sursum  subvehente,  perficiatur : 
Cuj  us  habita  ratione  praisentissimiun  esse  in  Coena,  menti  et  fidei 
nostrae  Domini  corpus  agnoscimus."  ("  Harmonia  Confessionum." 
Obser  :  2,  p.  144.    Geneva,  1581.) 

The  following  extracts  from  Beza  will  be  found  not  only  to  illustrate 
the  sacramental  signification  spoken  of,  but  also  to  have  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  teaching  of  our  Catecliism. 

"Panis  est  Sacramentum,  id  est,  sigillum  et  nota  veri  corporis 
Jesu  Christi  ....  Vinum  ....  veri  sanguinis  ipsius  pro  nobis 
effusi  :  fractio  panis  ostendit  pretiosmn  corpus  Domini  Magnis 
Cruciatibus  confractum  fuisse  :  vini  effusio,  sanguinis  eflusionem : 
Minister  vero  panem  et  vinum  nobis  donans,  reproesentat  nobis 
Jesum  Christum  Semetipsum  nobis  donantem.  Quod  vero  panem 
et  vinum  recipimus,  edimus,  hibimus :  testatur  .  .  .  .  ut  eum  Spiritu- 
aliter  amplectamur,  et  tamen  verissime,  ilium  scihcet  nostrum  cibum 
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in  vitani  aeternani :  sicut  panem  et  vinum  corporeo  modo  et  visibili 
manducando,  corpus  nostrum  alitur  et  sustentatur  in  hac  vita.  Non 
enim  dubitamus  qiiin  Deus  quod  per  Verbum  suum  promittit  et  per 
Sacramenta  oftert,  vere  credentibus  exhibeat."  (Tract.  Theol.  Genev., 
158-2,  vol.  i.,p.  84.) 

11  Iude  fit,  ut  qumn  sola  s}~mbola  manu  accipiantur,  et  ore  sumaiitur, 
tamen  illud  quoque  quod  prseter  symbola  vere  offertur,  et  sola  fide 
spiritualiter  pereipitur,  Accipi,  Comedi,  Bibi  dicatur."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  209.) 

u  Xeque  luce  tantum  synibola,  sed  etiam  prseter  ilia,  corpus  suum  et 
sanguineui  nobis  offert  fruenduin  banc  possidendum  invitam  oetemam, 
quam  ex  eo  nobiscmn  conimimicato  haurimus.''  (Vol.  i.,  p.  209.) 

"  Id  est,  non  imaginarium  aliquod  corpus,  nec  fictus  sanguis,  sed 
illud  ipsiun  corpus  quod  traditum  est  pro  nobis,  et  illi  ipse  sanguis 
pro  nobis  fusus,  quorum  simus  vere  per  fidem  partieipes,  sicut 
symbola  vere  testantur."  (  Vol.  i.,  pp.  209,  210, — see  p.  624.) 

Compare  also  the  following  from  Beza's  Catechism  : — 

"Qu.  Quid  in  Cccna  Domini  vides  - 

E.  Panem  et  viniun,  quas  prcebentur  juxta  Dei  prsescriptum. 

"Qu.  Quid  tibi  panis  hie  et  hoc  vinum  significant? 

R.  Panis,  corpus  pro  me  crucifixum,  ^inum  sanguinem  pro  me 
effusum  mihi  significant, 
i     u  Qu.  Quorsum  ? 

R.  Ut  testentiu*  mihi  ac  confirment,  sicut  huic  pani  atque  huic 
vino  attributae  sunt  nos  in  vita  conservandi  partes,  ita  Dominum 
.  nostrum  Jesmn  Christum  corpus  suum  et  sanguinem  suum  pro  me 
dedisse,  et  seipsum  milii  dare  ut  ab  ipso  in  me  vita  astema  promanet." 
(Tract.  Theol..  vol.  i.,  p.  693.) 

The  following  quotations  will  show  how  firmly  Beza  held  the  truth 
of  the  real  giving  and  receiving,  not  merely  of  the  benefits,  but  of  the 
res  sacramenti  itself. 

"  Xeque  putamus  nos  posse  donorani  et  virtutis  Christi  partieipes 
fieri,  nisi  id  ipsum  in  primis  possideamus."  (Beza :  Tract.  Theol. 
Genev.,  1582,  vol.  i..  p.  216.) 

"  Quasi  qui  virtuteni  illam  vivificam  Clmsti  elicit  ad  nos  ex  Christi 
oarne  manare,  carnis  commimicationem  tollat,  ac  non  potius  ostandat 
cur  et  in  quern  finem  nobis  communicetur/'  (Ibid,  p.  223.) 

"Falso  nobis  tribuis  quod  Christmn  ipsum  a  suis  donis  separemus, 
quasi  nos  non  oporteat  ipsi  in  primis  uniri :  ut  jam  ad  fastidimn  usque 
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declaravimus  Separas  qua3  individuo  vinculo  sunt  semper 

conjuncta,  nempe  Christi  corpus  et  sanguinem  a  vivifica  ipsorum 
virtute."  (Ibid,  p.  227,— see  p.  267.) 

"  In  eo  assenthnur,  quod  ....  prseter  paneni  et  vinum  dicis  non 
tantuni  meritum  et  efficaciam  mortis  Domini,  sed  ipsum  etiam  corpus 
et  sanguinem  nobis  communicari."  (Ibid,  pp.  25(J,  260, — see  p.  286.) 

"Iterum  et  iterum  inculco,  nos  ininime  diffiteri  veramveri  corporis 
et  sanguinis  Christi  xoivuvletv,  sed  impanationem  ....  oppugnare." 
(Ibid,  p.  260,— see  also  p.  261.) 

"  Jam  antea  millies  respondi,  nos  quoque  veram  veri  corporis  et 
veri  sanguinis  communicationem  statuere,  et  putidam  esse  calumniam 
quam  nobis  impingitis  de  sola  sive  nuda  meriti  et  Spiritus  Christi 
perceptione."  (Ibid,  p.  266, — see  p.  279  ;  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  140, 186.) 

'•  Quasi  vero  centies  millies  non  sit  a  nostris  omnibus  et  singulis 
inculcatum,  quum  ex  una  Christi  carne  petenda  sint  nobis  qusecunque 
ad  salutem  et  vitam  aeternam  requirantur,  ipsimet  Christo  prius 
oportere  nos  spiritualiter  ac  per  fidem  uniri,  ac  ipsius  membra  fieri 
quam  ejus  spiritu  vivificemur :  ac  proinde  signa  hsec  non  esse  duntaxat 
ipsius  energise,  sed  in  primis  ipsiusmet  corporis  ac  sanguinis  Domini 
fide  participandi  symbola."  (Ibid,  vol.  viii.,  p.  52.) 

Not  only  did  Beza  thus  (after  Calvin)  constantly  teach  and  firmly 
maintain  the  true  giving,  taking,  receiving,  eating,  and  drinking  of  the 
res  sacramenti  itself  (as  distinguished  from  the  fruits,  effects,  and  bene- 
fits alone )  ;  but  he  allowed  the  language  which  speaks  of  such  giving 
and  receiving  with  or  under  the  forms  or  signs  or  symbols  of  the 
elements. 

He  would  certainly,  I  think,  have  sanctioned  as  admissible  and 
defensible,  the  language  of  Foxe  as  quoted  in  Paper  No.  V., pp.237, 238, 
and  the  language  of  the  Notice  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Homilies. 
Only  he  would  have  required  the  receiving  the  res  sacramenti  under 
the  elements  should  be  uell  expounded.  His  words  are  (after  ex- 
plaining why  "  hac  formulas  veremur  usurpare  ") — "Posse  tanien 
videtur,  concordise  causa,  Cum  et  Sub  admitti,  sed  non  nisi  adjuncta 
interpretatione  plana  et  perspicua,  nempe  ita  eas  particulas  esse 
intelligendas,  non  quasi  caro  Christi  in  terris  statuatur,  sed  ut 
sciamus  prseter  ipsa  symbola  quse  sunt  in  terris,  Christum  ipsum  qui 
est  in  ccelis,  vere  nobis  donari,  sicut  sijmbola  in  terris  testi/icantur." 
(Tract  Theol.,  Genev.,  1582,  vol.  i.,  p.  208.) 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  here,  that  Archbishop  Leighton  also 
(1)  not  only  clearly  taught  the  reception  of  the  res  sacramenti  itself 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  (2)  but  also  admitted  the  expression  "  under  " 
as  applied  to  the  symbols  or  elements. 

The  following  answer  from  his  "  Short  Catechism"  summarizes  the 
teaching  of  three  answers  iu  the  Church  Catechism  : — 

"  Q.  What  doth  the  Lord's  Supper  signify  and  seal? 

"  A.  Our  spiritual  nourishment  growth  and  in  Him,  and  trans- 
fonning  us  more  and  more  into  His  likeness,  by  commemorating  His 
death,  and  feeding  on  His  body  and  blood,  under  the  figures  of  bread 
and  wine."  (Leighton's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  417,  418 ;  Edit.  1818.) 

Let  the  reader  be  asked  to  compare  the  latter  part  of  this  answer — 

(1)  With  the  Notice  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  "  Of 
the  due  Receiving  of  His  Blessed  Body  and  Blood  under  the  Form 
of  Bread  and  Wine."  Has  one  any  more  of  a  "  Real  Objective" 
sound  than  the  other  ? 

(2)  With  the  answer  we  are  considering  in  our  Church  Catechism. 
Is  not  the  language  of  the  Church  Catechism  far  less  open  to  the 

charge  of  teaching  "the  Real  Objective  Presence,"  (a)  from  its  avoid- 
ing such  ambiguous  expressions  as  "  under  the  forms  "  or  "  under  the 
figures,"  (b)  from  its  more  guarded  wording  in  limiting  the  reception 
to  the  "  faithful "  ? 


Note  E.,  p.  341. 

The  writer  of  No.  V.  of  Tracts  for  the  Day,  writes : — 
"  There  is  '  the  body  of  Christ';  the  person '  giving,'  and  the  person 
1  taking  and  eating.'  The  person  '  giving'  is  evidently  the  priest,  who 
is  enjoined  by  an  express  rubric  to  'give'  the  Communion  to  the 
people  '  into  their  hands."  The  person  1  taking  '  is  the  communicant, 
who  is  to  '  take  and  eat'  what  the  priest  hath  '  given  into  his  hand, 
which  the  Article  says  is '  the  body  of  Christ'  "  (Tracts  for  the  Day, 
V.,  pp.  26,  27.)  But  if  this  writer  will  read  the  Article  again,  he  will 
see  that  it  never  says  that  what  the  priest  gives  is  the  body  of  Christ. 
Nor  would  any  of  our  Reformers  have  thought  of  meaning  or  saying 
such  a  tiling,  except  in  that  sacramental  language,  which  gives  to  the 
sign  the  name  of  the  thing  signified. 
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On  such  a  supposition,  how  could  it  be  said  (in  the  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words)  that  the  giving,  taking,  and  eating  is 
'•'  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  "  ?  Surely  such  a 
giving  would  be  (in  part,  at  least)  after  an  earthly  and  bodily  manner. 

And  how,  on  such  a  supposition,  could  it  be  true  (in  its  natural  and 
obvious  sense)  that  "  the  mean,  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  Faith"?  Surely  the  bodily  hand  must 
be  (primarily)  the  mean,  whereby  that  is  received  which  by  the  bodily 
hand  is  given. 

Mr.  Machonocliie  writes  : — "  I  believe,  and  therefore  have  always 
taught  you,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  objectively 
'  given  '  by  the  priest,  objectively  '  taken '  by  every  communicant,  and 
subjectively  '  received  and  eaten  by  faith '  unto  salvation,  by  such  as 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  with  right  dispositions."  (Address; 
January,  1867,  p.  5.) 

If  for  "objectively  "we  might  substitute  the  word  "  sacramentally," 
in  the  sense  of  our  Reformers  (see  Paper  No.  II.,  pp.  97 — 101),  we 
should  have  here  sound  teaching,  in  harmony  with  all  our  formu- 
laries ;  but  without  such  a  substitution  the  words  bear  a  sense  which 
our  Church  (as  I  am  persuaded)  does  not  teach,  and  which  would 
have  been  utterly  disclaimed  by  our  English  Reformers. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury  appears  to  have  been  misled  in  the 
same  way,  when  he  says,  "  The  word  'given'  seems  to  me  to  be  only 
consistent  with  the  '  doctrine  of  an  objective  presence.' "  (Charge, 
p.  81.    See  also  Liddon's  Memoir,  "  W.  K.  Hamilton,"  p.  122.) 

And  thus  Mr.  Luke  Rivington  says :  "  There  are  three  steps— the 
giving,  the  taking,  the  receiving.  The  Lord's  body  therefore  must, 
awful  as  is  the  truth,  be  in  the  priest's  hands  before  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  communicant !"  (Inward  Part  or  Thing  Signified,  p.  9.  See 
also  Bishop  Forbes  on  Articles,  vol.  ii.,p.  537.) 

So  Mr.  Cobb  says  in  "  Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,"  p.  401 ;  note : — 
"  The  objective  character  of  the  phrases  '  given,  taken  and  eaten,' 
would,  to  my  mind,  necessitate  an  objective  sense  being  given  to  the 
words  '  heavenly  and  spiritual.'  " 

But  precisely  the  same  English  expression  as  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Article — "given  .  .  .  taken,  eaten," — is  found  also  in 
Nowell's  Smaller  Catechism,  where  no  one  will  contend  that  it  bears 
any  Real  Objective  sense.    (See  above,  p.  306.) 
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Anil  precisely  the  same  Latin  expression  as  in  the  Latin  version 
lof  the  Article — "  datnr  et  accipitur" — is  found  also  in  the  "  Consen- 
sus Orthodoxus  "  of  Rodolph  Gualter,  (see  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
623.  Geneva,  10S1)  first  pubhshed  in  1578.  And  the  following 
extract  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  bears  there  no  Real  Objective 
isense.  "  Non  est  talis  proesentia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi 
;in  coena  ponenda  et  statuenda,  quam  spiritualis  cibi  et  potus  ratio 
taon  requirit,  quaeque  ad  verum  conininnicationis  ipsius  effectuni 
nee  necessaria  nec  utilis  est.  At  spiritucdis  cibi  potus  ratio,  secundum 
quam  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  in  ccena  patur  et  accipitur,  nullam 
plane  requirit  corporalem  in  symbolis  prasentian,  neque  etiam  ejus- 
uiodi  prasentia  vel  necessaria  vel  utilis  est  ad  verum  atque  proprium 
connnunicationis  corporis  et  sanguinis  Chiisti  effectum."  (Page  227, 
Edit.  Zurich,  1605.) 

The  reader  may  observe  that  the  expression  here  "  spiiitualis 
ratio  "  presents  another  point  of  coincidence  with  the  language  of  our 
Article. 

«  But  long  before  this  Bucer  had  taught,  "  quod  .  .  .  simul  detur  et 
accipiatur  corpus  Christi."  (See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria, 
1535,  in  Works,  vol.  iv..  p.  231.    Geneva,  1581.) 

Moreover,  even  CEcolampadius  had  said  before  "  Cum  pane  etiam 
ac  vino  <7vp@o\iy.ujq  .  .  .  et  contemplatione  fidei,  corpus  et  sangninem 
tradi  et  accipi  dicinius.''  And  he  declares,  "non  sine  summa  con- 
tunielia  et  dolore  audiamus,  non  accipere  nos  in  Ccena  verum  corpus." 
(See  Iris  letter  to  Bucer  in  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  1530, 
in  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  188.    Geneva,  1581.) 

!  That  Reformed  Divines — Divines  distinctly  opposed  to  the  Ileal 
Objective  Presence — did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  "(jiving  "  as  well  as 
bf "  reception,"  will  be  abundantly  clear  to  all  who  will  refer  to  the 
the  quotations  given  above,  in  pp.  381,  sqq.    See  also  p.  342. 

Bishop  Forbes  indeed  (On  Articles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  558)  argues  that 
Calvin's  accipio  is  receive,  not  take.  But  the  "  is  taken  "  of  our 
English  Article  xxviii.  is  the  "  accipitur  "  of  the  Latin  version. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  very  same  Article,  and  in 
'the  very  same  sentence,  the  same  word  "  accipitur  "  in  the  Latin  is 
once  rendered  by  the  English  "  is  taken,"  and  once  by  the  English 
'is  received." 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  every  argument  must  be  futile  which  rests 
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on  such  an  assumption  as  this,  that  the  two  English  expressions 
"taken"  and  "received"  must  necessarily  (in  the  theological  language 
of  the  time)  convey  two  separate  notions,  having  a  definite  and  clearly 
marked  line  of  distinction  between  them. 

Further,  I  submit,  that  the  claim  of  any  such  exclusively  "  Real 
Objective"  sense  for  the  English  expression  "  taken  "  is  abundantly 
refuted  by  the  extract  given  from  Sibbes  in  p.  347,  as  well  as  by  several 
of  the  extracts  given  above  in  pp.  332,  333  ;  and  below, pp. 401 — 407. 

Let  me  add,  that  Beza  would  admit  to  the  very  full  the  utmost 
meaning  that  can  be  attached  to  the  English  word  "  taken."  For  he 
speaks  of  the  sacraments,  "  utpote  quae  nos  veluti  in  rem  prsesentem 
adducant,  quasi  Christum  ipsum  quodammodo  manibus  jam  palpemus, 
et  oculis  Cernamus,  et  toto  corpore  sentiamus."  (Tract.  Theol.  Genev., 
1582,  vol.  i.,  p.  26.) 

Again  he  says — "Agnus  denique  ipse  nobis  per  ilia  commonstratus 
et  velut  in  manus  traditus :  spiritualis  per  fidem  illius  agni  mandu- 
catio."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  187.) 

How  could  Beza  have  expressed  more  clearly  the  reality  of  that 
spiritual  "  taking  "  ?  This  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  answer  suffici- 
ently what  is  argued  from  "  that  little  word  '  taken '  "  in  "  The  Kiss 
of  Peace,"  pp.  22,23  ;  Edit.  1868. 

Let  it  be  added,  that  the  language  which  Mr.  Cobb  quotes  from 
Article  xxviii. — "  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  "  ("  ccelesti 
et  spirituali  ratione,"  Latin  version) — and  which  he  would  have  to 
receive  a  "  Real  Objective  "  impress,  is  the  very  language  which 
Beza  also  uses.    He  says : — 

"  Modum  quidem  dicimus  esse  spiritualem  cozlestem  divinum." 
(Beza  :  Tract.  Theol.  Genev.,  1582,  vol.  i.,  p.  275.) 

Again  : — "  Quemadmodum  accipimus,  edimus  et  bibimus  naturalia 
symbola  .  .  .  ita  etiam  cailesti  et  spirituali  modo  Jesus  Christus  .  .  . 
vere  nobis  communicatur."    (Ibid,  p.  31.) 

Bucer  also  had  said,  "  Ego  in  omnibus  meis  scriptis  testor;  praeci- 
puum  in  sacra  Ccena  esse  exhibitionem  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi 
realissimam,  quia  calestem  et  spiritualem.  .  .  .  Panis  ostenditur  et 
prsebetur  sensibus,  et  simul fidei  exhibetur  et  traditur  corpus  Domini.'' 
(See  Iris  letter  in  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  1533,  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  215.    Geneva,  1581.) 

But  it  is  specially  to  be  observed  that  the  same  expression  is  found 
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in  Nowell's  Smallest  Catechism  (see  above,  p.  30G)  where  the  giving^ 
taking,  eating  and  drinking  are  said  to  be  "  only  in  a  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner,  but  yet  in  truth." 

If  it  be  argued  fr-ther  that  the  word  "  eaten  "  at  any  rate  is  not  in 
the  "  Consensus  Orthodoxus,"  and  must  have  an  objective  sense,  since 
Bishop  Forbes  (On  Art.,  vol.  ii.,p.  558)  says — "The  'taking'  and 'eating' 
are  two  distinct  acts;  "  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  quotations  in  pp. 
385 — 387,  and  below,  pp.412  —415,  for  e^  idence  to  shew  how  constantly 
"  eating"  is  spoken  of  as  by  believing  only.  Or  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  words  quoted  above  (p.  322)  from  Jewel,  speaking  of  the  giving 
indeed  and  verily,  of  eating  verily,  and  of  the  drinking  verily.  Or  he 
may  find  in  Cranmer's  work  "  On  the  Lord's  Supper,"  under  the 
section  "  Of  the  Eating  and  Drinking,"  conclusive  evidence  that  in 
the  language  of  the  English  Reformation  such  words  carried  no 
"  Real  Objective  "  sense. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  Zwingle  himself  uses  the  word  eating 
(edere)  to  express  his  own  view,  in  the  quotation  given  above  in 
p.  301,  and  below,  (in  Hospinian,)  p.  399. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  add  the  following  extracts  from 
Calvin,  to  shew  what  a  very  real,  and  yet  what  an  entirely  spiritual 
office  was  assigned  to  eating  in  his  teaching  : — 

"  Summa  sit,  non  aliter  animas  nostras  carne  et  sanguine  Christi 
pasci,  quam  panis  et  vinum  corporalem  vitam  tuentur  et  sustinent. 
Neque  enim  aliter  quararet  analogia  signi,  nisi  ahmentum  suum 
animse  in  Christo  reperirent :  quod  fieri  non  potest  nisi  nobiscum 
Christus  vere  in  unum  coalescat,  nosque  reficiat  carnis  suce  edu  et 

i  sanguinis  potu  Si  verum  est  prseberi  nobis  signum  visibile, 

ad  obsignandirm  invisibilis  rei  donationem  :  accepto  corporis  symbolo, 
|  non  minus  corpus  etiam  ipsum  nobis  dari  certo  confidamus."  (Instit., 
lib.  iv,  cap.  xvii,  §  10.) 

<;  Si  oculis  animisque  in  coelum  evehimur,  ut  Christum  illic  in 
regni  sui  gloria  quaeramus,  quemadmoclum  symbola  nos  ad  eum  in- 
tegrum invitat,  ita  sub  panis  symbolo  a scemur  ejus  corpore,  sub  vini 
symbolo  distincte  ejus  sanguine  potabimur :  ut  demimi  toto  ipso  per- 
fruamur."    (§  18.) 

"  Ahud  est  offere,  a^iud  recipi.  Spiritualem  hunc  cibum  omnibus 
porrigit Christus,  potumque  spiritualem  propinat :  alii  avide  vescuntur, 
alii  fastidiose  respuunt."    (§  33.) 
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"  Sunt  qui  manducare  Christi  carnem,  et  sanguinem  ejus  bibere, 
uno  verbo  definiunt  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  in  Christum  ipsum  credere. 
Sed  milii  expressius  quiddam  ac  sublimius  videtur  voluisse  docere 
Christus  in  praeclara  ilia  concione,  ubi  carnis  suae  manducationem 
nobis  commendat :  nempe  vera  sui  participatione  nos  vivificari :  quam 
manducandi  etiam  ac  bibendi  verbis  ideo  designavit,  ne  quam  ab  ipso 
vitam  percipimus,  simplici  cognitione  percipi  quispiam  putaret.  Quem- 
admodum  enim  non  aspectus  sed  esus  panis  corpori  alimentum  sufficit : 
ita  vere  ac  penitus  participem  Christi  animam  fieri  convenit,  ut  ipsius 
virtute  in  vitam  spiritualem  vegetetur.  Interim  vera  lianc  non  aliam 
esse  quam  fidei  manducationem  fatemur :  ut  nulla  alia  Jingi  potest." 
(Lib.  iv.,  cap.  xvii.,  §  5.) 

"  Neque  illi  mihi  satisfaciunt,  qui  nos  Spiritus  modo  par- 

ticipes  faciunt,  preterita  carnis  et  sanguinis  mentione.  Quasi  vero 
ilia  omnia  de  nihilo  dicta  forent,  Carnem  ejus  vere  esse  cibum,  san- 
guinem ejus  vere  esse  potum:  non  habere  vitam  nisi  qui  carnem  illam 
manducaverit,  et  sanguinem  biberit :  et  qua?  eodem  pertinent."  (§  7.) 

Ver}^  real  also  is  the  spiritual  manducation  taught  in  the  "  Con- 
sensus Orthodoxus,"  of  Gualter. 

"Nisi  vera  esset  hose,  quamvis  figurate  sic  dicta, carnis  et  sanguinis 
Christi,  quae  fideli  corde  suscipitur,  manducatio  et  potatio,  frustratoria 
esset  ejus  in  participatione  Eucharistiae  ore  facta  professio."  (Con- 
sensus Orthodoxus,  p.  204;  1605.) 

"  Sicut  hoc  de  vera  et  naturali  came  .  .  .  .  et  non  de  merito,  seu 
fructi  carnus  intelligi  omnino  oportet :  Ita  quoque  spirituahs  mandu- 
catio est  ipsius  vera;,  atque  propriae  carnis  Christi."    (Ibid,  p.  .'359.) 

It  will  be  seen  also  by  references  to  p.  203  sqq.,  that  the  Consensus 
approves  of  the  phrase  "  edere  carnem,"  and  of  the  saying  "  Fides 
edit  carnem  Christi,  et  bibit  sanguinem  ejus,  dum  credit." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  reader  who  carefully  considers  the 
teaching  of  these  extracts  and  those  given  above  (pp.  384,  385)  from 
Beza,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Bishop  Forbes  (On  Articles, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  558)  is  in  error  in  regarding  the  formula  of  Poissy  (so  far  as 
regards  the  words  "  nos  recipere  et  edere  spiritualiter  et  per  fidem  verum 
illud  corpus  quod  pro  nobis  mortuum  est")  as  "not  a  genuine  're- 
formed' statement;"  if  by  this  is  meant,  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
words  really  discordant  with  the  views  of  the  Reformed.  (See  Arch- 
bishop Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  p.  61.)    Compare  the 
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extract  given  above  from  the  Belgian  Confession  (p.  327),  as  well  as 
the  other  extracts  from  the  Reformed  Confessions. 

I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  Bishop  Forbes  is  perfectly  right  in 
speaking  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  attempt  "  to  state  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  so  that  it  might  pass  with  the  Queen  Mother,  and  the  French 
politicians,  and  the  Gallican  divines."  Doctrines  so  very  widely 
separate  from  one  another  may  be  brought  very  near  together  indeed 
in  words, but  the  show  of  reconciliation  must  always  be  utterly  hollow. 


Note  P.,  p.  343. 

I  desire,  however,  to  have  it  quite  clearly  and  unniistakeably  un- 
derstood that  what  is  said  in  the  text  is  intended  to  apply,  not  at  all 
to  the  language  which  speaks,  or  (to  avoid  misunderstanding) prefers 
to  speak,  of  the  reception  and  possession  of  benefits;  but  only  to  such 
language  as  rejects  or  refuses,  or  explains  away,  or  (in  some  way  or 
other)  sets  itself  in  opposition  to,  that  language  which  speaks  of  the 
real  beneficial  donation,  and  reception,  and  possession  of  that  which 
is  the  true  ''res  sacramenti." 

Bishop  Hooper  writes : — "  Satis  absque  dubio  manducat  et  bibit  in 
Eucharistia  qui  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  gratiam  emcaciter 
manducat  et  bibit,  licet  corporis  substantiam  non  apprehenderit  ore 
et  ventre."    (Later  writings,  p.  434.) 

And  again  : — "  In  ccena  Domini  Spiritus  Sanctus  per  verbum  et 
externa  elementa  panis  et  vini  recipientis  animum  per  fidem  corpore 
et  sanguine  Christi,  vel  jwtius  omnibus  meritis  et  bonis  in  morte  sua 
nobis  partis,  pascit  ac  refovet."    (Ibid,  p.  410.) 

Yet  Bishop  Hooper,  as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  3-21)  in  his 
"  Brief  and  Clear  Confession  of  the  Christian  faith."  published  in 
1550,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  "  I  believe  and  confess  .  .  .  that  always 
and  as  often  as  we  use  this  bread  and  wine  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance and  institution  of  Christ,  we  do  verily  and  indeed  receive  his 
body  and  blood."    (Later  writings,  p.  49.) 

So  also  John  A.  Lasco  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the 
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language  which  speaks  of  the  reception  of  the  benefits  rather  than  of 
the  "  res  sacramenti  "  itself. 

Yet  even  A.  Lasco  did  not  hesitate  to  write,  that  the  merits  of 
Christ's  passion  and  death  and  resurrection  "  ad  nos  pertinere  nullo 
modo  potuissent,  nisi  ille  eorum  nobis  communionem  in  corpore  et 
sanguine  sno  (a  nobis  hac  fine  accepto)  gratuito  (pro  sua  miseri- 
cordia)  detulisset."  ("  De  Sacramentis  Ecclesioe  Christi."  Fo.  47,  b; 
London,  1552.)  And  again,  "  Neque  vero  ideo,  quod  vocem  com- 
munionis  passive  acciendam  esse  dicimus,  ipsam  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  exliibitionem  excludhnus  ab  usu  nostrorum  sacramentorum, 
quae  enim  esset  societas,  ususque  communionis,  si  id  non  haberetur 
in  quo  communionem  habemus  :  ac  rursum  quomodo  haberetur,  si 
non  exhiberetur  ?  fatemur  igitur  exliibitum  nobis  esse  jam  olim, 
adeoque  exhiberi  semper,  omnium  autem  sigmlicantissime  in  usu 
Sacramentorum,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  Domini,  alioqui  usum 
illius  habere  non  possemus,  nisi  exhiberetur."    (Ibid,  Fo.  44,  b.) 

Again,  "  In  hoc  .  .  .  omnes  consentiunt,  quod  hanc  nostram  cum 
Christo  Domino  communionem  statuunt,  in  unius  ejusdemque  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  societate  seu  participatione."    (Ibid,  Fo.  33,  a.) 

To  those  who,  in  our  own  day,  can  hardly  bring  themselves 
heartily  to  approve  the  language  which  speaks  clearly  of  the  recep- 
tion of. the  res  sacramenti  itself,  I  would  beg  leave  to  submit  for  study 
and  consideration,  the  following  observations  of  Hospinian,  on  the 
seeming  dissent  but  real  consent,  between  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and 
Zwingle. 

"  Sunt  qui  mediam  quandam  sententiam  inter  Lutherum  et  Zuin- 
glium  emn  [Calvinum]  docuisse  affirment ;  sed  hoc  vel  ex  imperitia, 
vel  malitia  faciunt.  Nam  a  Zuinglii  sententia  (si  rem  ipsam 
spectes)  ne  hilum  quidem,  quod  Calvinus  tradidit,  discrepare,  quam- 
vis  paulo  planius  quid  in  Sacramento  percipiatur  definiat  ipse ;  vel 
summus  ille  et  perpetuus  Tigurinse  et  Genevensis  Ecclesiaa  Consen- 
sus de  re  Sacramentaria  confirmat.  Passim  quidem  inculcat 
Zuinglius,  Ccesam  Christi  carnem  nos  a  cade  servare,  comes  am  nihil 
prodesse :  veram  illam  ac  realem  carnem  Christi  ne  spirit ualiter 
quidem  cdi:  carnis  et  sanguinis  nominibus  mortem  ipsam  significant 
carnem  Christi  manducare  nihil  aliucl  esse  quam  credere,  et  si  quae 
sunt  similia.  His  autem  contraria  videtur  Calvinus  affirmare, 
Carnem  Christi  videlicet  quae  crucifixa  est  oportere  a  nobis  comedi: 
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t  veram  substantial  carnis  nobis  spiritualiter  communicari :  Christum 
ipsum  non  esse  a  suis  donis  separandum,  manducationem  esse  Jidei 
1  effect um.  Nullam  autem  in  his  esse  repugnantiain,  non  difficile  est 
sani  juclicii  hominibus  demonstrare.  Comesam  ubique  carnem  vocat 
Zuinglius  ex  adversariorum  sensu,  qua?  sive  sensibili  sire  spirituali 
modo  in  nostra  corpora  trajiciatur :  Et  recte  negat  hoc  sensu 
Carnem  quicquam  prodesse,  quoniani  mactata  est  in  ara  crucis,  ut 
semel  ejus  morte  non  autem  comestione  aut  esu  servaremur.  Hoc 
Zuinghi  dictum  qui  ex  pravo  afi'ectu  sinistre  accipiebant  olim,  con- 
cludebant  inde,  eum  simpliciter  negare  omnem  carnis  manducationem, 
quod  quidem  esset  ipsa  Christi  verba  inficiari :  Nec  unquam  ilH  in 
mentem  hoc  venit.  Ideo  comedendam  etiam  carnem  asseruit 
Calvinus :  sed  simul  quid  vocabulo  manducationis  carnis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  intelligeretur  perspicue  declaravit :  nempe,  non  oris  aut 
dentium  ullam  actionem,  non  substantiarum  trajectionem,  aut  per- 
mixtionem,  aut  inter  se  applicationem,  sive  corporali  sive  spirituali 
modo  factam,  sed  spiritualeni  illam  y.oivuviav,  qua  fit,  ut  ille  ipse 
Christus  Deus  et  homo  crucifixus  pro  nobis,  vere  noster  fiat,  adeo 
quidem  arete  ut  ex  ipso  quicquid  ad  salutem  nostram  requiritur, 
ipsaque  adeo  vita  aetema  in  nos  promanet,  qui  spiritualis  nexus 
simihtudine  membrorum  et  capitis,  itemque  matrimonialis  copula 
adumbratur.  Qme  est  igitur  in  istis  repugnantia  ?  Ejusmodi  certe 
esum  a  Zuinglio  minime  repudiari  ex  scriptis  ejus  hquet.  Nam  in 
libro  De  vera  et  falsa  Religione,  et  in  Historia  de  Passione  ;  Christus, 
inquit,  aperte  docuit,  spiritus  esse  comestionem,  non  oris.  Item, 
Spiritualiter  Edimus,  quum  per  Dei  gratiam  at  Christum  venimus. 
Item.  Pii  non  solum  symbola  dentibus  preinunt,  sed  ultra  symbolorum 
it'inducationem  qu<e  corporis  Jit,  intus  in  mentibus  suis  corpore  et  san- 
mine  Christi  per  Jidei  manducationem  pascuntur. 

At  objiciat  aliquis,  corporis  et  sanguinis  nomine  Zuinglius  ubique 
ostatur,  se  non  ipsam  carnem,  sed  Christi  mortis  efficaciam  atque 
:ideo  interdum  spiritum,  it  est  spiritualeni  vim  Christi  Dei  et  hominis 
ntelligere.  Respondeo,  ne  hoc  quidem  Calvini  sententia?  repugnare, 
i  dextre  et  ex  Zuinglii  mente  intelligatur.  Quis  enim  eum  fuisse 
•'uinglium  existhnet,  qui  vel  Christum  diviserit,  vel  eorum  quae 
Christus  pro  nobis  implevit  efficaciam  ab  ejusdem  carne  re  ipsa 
ejunxerit,  ac  si  fides  nostra  in  passionem  ita  ferretur,  ut  carnem 
)sam  quae  passa  est  negligeret  ?    Res  autem  sic  se  liabct.  Zuinglius 
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adversus  sarcophagos  agens,  quorum  duo  genera  esse  videbat :  unuin 
eorum.  qui  crasso  quodam  niodo,  et  ut  ait  Nicolaus  Papa,  sensualiter 
comedi  carnem  Cliristi  sub  panis  et  villi  speciebus  crederent,  cujus 
tamen  erroris  ipsum  quoque  Cajetanum  puduit :  alterum  eorum,  qui 
spirituali  et  incompreliensibili  quodarn  modo  substantiam  ipsam  carnis 
re  ipsa  in  pane  piiesentein  manibus  et  ore  sumi  somniant,  ex  quo 
errore  tandem  nativm  videmus,  Ubiquitatis  monstrum :  totus  in  eo 
fuit  nimirum,  ut  spirituale  hoc  mysterium  esse  declararet,  ideoque 
substantive  ipsius  esum  est  inficiatus,  quatenus  videlicet  ab  adversa- 
riis  statuebatur.  Hujus  rei  gratia  Calvinus  cum  Zuinglii  sententiam 
a  nonnullis  male  intelligi  videret,  ac  si  corpus  Christi  in  spectnun 
vel  certe  in  abstractum  quiddam  transformaret,  quod  nimquam  certe 
illi  in  mentem  venerat ;  clarius  id  quoque  studuit  explicare.  Itaque 
fidem  nostram  imprimis  in  ipsummet  Christum  fern  docuit,  secun- 
dario  vero  in  ipsius  merita  et  obedientiam,  in  ea  denique  omnia  qua; 
ex  ipso  in  nos,  qui  ipsius  membra  sumus,promanant.  Usus  est  autem 
de  industria  substantive  vocabulo,  quoties  praesertim  illi  cum  sarco- 
pliagis  negotium  fuit,  partim  insistens  Christi  vestigiis,  qui  camis,  et 
corporis,  et  sanguinis  nomina  sic  usurpavit :  partim  vero,  ut  eo  dilu- 
cidius  ilia  inter  ipsummet  Christum  et  ejus  dona,  sive  (ut  ita  loquar) 
inter  subjectum  et  accidentia,  sive  inter  fundimi  et  fructus  distinctio 
appareret.  Et  certe  cum  ab  ipso  Christo  pendeat  (Christus  autem 
per  carnem  sive  in  came  nobis  appropinquat)  quicquid  ex  ipso  per 
fidem  turn  in  verbo  simplici,  turn  in  Sacramentis  spiritualiter  hauri- 
m\is,majis  pwprie  loquimur,qmun  ipsam  carnem  et  ipsum  sanguinem, 
sive  ipsmn  Christum  sic  ab  ea  parte  in  qua  pro  nobis  passus  est  de- 
scriptum,  statuimus  pro  re  sigDificata  turn  verbi  simplicis,  turn  sacra- 
mentorum :  quam  quum  fructum  et  efficaciam  ilhus  pro  re  Sacrament: 
ponimus."  (Historia  Sacramentaria,  Pars  ii.,  Anno  1541:  HospinianV 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  .317,  318 ;  Geneva,  1681.) 

This  extract  may  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  very  important.  Anc  i 
its  value  consists, — I.  Not  only  in  its  pointing  out  clearly  the  rea 
substantial  agreement  doctrine  between  two  schools  (the  Swiss  am 
the  Calvinistic);  one  of  which  decidedly  preferred  the  language  whic1 
speaks  of  receiving  the  benefits,  the  other  of  which  clung  tenaciousi 
to  the  language  which  speaks  of  the  reception  of  the  "res  sacramenti 
itself, — II.  But  also  in  its  containing  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Swiss 
that  to  speak  of  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  their 
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selves  is  (1)  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and  (2)  to  use 
that  language  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  most  proper  language  to 
be  used  on  the  subject. 

Let  it  be  well  considered,  that  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  "res  sacramenti"  (i.e.,  the  body  as  crucified,  and  the  blood  as 
shed), which  is  truly  given,  and  verily  and  indeed  received  by  faith,  in 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  sacramentum  (or  outward  sign),  is 
notwithstanding  the  true  sacramental  union  (see  Harmonia  Con- 
fessionum,  Obser.  i.  in  p.  127)  not  only,  in  respect  of  the  elements, 
absent,  but  distant;  and  distant  not  in  place  only,  but  in  time; 
though  most  truly  present  to  the  faith  of  the  receiver's  soul  (see 
Harmonia  Confessionum,  Obser.  ii.  in  p.  144),  so  as  to  become  im- 
mediately the  substantial  food  of  its  hunger,  and  the  real  refreshment 
for  its  thirst.  And  then  it  will  be  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  giving, 
taking,  and  receiving  can  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  "only  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ; "  and  that  the  real  difference 
between  the  language  (as  modified)  of  the  two  schools,  is  a  difference 
rather  in  the  choice  of  forms  of  expression,  than  in  anything  more 
important ;  though,  doubtless,  there  has  been  language  used,  on  one 
side  at  least,  which  requires  a  favourable  construction  to  be  put  upon 
it,  before  a  harmony  can  be  effected. 

The  language  of  that  school  of  the  Reformed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  (though  utterly  renouncing  e \Tery thing  like  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Objective  Presence)  clung  to  the  most  strictly  proper 
language  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  will  be  found  habitually 
rising  to  the  level  (sometimes,  I  think,  higher  than  the  level)  of  the 
language  of  our  Catechism,  and  of  the  coiTesponding  teaching  in  our 
Articles.  The  same  land  of  language  is  used  also,  not  unfrequently, 
by  the  Swiss  school. 

This  is  so  important  to  be  obseiwed,  that  I  will  adduce  here  a  few 
additional  testimonies — such  as,  I  hope,  will  satisfy  all  that  such  lan- 
guage has  on  it  no  mark  of  its  being  the  property  of  either  Romish  or 
Lutheran  doctrine. 

(1)  The  following  is  the  teaching  of  the  Heidelberg  Catecliism  : — 
''Cur  ergo  Christus panem  appellat  suum  corpus,  calicem  vero  suum 
Mnguinem,  sea  novum  fccdus  per  suum  sanguinem :  Paulus  item  panem 
dnum  communion  em  corporis  et  sanguinis  Ghristi? 
Christus  non  sine  gravi  causa  sic  loquitur :  videlicet,  non  solum  ut 
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nos  doceat,  quemadmodum  panis  et  vinum  corporis  vitam  sustentant, 
sic  etiam  crucifixum  suum  corpus  et  effusum  suum  sanguinem,  vere 
esse  animae  nostrae  eibmn  ac  potum,  quo  ad  vitam  aeternam  nutriatur: 
verum  multo  magis,  ut  hoc  visibili  signo  ac  pignore  nobis  certum 
faciat  nos  non  minus  vere  corporis  et  sanguinis  sui,  per  operationem 
Spiritus  Sancti,  participes  esse,  quam  sacra  ista  symbola,  in  ejus 
memoriam,  ore  corporis  percipimus  :  turn  etiam,  quod  ejus  passio  et 
obedientia  tarn  certo  nostra  sit,  quam  si  ipsimet  pro  nostris  peccatis 
pcenas  dedissemus,  et  Deo  satisfecissemus."  ("  Catechesis  Heidelber- 
gensis,"  Qu.  79,  in"  Sylloge  Confessionum,"  p.  360.) 

(2)  SoUrsinus  says, — "It  is  apparent  that  they  are  falsely  accused 
who  thus  teach  [i.e.,  teach  the  real  spiritual  receiving  of  Christ's 
very  body  itself]  as  if  they  made  either  the  bare  signs  only  to  be  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  a  participation  of  Christ's  death  only,  or  of  His 
benefits,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  excluding  the  true,  real,  and  spiritual 
communion  of  the  very  body  of  Christ  itself."  ("  Summe  of  Christian 
Religion,"  London,  1633,  p.  471.) 

(3)  Again,  Ursinus  sets  it  down  among  the  points  "  wherein  the 
Churches  which  profess  the  Gospel  agree," — "  that  in  the  Supper  we 
are  made  partakers  not  only  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  His  satisfac- 
tion, justice,  virtue,  and  operation,  but  also  of  the  very  substance 
and  essence  of  His  true  body  and  blood,which  was  given  for  us  to  death 
on  the  cross,  smdtvhich  was  shed  for  us ;  and  are  truly  fed  with  the 
self-same  unto  eternal  life."  (Ibid,  p.  479.) 

(4)  Calvin  says  that  the  doubt  concerning  the  word  substance  is 
readily  allayed,  if  we  put  away  gross  imagination  of  carnal  manduca- 
tion.  He  says  that  the  definition  must  stand  that  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  Christ's  flesh  substantially.  ("  De  vera  participations ,' 
etc.)  His  words  are — "Definitio  igitur  statuenda  erit,  Substantiality 

nos  fieri  carnis  Christi  participes  quia  non  secus  animaf 

nostras  vivificet  Christi  caro,  quoad  vim  et  efncaciam,  ac  panis  viniqu* 
substantia  corpora  aluntur."  Again  :  "  Certe,  Veritas  et  res  Sacra 
menti,  non  tantum  est  applicatio  beneficiorum  Christi,  sed  Christu. 
ipse  cum  morte  et  resurrectione  sua."  (See  Calvin's  Works,  vol.viii. 
p.  744;  Amsterdam,  1667.) 

A  few  other  extracts  (out  of  many)  from  Calvin's  minor  treatise: 
are  added. 
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(a)  "  Respondebimus,  panem  et  viiium  signa  esse  visibilia,  quae 
corpus  et  sanguineni  Christi  nobis  repraesentant,  corporis  vero  et 
sanguinis  nomeu  eis  attributum,  quod  sint  veluti  instrumenta  quibus 

Doininus  Jesus  Christus  nobis  ea  distribuit  Necesse  est  igitur, 

nos  in  Ccena  verb  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  recipere  ....  Itaque 

fatenduni  est  quemadmodum  panis  in  maim  distributor,  ita 

corpus  Christi,  ut  ejus  participes  shnus,  nobis  communicari  

Lrtelligimus,  Cliristiun  nobis  in  Ccena  veram  propriamque.  Corporis 
et  sanguinis  sui  substantiam  donate :  ut  pleno  jure  ipsum  possidea- 
mus,  et  possidendo  in  omnem  bonorum  suonun  societatem  vocemur." 
( Calvin  :  "  De  Ccena  Domini."  In  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  3  ;  Amster- 
dam, 1667.) 

(b)  "  Fatemur,  Christum  quod  panis  et  vini  symbolis  figurat,  vere 
praestare,  ut  animas  nostras  carnis  sues  esu  et  sanguinis  potione  alat. 
....  Neque  enini  dicimus  quidquam  ostendi  quod  non  vere  detur. 
Jubet  nos  Doininus  panem  et  vinimi  accipere :  interea  spirituale  carnis 
sweet  sanguinis  alimentum  se  dare  pronunciat."  (Calvin's  u  Expositio  " 
of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus,  in  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  657.) 

(c)  "  Nos  carnem  Christi  et  sanguinem  vere  nobis  in  Ccena  offerri 
asserimus,  ut  animas  nostras  vivificent :  nec  ambigua  est  nostra  de- 
finitio,  non  ahter  hoc  spirituali  alimento,  quod  nobis  in  Ccena  offertur, 
vegetari  animas,  quam  corpora  nostra  pane  terreno  aluntur.  Vera 
igitur  carnis  et  sanguinis  Christi partieipatio  in  Ccena  a  nobis  statui- 
tur.  De  voce  substantia;  si  quis  litem  moveat,  Christum  asserimus  a 
carnis  suce  substantia  vitam  in  animas  nostras  spirare."  (Calvin's 
"  Secunda  Defensio  "  against  Westphal.,  in  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  660.) 

(d)  "  Non  simpliciter  dictum  sit,  Spiritus  meus  vere  est  cibus  :  sed 
Caro  mea :  nec  simpliciter  etiam  dictum  sit,  Divinitas  mea  vere  est 

potus :  sed,  sanguis  Distincte  affirmo,  quam  a  vobis  sumpsit 

carnem,  earn  nobis  esse  vivificam."  (Calvin :  "  De  vera  participatione," 
in  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  726.) 

(5)  The  ministers  of  Augsburg,  declaring  their  matters  of  agree- 
ment with  Luther,  declare, — "  Fatetur  Lutherus  ....  Duas  res  in 
iucharistia  dari,  natura  et  essentia  sua  distinctas,  nempe  panem  et 
corpus  Domini,  vinum  et  sanguinem  Christi.    Idem  nos  quoque  fate- 

mur  Nobis  enim  anathema  viunt,  quicunque  dicunt  in  Ccena 

Domini  nudum  panem  et  vinum  offerri,  neque  fatentur,  unicum  et 
verum  donum  hie  esse,  verum  corpus  et  verdm  sanguinem.  Domini 
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imo  ipsum  Doniinum  totum  atque  integrum,  verum  Deuin  et  verum 
homtnem."  (See  Hospinian  :  Historia  Sacramentaria,  Part  ii.,  1538. 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  215,  21G  ;  Geneva,  1681.) 

((»)  Again:  The  ministers  of  Augsburg  declare — " veram  prasenticm 
et  manducationem  in  credentibus  ....  non  minus  plene  et  perfecte 
credimus  et  conjitemur,  quam  Lutherus  aut  alius  quispiam."  (See 
Hospinian;  Historia  Sacramentaria,  Part  ii.,  15;3o.  Works,  vol.iv., 
p.  218;  Geneva,  1681.)  And  again: — "  Simpliciter  cum  Scriptura 
loquimur,  Dominum  in  Ccena  corpus  et  sanguinem  suum  nobis  man- 
ducandum  et  bibendum  dare.  Et  ne  quis  forte  suspicetur,  nos  tantum 
imaginariam  prsesentiam  et  manducationem  Christi  in  Eucharistiu 
statuere,  vocabulim  veee  apponimus.,"  (Ibid,  p.  218.) 

(7)  Gicolampadius  declares, — "Bene  et  religiose  loquuntur,  qui  se 
dicunt  accedere  ad  Corpus  Domini,  vel  manducare  corpus."  (See 
Hospinian :  Historia  Sacramentaria,  Part  ii.,  1525.  Works,  vol.  iv., 
p.  62 ;  Geneva,  1681.) 

(8)  "  Ne  obscuretur  vel  extenuatur  inEestimabile  illud  beneficium. 
in  quo  tota  Ccenae  vis  et  efficacia  Consistit :  nempe  exliiberi  nobis 
quod  figuratur.  Quod  fieri  non  potest,  nisi  recipiamus  illic  Corpus  et 
sanguinem  Domini,  non  phantasia  aut  apprehensione  mentis,  sedreipsa 
ita  nobis  offerri,  ut  vera  substantialique  unitate  cum  ipso  colise- 
reamus."  ("  De  Ccena  Donrini  brevis  admonitio  "  in  Calvin's  Works, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  267.    Amsterdam:  1667.) 

(9)  The  Syngramma  Suevicum  asks  in  language  approved  then 
(1525)  by  Luther,  and  since  by  the  Reformed,  "  Si  remissio  pecca- 
torum  donum  nostrum  est,  cur  non  et  corpus  et  sangids,  per  quae 
nobis  luec  remissio  contingit,  dona  essent?"  And  it  says,  "Jam  si 
dona  sunt,  consentaneum  est,  ut  et  pro  ratione  donorum  distribuantur." 
And  it  teaches  "  Non  quispiam  adventus  est  Clnisti,  sicut  initio  came 
venit,  novissimo  in  gloria  venturus,  sed  doni  communicatio  et  distri- 
butio  est."  (See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  part  ii.  in 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  14.    Geneva:  1681.) 

(10)  And  CEcolampadius  in  his  "  Anti- syngramma"  says,  "Si  corpus 
Christi  et  sanguinem  dicitis  donari  pane  et  vino,  Sicut  Rex  Uteris  suis 
Regnum  dat  et  includit,  quo  filium  donat  .  .  .  solis  verbis  disside- 
mus."  (Ibid,  p.  102.)  And  again,  "  Cum  dicitis,  panem  intrare  in 
ventrem,  corpus,  quod  creditur,  intrare  in  animum  et  mcntem,  nonne 
nobiscum  sentitis?"    (Ibid,  p.  102.) 
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(11)  "  Quin  Ficleles  came  et  sanguine  Christi  vere  et  substantiality- 
in  Coena  alantur,  non  ncgo,  si  tantum  definiatur  modus  arcana 
Spiritus  virtute  fieri,  ut  vim  suam  caro  et  sanguis  Christi  in  nos 
feransfundant."  (Calvin  in  Letter  to  Schalingius.  See  Hospinian, 
Historia  Sacramentaria,  1557,  vol.iv.,  p.  425.    Geneva  :  1581.) 

(1*2)  "  Non  ullum  sub  elementis  Coenae  realiter  delitescens  corpus, 
aut  sub  vino  sanguis,  sed  unicum  duntaxat  illud  Christi  corpus  pro 
nobis  in  mortem  oblatum,  et  ejus  sanguis  semel  effusus,  sunt  verus 

'  animae  nostra)  cibus  et  potus  :  quibus  anima  nostra  spiritualiter 
csiiriens,  .spiritualiter  pascitur,  dum  sacrijicium  illud  Corporis  et 
sanguinis  Christi  vera  et  viva  fide  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  apprehendit." 
(M.  Micronius,  Feb.  1554.  See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria, 
1553.    Part  ii.,  p.  405.    Geneva:  1581.) 

(18)  The  ministers  of  Frankfort  in  1553  replying  to  Luther's 
charges,  declare  their  teaching  to  be  that  "  Verum  suum  corpus,  et 
verum  suum  sanguinem,  vere  edendum.  et  bibendum,  in  cibum,  po- 

.  tumque  animarum,  quo  ilia?  in  vitam  agternam  alantur,  dare  dignetur 
Dominus." 

Again  they  declare  "  sic  docere  etiam  sese,  non  dubitandum  esse, 
quin  Dominus  exhibeat  etiam  verum  et  substantiate  corpus,  et  verum 
naturalem  suum  sanguinem  in  verum  cibum  animarum  nostrarum." 
(See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  part  ii.  in  Works,  vol.  iv.. 
p.  214.    Geneva  :  1681.) 

(14)  '*Nos  dicimus.  ex  Dei  institutione,  corpus  quidem,  panis  illius 
traditione,  ut  verum  cibum  :  sanguinem  verb  illius  vini  prsBbitione  ut 
verum  potion  distincte  nobis  mente  ac  fide,  non  ore,  sumenda  dari.' 
("  Harmonia  Confessionmn,"    Observ.  5,  in  p.  145.    Geneva  :  1581.) 

1 15 1  "  M.  Atqui,  nonne  tunc  se  dedit,  quum  se  exposuit  in  mortem, 
ut  nos  a  mortis  judicio  redemptos,  Patri  reconciliaret  ? 

P.  It  quidem  verum  est :  sed  non  satis  est  nobis,  nisi  eum  nunc 
tccipiamus:  quo  mortis  ejus  efncacia  fructusque  ad  nos  pcrveniat. 

M.  Quid  ergo  in  s-\unbolo  panis  habemus  ? 

P.  Corpus  Christi,  ut  semel  pro  nobis  ad  nos  Deo  reconciliandos 
immolatum  fuit,  ita  nunc  Quoque  nobis  dari :  ut  certo  sciamus,  recon- 
ciliationem  ad  nos  pertinere."    (Calvin's  Catechism,  in  Works,  vol. 
•  viii.,pp.  26,  27.    Amsterdam  :  1667.) 

(16)  "  Quod  autem  carnis  s>ue  esu,  et  sanguinis  potione,  quae  hie 
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figurantur,  Christus  animas  nostras  per  fidem,  Spiritus  Sancti  vhtute 
pascit,  id  11011  perinde  accipiendum,  quasi  fiat  aliqua  substantialis  vel 
commixtio,  vel  transfusio  :  sed  quoniam  ex  came  semel  in  sacrificium 
obhitu.  et  sanguine  in  expiationem  effuso,  vitam  hauriamus.''  (Con- 
sensus Tigurinus.    Cap.  xxiii.) 

(17)  "  Ipsoriun  ....  fidem  et  doctiinam  de  lioc  Sacramento  banc 
esse,  quod  sentiant,  in  eo  ex  institutione  et  opere  Domini,  vere  (prout 
verba  Christi  sonant)  verum  corpus  et  verum  sanguinem  suam,  cum 
visibilibus  signis,  pane  et  vino  exhiberi,  dart  et  sumi,  et  sic  boc  ante 
hoc  quoque  tempus  non  solum  Zuinglium  et  CEcolampadium  docuisse, 
sed  ipsos  quoque  in  publicis  Ecclesiarum  Superioris  Germanise  Con- 
fessionibus,  aliisque  scriptis  professos  esse."  (Bucer  at  Witeberg, 
1536.    See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p.  243,  a.) 

(18)  "  Itaque  prsecipua  hujus  Sacramenti  pars  est  donum  Dei, 
nempe  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi :  Corpus,  inquam,  illud  quod  pro 
nobis  in  mortem  est  tradition  :  et  sanguis  ille,  qui  in  cruce  fusua  0m 

ad  peccatomm  nostrorum  ablutionem  Sic  ergo  corpus  Christi 

vere  manducatur,  Sanguisque  ejus  vere  bibitur  in  Ccena :  non  tamen 
crasso  illo  atque  camali  modo  .  .  .  sed  spiritualiter,  id  est,  spirituali 
modo  et  fideli  mente  .  .  .  Neque  negamus  corpus  et  sanguinem 
Christi  in  sacra  Ccena  tanquam  verum  animse  cibum  percipi,  ac  man- 
ducari  in  vitam  seternam."  (Letter  of  the  Swiss  to  Luther  concern- 
ing the  Concordia  Witebergensis,  1536,  in  Hospinian's  Works,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  267,  268.    See  Harm.  Confess.,  p.  113  sqq.) 

(19 1  "  Inde  [Wernherus  Bygelius]  ad  ministros  Tigurinos  conver- 
sus,  Creditis-ne  vos,  inquit,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  in  Ccena 
percipi}  Credimus  hoc,  aiebant  omnes ;  nam  singulos  ordine  com- 
pellebat."    (Hospinian,  vol.,  iv.,  p.  284.) 

"  Ibi  Corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  et  recipi  et  manducari  .... 
apertissime  agnoscamus."  (Letter  of  the  Swiss  to  Luther,  1538,  in 
Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p.  285.) 

(20)  The  following  words  of  Bucer  (concerning  whose  views  the 
reader  will  find  something  in  a  future  Paper)  may  be  aptly  compared 
with  the  language  cited  above  (p.  295,  note)  from  Bishop  Overall— 
"  quod  Corpus  Christi  vere  et  substantioliter  a  nobis  accipiatur,  cum 
Sacramento  utimur.  Item,  quod  panis  et  vinum  sunt  signa  exhibi- 
tiva,  quibus  dalis  et  acceptis  simul  detur  et  accipiatur  Corpus  Christi." 
(See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  1535,  in  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
231.    Geneva:  1581.) 
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"While  marking  the  similarity  of  Overall's  language,  the  reader  may 
also  observe  with  what  careful  accuracy  Overall  has  added  "  in  recto 
usu  sacramenti,  digneque  recipientibus."  See  also  Cranmer  on 
Lord's  Supper,  p.  120.    P.  S.  Edit. 

The  following  is  also  from  Bucer,  "  Si  quis  vellet  per  '  adesse 
Dominum  reahter  et  substantiahter,'  inteUigere  evmi  percipi  fide 
reipsa  et  substantiam  ejus,  darem.  Sin  aliquidhujus  sreculi  vellet  his 
vocibus  admiscere,  negarem.  Reliquit  enimDominus  mundum  hunc. 
Voces  '  carnahter,'  et  '  naturaliter,'  quoniam  perceptionem  sensuum 
innuunt,  nanquam  admiserim."  ("  Scripta  Anglicana,"  quoted  in 
Jenkyns's  Cranmer,  vol.  iii.,  p.  55,  note.  See  Strype's  Cranmer, 
Appendix,  xlvi.) 

I  will  conclude  this  note  with  an  extract  from  a  modern  writer,  not 
of  our  communion  (therefore,  perhaps,  less  open  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
judice), but  very  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  he  is 
writing  on; — "It  is  remarkable,  .  .  .  that  what  maybe  styled  the 
high  sacramental  doctrine,  is  not  put  forward  with  any  special  promi- 
nence in  the  teachings  of  this  Church  [the  Church  of  England],  as 
compared  with  the  view  held  by  the  Reformed  Church  generally  in 
the  sixteenth  century  

Though  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  corporeal  Eating,  still  '  the  body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken  and  Eaten  in  the  Supper.'  Art.  xxviii  Un- 
doubtedly the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  by  the  Spirit,  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  is  plainly  taught  by  the  English  Church ;  and 
it  is  only  strange  that  any  question  should  ever  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  point,  in  the  Church  itself.  But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  it 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  distinctively  Episcopal  doctrine,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  past  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  concerned, 
in  any  sense.  Among  all  the  early  Reformed  Confessions,  there  is 
hardly  one  in  which  it  is  not  even  more  distinctly  affirmed  than  it  is 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  in  particular,  is  decidedly  more  high-toned  here  than  the 
formulary  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  we  may  say  as  much  also 
even  of  the  Westminster  Confession  itself."  ("  The  Mystical  Presence, 
a  vindication  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Newin,  D.D.,"  p.  98.  Philadelphia, 
1846.) 
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Note  G.,  p.  352. 

"  We  do  not  hold  that  we  barely  receive  the  effects  and  benefits 
of  Christ's  body ;  but  we  hold  it  really  present,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
really  received,  and  we  actually  put  in  p>ossession  of  it  though  locally 
absent  from  us.  So  that  while  we  spiritually  eat  Christ's  flesh  and 
drink  His  blood,  we  through  faith,  in  a  mysterious  and  ineffable 
maimer,  dwell  in  Christ  and  Clnist  in  us ;  we  are  one  with  Christ 
and  Christ  with  us ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  spiritual  and  mystical  yet 
real  participation,  we  receive  the  benefits  consequent  to  it ;  even  the 
remission  of  our  sins  and  all  other  benefits  of  Christ's  Passion.  This, 
in  short,  is  our  meaning :  and  to  this  effect  all  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land men  declare  it."  (Dean  Aldrich:  quoted  in  Goode,  on  Eucharist, 
i.,  p.  40.) 

"  It  is  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Which  ex- 
j>resses  communication  on  the  part  of  the  donor,  and  participation  on 
the  side  of  the  receiver.  There  is  communication  from  God,  and  a  par- 
ticipation by  us,  of  Christ's  crucified  body  directly,  and  of  the  body 
glorified  consequentially.  Yet  this  grant  and  tliis  reception  of  our 
Lord's  body  are  not  to  be  understood  with  utmost  rigour,  but  after 
the  manner  of  symbolical  grants  and  conveyances;  where  the  symbols 
are  construed  to  be  in  real  and  beneficial  effect,  what  they  supply 
the  place  of."  (Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  579.) 

"  The  wax  that  is  affixed  to  ...  .  letters  patent,  howsoever  for 
substance  it  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  is  to  be  found 
everywhere,  yet,  being  applied  to  this  use,  is  of  more  worth  to  the 
patentee,  than  all  the  wax  in  the  country  beside  :  so  standeth  it  with 
the  outward  elements  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  ....  now 
they  differ  as  much  from  common  bread  and  wine,  as  heaven  from 
earth.  Neither  are  they  to  be  accounted  barely  significative,  but 
truly  exhibitive  also,  of  those  heavenly  things  whereto  they  have 
relation :  as  being  appointed  by  God  to  be  a  means  of  conveying 
the  same  unto  us,  and  putting  us  in  actual  possession  thereof. 
So  that  in  the  use  of  tliis  holy  ordinance,  as  verily  as  a  man  with 
his  bodily  hand  and  mouth  receiveth  the  earthly  creatures;  so 
eerily  doth  he  with  his  spiritual  hand  and  mouth,  if  any  such  he 
have,  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Archbishop  Ussher's 
Sermon  before  Parliament,  1620.    Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429.) 
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"A  father  makes  liis  last  will,  and  by  it  bequeaths  liis  estate,  and 
all  the  profits  of  it  to  liis  child.  He  delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  his 
t  son,  and  bids  him  take  there  his  house  and  lands,  which  by  this  his 
last  will  he  delivers  to  him.  The  son  in  this  case  receives  nothing  but 
i  a  roll  of  parchment,  with  a  seal  tied  to  it  from  his  father  ;  but  yet  by 
virtue  of  this  parchment  he  is  entitled  to  his  estate,  performing  the 
conditions  of  Iris  will,  and  to  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  it : 
and  in  that  deed  he  truly  and  effectually  received  the  very  house  and 
lands  that  were  thereby  conveyed  to  him.  Our  Saviour  Christ,  in 
like  manner,  being  now  about  to  leave  the  world,  gives  this  holy 
sacrament,  as  His  final  bequest  to  us;  in  it  he  conveys  to  us  a 
right  to  His  body  and  blood,  and  to  all  His  spiritual  blessings  and 
graces  that  proceed  from  them.  So  that  as  often  as  we  receive  this 
holy  Eucharist,  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  receive  indeed  nothing  but  a 
little  bread  and  wine  into  our  hands  ;  but  by  the  blessing  and  promise 
of  Christ,  we,  by  that  bread  and  wine,  as  really  and  truly  become 
partakers  of  Christ's  body  Ais'D  blood,  as  the  son  by  the  will  of 
Ids  father  was  made  inheritor  of  his  estate  :  nor  is  it  any  more 
necessary  for  this,  that  Christ's  body  should  come  down  from  heaven, 
or  the  outward  elements  which  we  receive,  be  substantially  turned 
into  it.  than  it  is  necessary  in  that  other  case,  that  the  very  house 
and  lands  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  son  to  make  a  real 
delivery  or  conveyance  of  them  ;  or  the  will  of  the  father  be  truly 
and  properly  changed  into  the  very  nature  and  substance  of  them." 
(Archbishop  Wake,  in  Gibson's  Preservative;  vol.  x.,  pp.  85,  86.) 

Compare  the  following  front  Dean  Brevhit : — "It  is  such  an  ordinary 
kind  of  figure,  as  all  men  commonly  love  to  use  in  then*  most  ordinary 
and  clearest  expressions.  Thus,  if  a  father  will  part  his  estate  amongst 
Iris  children,  delivering  into  their  hands  the  titles  or  deeds  of  what  he 
gives,  he  says,  '  My  son,  here  is  the  land  which  my  father  left  me ; 
and  this  the  house  which  I  bought  since,'  etc.  This  way  of  speaking 
is  both  so  plain,  and  so  usual  in  all  languages  and  countries,  that  it 
can  drive  none  but  distracted  men  to  miracles  and  transubstantiation, 
for  fear  of  any  such  figure."  (Brevint's  "  Depth  and  Mystery  of  the 
Roman  Mass,"  p.  214 ;  Edit.  Oxford,  10?;3.) 

And  this  from  Archbishop  Tillotson  : — "  Nothing  is  more  common 
in  all  languages  than  to  give  the  name  of  the  thing  signified  to  the 
sign,  as  the  delivery  of  a  deed  or  writing  under  hand  and  seal  is 
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called  a  conveyance  or  making  over  of  such  an  estate :  and  it  is  really 
so — not  the  delivery  of  mere  wax  and  parchment .  .  .  as  truly  and  really 
to  all  effects  and  purposes  of  law,  as  if  the  very  material  houses  and 
lands  themselves  could  be  and  were  actually  delivered  into  my  hands 
In  like  manner  ....  by  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are 
said  to  communicate  or  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  body  of  Christ 
which  was  broken,  and  of  His  blood  which  was  shed  for  us  ;  that  is 
of  the  real  benefits  of  His  death  and  passion."  (Archbishop  Tillot- 
son's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  300 ;  Edit.  1710.) 

Hutchinson  says : — ''Thy house  and  garden  be  not  locally,  not 
really,  nor  corporally,  in  thy  lease :  but  effectually  and  sufficiently 
for  thy  profit  and  commodity.  So  Christ's  body  and  blood  be  in 
bread  and  wine.  This  is  no  new  similitude  of  mine  own  head :  it  is 
the  similitude  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ....  St.  Austin,  also,  .  .  . 
calleth  them  sacrosancta  signacula."  (Hutchinson's  Works,  P.  S 
Edit.,  p.  252.) 

The  following  is  from  the  work  of  Bertram  which  led  Ridley  to 
the  true  view  of  the  Eucharist.  "  We  know  that  it  is  only  in  some 
particular  manner  the  body  of  Christ ;  which  manner  is  figurative, 
and  in  the  way  of  an  image ;  so  that  the  verity  is  the  tiling  itself.  In 
the  prayers  used  after  the  mystery  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  to 
which  the  people  say,  Amen  ;  the  Priest  speaks  thus,  '  we  who  have 
now  received  the  pledge  of  eternal  life,  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
grant,  that  we  may  be  manifestly  made  partakers  of  that  which  here 
we  receive  under  an  image  or  sacrament.'  A  pledge  and  image  are 
the  pledge  and  image  of  somewhat  else  ;  that  is,  they  do  not  respect 
themselves,  but  another  thing.  It  is  the  pledge  of  that  thing  for 
which  it  is  given,  the  image  of  the  tiling  it  represents.  They  signify 
the  things  of  which  they  are  the  pledge  or  image,  but  are  not  the 
very  thing  itself."  (Bertram  or  Rathram  "  Concerning  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,"  pp.  199,  200.    Edit.  Dublin,  1753.) 
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Note  H.,  p.  353. 

The  Rubric  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick  says, — 
'*  If  a  man,  either  by  reason  of  extremity  of  sickness,  or  for  want 
of  warning  in  due  time  to  the  curate,  or  for  lack  of  company  to  receive 
with  him,  or  by  any  other  just  impediment,  do  not  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the  curate  shall  instruct  him,  that 
if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  stedfastly  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  hath  suffered  death  upon  the  cross  for  him.  and  shed  His 
blood  for  liis  redemption,  earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath 
thereby,  and  giving  Him  hearty  thanks  therefore,  he  doth  eat  and 
drink  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  profitably  to  his 
soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  Sacraments  with  his 
mouth." 

"  In  the  Anglican  Sarum  and  York  Pre- Reformation  Manuals, 
there  was  the  peculiarity,  as  compared  with  the  continental,  of  an 
exceptional  proviso,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  prima  facie. 
When  in  danger  of  vomiting  the  patient  was  told,  '  Tantum  Crede,  et 

Manducasti.'    But  the  faith  required  was  totally  different, 

being  faith,  not  in  Jesus  Christ  personally,  but  in  the  fact  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  being  by  transubstantiation  truly  Christ."  (E.  B. 
Elliott's  Reply  to  the  Charge  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  p.  30. 
On  the  subject  of  this  teaching  in  the  Sarum  Manual ;  see  Pusey, 
"  Real  Presence  theDoctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  pp.  225 — 22?  ; 
and  Goode  on  Eucharist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  (521.) 

[Mr.  Elliott's  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  context  immedi- 
ately preceding.  The  entire  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  Postea  inter  - 
roget  cum  Sacerdos  si  recognoscat  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi  sic  dicendo.  Frater,  credis  quod  sacramentum  quod 
tractatur  in  altare  sub  forma  panis,  est  verum  corpus  et  sanguis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ?  Respondeat  infirmus.  Credo.  Deinde 
communicetur  infirmus  nisi  prius  communicatus  fuerit :  et  nisi  de  vomitu 
vel  alia  irreverentia  probabiliter  timeatur  :  in  quo  casu  dicat  sacerdos 
infirmo.  Frater,  in  hoc  casu  sufficit  tibi  vera  fides,  et  bona  voluntas  : 
tantum  crede,  et  manducasti."  (In  Maskell's  " Monumenta  Ritualia," 
vol.  i.,  pp.  88,  89.) 

The  difference  of  the  teaching  of  our  present  rubric  is  sufficiently 
striking.  But  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  "  vera 
fides"  here  spoken  of  must  needs  have  relation  to  this  particular  alone. 
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It  is  observable,  however,  that  Bishop  Cosin  understands  the  words 
of  St.  Augustine  here  used — "  Crede  tantum  et  manducasti " — and  so 
often  applied  by  our  Reformers  in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  our 
present  rubric  teaches,  as  having  reference  to  the  same  particular  of 
doctrine.  His  words  are — "  The  faith  whereby  we  are  said  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  Christ  is  not  that  only  whereby  we  believe  that  He  died 
for  our  sins,  (for  this  faith  is  required  and  supposed  to  precede  the 
sacramental  manducation,)  but  more  properly  that  whereby  we 
believe  those  words  of  Christ,  '  This  is  my  body,' — which  was  St. 
Austin's  meaning  when  he  said,  'Why  dost  thou  prepare  thy 
stomach  and  thy  teeth  ?  Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten.'  "  (History  of 
Transubstantiation,  ch.iii.,§  3;  Works,  Edit.  Oxford,  vol.  iv.,  p.  171.) 
Our  Reformers  understood  St.  Augustin's  words  differently;  and  their 
sense  of  them  they  considered  to  be  clearly  supx^orted  by  other  teach- 
ing of  St.  Augustin.  (See,  e.g.,  Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  pp.  118, 
115,208,212,232;  Jewel,  Harding,  Thess,  etc.,  pp.  77(5, 1119;  Sermon 
and  Harding,  p.  468 ;  Apol.  and  Defence,  p.  486  ;  etc.,  etc.)  ] 

Very  many  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  might  be 
quoted,  which  teach  in  like  manner  (the  "Crede  and  Manducasti  "  of 
St.  Augustine)  that  we  receive,  and  eat  and  drink  Christ's  body  and 
blood  whensoever  (with  or  without  the  receipt  of  the  sacramental 
signs)  we  believe  with  living  faith  that  Christ's  body  was  crucified 
and  His  blood  was  shed  for  us, 

Thus,  in  his  earlier  writings,  even  Luther  himself  taught — "Camem 
Filii  Dei  manducare,  et  sanguinem  bibere,  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  ut 
credam,  carnem  ipsius  pro  me  datam,  et  sanguinem  pro  me  effusum 
esse ;  et  ideo  spiritualem  banc  manducationem  esse  oportet."  (See 
Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  Part  II.,  in  Works,  vol.  iv.,p.l2t': 
Geneva,  1681,) 

Tims  Tyndale  :— 

"  God  sent  His  Son  into  this  world  that  we  might  live  through 
Him.  Who  liveth  by  Him  ?  They  that  eat  His  flesh  and  drink 
His  blood.  Who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  ?  They  that 
believe  His  body  crucified  and  His  blood  shed  for  their  sins." 
(Answer  to  More,  etc.    P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  224.) 

Again: — "Here  it  is  to  be  noted  diligently,  that  Christ  meaneth, 
as  every  man  may  see,  by  the  eating  of  this  bread,  none  other  thing 
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than  the  belief  in  Himself  offered  up  for  our  sins,  which  faith  only 
justifieth  us."    (Ibid,  p.  226.) 

Again: — Thus  we  there  have  Christ  present,  in  the  inward  eye 
and  sight  of  our  faith.  We  eat  His  body  and  drink  His  blood  ;  that 
is,  we  believe  surely  that  His  body  was  crucified  for  our  sins,  and  His 
blood  shed  for  our  salvation."    (Ibid,  p.  230.) 

Again  (interpreting  the  words  of  our  Lord)  : — "  My  flesh  proiiteth 
you  nothing  to  eat  it ;  but  to  believe  that  it  shall  be  crucified  and  suffer 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  it  profiteth.  And  when  ye  thus  believe, 
then  eat  ye  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood ;  that  is,  ye  believe  in  me,  to 
suffer  for  your  sins."    (Ibid,  239.) 

Thus  Cranmer: — "  The  true  eating  and  drinking  of  the  said  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is,  with  a  constant  and  lively  faith  to  believe,  that 
Christ  gave  His  body,  and  shed  His  blood  upon  the  cross  for  us." 
(On  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  43.) 

"  These  things  ....  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  eating  of 
Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  of  His  blood  .  .  .  .  is  a  figurative  speech, 
spiritually  to  be  understand,  that  we  must  deeply  print  and  fruitfully 
believe  in  our  hearts,  that  His  flesh  was  crucified  and  His  blood  shed 
for  our  redemption.  And  this  our  belief  in  Him  is  to  eat  His  flesh, 
and  drink  His  blood,  although  they  be  not  present  here  with  us." 
(Ibid,  p.  115.) 

Again  he  affirms  that  St.  Augustin  saith,  "  That  to  eat  Christ's 
flesh,  and  to  drink  His  blood,  is  a  figurative  speech,  signifying  the 
participation  of  His  passion,  and  the  delectable  remembrance,  to  our 
benefit  and  profit,  that  His  flesh  was  crucified  and  wounded  for  us." 
(Ibid,  p.  212.) 

Again  defending  his  position  against  Gardiner,  he  says  : — 

"  I  say  not  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  but  a  figure,  or  that  Christ 

is  eaten  only  figuratively   And  where  you  understand  the 

invisible  mystery,  which  St.  Augustine  speaketh  of  to  be  the  diver- 
sity of  the  body  of  Christ,  seen  or  not  seen,  you  be  far  deceived  .  .  .  . 
But  to  eat  Christ's  flesh,  saith  St.  Augustine,  is  fruitfully  to  remember 
that  the  same  flesh  was  crucified  for  us.  And  this  is  spiritually  to 
eat  His  flesh  and  drinlc  His  blood."    (Ibid,  p.  232.) 

So  Ridley  : — "  Neither  is  the  same  [flesh]  received  in  the  Supper 
only,  but  also  at  other  times,  by  hearing  the  Gospel,  and  by  faith." 
(Works,  p.  222.) 
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And  again : — "  You  do  allege  inferring  hereupon  that 

Christ  never  gave  the  same  His  flesh  to  be  eaten,  but  only  in  the 
Eucharist :  I  deny  your  minor :  for  He  gave  it  both  in  the  Eucharist 
to  be  eaten,  and  also  otherwise,  as  well  in  the  word,  as  also  upon 
the  cross."   (Ibid,  p.  234.) 

So  Latimer : — 

"  Whosoever  believeth  in  Christ,  putteth  his  hope,  trust,  and  confi- 
dence in  Him,  he  eateth  and  drinketh  Him,  for  the  spiritual  eating 
is  the  right  eating  to  everlasting  life."    (Sermons,  458,  459.) 

So  Hooper :— • 

"  We  must  therefore  lift  up  our  minds  into  heaven,  when  we  feel 
ourselves  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  sin,  and  there  by  faith  appre- 
hend and  receive  the  body  of  Christ  slain  and  killed,  and  his  precio~~ 
blood  shed,  for  our  offences ;  and  so, by  faith,  apply  the  virtue,  efficacy 
and  strength  of  the  merits  of  Christ  to  our  souls,  and  by  that  mea r 
quit  ourselves  from  the  danger,  damnation,  and  curse  of  God.  An 
thus  to  be  partaker  of  the  worthiness  and  deservings  of  Christ' 
passion,  is  to  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood."  (Early  Writings, 
p.  530.) 

So  Hutchinson  : — 

"  To  eat  Christ's  flesh  and  drink  His  blood,  is  to  believe  that  the  So 
of  God,  concerning  His  humanity  and  flesh,  was  nailed  on  the  eros 
and  that  His  blood  was  let  forth  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  and  f" 
our  redemption  and  righteousness  ....  God's  holy  word  knowe 
no  other  receipt  of  Christ's  very  body  and  natural  flesh,  neither  " 
the  Sacrament  nor  without  it."    (Works,  pp.  262,  2G3.) 

So  Coverdale : — 

"  Then  eat  we  His  flesh,  and  then  drink  we  His  blood,  when  we 
through  true  belief,  do  ponder  and  consider  what  He  hath  done  an 
suffered  for  our  sakes."     (Fraitful  Lessons,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  212.) 

So  Jewel,  who  had  before  (Apology  and  Defence,  p.  487,)  quot 
from  St.  Augustine  the  same  passage,  the  true  meaning  of  whic 
Cranmer  was  defending,  says, — 

"  Christ  ....  meant  not  the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament,  bu 
the  spiritual  eating  of  His  very  body,  and  the  spiritual  drinking  &j 
His  very  blood;  whereof  he  is  made  partaker  unto  resurrection 
life  everlasting,  whosoever  believeth  in  the  death  of  Christ."  (Apolo 
and  Defence,  p.  5.32.) 
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So  Becon ; — 

"  What  is  it  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ?  It  is 
to  believe  that  Christ  suffered  His  passion  for  our  sins."  (Prayers, 
etc.,  p.  612.) 

So  Sandys : — 

"  Spiritually  by  faith  we  feed  upon  Christ,  when  we  stedfastly 
heHi've  that  His  body  was  broken,  and  His  blood  shed  for  us,  upon  the 
cross."    (Sermons,  p.  89.) 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  it  may  be  well  perhaps  to  admonish 
the  reader,  that  he  would  do  very  wrong  to  gather  from  these  extracts 
that  our  Reformers  thought  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
receive  or  not  receive  the  outward  and  visible  signs.  They  did  not 
hold  that  Christ's  ordinance  might  be  neglected  by  Christians.  They 
lid  hold  and  teach  the  general  necessity  of  the  Sacrament  unto 
salvation. 


Note  I.,  p.  356. 

Thus  it  is  said  by  Bertram  : — "  In  this  sacrifice,  there  is  a  thanks- 
jiving,  and  commemoration  of  that  flesh  of  Christ,  which  he  offered 
or  us,  and  of  that  blood,  which  the  same  [Christ]  our  God,  hath 
ilied  for  us."  (Bertram  orRathram  "  Concerning  the  body  and  blood 
>f  Jesus,"  p.  204.  Edit.  Dublin,  1753.)  Again,  "  Thebread  and  cup, 
vliich  is  called,  and  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  represents  the 
nemory  of  the  Lord's  passion  or  death  ...  is  set  there  for  a  figure, 
tt  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord's  death."    (Ibid,  p.  211.) 

[Compare  the  following : — 

"  Fractio  hostile  imaginem  refert  corporis  Christi  confracti  et 
;uppliciis  lacerati,  ut  veteres  omnes  agnoscunt."  (Renaudot :  Litur- 
;iarum  Orientalium  Collectio :  Tom.  i.,  Dessertatio,  p.  xx.  Frank - 
ort,  1847.) 

"  Dum  enim,  sicut  ait  Prosper,  frangitur  hostia  et  sanguis  in  ora 
idelium  infunditur,  immolatio  corporis  Christi  in  cruce,  et  effusio 
anguinis  ejus  de  latere  designatur."  (Durandus,  Rationale  Div: 
'ffic:  p.  302.    Naples,  1859.)] 

G  G 
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So  Cranmer  : — "  By  whose  passion  we  are  filled  at  his  table,  and 
whose  blood,  we,  receiving  out  of  his  holy  side,  do  live  for  ever  .  .  . 
being  no  less  assured  and  certified,  that  we  are  fed  spiritually  unto 
eternal  life  by  Christ's  flesh  crucified,  and  by  his  blood  shed,  the  true 
food  of  our  minds,  than  our  bodies  be  fed  with  meat  and  drink  in  this 
life."    (Cranmer  in  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  vi.,  p.  448.) 

"As  though  he  [Christ]  should  say  ' .  .  .  Consider  and  behold  my 
body  crucified  for  you  :  that  eat  and  digest  in  your  minds  ;  chew  you 
upon  my  passion,  be  fed  with  my  death.  This  is  the  true  meat." 
(Ibid,  p.  448.) 

And  so  Bradford  :  "  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  not  simply  bread 
and  wine,  but  rather  Christ's  body,  so  called  of  Christ,  and  so  to  be 
called  and  esteemed  of  us.  But  here  let  us  mark  what  body  and 
what  blood  Christ  called  it.  The  papists  still  babble  '  This  ',  '  this 
is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood;'  but  what  body  it  is,  what  blood  it  is 
they  shew  not.  Look  therefore  ...  on  Christ's  own  words ;  and 
you  shall  see  that  Christ  calleth  it '  his  body  broken'  and  his  bloc: 
shed  ...  so  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  ven 
passion  of  Christ  should  be  as  present,  beholden  with  the  eyes  o 
faith."    (Bradford,  Sermons,  Meditations,  etc.    P.  S.  Edit.  p.  102.) 

See  Nowell's  Catechism :  "  M.  Then  I  perceive  the  Holy  Suppe 
sendeth  us  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  His  sacrifice  once  don 
upon  the  Cross,  by  which  alone  God  is  appeased  towards  us.  S.  I 
is  most  true.  For  by  bread  and  wine,  the  signs,  is  assured  unto  m 
that  as  the  body  of  Christ  was  once  offered  a  sacrifice  for  us  to  r< 
concile  us  to  favour  with  God,  and  His  blood  once  shed,  to  wash  awa 
the  spots  of  our  sins.,  so  now  also  in  His  Holy  Supper  both  ab 
given  to  the  faithful,  that  we  surely  know  that  the  reconciliation  < 
favour  pertaineth  to  us,  and  may  take  and  receive  the  fruit  of  tl 
redemption  purchased  by  His  death."  (P.S.  Edit.,  p.  215.) 

And  so  Hooker  : — 

"  The  very  letter  of  the  word  of  Christ  giveth  plain  security  th 
these  mysteries  do  as  nails  fasten  us  to  His  very  Cross,  that  by  the 
we  draw  out,  as  touching  efficacy,  force,  and  virtue,  even  the  blo< 
of  His  gored  side  ;  in  the  wounds  of  our  Redeemer  we  there  d 
our  tongues,  we  are  dyed  red  both  within  and  without,  our  hunger 
satisfied,  and  our  thirst  for  ever  quenched."  (Hooker,  Keble,  Ed 
vol.  ii.,  p.  861.) 
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So  Bishop  Andrewes,  "  We  are  also  carried  back  to  Christ,  as  He 
was  at  the  very  instant,  and  in  the  very  act  of  His  offering.  So, 
and  no  otherwise,  doth  this  text  teach  ;  so,  and  no  otherwise,  do  we 
represent  Him."  Upon  which  passage  Archbishop  Wake  has  written, 
I  Whatever  Real  Presence  this  bishop  believed,  it  must  be  of  His 
crucified  body,  and  as  in  the  state  of  Iris  death  ;  and  that  I  think 
camiot  be  otherwise^ resent  than  in  one  of  those  two  ways  mentioned 
above  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  both  of  which  wre  willingly 
acknowledge  ;  either  figuratively  in  the  elements,  or  spiritually  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  worthily  receive  them.''  (See  Archbishop  Wake, 
I  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Eucharist"'  in  Gibson's  Preservative.  Vol. 
x.,  p.  69,  70.) 

So  Dr.  Barlow  : — 

"  Great  difference  there  is  (perchance  not  observed  by  many)  be- 
tween our  eating  of  Christ,  and  our  uniting  with  Him. 

"  1.  We  eat  Him  as  our  Passover ;  that  as  the  Israelites  ate  the 
one  mortuum  et  assum,  dead  and  roasted,  so  we  Him  erucifixum  et 
passum,  dead  and  slain.  And  so  that  speech  of  St.  Austin  is  true 
we  have  Him  here  in  pabulo  as  He  was  in  patibulo,  torn  and  rent :  as 
Himself  ordained  the  Sacrament  in  pane  fraeto  not  integro,  the 
bread  broken,  not  the  whole  loaf  ;  thereby  signifying,  yea  saying, 
that  in  doing  it  we  must  remember  Him,  not  as  living  among  us,  but 
as  dying  for  us :  ut  in  cruce,  non  in  crelo,  as  He  was  crucified,  not 
as  He  is  glori  fied.  Whereby  we  conclude,  first,  for  His  presence,  that 
His  body  is  so  far  forth  there  quatenus  editur,  as  it  is  eaten  ;  but  His 
body  is  eaten  as  dead  and  slain  ;  so  Himself  appointed  it,  This  is  my 
body,  and  stave th  not  there,  but  adds  withal,  which  is  given  for  you, 
And  His  blood  is  drunk,  not  as  remaining  in  His  veins,  but  as  shed  ; 
so  Himself  speaketh,  This  is  my  blood  of  the  Xew  Testament  shed 
for  many.  Now,  His  body  bruised,  and  His  blood  poured  out,  can 
no  otherwise  be  present  in  the  Eucharist,  but  by  a  representation 
thereof  in  the  bread  broken,  and  in  the  wine  effused,  of  the  one  side; 
and  on  the  communicant's  part,  by  a  grateful  recordation  of  the 
benefits,  a  reverent  valuation  of  the  sacrifice,  a  faithful  application 
of  His  merits  in  His  whole  passion :  and  therefore  His  presence  must 
be  sacramental,  and  our  eating  spiritual ;  for  non  quod  videtur,  sed 
juod  cr editur,  pascit,  saith  St.  Austin.  2.  For  the  union,  we  are 
united  to  Him  ut  viventi,  as  our  living  head,  et  nos  vivijicanti,  and 
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making  us  His  lively  menmbers."  (Dr.  Barlow,  quoted  in  Waterlaud. 
iv.,  pp.  603,  004.) 
So  Bishop  Lake  : — 

"  This  will  not  only  secure  our  souls,  but  settle  our  judgments 
against  the  sophistry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  not  distinguishing 
between  Christ  crucified  and  glorified,  or  rather  not  building  their 
conclusions  answerable  to  this  undeniable  principle,  The  Sacra- 
ments represent  Christ  crucified  not  glorified,  are  driven  to 
coin  so  many  new  Articles.  1.  Of  Real  Presence  Corporal.  2.  Of  a 
metaphysical  transubstantiation.  3.  Of  an  ill-applied  concomitancy. 
All  which  easily  vanish,  if  we  consider  Christ's  purpose  to  represent 
Himself  in  the  Sacrament,  not  as  he  now  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  but  as  He  was  upon  the  Cross.  Not  but  it  is  the  same  body 
and  blood  which  is  in  glory,  but  it  must  not  be  considered  as  it  is  in 
glory."  (Bishop  Lake,  Sermons,  Part  ii,  p.  170.  1629.) 

Bishop  Hall  says  of  the  words  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given 
for  you" — "  This  was  the  body  which  was  given  for  them,  betrayed, 
crucified,  humbled  to  the  death ;  not  the  glorious  body  of  Christ, 
which  should  be  capable  of  ten  thousand  places  at  once,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth  ;  invisible,  incircumscriptable."  (Works,  vol.  ix., 
p.  253.    Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

So  Bishop  Reynolds  : — 

"  It  hath  pleased  our  good  God  ....  to  exhibit  with  Iris  own 
hands  (for,  what  is  done  by  his  officers  is  by  him  done)  that  sacred 
body,  with  the  efficacy  of  it,  unto  us  ...  .  that  we  might,  at  this 
spiritual  altar,  see  Christ  (as  it  were)  crucified  before  our  eyes,  cling 
unto  his  cross,  and  grasp  it  in  our  arms,  suck  in  his  blood,  and  with 
salvation  .  .  .  that  being  all  over  died  with  his  blood,  we  may  use 
boldness."    (Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  83,  84.    Edit.  1826.) 

So  Bishop  Patrick,  "  How  doth  He  communicate  to  us  His  Incar- 
nation, but  by  giving  us  the  fruits  and  benefits  of  it  ?  And  so  He  com- 
municates to  us  His  broken  body,  and  His  blood  that  was  shed.  We 
partake  of  both  in  the  same  manner,  ....  By  means  of  tliis  Sacra- 
ment we  are  invested  in  the  merit  of  them.  For  it  is  not  merely 
His  body  and  blood,  but  His  body  broken  and  blood  shed  (as  I  said 
just  now,)  which  we  are  made  partakers  of.  And  that  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  we  are  partakers  of  His  death."  (Christian  Sacrifice,  Part  ii., 
§  vi.,  p.  54.    Edit.,  1690.) 
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So  Breviut : — 

"  Jesus  living  in  Galilee  .  .  .  could  not  have  been  the  bread  of 
life :  it  must  be  Jesus  suffering,  Jesus  crucified,  Jesus  dying."  (Bre- 
vint's  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice,  p.  24.  Edit.  Oxford,  1G73.) 

So  Dr.  Waterland  writes : — 

"The  Eucharist,  in  its  primary  intention,  and  in  its  certain  effect 
to  all  worthy  communicants,  is  a  communion  of  Christ's  body  broken 
and  blood  shed,  that  is  to  say,  a  present  partaking  of,  or  having  a 
part  in  our  Lord's  Passion,  and  the  reconcilement  therein  made,  and 
the  blessed  fruits  of  it.  Tliis  is  plain  good  sense,  and  undeniable 
truth.  '  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  re- 
ceived of  the  faitlrful :  that  is,  they  have  a  real  part  and  portion 
given  them  in  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose 
body  was  broken  and  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  They 
truly  and  indeed  partake  of  the  virtue  of  His  bloody  sacrifice,  where- 
by He  hath  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.'  (Patrick.)  It  is 
observable,  that  St.  Paul,  (his  own  best  interpreter,)  instead  of  saying, 
Ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  broken  and  shed,  says, 
'  Ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come.'  Which  makes  it  plain, 
that  body  broken  and  blood  shed  are,  hi  this  case,  equivalent  to  the 
single  word  death  with  its  fruits;  and  that  is  the  thing  signified  in  our 
sacramental  service.  And  if  that  be  the  thing  signified,  it  is  that 
which  we  partake  of,  or  spiritually  receive  :  and  we  are  in  this  Sacra- 
ment ingrafted,  as  it  were,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  in  much  the 
same  sense,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  in  the  other  sacrament  we  are 
said  to  be  baptized  into  His  death,  and  planted  together  in  the  like- 
ness of  His  death.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the  same  thing  is  re- 
presented and  exhibited,  here  and  there,  under  different  signs  or 
symbols.  There  we  have  our  right  and  title  to  the  merits  and 
benefits  of  His  passion,  delivered  to  us  under  the  symbol  of  water 
enclosing  us,  as  a  grave  encloses  a  dead  body;  here  we  have  the 
same  right  and  title  again  delivered  under  the  symbols  of  bread 
and  wine,  received  by  us,  and  incorporated  with  us."  (Waterland, 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  620,  621.) 

And  again — 

"  We  say,  upon  our  principles,  that  the  distinct  mentioning  both 
of  the  body  and  the  blood  was  exceeding  proper,  and  very  significant ; 
because  it  shews  that  our  Lord  is  considered  in  the  Eucharist  ac- 
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cording  to  the  state  He  was  in  at  His  crucifixion  :  for  then  only  it 
was,  that  His  body  and  blood  were  separate  ;  one  hanging  on  the 
Cross,  the  other  spilled  upon  the  ground.  That  body  and  that  blood 
are  commemorated  in  the  Eucharist,  the  body  broken  and  the  blood 
shed  ;  therefore,  St.  Paul  so  distinctly  mentioned  both,  lest  Christians 
should  think  (as  indeed,  in  late  and  dark  ages,  Christians  have 
thought,)  that  the  words  of  the  institution,  though  express  for 
broken  body,  and  blood  shed  upon  earth,  should  be  interpreted  to 
mean  His  glorified  bod}'  in  heaven.  St.  Paul  very  justly  followed 
the  style  of  the  institution,  our  Lord's  own  style :  and  by  that  he 
shewed,  that  he  was  speaking  of  the  separation  of  the  body  and 
blood,  which  in  reality  was  the  death  of  our  Lord,  or  seen  only  in  His 
death,  and  consequently  such  manner  of  speaking  directly  pointed  to 
the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  fruits  or  benefits  arising  from  it." 
(Waterland,  Works  ;  vol.  iv.,  pp.  03G,  637.) 
Mr.  S.  C.  Malan,  writes  :— 

"  We,  therefore,  require  no  special  rite  to  remind  us  of  Him  who 
is  present,  and  who,  if  we  live  with  Him  as  we  ought,  is  '  the  Friend 
who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  ;'  not  once  only  but  always.  But 
we  do  require  something  to  remind  us  of  His  death  and  sacrifice ; 
and  some  special  act,  rite,  or  ceremony  to  be  done  elq  utupw 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  our  minds  and  hearts  to  turn  back  to 
that  one  oblation,  which  could  only  be  wrought  once,  and  which 
was  then  once  offered  for  ever.  As  regards,  then,  the  intention  an-3 
performance  of  the  holy  rite  itself,  it  has  regard  to  that  sacrific 

only  The  Sacrament  was  instituted  in  remembrance  of  Him 

as  He  was  at  the  time  of  His  death  and  passion  only;  says,  S. 
Chrysostom."  (Malan's  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nutt. 
p.  93.    See  Bishop  Parry's  True  Passover,  pp.  07,  68,  and  36,  37.) 

"  The  body  and  blood  are  exhibited  by  the  bread  and  wine  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  one  another.  Now  the  blood  is  in  Scripture 
said  to  be  the  Life ;  and  accordingly  the  separation  of  the  blood  froir 
the  body  indicates  that  death  has  taken  place.  It  is,  then,  with  z 
dying  Christ,  and  so  with  an  atoning  and  propitiating  Christ,  tha 
the  Holy  Supper,  duly  received,  makes  us  one."  (Goulburn  on  Omc< 
of  Holy  Communion,  p.  307.) 
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Note  K.,  p.  359. 

Dean  Gootle  has  excellently  said,  "  When  our  Church  denied  the 
corporal  presence,  the  presence  of  the  real  body  and  blood,  it  indi- 
rectly maintained,  in  so  doing,  the  figurative  sense  of  the  words  eating 
and  drinking,  because  it  is  of  the  true  real  material  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  that  we  are  to  eat  and  drink.''  And  again : — "  The  real 
material  body  and  blood  of  Christ  may  be  made  present  to  the  spirit 
of  man,  as  the  sun  is  present  when  seen  and  felt,  and  be  spiritually 
fed  upon  through  faith.  And  as  to  any  marcionite  phantasm  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Clrrist,  such  as  our  authors  imagine,  this  is  not 
what  the  believer  wants.  His  faith  wants  the  reality  to  feed 
upon  ;  the  true  material  body  and  blood;  the  body  that  was  broken 
and  the  blood  that  was  shed  upon  the  cross."  (On  Eucharist,  vol.  i., 
pp.  53,  54.) 

Let  the  reader  be  asked  to  study,  in  this  connexion,  the  two  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Bertramn. 

"  How  warily,  and  wisely  doth  he  [St.  Ambrose]  distinguish ; 
speaking  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  was  crucified  and  buried,  or  in 
which  Christ  was  crucified  and  buried,  he  saith,  It  is  the  true  flesh  of 
Christ :  But  of  that  which  is  taken  in  the  sacrament  he  saith,  It's 
therefore  truly  the  sacrament  of  his  flesh,  distinguishing  between  the 
sacrament  of  his  flesh,  and  the  verity  of  his  flesh,  [or  his  true  flesh] 
inasmuch  as  he  saith,  in  that  true  flesh  which  he  took  of  the  Virgin, 
he  was  crucified  and  buried ;  whereas  he  saith,  the  mystery  celebrated 
in  the  Church,  is  the  sacrament  of  that  true  flesh  in  which  he  was 
crucified :  expressly  teaching  the  faithful,  that  that  flesh  in  which 
Christ  was  crucified  and  buried,  is  not  a  mystery,  but  true  and 
natural ;  whereas  that  flesh  which  mystically  represents  the  former, 
is  not  flesh  in  land,  or  naturally,  but  sacramentally."  (Bertram  or 
Rathram  "  Concerning  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus,"  pp.  181,  182. 
Edit.  Dublin,  1753.) 

"  It .  .  .  confers  eternal  life  and  incorruption,  if  we  attend  not  to 
that  which  feeds  the  body,  which  is  chewed  with  our  teeth,  and 
ground  to  pieces,  but  to  that  which  is  spiritually  received  by  faith." 
(Ibid,  p.  202.) 

"  That  flesh  which  was  crucified,  was  made  of  the  virgin's  flesh, 
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consisting  of  bones  and  nerves.  .  .  .  Moreover  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
which  was  crucified,  did  not  outwardly  appear  any  other  thing,  than 
what  inwardly  it  was.  For  it  was  the  true  flesh  of  a  true  man  ;  a 
true  body  in  the  shape  of  a  true  body."    (Ibid,  pp.  190,  191.) 

"  That  which  our  bodily  sense  perceives  is  corruptible  ;  that  which 
faith  believes,  is  incorruptible.  Wherefore  that  which  outwardly 
appears,  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  the  image  of  it ;  but  that  which 
the  mind  perceives  and  understands,  is  the  very  thing  itself."  (Ibid, 
p.  194.    See  also  the  passages  quoted  in  pp.  410  and  415.) 

[No  doubt  there  are  passages  in  Bertram's  work  which  require  a 
favourable  construction, — some,  which  in  his  figurative  language, 
might  appear  to  speak  of  another  not  real  body.    But  other  passage 
seem  to  me  to  give  the  key  to  their  true  interpretation.  (See  especi 
ally  pp.  143,  145,  147,  180,  191,  197,  204,  205.)    And  the  reader  wh" 
has  marked  the  force  of  his  teaching  in  the  extracts  given  above,  wi" 
scarcely,  I  think,  so  much  wonder  that  a  Romish  Divine  should  hav 
believed  the  book  to  be  written  by  (Ecolampadius  in  Bertramn's  name. 
(See  L'Aroque,  "  History  of  Eucharist,"    Walker's  Translation 
1684,  p.  406,  sqq.,  and  Mosheim's  Eccl.  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199 
See  also  p.  220.    Edit.  Soames)  as  that  Bertramn  should  now  b 
claimed  as  a  teacher  (to  our  Reformers)  of  the  Real  Objective  Pr 
sence.    (See  Pusey's  "  Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  Engli 
Church,"  p.  205,  sqq.)     If  Bertram  believed   a  Real  Objectiv 
Presence  to  be  in  the  bread  and  wine,  he  believed  the  same  to  hav 
been  in  the  manna  and  the  rock,  (pp.  160  and  162.)    Nay,  it  see- 
to  me  quite  clear  that  he  teaches  that  the  faithful  people  are  pre~' 
in  the  elements  with  the  very  same  presence  as  the  body  of  Chri 
(pp.  191, 192,  210,)  i.e.  in  a  mystery,  or  in  a  figure.    To  the  Dub1' 
Edition  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  which  ably  vindicates  Bertr 
from  misrepresentation.     (See  pp.  74 — 139,  and  especially  pp.  8 
100,  103,  106.)] 

Let  the  reader  also  be  asked  to  note  well  what  Jewel  says ; 

"  Christ  ....  meant  the  spiritual  eating  of  His  ver 

body,  and  the  .  spiritual  drinking  of  His  very  blood  ;  where 
Tie  is  made  partaker  unto  resurrection  and  life  everlastin 
whosoever  believeth  in  the  death  of  Christ."  (Apology  and  Defenc 
p.  532.)  And  to  the  same  effect  Beza: — "  Certainly  it  would  b 
too  absurd  to  interpret  the  names  of  the  body  and  blood  of  th 
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fruit  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  or  to  restrain  them  to 
the  spiritual  object  thereof  alone.  To  make  this  perfectly  plain,  let 
us  substitute  that  interpretation  for  these  words,  '  body '  and  '  blood,' 
and  say,  '  This  is  the  efficacy  of  my  death,  which  is  given  for  you ; 
and  this  is  my  Spirit,  which  is  poured  out  for  you.  What  more 
senseless  than  such  a  mode  of  speaking  ?  For  certainly  those  words 
'  which  is  given  for  you,'  of  necessity  constrain  men  to  understand  it 
<>f  the  very  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Clirist."  (Quoted  in 
Dr.  Pusey's  Sermon,  "The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist," 
p.  32.  See  Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x., 
pp.  50  sqq.) 
So  Cranmer : — 

"  And  to  express  it  yet  more  plainly  than  peradventure  you  would 
have  me,  I  say,  that  the  same  vistble  and  palpable  flesh  that  was 
for  us  crucified,  and  appeared  after  His  resurrection,  and  was  seen, 
felt,  and  groped,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  at  His 
Father's  right  hand,  and  at  the  last  day  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead ;  that  self  same  body,  having  all  the  parts  of  a 
man's  body,  in  good  order  and  proportion,  and  being  visible  and  tan- 
gible, I  sa}',  is  eaten  of  christian  people  at  His  Holy  Supper.  What 
will  you  now  require  more  of  me  concerning  the  truth  of  the  body? 
I  suppose  you  be  sorry  that  I  grant  you  so  much,  and  yet  what 
doth  this  help  you?  For  the  diversity  is  not  in  the  body,  but  in 
the  eating  thereof,  no  man  eating  it  carnally ;  but  the  good  eating 
it  both  sacramentally  and  spiritually,  and  the  evil  only  sacramentally, 
that  is  to  say,  figuratively."    (Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  224.) 

And  again : — 

And  yet  here  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way,  that  you  say  we  receive 
not  in  the  Sacrament  Christ's  flesh  that  was  crucified;  which  your 
words  seem  to  agree  evil  with  Christ's  words,  who,  the  night  before 
He  was  crucified,  declared  to  His  disciples,  that  He  gave  them  the 
same  body  that  should  suffer  death  for  them.  And  the  apostles 
received  the  body  of  Christ,  yet  passible  and  mortal,  which  the  next 
day  was  crucified;  and  if  we  receive  not  in  the  Sacrament  the  body 
that  was  crucified,  then  receive  we  not  the  same  body  that  the  apostles 
did."  (Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  234.) 
Compare  the  following  : — 

"  Weston.  'The  same  flesh  whereby  Christ  is  made  our  brother  and 
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kinsman,  is  given  of  Christ  to  us  to  be  eaten.  Christ  is  made  our 
brother  and  kinsman  by  His  true,  natural,  and  organical  flesh. 
Ergo,  His  true,  natural,  organical  flesh  is  given  to  us  to  be  eaten.' 

"■Cranmer.  'I  grant  the  consequence  and  the  consequent.'  "  (Foxe's 
Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  vi.,  p.  451.) 

[It  must  not  be  said  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  such 
sayings  of  Cranmer,  and  his  declaration  (in  Preface  to  Edit.  1551) 
that  when  he  speaks  of  the  presence  of  the  body  he  means  the  real 
and  effectual  presence  of  "the  grace, the  virtue  and  benefit ' '  of  Christ's 
body  crucified  and  blood  shed.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  harmony  of 
such  statements  is  evidence  of  Cranmer' s  true  view  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  our  other  Reformers)  of  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  the  real  presence  of  the  benefits  and  the  real  giving  and  re- 
ceiving of  the  crucified  body  itself— not  present  save  to  the  eye  of 
faith.] 

So  Archbishop  Ussher : — 

"  We  willingly  indeed  do  acknowledge,  that  that  which  is  inwardly 
presented  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  spiritually  received  by  the  soul 
of  the  faithful,  is  that  very  thtng  which  is  treated  of  in  the  sixth  of 
John ;  but  we  deny  that  it  was  our  Saviour's  intention  in  this  place 
to  speak  of  that  which  is  externally  delivered  in  the  Sacrament  and 
orally  received  by  the  communicant."  (Archbishop  Ussher's  Answer 
to  Jesuits'  Challenge  ;  in  Works ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  54.  See  Bishop  Parry's 
True  Passover,  pp.  64,  65.) 


Note  L.  p.  3G1. 

See  Archbishop  Sharp,  as  quoted  in  Waterland's  Works,  vol.  iv., 
p.  569.  "  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  to  be  understood  in  such 
a  sense  as  a  soul  can  be  supposed  to  feed  upon  a  body,  or  to  receive 
strength  and  nourishment  by  feeding  upon  it.  But  now  the  body  of 
Christ  can  be  no  otherwise  as  food  for  the  strengthening  and  refresh- 
ing our  souls,  than  only  as  the  spiritual  benefits  of  that  body  and 
blood,  that  is  to  say,  the  virtue  and  effects  of  Christ's  sacrifice  upon 
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the  Cross,  are  communicated  to  it ;  nor  is  the  soul  capable  of  re- 
ceiving those  benefits  otherwise  than  by  faith." 

So  Ridley : — "  This  virtue  and  grace  Chrysostom,  after  the  phrase 
and  manner  of  John  the  Evangelist,  calleth  Christ's  flesh."  (Works, 
p.  224.) 

So  Jewel  writes,  "  St.  Augustine  saith :  Laverunt  stolas  suas  in 
sanguine  Agni,  ....  hoc  est,  in  gratia  Dei  ....  per  Christum: 
'  They  have  washed  their  coats  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ.'  This  grace  flowing  from 
Christ's  body  upon  the  Cross,  and  given  to  the  faithful  in  the 
ministration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  oftentimes  bearcth  the  name  of 
Christ's  body,  and  is  the  ground  and  substance  of  the  Sacrament; 
and  whosoever  is  partaker  of  this  grace  is  also  partaker  of  Christ's 
body."  (Apol.  and  Defence,  p.  487.) 

So  Bishop  Morton  : — 

"The  truth  of  a  thing  consisteth  especially  in  the  effectual 

virtue  which  it  hath  Vain  is  that  vulgar  conceit  of  some, 

who  ask  how  can  a  man  eat  the  body  of  Clmst  spiritually  ?  when 
as  indeed  they  should  rather  demand,  how  shall  a  man  eat  the  body 
of  Christ  truly  (according  to  the  principal  truth  wherein  we  are 
commanded  to  eat  it,)  except  it  be  spiritually  ?"  (Morton's  Catholic 
Appeal.    Lib.  ii.,  cap.  2,  sect.  26,  pp.  117,  128.) 

Compare  the  following  from  Dean  Jackson  : — "  Unless  He  grant 
some  real  influence  of  His  Spirit  ....  we  do  not  really  receive  His 
body  and  blood  with  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  ;  we  do  not  so 
receive  them  as  to  have  our  sins  remitted  or  dissolved  by  them ;  we 
do  not  hj  receiving  them  become  of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones  ;  we 
gain  no  degree  of  real  union  with  Him  ;  which  is  the  sole  use  or  fruit 
of  His  real  presence.  Christ  might  be  locally  present,  as  He  was  with 
many  here  on  earth,  and  yet  not  really  present.  But  with  whomso- 
ever He  is  virtually  present — that  is,  to  whomsoever  He  communi- 
cates the  influence  of  His  body  and  blood  by  His  Spirit — He  is  really 
present  with  them,  though  locally  absent  from  them."  (Dean  Jack- 
son's Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  Gil ;  Edit.  Oxford,  1844.) 

And  add  the  following  : — "  The  implication  contained  in  the  con- 
nexion between  these  twro  verses  [John  vi.  62,  63]  and  the  precedent 
is  this — That  Christ's  virtual  presence,  or  the  influence  of  life,  which 
His  human  nature  was  to  distil  from  His  heavenly  tin-one,  should  be 
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more  profitable  to  such  as  were  capable  of  it,  than  His  bodily  presence, 
than  the  bodily  eating  of  His  flesh  and  blood  could  be,  although  it 
had  been  convertible  into  their  bodily  substance.  This  distillation  of 
life  and  immortality  from  His  glorified  human  nature,  is  that  which 
the  ancient  and  orthodoxal  Church  did  mean  in  their  figurative  and 
lofty  speeches  of  Christ's  real  presence,  or  of  eating  His  very  flesh 
and  drinking  His  very  blood  in  the  Sacrament."  (Ibid,  vol.  x.,  p.  41  ; 
Edit.  Oxford,  1844.) 

And  the  following  : — "  If,  by  the  mere  virtual  presence  of  Christ' 
body  and  blood,  the  men  which  have  been  long  dead  shall  be  restor 
to  perfect  life  and  immortality,  shall  not  the  souls  of  all  which  recei 
Him  in  the  Sacrament  by  faith  and  true  repentance  be  raised  to  ne 
ness  of  life  by  the  same  virtual  presence,  without  any  local  touch 
His  body,  but  only  by  that  sweet  influence  which  daily  issueth  fro 
this  Sun  of  righteousness,  now  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  God  as  ' 
its  proper  sphere.  This  manner  of  Christ's  presence,  of  His  r 
presence  in  the  Sacrament — to  wit,  by  powerful  influence  from  H 
humanity — our  Church  did  never  deny."  (Ibid,  vol.  x.,  p.  201 ;  E1' 
Oxford,  1844.) 

Dean  Jackson  says  also : — This  present  efficacy  of  Christ's  bod 
and  blood  upon  our  souls,  or  real  communication  of  both,  I  find  as 
truth  unquestionable  amongst  the  ancient  fathers,  and  as  a  Catho" 
Confession.  The  modern  Lutheran  and  the  modern  Romanist  ha 
fallen  into  their  several  errors  concerning  Christ's  presence  hi  t" 
Sacrament,  from  a  common  ignorance  ;  neither  of  them  conceive, 
are  willing  to  conceive,  how  Christ's  body  and  blood  should  have  an 
real  operation  upon  our  souls,  unless  they  were  so  locally  present, 
they  might  ag 'ere  per  contactum;  that  is,  either  so  purge  our  souls 
oral  manducation,  as  physical  medicines  do  our  bodies,  (which  is  t 
pretended  use  of  transubstantiation,)  or  so  quicken  our  souls,  as  swe 
odours  do  our  animal  spirits,  which  were  the  most  probable  use 
consubstantiation.  Both  the  Lutherans  and  Papists  avouch  th 
authority  of  the  ancient  Church  for  their  opinions,  but  most  injuri 
ously."    (Ibid,  vol.  ix.,  p.  598;  Edit.  Oxford,  1844.) 

So  Hammond :  "  So  verily  God  is  in  Heaven,  bestows  on  me 
communicates  to  me,  the  body  of  the  crucified   Saviour,"  .  .  . 
[above]  "  On  His  part,  the  making  over  to  us  all  the  benefits 
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[is  body  and  blood  (i.e.  His  death)  grace  and  pardon,  to  sanctify 
tid  to  justify  us."  (Practical  Catechism,  p.  129.    See  also  p.  180.) 
And  again  : — 

"What  was  before  said  in  Christ's  words  to  be  His  body,  is  more 
lanifestly  said,  [by  St.  Paul]  to  be  the  communication  of  His  body, 
mt  is,  the  bestowing  it  upon  us,  (as  the  communication  of  the  altar, 
aiong  the  Jews  or  Gentiles,  is  their  eating  of  the  sacrifice,  their 
rods  entertaining  them  at  that  sacrificial  feast,)  which,  I  suppose, 
includes  this  sacrament  to  be,  according  to  the  nature  of  sacraments, 

holy  rite,  a  solemn  act  or  instrument,  instituted  by  God  to  communi- 
ate  to  or  confer  on  us  the  body  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  efficacy  and 
knefits  of  Christ's  death."  (On  Matt.  xxvi.  26.) 

Bishop  Hall  says, — "  So  doth  our  mouth  and  stomach  receive  the 
read  and  wine,  as  that  in  the  meantime  our  souls  receive  the  flesh 
nd  blood  of  Christ :  now  the  soul  is  not  capable  of  receiving  flesh 
nd  blood,  but  by  the  power  of  that  grace  of  faith,  which  appropriates 
:"   (Works,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  371,  372  ;  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

Bishop  Reynolds  says — "  A  true  presence  of  Christ  we  acknow- 
Bdge,  but  not  a  local  or  physical ;  for  presence  real  (that  being  a 
letaphysical  term)  is  not  opposed  unto  a  mere  physical  or  local 
bsence  or  distance.  .  .  .  What  presence  fitter  for  a  spiritual  union 
han  a  spiritual  presence  ?  ...  It  is  a  spiritual  presence,  of  energy, 
»ower,  and  concomitancy  with  the  element,  by  which  Christ  doth 
ppoint,  that  by  and  with  these  mysteries,  though  not  in  or  from 
\\em,\iis  sacred  body  should  be  conveyed  into  the  faithful  soul.  And 
uch  a  presence  of  Christ  in  power,  though  absent  in  flesh,  as  it  is 
uost  compatible  with  the  properties  of  a  human  body,  so  doth  it  most 
aake  for  the  demonstration  of  his  power,  who  can,  without  any 
lecessity  of  a  fleshly  presence,  send  as  great  influence  from  his 
iacred  body  on  the  Church,  as  if  he  should  visibly  descend  amongst 
is.  Neither  can  any  man  show  any  enforcing  reason,  why,  unto  the 
eal  exhibition  and  reception  of  Christ  crucified,  there  should  any 
nore  physical  presence  of  his  be  required,  than  there  is  of  the  sun 
into  the  eyes  for  receiving  his  light  ...  or  of  the  land  and  purchase 
aade  over  by  a  sealed  deed  for  receiving  the  lordship."  (Works, 
rol  iii.,  pp.  72,  73,  74.    Edit.  182G.) 

So  Brevint : — "  Faithful  communicants  eat  as  effectually  of  the 
Jody  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  receiving  its  strength  and  virtue,  as  the 
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saints  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  (Rev.  xxii.  2)  because  they  did  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  that  tree :  or  Israel  did  drink  of  the  rock  (1  Cor.  x.  4)  because 
they  did  drink  of  the  stream  that  flowed  from  it.  .  .  .  The  truth  is 
we  really  touch,  have,  or  enjoy,  the  thing  itself,  when  we  are  within 

that  distance  where  we  may  enjoy  its  virtue  Thus  Christ'; 

body  and  blood  have  everywhere,  but  especially  at  the  holy  commu 
nion,  a  most  true  and  real  presence.  .  .  .  Since  he  is  gone  up  int< 
heaven,  thence  he  sends  down  on  earth  the  graces  that  spring  con 
tinually  from  his  everlasting  sacrifice  .  .  .  this  sacred  body  of  Jesu: 
fills  with  atonement  and  blessing  the  remotest  parts  of  this  temple. 
(Brevint's  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice,  pp.  47 — 49.) 

Compare  Archbishop  Sharp : — "  Though  his  body  be  in  heaven 
and  not  here,  yet  he  is,  by  his  Spirit,  really  present  in  and  with  a] 
those  who  do  worthily  partake  of  his  sacrament,  in  order  to  th 
strengthening  and  refreshing  their  souls  by  his  influence^  as  on 
bodies  are  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the  bread  and  wine.  Au 
this  is  all  that  we  mean  by  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament. 
(Archbishop  Sharp's  Works,  Edit.  Oxford,  1829,  vol.  v.,  p.  228.) 

So  Archbishop  Seeker  : — •'  We  acknowledge,  that  the  bread  an 
wine  are  more  than  a  representation  of  his  body  and  blood  :  they  ar 
the  means,  by  which  the  benefits,  arising  from  them,  are  conveyed 
us  ;  and  have  thence  a  further  title  to  be  called  by  their  name.  F 
so  the  Instrument,  by  which  a  Prince  forgives  an  offender,  is  call 
his  Pardon,  because  it  conveys  his  Pardon ;  the  delivery  of  a  wrix* 
is  called  giving  Possession  of  an  Estate ;  and  a  Securit}'  for  a  s 
of  money,  is  called  the  Sum  itself;  and  is  so  in  virtue  and  effc 
though  it  is  not  in  strictness  of  speech,  and  reality  of  substan 
.  .  .  And  as  this  is  plainly  the  sense,  in  which  he  [Christ]  says,  th 
his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed:  so  it  is  ' 
sense,  in  which  the  latter  part  of  the  third  answer  of  our  Catecbi 
is  to  be  understood ;  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  m 
indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  Faithful  in  the  Lord's  Suppei 
(Lectures  on  the  Catechism,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  249,  250.  Edit.  176! 
"  This  real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  his  Church  ha 
always  believed.  But  the  monstrous  notion  of  his  bodily  Prcse" 
was  started  700  years  after  his  death."    (Ibid,  p.  251.) 

So  also  Waterland : — ';The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  tak< 
and  received  by  the  faithful,  not  substantially,  not  corporally,  b 
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verily  and  indeed,  that  is,  effectually.  The  sacred  symbols  are  uo 
bare  signs,  no  untrue  figures  of  a  thing  absent :  but  the  force,  the 
grace,  the  virtue,  and  benefit  of  Christ's  body  broken,  and  blood  shed, 
that  is  of  his  passion,  are  really  and  effectually  present  with  all  them 
that  receive  worthily.  This  is  all  the  real  presence  our  Church 
teaches.  .  .  .  The  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  mean 
having  a  part  in  that  atonement,  being  partakers  of  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  death  and  satisfaction.  By  this,  and  tins  only,  we  live; 
without  it  we  die.  It  is  by  our  Lord's  meritorious  death  and  passion 
that  men  are  saved,  as  many  as  are  saved :  and,  were  it  not  for  that, 
no  flesh  could  be  saved."    (  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  42,  43.) 

See  also  Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative.  Vol.  x., 
p.  58,  sqq. 


ERRATA. 

In  Paper  No.  II.,  p.  69,  7th  line  from  top,  for  1546  read  1550. 
In  the  same  Paper,  p.  83,  in  foot-notes,  for  1855  read  1555. 
In  Taper  No.  V.,  p.  280,  note,  for  "  Tigurinus  "  read  "  Orthodoxus, 
Tiguri.  1G05." 


PAPERS 

ON  THE 

EUCHAEISTIC  PRESENCE. 


No.  VII. 

THE  ORDER  OP  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  01  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


In  proceeding  now  to  the  consideration  of  our  Communion 
Service,  let  me  begin  by  asking  of  my  readers  some  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulties  I  feel,  in  so  setting  forth  my  own 
views  in  relation  to  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  those 
who  differ  from  me,  as  to  do  justice  to  my  own  convictions, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  views,  and 
no  injury  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  maintain  the  Real 
Objective  Presence.  If  sometimes  I  shall  fail  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  I  trust  the  failure  will  not  be  set  down  to 
any  desire  to  offend. 

Generals  do  not  concentrate  their  forces  on  sandhills,  nor 
build  fortifications  on  mud  banks,  if  there  is  a  strong  height 
within  easy  reach. 

It  argues  ill  for  the  possession  of  strong  points  and  great 
points,  when  men  plant  their  strength  on  what  is  weak  and 
small. 


II  H 
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Let  it  not  seem  to  be  said  unkindly,  when  I  say,  that  it 
cannot  but  strike  one,  as  arguing  forcibly  against  any  real 
strength  in  their  position,  that  in  dealing  with  the  service 
for  the  Holy  Communion,  the  maintainers  of  the  Eeal 
Objective  Presence,  are  found  to  build  their  arguments  so 
much  upon  what  may  fairly  be  called  small  matters,  some 
of  them  mere  minutiae  and  grammatical  niceties. 

When  we  enter  on  an  examination  of  this  service,  surely 
we  are  entering  on  that  which  should  yield  us  at  once, 
abundantly  and  unmistakably,  the  teaching  of  our  Church's 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 

Surely  great  truths,  truths  to  be  taught  and  held  as  di 
fide,  should  not  here  be  left  to  be  laboriously  spun  out  o; 
thin  threads,  the  spider's  webs  of  minute  verbal  and  gram- 
matical criticisms. 

Those,  whose  views  I  am  here  opposing,  must  allow  m 
to  say,  not  at  all,  I  trust,  in  anything  like  a  spirit  of  triump" 
over  what  appears  to  me  their  weakness,  but  simply  in 
desire  to  bring  the  true  state  of  the  case  (as  it  seems  to  m 
clearly  and  forcibly  before  my  readers,  that  such  an  exam- 
nation  of  the  service  as  these  criticisms  rise  out  of,  sec 
almost  like  the  microscopical  examination  of  some  palimps 
manuscript,  in  which  curious  eyes  desire  to  decipher  *  so 
characters  of  the  older  and  obliterated  writing,  discernib 
yet  under  the  plain  and  obvious  marking  of  a  more  rece 
hand.    Or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  more  like  th 
straining  of  the  eyes  to  discover  whether  our  Reformer, 
after  ruling  their  lines  straight,  have  always  exactly  kept  t 
those  lines :  whether  a  very  minute  and  searching  invcstigi 
tion  may  not  discover  some  small  strokes,  perhaps  a  little  tc 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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high,  or  some  turns  a  little  too  low,  while  the  broad  and 
clear  characters  which  meet  the  naked  eye,  are  seen  all 
following  their  line  too  plainly,  and  marking  their  sense  too 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  admit  of  a  question. 

To  aim  at  answering  all  such  criticisms  as  these,  appears 
to  me  to  be  giving  them  an  undue  importance.* 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  shown  to  us, 
by  an  oxy-hydrogen  microscope,  black  monsters  in  a  drop 
of  water,  and  then  to  be  told  that  this  water  is  what  we 
are  drinking  every  day,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  one 
or  two  examples,  by  which  it  may  be  seen,  that  as  some- 
times dark  shadows  may  be  cast  from  some  fault  in  the 
lens,  instead  of  from  some  terrible  pollution  in  the  liquid, 
so  some  of  these  microscopical  revelations  of  what  we  should 
regard  as  false  teaching  in  our  Prayer  Book,  may  be  found 
after  all  to  have  in  them  nothing  so  very  fonnidable. 

(1)  One  such  example,!  and  it  appears  to  be  thought  to 
involve  a  most  serious  difficulty  for  us,  is  found  in  the  first 
exhortation,  where  it  is  said  that  "God  hath  given  His  Son, 
'our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ....  to  be  our  spiritual  food  and 
sustenance  i/i  that  holy  Sacrament,  which,  being  so  divine 
....  to  them  who  receive  it  worthily,  and  so  dangerous 
to  them  that  presume  to  receive  it  unworthily,  etc."  Here 
a  dilemma  is  before  us.  The  antecedent  of  "  which"  must 
be  "  holy  Sacrament."  We  are  to  choose  our  sense  of  "  holy 
Sacrament."  Does  its  sense  here  include  the  res  Sacra- 
ment i  >    If  we  answer  "  No,"  then  we  are  told,  that 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
f  See  Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  336  sqq. :  also  Grueber's  Answer 
to  Dr.  Heurtley,pp.  15,  1G  ;  and  Letter  to  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1856,  pp.  17, 18,  33,  34  :  and  Second  Letter,  pp.  24,  2b;  and  Bishop 
Forbes  on  Articles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  577. 
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our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  our  food  and  sustenance  must 
be  "  in  the  elements."  If  we  answer,  "  Yes,"  then  we 
must  acknowledge  that  some  presume  to  receive,  and  do 
receive,  the  "  res  Sacramenti,"  i.  e.,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  unworthily.  Choose  which  we  will,  we  are  to  find 
ourselves  brought  to  the  acknowledgment,  somehow,  of  the 
"  Real  Objective  Presence." 

But,  is  it  anything  very  strange  or  unnatural  to  under- 
stand "  that  holy  Sacrament "  to  signify  the  whole  ordi- 
nance ?*  And  if  not,  where  then  is  there  any  shadow  of  a 
difficulty  remaining  ? 

(2)  Another  example  is  set  before  us  as  presenting  a  very 
serious  difficulty  indeed. 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  very  words  of  administration. 
"  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  foi 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life." 

It  is  expressed  in  the  following  words  taken  from  "  Frag 
ments,  by  Edward  Husband,  Priest  of  the  Church  of  En 
land."f  (Palmer.)    "  If  then  the  bread  is  not  the  bless" 

body  I  am  guilty  of  a  falsehood  every  time  I 

those  words,  and  knowingly  deceive  the  hearts  of  t 

Eaithful  by  declaring  It  to  be  what  It  is  not  B 

what  will  you  say  of  us,  the  Priests  of  the  Most  High  Go 
if  we  at  Holy  Communion  offer  you  That  which  we  certi 
by  our  words,  to  be  '  the  body  and  blood '  of  the  Lord,  an 
all  the  time  ourselves  believe  It  to  be  nothing  more  or  les 
than  earthly  bread  and  wine,  to  be  received  in  remembranc 
of  an  absent  Christ?  Why,  I  think  you  would  say,  'Wh 
hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ? ' 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
f  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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Oh !  sooner  far  than  uttering  these  c  words  of  adminis- 
tration 9  without  believing  in  what  they  say,  in  our  own 
j  souls,  let  us  resign  our  position  altogether,  and  seek  some 
place  where  we  should  not  sear  our  conscience,  by  uttering 
with  our  lips  what  we  do  not  believe  in  our  hearts ! "  (Pages 
11,12.) 

I  must  profess  myself  unable*  to  see  where  in  the 
words  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found  that  which  Mr.  Husband 
considers  must  be  such  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  us. 

But  I  rather  think,  wherever  the  difficulty  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Husband  will  be  sufficiently 
met  by  asking  one  question.  What  would  Mr.  Husband 
have  thought  of  our  bondage,  if  instead  of  having  on  our 
souls  the  burden  which  the  Church  of  England  has  laid  on 
us,  we  had  in  its  place  the  yoke  which  would  have  been 
imposed  by  the  "Westminster  Assembly,  who  in  their 
Directory,!  appoint  the  minister  to  "  break  the  bread  and 
give  it  to  the  communicants,"  saying,  "  Take  ye,  eat  ye, X 

*  "  For  the  other  exceptions,  there  is  very  little  in  them,  whether 
the  minister  lay  his  hand  on  the  sacred  elements  when  he  repeats  the 
words  of  institution,  as  at  the  time,  or  only  consecrates  them  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  and  the  words  of  Christ,  without  any  other 
ceremony  as  heretofore  :  whether  with  the  Church  of  Rome  we  use 
only  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  distribution*;  or  with  most  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  the  other  expression,  '  Take,  and  eat  this,'  etc., 
or  (as  we  choose  rather)  join  them  both  together  :  whether  we  sing 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  before  or  after  the  receiving."  (Archbishop 
Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  p.  70.) 

t  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 
I  So  the  Puritan  Prayer  Book  of  1574  or  1575,  which  takes  the 
name  of  Middleburgh  (where  a  company  of  English  merchants  resided 
under  the  ministry  of  Cartwright,  and  where  subsequent  editions  were 
published),  directs  the  minister  "  to  break  the  bread  and  deliver  it  to 
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this  is  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  broken  for  you ;  do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Him."* 

Apply  the  same  rule  to  the  words  of  distribution,  and  if 
it  might  make  the  Church  of  England  seem  to  be  Lutheran, 
the  Puritan  divines  might  be  judged  to  be  Papists. 

(3)  One  more  example  (and  it  is  alleged  as  one  of  great 
force)  shall  be  taken. 

The  argument  is  derived  from  the  words  of  the  Prayer  of 
Humble  Access : — "  Grant  us  therefore,  gracious  Lord,  so 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  Thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink 
His  blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies,"  etc. 

It  is  alleged  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
words  of  this  prayer,  it  must  be  possible  so\  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  Christ  and  to  drink  His  blood,  as  that  our  sinful  bodies 
may  not  be  made  clean  by  His  body,  nor  our  souls  washed 
in  His  most  precious  blood.  If  so,  then  it  must  be  possible 
to  receive  the  res  sacramenti  unworthily.  And  to  say  that 
the  unworthy  receive  the  "res  sacramenti'*  is  to  make  a 
presence  "  objective  "  in  the  elements,  and  independent  o 
faith  in  the  heart. 

the  people,  saying,  Take  and  eat:  this  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ  that 
was  broken  for  us."  (See  Blakeney's  Common  Prayer,  p.  195  ;  and 
Hall's  Fragmenta  Liturgica,.  vol.  i.,  pp.  9  and  05;  and  Reliquiae 
Liturgicse,  vol.  i.,  p.  59  ;  also,  Bancroft's  "  Dangerous  Positions,"  pp. 
95 — 97,  London,  1591.)  And  Baxter's  Sen-ice  gives  these  for  th' 
words  of  administration: — "Take  ye,  eat  ye;  this  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  broken  for  you.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him." 
(See  Blakeney's  Common  Prayer,  p.  202  ;  and  Hall's  Reliquiae  Litur- 
gica?, vol.  iv.,  p.  72.) 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 
f  See  Archdeacon  Denison,  "Three  Sermons,"  p.  71;  J.  H. 
Blunt's  Common  Prayer,  p.  186,  note;   Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace, 
p.  345 ;  etc. 
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But  surely  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
prayer  to  imply  sacramental  (not  real)  eating  only  in  the 
case  of  unbencfieial  reception.  The  prayer  might  not  un- 
naturally he  paraphrased  thus  : — *  "  Grant  us  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  Thy  dear  Son,  not  sacramentally  only,  receiving  in 
our  mouths  the  shadow  and  sign  alone,  to  our  condemna- 
tion, but  so  really  and  in  very  truth,  receiving  by  our  faith 
and  feeding  in  our  hearts  upon  the  very  Thing  signified, "f 
etc. 

In  order,  however,  completely  to  invalidate  all  the  force 
of  this  argument,  it  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  separation  in  a  sentence  of  "  so  " 
from  "that"  does  by  no  means  of  necessitv,  in  the 
language  of  our  Prayer  Book  (as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
modern  use),  put  that  emphasis  on  the  "  so  "  which  implies 
that  the  same  thing  might  he,  with  different  results. 

For  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  be  asked  to  mark  care- 
fully the  use  of  the  same  form  of  expression  in  other  parts 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  He  will  find,  I  think,  that  if,  in  the 
prayer  before  us,  it  is  held,  to  prove  that  (according  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Service)  it  must  be  possible  to  receive 
the  res  saeramenti  unworthily ;  then,  by  the  application  of 
the  very  same  argument,  our  Prayer  Book  must  be  held  to 
teach  plainly  that  it  must  be  possible — 

*  Compare  the  words  of  Craumer  quoted  below  (p.  518)  "  that  is  to 
say,  that  we  may  so  worthily  receive  the  same,  that  we  may  be  par- 
takers of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  that  therewith  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  we  may  be  spiritually  nourished."  (On  Lord  s  Supper,  p. 
79.) 

See  also  especially  the  passage  from  the  Homily,  quoted  in  Appen- 
dix, p.  496. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 
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(1)  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  so  assist  us  by  His 
grace,  that  we  may  not  "continue  in  that  holy  fellowship." 

(2)  that  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  Christ's  mysteries 
may  so  prepare  Christ's  way,  by  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  that  at  His  second 
coming  we  may  not  be  found  an  acceptable  people  in  His 
sight. 

(3)  that  we  may  be  -so  joined  together  in  unity  of  spirit 
by  the  doctrine  of  Apostles  and  Prophets,  as  not  to  be  made 
an  holy  temple  acceptable  unto  God. 

(4)  that  we  may  so  follow  God's  blessed  saints  in  all 
virtuous  and  godly  living,  that  we  may  not  come  to  the 
joys  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  unfeignedly 
love  Him. 

(5)  that  we  may  so  faithfully  serve  God  in  this  life,  that 
we  may  fail  to  attain  His  everlasting  promise. 

(6)  that  God  would  so  vouchsafe  to  send  His  blessing  on 
His  servants,  that  they  may  not  obey  His  will,  nor  abid 
in  His  love. 

(7)  that  God  would  so  turn  His  anger  from  us  and  mak' 
haste  to  help  us,  that  we  may  kot  live  with  Him  in  th 
world  to  come. 

(8)  that  we  may  so  be  led  in  the  knowledge  and  obedi 
ence  of  God's  Word,  that  in  the  end  we  may  not  obta~ 
everlasting  life. 

These  examples  (viewed,  not  separately  s  but  all  together 
will  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  that,  whether  we  like  to  regar 
the  word  "  so  "  as  emphatic  or  not  (in  this  prayer)  an) 
argument  as  to  doctrine  built  on  so  weak  a  foundation  mus 
fall  to  the  ground. 

I  have   spoken  of  such   arguments  as  microscopic 
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arguments.  I  trust  in  speaking  thus,  and  in  using  such 
illustrations  as  I  have  used,  I  may  not  seem  to  have  heen 
treating  the  matter  in  a  way  unseemly  or  unbecoming.  It 
is  with  no  desire  to  treat  the  arguments  of  the  Ritualists 
contemptuously  that  I  have  resorted  to  them.  If  any 
apology  is  considered  due  for  what  I  have  said,  or  the  way 
I  have  said  it,  I  trust  such  apology  will  he  accepted  with 
an  assurance  that  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  treat  any 
of  these  arguments  or  their  maintainers  with  levity  or  with 
any  want  of  due  courtesy.  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the 
ability  with  which  those  arguments  have  been  supported, 
and  the  zeal  which  has  been  manifested  in  their  defence. 
But  still  the  truth  is  the  truth.  And  some  such  illustrations 
appear  to  me  best  capable  of  bringing  out  clearly  into  view 
what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  truth  in  this  matter.  To* 
some  extent  I  shall  be  obliged  myself  to  use  the  microscope 
in  this  paper.  Possibly,  to  some  minds  really  desirous  to 
look  at  these  things  fairly,  and  to  weigh  them  according  to- 
their  true  weight,  some  of  these  matters  may  seem  to  be  more 
important  than  they  have  appeared  to  me,  and  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  making  them  too  small,  and  treating 
them  too  lightly.*  Possibly  I  may  have  erred  in  that 
direction,  though  I  hope  I  have  not  desired  to  do  so.  But 
the  point  I  wish  to  press  is  this, — that  for  a  true  view  of 
the  testimony  borne  by  this  service  to  the  matter  before  us, 
we  are  called  upon  primarily  to  look  round  on  the  service 
"  in  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  it."  It  must  be  allowed 
by  all,  I  think,  that  such  arguments  as  these  are  compara- 
tively insignificant. 


*  On  this  account,  I  have  given  in  the  notes,  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  far  beyond  what,  in  my  own  judgment,  is  due  to  them. 
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We  have  the  broad  field  before  us  of  our  Church's 
u  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
Surely  here  we  should  be  as  "  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey."  And  then  we  are  constrained  to  ask — Are  we 
to  be  set  to  look  for  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  milk  and 
honey  hidden  sparsely  in  such  recondite  recesses  as  these  ? 

jNo.  But  we  will  stand  and  look  round,  and  ask  our 
readers  to  look  round  with  us  on  the  broad  surface  before 
us. 

Let  it  not  be  taken  amiss,  if  I  venture  to  express  a  con- 
viction that  this  controversy  only  needs  to  be  driven  out  of 
holes  and  corners,  and  brought  well  out  into  the  open. 

Let  us  cease,  then,  from  analysing  phrases  and  expres- 
sions which  surely  were  never  meant  to  be  analysed  thus. 
Let  us  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Service  in  its 
grand  features  and  its  bold  outline.  And  looking  round, 
let  us  ask — Where,  here,  are  we  to  find  this  all-important 
teaching  (in  the  view  of  some)  of  a  real  presence  in  the 
elements  and  of  an  oral  reception  ?  Where  is  the  teaching 
of  reception  by  unbelievers  ?  Where  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  present  body  and  blood  offered  up  in 
the  elements,  and  so  pleaded  before  the  Father  by  the 
priest  ?  Where  is  the  teaching  of  a  presence  to  be  adored 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  ? 

Where  are  these  teachings  ?  these  doctrines  which  are  to 
hold  as  de  fide  ? 

Truly,  if  they  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  they  must  be 
found  "  under  the  microscope." 

And  what  then  about  this  absence — this  absence  of  all 
that  should  give  to  our  Service  the  character  and  impress 
of  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  ? 

Surely  we  may  do  right  to  enquire  about  it,  and  take 
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note  of  the  answer  we  receive — that  this  absence  came  of  a 
clearing,  and  that  the  date  of  this  clearing  was  the  date 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  work  of  this  clearing 
was  the  work  of  the  Reformers. 

And  shall  we  not  do  well  also  to  note,  what  the  history  of 
our  Church  will  tell  us — that  for  such-like  clearing  work 
many  perished  at  the  stake,  and  gave  their  bodies  to  be 
burned,  rather  than  put  a  hand  to  build  up  what  thus  they 
had  destroyed  ? 

Yes.  But  we  must  do  more.  \Ve  must  mark  well  that 
this  clearing  work  of  our  Reformers  was  not  directed  only 
to  the  removal  of  the  superstitions  which  clung  to  tran- 
substantiation.  Their  axes  and  saws  were  not  used  only 
on  such  strong  boughs  of  Popery  as  this.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  cutting  down  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
trees.  No.  That  which,  in  the  sight  of  those  who  hold 
the  Real  Objective  Presence,  should  be  as  the  milk  and 
honey  of  the  goodly  land,  in  the  eyes  of  our  Reformers  was 
all  as  gall  and  wormwood.  And  their  mattocks  and  pick- 
axes were  at  work  under  ground.  They  were  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  leave  no  root  that  should  bear  such  gall  and 
wormwood. 

And  the  history  of  the  clearing  which,  our  Communion 
Service  has  seen,  is  the  history  of  an  uprooting.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  work  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  him  whom  God 
appointed  as  the  foreman  in  the  work,  and  who  took  up  his 
tools  crying  to  his  fellows — "  The  rest  is  but  branches  and 
leaves,  the  cutting  away  whereof  is  but  like  topping  and 
lopping  of  a  tree,  or  cutting  down  of  weeds,  leaving  the 
body  standing  and  the  roots  in  the  ground ;  but  the  very 
body  of  the  tree,  or  rather  the  roots  of  the  weeds,  is  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  of  the  Real  Presence. 
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of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  (as 
they  call  it),  and  of  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  of  Christ 
made  by  the  priest,  for  the  salvation  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Which  roots,  if  they  be  suffered  to  grow  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  they  will  overspread  all  the  ground  again 
with  the  old  errors  and  superstitions.  These  injuries  to 
Christ  be  so  intolerable,  that  no  Christian  heart  can  will- 
ingly bear  them."* 

It  was  with  such  words  asf  these,  and  in  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  that  Archbishop  Cranmer  set  to  "  his  hand  and  his 
axe  with  the  rest  "  at  the  great  clearing  work  which  was 
before  them. 

And  the  result  of  such  a  determination,  such  a  settled 
purpose  to  leave  no  root  that  might  spring  up  and  bear  the 
gall  and  wormwood  of  a  "  Real  Objective  Presence"  and 
its  concomitant  doctrines,  is  seen  in  the  matters  of  differ 
•ence  between  the  first  and  second  Prayer-books  of  Edwar 
the  Sixth.    The  first  Prayer-book  indeed  was  quite  capabl 
of  being  used  without  offence.    In  it  all  that  could  be  sai 
even  to  look  like  transubstantiation  has  been  lopped  o 
the  sacrificial  character  was  maimed,  and  the  adoratio 
was  gone, $  and  there  was  nothing  on  the  surface  tha 
must  needs  have  seemed  evil,  if  only  it  were  interprete 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Articles  subsequently  pub 
lished.§    But  like  the  phrase  in  the  Notice  at  the  end  o 
the  first  book  of  Homilies,  there  was  something  in  it  whicl 
might  seem  at  least  to  have  something  of  a  sound,  or  perhap* 
something  of  flavour  of  a  "  Real  Presence"  in  a  Lutherar 

*  See  Paper,  No.  I,  p.  21. 
f  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 
X  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
§  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 
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sense.  There  were  roots.  And  before  trie  spirit  which  ani- 
mated Cranmer  and  his  associates,  the  roots  must  be  rooted 
up.  They  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  had  applied  axe 
and  hand  to  a  more  thorough  clearing.  These  causes  of 
offence  must  be  removed.  In  that  new  clearing  there 
must  be  a  more  thorough  uprooting,*  And  axes  and  hands 
went  to  work  again,  not  indeed,  with  intemperate  precipi- 
tancy, not  with  fanatical  disregard  of  ancient  landmarks, 
not  without  the  wisdom  and  prudence  and  caution  of  well- 
learned  and  able  Divines  :f — not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  those, 
who,  for  no  sufficient  cause,  would  prefer  that  which  comes 
new  %  from  their  own  pen  to  those  sacred  and  time  honoured 
heritages  of  the  Christian  Church, §  which  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  times  of  purer  faith,  might  well  be  cleansed 
from  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  with  which  after 
ages  had  encrusted  them  ;  but  still,  not  the  less,  yea  rather 
all  the  more,  and  all  the  more  notably,  with  stedfast  and 
deliberate  resolution,  they  went  to  work ;  with  earnest  and 
settled  purpose  to  clear  away  whatever  remained  in  our 
Communion  Service,  that  might  give  reasonable  cause  for 
offence,  or  occasion  for  the  planting  and  growing  and  spread- 
ing of  superstitious  practices  or  dangerous  doctrines.  And 
as  the  result  we  have  now  an  order  for  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  it  requires  a  microscope  to 
discover  the  root  of  a  weed  left  behind. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

t  See  Hook  s  Lives  of  Archbishops.  Series  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  225, 
226,  268,  sqq. 

X  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 
§  "  Sudden  changes  without  substantial  necessary  causes,  and  the 
heady  setting  forth  of  extremities,  we  did  never  love."    (llidley,  as 
quoted  by  Dean  Hook  in  "  The  Church  and  the  Age,"  p.  29.) 
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No  doubt  it  may  be  alleged  (and  few  I  imagine  will  dis- 
pute it)  that  in  Cranmer's  mild  and  gentle  disposition  there 
was  that,  the  tendency  of  which  was  sometimes  to  make 
his  policy  seem  feeble  rather  than  firm,  hesitating  rather 
than  decided,  slow  and  cautious  rather  than  vigorous.* 

No  doubt  it  may  be  urged  that  there  were  those  at  the 
time  (and  there  have  been  some  such  ever  since),  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and  regarded  Cranmer  and  his 
associates  as  being  even  weak  and  half-hearted  in  their 
work  of  Reformation.  But  was  Cranmer  ever  accused 
by  such,  of  leaving  in  our  Liturgy  any  roots  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Real  Corporal  Presence  ?  If  not ;  does  not 
the  very  slowness  and  caution  and  moderation  of  the  Re- 
formers of  our  Liturgy  make  all  the  more  evident  and  con- 
spicuous the  purpose  and  resolution  which,  in  this  matter 
at  least,  made  their  action  to  be  vigorous,  and  their  work  to 
be  thorough  ?  In  this  particular,  certainly,  Cranmer's  con 
victions  were  strong,  and  his  hand  was  not  feeble,  and  hi 
purpose  was  stedfast,  and  his  spirit  was  resolute,  and  h" 
mind  knew  no  indecision. 

Cranmer  and  his  associates  may  have  been  slow 
casting  off  the  faith  of  a  Corporal  Presence.  But,  havin 
after  much  consideration,  deliberately  repudiated  it  at  las 
they  were  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  earnest  in  the  wor 
of  uprooting  it. 

Cranmer  was  not  always f  irresolute.  And  of  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Eucharist,  it  may  be  said — Here  his  strengt" 
lay.    In  this  matter,  when  (after  the  most  carefid  investi 

*  See  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i..  p.  99.    Edit.  1867 
t  See  Hook's  Lives  ;  Series  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  123,  24,  88,  171,  30 
304,  303,  370. 
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gation)  his  long  cherished  views  of  the  Presence  had  quite 
given  way ;  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  put  on 
his  armour;  then  he  came  forth  as  a  champion,  with  an 
invincible  energy  and  power  and  determination,  such  as 
could  not  but  win  the  admiration,  even  of  some  who  had 
been  disposed  to  mistrust  him.  And  then  with  no  hesi- 
tating and  wavering  mind,  with  no  faint  and  feeble  purpose 
(we  may  be  sure)  he  took  his  place* — the  foremost  place — 
among  those,  who,  with  minds  not  less  earnest  in  the  work 
than  his  own,  sat  down  to  revise  and  make  perfect  the 
Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. f 

If,  in  arranging  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  our 
Reformers  had  acted  as  men  having  received  as  their  orders 
a  Cut  away  everything  ;  spare  nothing,"  then  would  the 
clearing  process  have  afforded  no  special  historical  argu- 
ment as  to  the  repudiation  of  any  particular  doctrine. 

But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  Reformers  have  acted 
ather,  as  in  obedience  to  such  a  command   as  this} — 

*  No  doubt  there  may  have  been  on  the  commission  men  with 
empers,  on  the  whole,  less  conservative  than  Cranmer's ;  and  it  is 
juite  possible  that  Cranmer  may  have  exercised,  to  some  extent,  a 
restniining  influence.  But  I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible,  that 
any  unprejudiced  mind,  acquainted  with  Cranmer's  writings,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  Cranmer's  own  mind  was  fully  and 
thoroughly  in  accord  with,  and  went  heartily  and  earnestly  to  work 
with,  the  animus  which  resolved  on,  initiated,  guided,  and  effected 
the  changes  in  Edward's  second  Book.  (See  Cardwell's  Two  Litur- 
gies, Preface,  pp.  '29,  ;)0,  35.)  And  the  same,  I  feel  persuaded,  would 
be  true  of  Ridley  also. 

t  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 

I  Let  the  reader  mark  how  forcibly  this  principle,  conservative  of 
what  is  old,  where  it  may  be  spared,  is  expressed  in  what  is  written 
(by  the  pen,  probably,  of  Cranmer)  at  the  commencement  of  the 

I  I 
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"  Spare  where  you  may  ;  reject  nothing  rashly  ;  don't  cut 
away  without  cause ;"  then  the  marked  and  consistent  re- 
jection of  passages  or  expressions  seeming  to  favour  a 
particular  doctrine,  must  be  allowed  to  afford  a  historical 
argument  of  our  Church's  repudiation  of  that  particular 
doctrine. 

Again,  if  our  present  Liturgy  had  been  the  result  of  a 
single  review  of  ancient  offices,  then  we  should  not  have 
had  anything  like  so  forcible  an  argument  as  we  now  have 
against  the  Real  Corporal  Presence  ;  for  it  might  have  been 
said  that  all  the  changes  resulted  from  a  strong  repugnance 
to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tramubstantiation  only.  As  it  is, 
we  know  that  whatever  sounded  of  distinctively*  Romish 
doctrine  had  been  eleminated  from  Edward's  first  Book. 
It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  there  were  any  roots  o 
transubstantiation  left.    But  the  changes  in  the  secon 

Prayer  Book,  under  the  heading  "  Of  Ceremonies,  why  some  b 
abolished,  and  some  retained."  There  it  is  said  "  Surely  where  t" 
old  may  be  well  used,  there  they  cannot  reasonably  reprove  the  o 
only  for  their  age,  without  bewraying  of  their  own  folly.  For  i 
such  a  case  they  ought  rather  to  have  reverence  unto  them  for  the' 
antiquity,  if  they  will  declare  themselves  to  be  more  studious  o 
unity  and  concord,  than  of  innovations  and  new-fangledness,  whl§ 
(as  much  as  may  be  with  true  setting  forth  of  Christ's  Religion)  i 
always  to  be  eschewed."  And  let  it  be  marked  also,  how,  alo 
with  this,  there  is  the  determination  to  abolish  and  not  spare,  whe 
"  the  abuses  could  not  well  be  taken  away,  the  thing  remaining  still.' 

*  Thus  Soames  says  of  Edward's  First  Book.  "  In  fact,  every 
thing,  properly  denominated  Romish,  in  the  established  liturgies,  w 
unsparingly  retrenched ;  and  to  the  new  work  were  transferred  thos( 
features  only  of  its  immediate  predecessor  which  are  among  th< 
venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church.  This  cnlightene( 
policy  proved  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  nation  a  service  re 
markably  resembling  that  established  in  Britain  at  a  remote  period 
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manifest  a  purpose  too  plain*  to  be  disputed,  of  expunging 
passages  which  might  seem  to  give  shelter — not  for  tran- 
substantiation — but  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Corporal 
Presence. 

Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  the 
conduct  of  those  entrusted  with  this  delicate  commission;  for  al- 
though the  first  service-book  contained  some  concessions  to  Romish 
prejudices,  afterwards  properly  denied,  yet  these  were  sanctioned  by 
Early  usage  among  Christians,  and  it  justly  seemed  expedient  to  deal 
cautiously  with  popular  prepossessions."  (History  of  Reformation, 
vol.  iii.,pp.  369—371.) 

*  Thus,  concerning  the  first  Book,  Hilles  had  written  to  Bullinger 
June,  1549  :  "  We  have  an  uniform  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Churches  and  some  of  those  in  Saxony  ...  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  they  afford  no  cause  of  offence  to  the 
Lutherans."    (Original  Letters.    P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  266.) 

That  there  was  a  complete  change  in  this  respect  in  the  Second 
Book,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Procter,  who  says  "  The  great 
doctrinal  alteration  referred  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  conse- 
crated Elements  of  the  Eucharist.    In  the  book  of  1549,  the  Conimu- 
lion  Service  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  be  consistent  with  the 
relief  of  a  real,  and  perhaps  of  a  substantial  and  corporal  presence. 
3ut  the  alterations  in  1552  were  such  as  to  authorize  and  foster  the 
)elief  that  the  consecrated  elements  had  no  new  virtues  imparted  to 
hem,  and  that  Christ  was  present  in  the  Eucharist  in  no  other  nian- 
ler  than  as  He  is  ever  present  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  The 
>ale  of  Church  communion  was  thus  enlarged  for  the  more  earnest 
eformers,  but  closed  against  the  slightest  leaning  to  Mediaeval  doc- 
rine."    (On  Common  Prayer,  pp.  33,  34,  in  part  quoted  from  Card- 
cell's  Conferences,  Introd.,  p.  6.    See  also  Archbishop  Laurence  in 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Baptism,"  p.  33  ;  and  Pro- 
issor  J.  J.  Blunts  "  Reformation  in  England/'  p.  208  ;  Edit.  1832.) 
I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Lutheran  character  of  the 
rst  Book  of  Edward  has  sometimes  been  over  estimated.    It  would 
e  far  from  the  truth,  I  think,  to  say  that  in  it  was  taught  the  Lutheran 
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Acting  on  principles  which  were  conservative  of  what 
might  be  preserved,  the  highest  and  strongest  principles  of 
our  Reformers  were  destructive  of  this.  Sparing  what 
might  be  spared,  the)'  knew  nothing  of  listening  to  a  voice 
which  would  bid  them  spare  this. 

Let  those  who  question  that  the  clearing  process  of  the 
Reformation  aimed  at  such  an  uprooting  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  or  Corporal  Presence  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  and  the  Prayer  Book  of 
1552,*  and  herein  let  them  mark  especially  three  things: — 

1st.  The  Rejection  of  all  forms  of  expression  such  as 
might  seem  to  teach  the  communicants  to  seek  for  the 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Consecrated  Elements. 

2nd.  The  entire  removal  of  the  Sacrificial  Character  fron 
the  Service. 

3rdly.  The  important  significance  of  the  Change  in  th< 
Prayer  of  consecration. 

doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.    It  would  be  a  more  correct  statement 
say  that,  unexplained,  it  might  have  been  understood  as  making  roo 
for  that  doctrine,  and  affording  some  cover  for  those  who  taught  it. 

Bucer  said  of  the  first  book — "  Egi  gratias  Deo.  qui  dedisset  vc 
has  ceremonias  eo  puritatis  reformare,  nec  enim  quicquam  in  ill 
deprehendi,  quod  non  sit  ex  verbo  Dei  desumptum,  aut  saltern  ei  n 
adversetur,  commode  acceptum.    Nam  non  desunt  paucula  quaed 
quae  si  quis  non  candide  interpretetur,  videri  queant,  non  satis  c 
verbo  Dei  congruere."    (Scripta  Anglicana,  Basil.,  1557,  p.  45(5.) 

In  the  first  Book  of  Edward,  the  repudiation  of  Romish  doctrine 
distinct,  of  Lutheran  doctrine  not  distinct.  Edward's  second  boc 
is  the  first  book  made  fully  perfect  by  such  explanations  of  the  doul 
ful  expresssions  in  the  first  as  add  distinctness  to  the  repudiation 
Lutheran  doctrine  also. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 
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I.  *As  to  the  first  of  these  three  things ;  — Four  examples 
may  be  given.  (1.)  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  we  have 
the  words,  "  And  to  the  end  that  we  should  alway  remem- 
ber the  exceeding  love  of  our  Master  and  only  Saviour  J esus 
Christ,  thus  dying  for  us,  and  the  innumerable  benefits 
which  by  His  precious  blood- shedding  He  hath  obtained  to 
us,  He  hath  left  in  those  holy  mysteries,  as  a  pledge  of  His 
love,  and  a  continual  remembrance  of  the  same,  His  own 
blessed  Bod}'  and  precious  Blood,  for  us  to  feed  upon 
spiritually,  to  our  endless  comfort  and  consolation." 

In  1552,  this  is  changed.  There  is  now  no  word  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  left  to  us  "  in  those  holy 
mysteries."  But  instead  we  are  told  "  He  hath  instituted 
and  ordained  holy  mysteries,  as  pledges  of  His  love  and 
continual  remembrance  of  His  death,  to  our  great  and 
endless  comfort."  The  change  was  not  necessary,  but  it 
was  clearly  significant. 

(2.)  Again.  In  a  Prayer  which  in  1549  followed  imme- 
diately on  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  were  the  words  "And 
here  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee  (0  Lord)  ourself,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacri- 
fice unto  Thee  ;  humbly  beseeching  that  whosoever  shall  be 
partakers  of  this  Holy  Communion  may  worthily  receive 
the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  be  fulfilled  with  Thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction." 

These  words  might  indeed  seem  to  imply  such  a  Presence 
in  the  Elements  that  in  receiving  them,  those  who  were  par- 
takers of  this  Holy  Communion  might  unworthily  receive 
Christ's  body  and  blood.  But  in  1552  this  root,  out  of 
which  evil  might  grow,  was  removed,  and  instead  the  words 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  P. 
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were  inserted,  "  Beseeching  Thee,  that  all  we  who  are  par- 
takers of  this  Holy  Communion,  may  be  fulfilled  with  Thy 
grace  and  heavenly  benediction. " 

(3.)  Again  the  Prayer  near  the  end  of  the  Service  com- 
mencing "  Almighty  and  everliving  God  "  is  carried  on  in 
the  Book  of  1549  in  these  words,  "  we  most  heartily  thank 
Thee,  for  that  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  feed  us  in  these  holy 
m ysteries,  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body 
and  blood  of  Thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  hast 
assured  us  (duly  receiving  the  same)  of  Thy  favour  and 
goodness  towards  us."  The  words  might  have  been  soundly 
interpreted.  But  very  indicative  of  the  clearing  axe,  and 
the  stedfast  purpose  of  the  Eeformers  is  the  change  in 
1552  which  gives  us  these  words,  "  We  most  heartily  thank 
Thee,  for  that  thou  dost  vouchsafe  to  feed  us,  which  have 
duly  received  these  holy  mysteries*  with  the  spiritual  food  oi 
the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son  our  Savioui 
Jesus  Christ." 

(4.)  Again  in  1549,  a  Eubric  at  the  end  of  the  Servi 
declares,  "  Men  must  not  think  less  to  be  received  in  p~ 
than  in  the  whole,  but  in  each  of  then  the  whole  body  o: 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

In  1552  this  rubric,  which,  unexplained,  looked  too  muc1 
like  a  Corporal  Presence  in  the  Elements  was  uprooted  an 
swept  quite  away. 

These  changes  may,  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  be  regard 
as  highly  important,  viewed  singly  and  separately.  B 
their  true  significance  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  view  of  then 
in  conjunction,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  othe 
and  far  more  important  changes,  which  are  yet  to  be  noticed 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  Q. 


II.  The  second  point  to  be  observed  is  tbe  Removal  of 
the  Sacrificial  character  from  the  Service.  I  mean  of  course 
the  word  "  sacrificial "  here  to  point  to  the  meaning  of 
"  sacrifice "  maintained  by  our  opponents,  as  something 
entirely  different  from  mere  commemorative  sacrifice,  and 
the  offering  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

"With  reference  to  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there 
iwas  a  very  significant  change  in  the  very  title  of  the  service. 
In  15-19  the  title  was  "The  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Communion,  commonly  called  the  Mass."  Here  indeed  is 
■m  indication  of  a  desire  not  to  appropriate  a  name  which  in 
the  ears  of  men  in  those  days  sounded  of  sacrifice.  But  in 
rfche  Second  Book  the  word  is  cleared  away  altogether,  and 
the  title  stands,  "  The  order  for  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion."* 

So  also  the  word  "  Altar"  which  was  retained  in  1549  is 
entirely  removed  from  the  Book  of  1552.  And  on  the 
significance  of  this  change  the  following  words  may  be 
;aken  as  a  comment : — 

"  When  the  same  thing  is  signified,  it  may  not  be  of 
nuch  importance  by  what  name  it  is  called ;  but  the  dis- 
inction  between  an  Altar  and  a  Communion  Table  is  in 
tself  essential  and  deeply  founded  in  the  most  important 
lifferencc  in  matters  of  faith  between  Protestants  and 
Romanists ;  namely,  in  the  different  notions  of  the  nature 
>f  the  Lord's  Supper  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  those 
v'hich  were  introduced  by  the  Reformers.  By  the  former 
t  was  considered  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 


See  Appendix,  Note  11. 
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Saviour.*    The  Altar  was  the  place  on  which  the  sacrifice 
was  to  be  made  ;  the  elements  were  to  be  consecrated,  and 
being  so  consecrated  were  treated  as  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  the  victim.    The  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand 
considered  the  Holy  Communion  not  as  a  sacrifice  but  as 
ffeast,  to  be  celebrated  at  the  Lord's  Table."  (Final  Judg 
ment  in  the  case  of  "  Liddell  v.  Weston,"  quoted  in  Prin 
ciples  at  Stake,  p.  164.) 

But  as  to  this  removal  of  the  sacrificial  character  from 
the  Book  of  1552,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  another.  J 

"  Mr.  Stuart  says  :  'The  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  then,  con 
sists  in  offering  before  God,  as  well  as  man,  that  memorial 
of  the  death  of  Christ  which  our  Lord  himself  ordained. 
He  then  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  ol 
Edward  VI. :   '  We  Thy  humble  servants  do  celebrate,  and 

*  While  the  name  "  altar  "  remained,  it  was  explained  as  referring 
to  the  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  (see  Edward's  Lettei 
to  Ridley,  as  given  in  Bulley's  Variations,  p.  147,)  and  therefore  a* 
giving  no  support  to  that  sacrificial  doctrine  which  belongs  to  th< 
Real  Objective  Presence,  and  which  our  Church  was  well  understock 
to  have  altogether  rejected.  "  We  cannot  well  grant  that  they,  inthei 
masking  Mass  offer  any  such  sacrifice,  for  they  boast  that  they  offe 
reale  corpus  et  realem  sanguinem,  as  they  term  it.    The  holy  fathe 
Irenams  doth  write,  that  the  thing  that  is  offered,  receiveth  his  dignit; 
and  worthiness  of  him  that  doth  offer,  and  that  the  sacrifice  is  accepte 
of  God,  because  he  that  offereth  it  is  accepted  of  God.    Upon  this 
make  argument — Every  person  that  doth  offer  is  of  more  worthines 
than  the  tiring  which  he  offereth.    The  priest  doth  offer  the  body  c 
Christ :  ergo,  the  priest  is  of  more  worthiness  than  the  body  of  Chrisl 
O  blasphemy  intolerable  ! "     (Bishop  Alley's  IlTw^o/xoy«»o».  Th 
Poor  Man's  Library,  torn,  i.,  p.  218  a  ;  Edit.  Day,  15G5.) 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  S. 

I  The  Rev.  Joseph  Bardsley,  in  "  Truths  for  the  Times 
pp.  92—94. 
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make  hero  before  Thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  Thy  holy 
gifts,  the  memorial  which  Thy  Son  hath  willed  us  to  make.' 
He  then  adds  :  '  This  is,  simply,  that  chief  and  central  act 
of  Christian  worship,  which  in  the  Church  of  England  we 
commonly  call  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,*  and  which  is  still 
called  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  used  to  be  called 
among  ourselves,  the  Mass.'f  On  this  passage  I  desire  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  In  order  to  obtain  even  the  semblance 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  his  view,  he  has  to  refer  to  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Stuart  knows  perfectly 
well,  that  we  are  no  more  bound  by  that  passage  than  we 
are  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Missal.  The  very  fact  that  it 
was  expunged  when  the  Prayer  Book  was  revised  (in 
1552), J  proves  that  the  Reformers  felt  that  its  retention 
would  at  least  seem  to  sanction  a  doctrine  which  involves 
blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits. §  I  am  astonished 
that  Mr.  Stuart  should  refer  the  passage.  The  late  Arch- 
deacon \Tilberforcc,!|  in  his  book  on  the  Eucharist,  distinctly 

*  See  Appendix  C  to  Charge  of  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  1866; 
especially  pp.  141—144. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  T. 

I  Yet  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  regards  the  use  of  the  word  Mass,  "  with 
a  national  prefix."  as  "  authorized  to  English  Churchmen  who  require 
such  authority,  by  the  employment  of  the  term  in  the  First  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a.d.  1549/'  (Preface  to  "  Ritual  of  the 
Altar,"  pp.  14. 15,  note.) 

§  See  Appendix,  Note  U. 
I  II  "  About  a  year  after  the  publication  of  King  Edward's  First 
Book,  Archbishop  Cranmer  abandoned  his  belief  in  the  Real  Presence 
—a  change  which  seems  to  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  young 
iing  and  his  favourites.  By  virtue  of  the  more  than  Papal  power 
which  he  assumed,  Edward  soon  superseded  the  Book  which  he  had 
'ormerly  sanctioned,  and  imposed  his  Second  Book  of  1552  upon  the 
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acknowledges  that  the  removal  of  this  passage  stripped  our 
Communion  Service  of  its  sacrificial  character.  I  need 
scarcely  say  he  advocated  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Stuart  and 
the  advanced  Ritualists.  His  words,  which  deserve  special 
attention,  are  these  :  '  The  Service  was  divested  of  its  sacri- 
ficial character,  and  no  longer  bore  witness,  as  in  early 
times,*  to  the  great  event  which  is  transacted  at  the  altar. 
This  was  done,  both  by  mutilating  the  Prayer  of  Oblation, 
which  had  been  retained  in  the  Book  of  1548,  and  by 
placing  it  after,  instead  of  before,  the  Communion.'f  Here, 
then,  is  enough  to  damp  the  ardour,  one  would  think,  of  the 
warmest  advocate  of  the  Mass, — to  be  bound  to  use  a  Service 
for  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  which  is  divested  J  of 
its  sacrificial  character,  and  which  no  longer  bears  witness 

nation.  By  this  means,  as  well  as  by  tlie  Forty-two  Articles  wki' 
were  published  the  same  year,  and  in  like  manner  without  an 
spiritual  sanction,  the  Zuinglo-Calvinistic  system  took  possession 

our  Churches  The  ruling  party  had  adopted  the  Zuingli 

theory,  and  supposed  the  holy  Eucharist  to  be  merely  a  commemo 
tive  feast.  For  if  Christ's  real  presence  be  denied,  the  primiti 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  must  be  abandoned  also ;  so  th 
to  have  maintained  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  offering,  woul 
have  been  to  keep  up  a  practice  which  had  lost  its  meaning.  It  w 
only  consistent,  therefore,  to  accommodate  the  usages  of  the  Churc 
to  its  new  doctrines.  The  Service,  consequently,  was  divested  of  i 
sacrificial  character,  and  no  longer  bore  witness,  as  in  early  times, 
the  great  event  which  is  transacted  at  the  altar.  Tins  was  done  bo 
by  mutilating  the  Prayer  of  Oblation,  which  had  been  retained  in  th 
Book  of  1548,  and  by  placing  it  after,  instead  of  before,  the  Commu 
nion.''    (Wilberforce  on  Eucharist,  pp.  438 — 440.) 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 
f  See  Hickes's  Treatises,  vol.  i.,  pp.  12G,  127 ;  Anglo-Cath.  Li 
Edit. 

J  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 
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to  the  great  event  transacted  at  the  altar.  But  here,  again, 
the  editor  of  the  Directoriam  Anglicanum  suggests  a  way  of 
getting  over  what  to  ordinary  minds  would  appear  an  in- 
superable difficulty ;  viz.,  by  offering  up  a  silent  prayer 
after  the  words  of  consecration,  during  which  the  priest  is 
to  repeat  secretly  the  prayer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missal, 
*offering  up  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead."f 

Let  me  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  quoting 
very  weighty  words  of  Archbishop  Longley,  written  shortly 
before  his  death  : — 

"Seeing,  then,  the  complexion  which  the  Reformers,  with 
all  these  expressions  of  respect  for  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
Church,  have  given  to  our  Communion  Service,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  had  weighed  well  those 
passages  of  the  Fathers  which  are  generally  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  sacrificial  view,  and  had  judged  that  the  cor- 
rections and  explanations  to  which  I  have  alluded  were  the 
-rue  key  to  their  real  opinions.  Wherefore  they  treated 
'he  Holy  Office  throughout  as  merely  the  commemoration 
)f  the  great  Sacrifice,  or  if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sacrifice^ 
n  itself  only  as  a  spiritual  sacrifice  or  act  of  worship, 
without  any  reference  to  the  offering  of  the  elements,  either 
oefore  or  after  consecration."  § 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  marked  is  the  important  sig- 
nificance of  the  change  in  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 
In  1549,  we  have  the  words — "Hear  us  (0  merciful 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 
t  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 
|  See  Appendix,  Note  Z. 
§  Posthumous  Charge  of  Archbishop  Longley,  p.  34. 
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Father)  we  beseech  Thee ;  and  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and 
word  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  these  Thy  gifts  and 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  be  unto  us  the 
body  and  blood  of  Thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son  Jesus 
€hrist,"  etc.* 

But  in  the  Consecration  Prayer  as  altered  in  1552,  there 
is  no  asking  at  all  for  anything  that  might  seem  like  a 
change  in  the  elements,  no  asking  that  they  may  even 
be  anything  to  us  —  though  such  an  expression  might 
have  been  explained  in  a  very  sound  seme.  No.  The  up- 
rooting process  must  do  a  clearing  work  even  here.  And 
in  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Consecration 
Prayer  only  asks  that  "  we  receiving  these  Thy  creatures  f 

*  In  Gorham's  "  Reformation  Gleanings,"  p.  143,  note  r,  instead 
of  the  quotation  from  the  Consecration  Prayer  of  Edward's  Firs* 
Book  (as  so  highly  approved  by  Bucer) ,  should  have  been  given, 
think,  the  words  of  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.  Tliat  prayer  w 
indeed  commended  by  Bucer.  But  the  Consecration  Prayer  (especiall 
the  part  quoted)  Bucer  judged  very  objectionable ;  and  the  change  ma 
in  Edward's  Second  Book  was  entirely  in  accord  with  his  suggestio" 
(See  Bucer's  Censura  in  Scripta  Anglicana,  p.  456  sqq.,  Basil,  1577 
and  Nicholls's  Additional  Notes,  p.  53 ;  also  Perry  in  "  Declaratio 
■concerning  Kneeling,"  pp.  404,  405,  note.) 

f  "  In  1552  the  important  step  is  taken  of  declaring  the  elemen 
to  be,  even  at  the  moment  of  reception,  '  Thy  creatures  of  bread  an 
wine.'  Moreover,  the  partaking  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  thougl 
dependent  on  the  reception  of  the  bread  and  wine,  is  treated  as  s 
separate  reception — i.e.  a  spiritual  one.  And  the  introduction  in 
this  sentence  of  the  words  '  according  to  Thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesu: 
Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion, 
seems  intended  to  suggest  the  thought  which  should  be  uppermos 
in  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  reception  ;  viz.,  not  that  the  bread  an< 
wine  are  received  as  His  body  and  blood,  but  that  they  are  receive! 
in  remembrance,  etc. ;  as  He  said,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.' 
(Principles  at  Stake,  p.  272.) 
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of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  Thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesu 
Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  His  death  and 
passion,  may  be  partakers  of  His  most  blessed  body  and 
blood." 

Of  this  prayer  as  thus  altered  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
when  it  asks  that  in  receiving  the  elements  we  may  be 
partakers  of  the  "  res  sacramenti"  it  asks  that  which  does 
indeed  imply  that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wrine  may  be 
received  where  the  "  res  sacramenti  "  is  not  received  ;  and 
therefore  that  there  cannot  be  auy  such  a  Real  Objective 
Presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  under  the  forms  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  as  our  opponents  maintain.* 

Dr.  Grabe  says — "  The  faitliful  may  be,  and  are  even  by  the  Church 
of  England,  supposed  to  be  made  partakers  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
spiritually,  without  such  a  mystical  change  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  and 
consequently,  the  priest  who  prayeth  the  former  doth  thereby  kot 
pray  for  the  hitter.    Supposing  there  was  a  necessary  connexion 

between  these  two  yet  if  he  that  asketh  the  former  disbelieveth 

or  denieth  the  latter,  and  therefore  putteth  the  same,  on  purpose,  out 
of  his  prayer,  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  if  not  denied,  that 
God  will  give  Him  what  he  doth  not  believe,  and  consequently  dotli 
not  ask."  (Grabe  :  "  De  Forma  Consccrationis  Eucharistia?,  etc. ; 
or,  a  Defence  of  the  Greek  Church  against  the  Roman,"  pp.  90,  91  ; 
London.  1721.) 

Is  not  the  change  in  the  Consecration  Prayer  utterly  unaccountable 
on  any  other  supposition  than  this — that  the  Church  of  England 
would  not  hare  her  ministers  pray  for  the  latter,  or,  at  all  events, 
desires  rather  to  discourage  than  encourage  their  doing  so;  and  that 
jin  a  very  marked  way.  seeing  she  hath  put  the  same  on  purpose  out 
of  her  prayer  1 

Grabes  view,  however,  falls  far  short  of  the  Ileal  Objective  Pre- 
sence. His  is  the  presence  in  the  consecrated  symbols,  not  of  the 
substance,  but  of  the  virtue  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood.  (See  pp.  75- 
and  9-2.) 
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Let  us  hear  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Brett,  the  non-juror,  of 
this  new  Consecration  Prayer : — 

"  I  was  and  am  very  desirous  to  believe  that  the  Church 
of  England  holds  the  doctrine  so  plainly  taught  by  our 
Saviour.  But  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  the  Consecration 
Prayer  in  the  present  established  Liturgy  to  this  doctrine ; 
for  that  makes  a  plain  distinction  betwixt  the  bread  and 
wine  and  our  Saviour's  body  and  blood ;  when,  as  Mr. 
Spinckes  shows,  and  the  words  will  bear  no  other  construc- 
tion than  that,  it  was  the  bread  which  Christ  said  was  His 
body  ;  whereas  the  Consecration  Prayer  evidently  supposes 
them  to  be  two  distinct  things.  '  Grant  that  we,  receiving 
these  Thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  may  be  partakers  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood.'  "Which  manifestly  implies  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  distinct  or  different  things  from  the 
body  and  blood.  For  if  the  bread  be  Christ's  body,  as  Mr 
Spinckes  proves  the  words  of  institution  teach,  then  he  tha 
receives  or  partakes  of  the  bread  must  be  a  partaker  of  the 
body.  And  except  they  are  supposed  to  be  two  things,  the 
the  prayer  is  that  we,  receiving  or  partaking  of  the  bod 
and  blood  of  Christ,  may  be  partakers  of  His  body  and 
blood."  * 

"Such,"  says  Dean  Goode,  "is  the  statement  of  a  learned 
Divine,  holding  the  doctrine,  notf  of  the  presence  of  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A  A. 
f  Dr.  Brett  is  exceedingly  clear  in  his  teaching  as  to  the  impossi 
bility  of  the  true  body  of  Christ  being  in  substance  present  in  or  with 
the  elements.  Thus,  for  example,  he  writes — "  We  cant  partake  of 
His  natural  body,  that  is  absent  from  us  as  far  as  heaven  is  from  the 
earth.  But  His  virtual  body,  His  body  in  spirit  and  in  power, .... 
is  the  body  He  may  give  and  has  given  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  us 
in  the  Holy  Communion."  (On  the  Eucharist,  p.  42  ;  London,  1736. 
See  also  p.  43.) 
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latural  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  of  their  life-giving 
:irtue,  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  so  as  to  consti- 
ute  a  virtual  presence  of  that  body  and  blood  in  them,  and 
lesirous  of  finding  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  her 
Communion  Service,  sanctioned  this  modified  view  of  the 
loctrine  of  a  Real  Presence.  He  declares  it  utterly  im- 
nssible  to  reconcile  this  passage  with  that  view."* 
\  How  much  more,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  prayer  (on  the 
ace  of  it)  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  (as  now  taught)  of  the 
leal  Objective  Presence  ? 

Before  passing  on,  the  reader  must  be  asked  to  observe 
hat,  in  the  case  of  all  these  changes  which  we  have  been 
larking  as  intimating  the  uprooting  principle  which  guided 
|ur  Reformers  in  rejecting  what  might  look  like  a  "  Real 
)bjective  Presence,"  these  changes  abide  ;  and  abide  in 
pite  of  endeavours  made  to  remove  them.f  Slight  altera- 
ons  have  since  been  made.  The  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
Idward  YI.  has  not  been  left  untouched. 

Nay :  let  me  not  desire  to  convey  any  false  impression. 
,*et  me  not  seek  to  present  to  the  reader  one  side  only  of 
le  truth.  Let  it,  in  all  fairness,  be  confessed,  and  confessed 
ithout  grudging,  that  our  Communion  Service  has  not  been 
ft  altogether  untouched  by  the  influence  of  what  may  be 
died,  perhaps  a  reactionary  movement^ — reactionary,  at 
ast,  in  so  far  as  some  may  think,  or  may  have  thought  that 
i  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  axes  of  our  Reformers 
ruck  too  deep,  and  while  rooting  up  the  tares,  disturbed 

*  See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  616. 
f  See  Appendix,  Note  BB. 
I  See  Appendix,  Note  C  C. 
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sometimes  the  roots  of  good  wheat.  Such  reactionary  in- 
fluence, indeed,  so  far  as  it  has  affected  our  Prayer  Book,  I 
cannot  but  think,  has  sometimes  been  much  over-estimated. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  point  which  I  desire  to  insist 
upon  is  this,  that  the  broad  view  and  the  main  features  are 
unchanged.*  And  I  think  it  most  important  for  us  in  this 
matter  to  take  as  far  as  possible,  a  broad  view,  and  rise 
above  mere  details.  In  the  main,  we  may  surely  say,  th 
substance  of  our  Communion  Book  is  unaltered. 

Still  we  look  in  vain  for  the  restoration  of  such  expres 
sions  as  before  looked  most  like  a  Corporal  Presence.  Str 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Elements,  f  Still  we  look  in  vain  to  find  in  the  Consecrate 
Prayer  any  asking  for  any  such  inherent  change  in  God 
creatures  as  the  Objective  theory  requires.    Still  we  look  ii 
vain  for  any  suchj  sacrificial  language  as  the  maintainors 
that  theory  desire.    Still  we  look  in  vain  for  any  su 
adoration  as  we  are  told  a  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  d 
mands. 

Those  who  regard  themselves  as  sacrificing  priests  mm 
tering  at  an  altar  may  indeed,  using  our  service,  seek 
supply  its  deficiencies  by  unauthorized  postures,  and  wor 
spoken  in  secret.  But  not  the  less  I  think,  must  o 
maimed  service  (in  their  view)  by  that  very  maiming  be 
witness  against  them,  bear  witness,  I  mean,  by  what 

*  Observe  how  Bishop  Hall  treats  such  alterations,  in  Works,  vc 
ix.,  pp.  046,  738,  739  ;  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  D  D. 

X  The  removal  of  the  predominant  sacrificial  idea  in  Edw 
Eirst  Book  was  conspicuous.    But  now  "  the  Anglican  Liturgy, 
far  as  any  such  sacrifice  is  concerned, presents  an  entire  blank."  ( 
Dr.  Heurtley  on  Declaration,  p.  28.) 
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absent,  and  absent  because  removed,  that  it  does  not  hold, 
and  does  not  teach,  and  is  determined  not  to  teach  what,  in 
their  view  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.* 

After  all  that  has  been  done  in  subsequent  revisions  the 
great  and  important  changes  which  indicate  the  rejection  of 
the  Corporal  Presence,  remain  substantially  inviolate. 

Doubtless,  it  may  be  urged,  that  after  all,  the  evidence 
produced  has  failed  altogether  to  prove  that  our  Communion 
Service  contains  any  denial  of  the  Corporal  Presence — 
that  no  attempt  even  has  been  made  to  show  that  in  this 
service  our  Church  has  said  a  plain  "  No  "  to  that  doctrine 
— that  all  that  has  been  contended  for  has  been  her  simply 
not  saying,  and  refusing  to  say  to  it  her  "  Yes." 

But  let  the  subject  be  fairly  considered  in  view  of  the 
question  "  What  is  it  which  we  ought  reasonably  to  look  for 
in  such  a  service  ?"  Let  it  be  granted — and  I  trust  it  icill 
be  granted  as  an  axiomatic  truth — that  an  office  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Holy  Communion  ought  to  contain  (1)  no 
negations  of  doctrine,  (2)  but  the  teaching  to  the  FULLf  of 

*  The  following  words  of  a  Romanist  may  have  weight  with  some : 
"Anglican  divines  themselves  have  admitted  the  error.  Grabe 
wished  the  Mass  could  be  restored.  Others  have  said  that  the  Re- 
formation went  too  far.  The  Ritualists  of  the  present  day  endeavour 
to  supplement  the  Prayer  Book  from  the  Sarum  rite.  Yet  what  is 
all  tins  but  a  confession  of  being  in  the  wrong,  that  only  makes  the 
original  crime  more  glaring."  (Canon  Estcourt  on  the  Dogmatic 
Teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  59.) 

t  It  may  be  said  against  this,  that  the  Missal  does  not  assert 
Transubstantiation.  (See  Principles  at  Stake,  p.  290.)  Our  reply 
is,  that  thus  the  Missal  bears  its  testimony  against  the  novel  dog- 
mas of  Rome.  (See  Bishop  Patrick,  Christian  Sacrifice,  pp.  56,  57. 
Edit.  1G90  ;  and  Conference  between  Rainolds  and  Hart,  pp.  53$, 
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the  positive  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  And  then  absence 
of  teaching,  and  silence  as  to  doctrine  in  such  an  office,  must 
be  held  to  he  a  significant  absence,  and  a  speaking  silence.* 

534,  London,  1598;  also  Bishop  Babington's  Works,  pp.  255,  256, 
London,  1615;  and  Dr.  Heurtley  on  Declaration,  p.  28.) 

Bishop  Harold  Browne  says,  "  They  [the  primitive  liturgies]  con- 
tain no  invocation  of  saints,  no  mention  of  purgatory,  no  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  Even  the  Roman  canon  of  the  Mass  has 
descended  to  the  present  day  so  far  free  from  such  admixtures  as  to 
be  a  witness  against  the  corruptions  of  later  days."  (Preface  to 
Prayer  Book  interleaved,  p.  x.) 

But  besides  this,  it  must  in  fairness  be  allowed  that  the  cases  of 
the  Missal  and  the  Prayer  Book  are  not  parallel.  What  the  Missal 
has  not,  it  never  had.  What  the  Prayer  Book  has  not,  1ms  been 
cast  away.  Suppose  now,  that  we  knew  as  a  historical  fact,  that 
the  Missal  did  formerly  contain  several  passages  teaching  plainly 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  all  those  passages  has  been  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  expurgated ;  would  not  the  Missal  then  give  evidence 
(as  far  as  it  went)  of  the  Rejection  of  the  dogma  of  Transubstan 
tiation  ? 

*  Archdeacon  Freeman  takes  this  truth  as  the  foundation  of  ar 
argument  against  their  being  an  object  of  Divine  worship  enshrinec 
in  the  Elements,  when  he  says  that  "it  was  evidently  unknown  ti 
the  mind,  because  unrecognised  by  the  Ritual  of  the  first  ages.' 
(Rites  and  Ritual,  p.  36.) 

Mr.  Maskell  says,  "  The  liturgy  is  the  great  storehouse  in  whicl 
we  are  to  look  for  and  find  the  necessary  declarations  of  the  highes' 
Catholic  truths.  .  .  .  This  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  mark  which  can 
not  deceive."  (Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pref.,  p 
hi) 

As  regards  our  own  Communion  service,  it  is  to  be  observed  tha 
the  fifty-seventh  Canon  distinctly  declares  that  "the  doctrine  both  c 
baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  so  sufficiently  set  down  in  th 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  used  in  the  adniinistration  of  the  sai 
sacraments,  as  nothing  can  be  added  unto  it  that  is  material  an 
necessary." 


Much  in  the  same  way  as  when  a  witness  has  every 
inducement,  and  every  reason  for  saying  "  Yes,"  and  we 
know  that  (for  some  cause  or  other)  his  lips  are  sealed  against  a 
"  No  " — if  he  stands  silent — we  argue  that  that  silence  is 
denial ;  so,  I  think,  from  this  silence  in  our  Prayer  Book, 
where  silence  should  not  be  if  our  Church  desired  to  say 
"  Yes  "  to  this  doctrine,  from  the  absence  of  this  teaching 
where  teaching  on  this  subject  should  be  to  the  full  ;  we 
might  fairly  argue  a  strong  presumption  of  our  Church's 
denial,  even  if  that  silence  and  that  absence  stood  altogether 
unaccounted  for  and  otherwise  unexplained. 

How  much  more  when  wTe  cannot  but  know  that  that 
silence  is  silence  constrained,  and  that  absence  comes  only 
of  careful  elimination,  forcible  expulsion,  and  deliberate  re- 
jection !*  Surely  we  are  not  to  forbid  history  to  throw  any 
light  whatever  on  the  interpretation  of  this  silence. 

*  Canon  Estcourt  argues  that  "  those  who  receive  and  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ...  do  by  that  their  formal  act  make  a 
lenial  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  faith.  .  .  .  They  deny  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist.  They  deny  the  priesthood  of  the  Church. 
They  deny  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist.  They 
)rjfess  and  assert  that  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  is  only  a  Sacrifice 
>f  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  that  it  is  a  bare  commemoration  of  the 
;acrifice  consummated  on  the  cross,  but  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 

.  .  .  and  that  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist  is  given,  received, 
md  eaten  spiritually  only,  and  not  sacramentally  or  really."  (Dog- 
aatic  Teaching  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  57.) 

These  words  are  not  without  their  value  as  showing  how  the 
octrine  of  our  Prayer  Book  strikes  one  looking  at  it  from  a  Roman 
"atholic  point  of  view.  Mr.  Humphrey  >  indeed  (Principles  at  Stake, 
'•  200)  passes  something  of  a  censure  on  this  "  sweeping  conclusion." 
4o  doubt  there  are  one  or  two  words  used  by  Canon  Estcourt  which 

eed  a  caution  against  misunderstanding.  But  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
''lose  who  unfeignedly  assent  and  consent  to  our  Service  as  it  is,  I 
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Neither  may  we  refuse  to  receive  the  light  which  is  thrown 
upon  it  from  the  corresponding  expurgation  of  our  Ordinal. 
And  certainly  we  are  not  to  reject  the  light  thrown  upon  it 
from  other  utterances  of  our  Church,  which  in  suitable 
places  speak  her  "  No "  in  language  which  ought  to  be 
plain. 

At  any  rate  our  Mother  Church  may  truly  and  justly 
ask  of  us  her  sons  and  daughters  such  a  question  as  this 
— "  What  could  I  have  done  more,  in  such  an  office  as  this, 
to  warn  you  against  a  doctrine  which  I  trust  all  of  you  wil) 
renounce  PM    And  if  it  be  said  in  answer — "  Make  a  ne\* 
Directory  of  your  own,  on  another  model  altogether  " — ther 
would  there  not  be  some  just  ground  for  complaint,  that  he] 
children  should  refuse  to  believe  what  she  would  teach,  am 
understand  what  she  would  say,  until  she  had  quite  takei 
from  them  an  heir-loom,  which  in  wisdom  and  love  she  ha< 
sought  to  preserve,  that  it  might  be  accounted  by  them 
privilege  and  a  blessing  ? 

But  we  may  go  further  and  sa3',  that  our  Church  he 
done  more.  For  though  our  Communion  Service  does  no 
as  it  should  not,  deal  in  negations  ;  yet  we  have  as  a 
appendage  of  the  office  a  remarkable  statement,  which  ca 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything  less  than  a  very  clear  an 
positive  denial  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  This  statemei 
is  what  has  commonly  been  called  the  Black  Rubric.  Ar 
a  brief  notice  of  it  must  conclude  this  paper. 

By  the  "  Black  Rubric  "  we  mean  the  declaration  whi( 

cannot  see  how  the  conclusion  is  to  be  avoided,  if  our  Service  is 
be  viewed  in  the  light — not  of  any  mere  inferences  from  what  may 
guessed  to  be  probably  the  cause  of  this  change  or  that  omission 
but  of  the  plain  facts  of  our  Church's  history  and  our  Reforme 
work. 
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stands  at  the  end  of  our  Communion  Service.  It  is  as 
follows :— * 

"  Whereas  it  is  ordained  in  this  Office  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  the  Communicants  should 
receive  the  same  kneeling  ;  (which  order  is  well  meant,  for 
a  signification  of  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgement 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ  therein  given  to  all  worthy  Re- 
ceivers, and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation  and  dis- 
order in  the  holy  Communion,  as  might  otherwise  ensue;) 
yet,  lest  the  same  kneeling  should  by  any  persons,  either 
out  of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  or  out  of  malice  and  obsti- 
nacy, be  misconstrued  and  depraved  ;  It  is  hereby  declared, 
That  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  done, 
either  unto  the  Sacramental  Bread  or  Wine  there  bodily 
received  or  unto  any  Corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural 
Flesh  and  Blood.  For  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine 
remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances,  and  therefore 
may  riot  be  adored  ;  (for  that  were  Idolatry,  to  be  abhorred 
of  all  faithful  Christians  ;)  and  the  natural  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here  ;  it  being 
against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  Body  to  be  at  one  time 
in  more  places  than  one." 

This  declaration  was  first  inserted  in  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  there  bore  its  witness  to 
a  steadfast  and  determined  purpose  to  set  to  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  superstition. 

It  bore  its  strong  and  decided  testimony  against  any 
Real  and  Essential  Presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in 
the  Elements.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth  this  was 
altogether  omitted-f  And  it  may  be  that  it  was  prudentially 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  E  E. 
f  See  Appendix,  Note  F  F. 
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and*  wisely  omitted,  because  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  while  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to 
be  teaching  with  a  clear  voice,  yet  it  may  have  been  not 
desirable  (with  many  of  the  people  still  under  the  influence 
of  former  teachings,  who  were  to  be  conciliated  rather  than 
repelled)  to  make  the  Communion  Book  needlessly  offen- 
sive.f  Its  restoration  however  was  desired  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1662,  by  the  Puritan  ministers.  And 
though  thought  unnecessary^:  by  the   Bishops,  it  was 

*  It  should  be  remembered,  however  (though  it  seems  to  be  some- 
times lost  sight  of, — see  Bulley's  Variations,  Pref.,  pp.  xiii.,xv.)  that 
the  Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Divines,  did  not  enjoin  kneeling  at  the  reception,  but  left 
it  indifferent  to  receive  kneeling  or  standing  (the  committee,  as  repre- 
sented by  Geste,  evidently  giving  the  preference  to  standing.  See 
Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  54;  Dugdale's  Life  of  Geste,  pp.  39,  149; 
Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  249.)  The  change  to  kneeling 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Parliament,  (see  Strype,  Annals, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.,  p.  S3,  and  Collier,  vol.  vi.,  p.  249,)  or  by  the  Queen 
(see  Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  21).  The  omission  (or  material  altera- 
tion) therefore  of  the  Rubric  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Divines,  was 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  posture  of  kneeling  was  not  enjoined 
at  all.  Standing  however  and  kneeling  were  both  regarded  as  suit- 
able postures  for  prayer.    (See  Geste  in  Dugdale's  Life,  p.  149.) 

Moreover  the  Declaration  was  an  appendage  to,  rather  than 
(strictly  speaking)  any  part  of,  the  second  Book  of  Edward.  (See 
Bulley's  Variations,  pp.  221 — 223  ;  and  J.  H.  Blunts  Common 
Prayer,  p.  199,  and  Historical  Introduction,  p.  xxxii.) 

f  See  Burnet's  History  of  Reformation,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,p.  784r 
Edit.  Oxford,  1829,  and  Goode  on  Eucharist,  pp.  613-4.  Also, 
Bulley's  Variations,  Preface,  p.  xiii.  On  the  doctrinal  bearing  of 
this  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the  28th  Article,  see  especially 
Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  pp.  64 — 67,  and 
76—78. 

X  See  Appendix,  Note  G  G. 
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restored.*  We  may  thank  God  it  stands  now  at  the 
m&  of  our  Communion  Service  with  its  emphatic  protest 
igainst  all  adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  and  its  distinct  de- 
lation against  the  Corporal  Presence. 

But  the  force  of  this  declaration  and  the  strength  of  its 
protest  are  sought  to  be  evaded.  Indeed  it  must  be  plain 
hat  nothing  short  of  evasion  can  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
'Real  Objective  Presence."  I  must  very  briefly  notice 
hree  schemes  propounded  for  escaping  its  condemnation. 

1.  The  first  declares  it  not  authoritative  because  it  is 
leither  a  rubric  nor  a  prayer. f 

2.  The  second  alleges  that  it  cannot  be  against  "The 
Real  Presence "  now,  because  as  re-inserted  the  words 
1  Real  and  Essential  Presence  "  were  changed  into  "  Cor- 
poral Presence." 

3.  The  third  holds  "  Real  and  Essential  "  as  equivalent 
;o  "  Corporal  Presence,"  but  maintains  that  by  both  is 
neant  only  a  local,  natural,  i.e.  a  carnal,  physical,  organical 
Presence.  J 

*  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Declaration  was  viewed  with  indigna 
ion  by  the  Romanizing  party.  Burnet  says  that  '  The  Papists  were 
uglily  offended  when  they  saw  such  an  express  Declaration  made 
igainst  the  real  presence.'  Sheldon,  when  interrogated  by  the  Duke 
)f  York  upon  the  subject,  did  not  attempt  to  explain  away  its  force, 
nit  threw  the  blame  on  Bishop  Gauden."  (Dr.  Blakeney  in  Protes- 
ant  Churchman,  July  1809,  p.  322.  See  Burnet's  History  of  his 
)wn  time,  Edit. :  Bohn,  1857,  p.  125.) 

t  See  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1866,  p.  185.  In  Tract  xc. 
t  is  said  "  The  explanation  before  us  adds,  that  it  is  philosophically 
mpossible  that  it  should  be  a  particular  kind  of  presence,  a  presence 
>f  which  one  can  say  '  it  is  here,'  or  which  is '  local.'  It  states  then  a 
ihilosophical  deduction,  but  to  such  deduction  none  of  us  have  sub- 
icribed."    (Pusey's  Edition,  1866,  p.  55.) 

I  See  Appendix,  Note  II H. 
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To  the  first,  I  cannot  think  any  answer  to  be  necessary. 

To  the  second,  I  answer,  that  "  Corporal  Presence " 
being  in  the  language  of  our  Reformers  and  their  successors 
only  another  name  for  the  phrase  "  Real  and  Essential 
Presence  "  (in  the  sense  which  it  bore  in  the  declaration)  the 
reason  for  adopting  or  allowing  the  change  at  the  last  inser- 
tion need  not  be  sought  further,*  than  in  a  natural  desire 
not  to  seem  in  any  wise  even  verbally  to  condemn  such  men 
as  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Morton,  who  (while  still 
utterly  repudiating  that  doctrine  of  a  Real  Corporal  Pre- 
sence which  our  Reformers  rejected)  had  claimed  on  our 
behalf,  or  used  in  our  service,  (to  convey  the  truth  of  our 
Reformed  Doctrine,)  that  phrasef  "  the  Real  Presence  " 
which  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Reformation  (though 
always  accepted  in  an  explained  sense)  had  been  perhaps  too 
commonly  given  over  to  the  opponents,  that  it  might  signify 
the  Corporal  Presence  of  Romanists  and  Lutherans. 

As  commonly  used  in  King  Edward's  days  "  Real  Pre- 
sence "  meant  a  doctrine  repudiated  by  our  Reformers.  As 
frequently  used  in  days  preceding  the  last  review,  it  meant 
a  doctrine  which  our  Reformers  and  their  successors  con- 
tended for.  Why  retain  such  a  phrase  in  a  sentence  of 
authoritative  condemnation,  when  another  was  at  hand,  by 
which,  with  less  ambiguity,  might  be  expressed  the  doctrine 
which  was  to  be  condemned  ?J 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  1 1. 

f  "  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  both  Rubrics,  the  question  is  as  to 
the  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  specially  in  or  under  the 
Elements."    (See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  626.) 

+  Mr.  Perry  very  justly  says,  "Although  the  substitution  of 
1  corporal '  for  '  real  and  essential '  was  due  primarily,  as  it  seemed, 
to  Bishop  Gunning,  the  majority,  at  least,  of  the  Bishops  must  have 
consented  to  the  change."  (On  Declaration  concerning  Kneeling,  pp. 
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As  to  the  third  (and  the  answer  will  apply  to  the  second 
ilso)  without  wading  into  the  depths  of  the  controversy,  I 
hink  it  will  he  enough  (for  those  at  least  who  have  fol- 
owed  the  course  of  these  papers)  to  call  attention  to  the 
#hole  connected  structure  of  the  Rubric. 

First,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  observe  the  reason  which 
s  given  for  kneeling — viz. :  (1)  to  signify  humble  and 
p-ateful  acknowledgment  of  benefits,  and  (2)  to  avoid  profa- 
nation and  disorder.  Surely  these  are  not  the  reasons  to 
*ive  if  adoration  is  due  to  the  very  Presence  of  the  Son  of 
jod  there  present  under  the  forms  of  Bread*  and  Wine.f 

137, 338.)  What,  therefore,  may  have  been  Bishop  Gunning's  views  on 
he  subject,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  immaterial  to  our  purpose. 

*  See  Dr.  Heurtley's  "  Remarks  on  Declaration/'  p.  9,  who  quotes 
he  words  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Savoy  Conference. — "  The  posture 
if  kneeling  best  suits  at  the  Communion,  as  the  most  convenient,  and 
o  most  decent  for  us,  when  we  are  to  receive,  as  it  were  from  God's 
land  the  greatest  of  seals  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — Language 
as  Dr.  Heurtley  observes)  "  strangely  below  the  occasion,  if  that 
greatest  of  seals',  be  nothing  less  than  the  Lord  Himself,  veiled 
inder  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine." 

Dean  Goode  says,  "  To  condemn  kneeling  to  the  consecrated  ele- 
aents  because  of  a  supposed  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  them, 
tnd  at  the  same  time  to  advocate  kneeling  to  them  on  account  of  a 
leal  presence  of  Christ  in  them,  called  '  supernatural,'  '  essential,' 
nd  '  substantial,'  is  a  distinction,  which  I  trust,  will  ever  be  left  in 
he  hands  of  those  who  invented  it."    (On  Eucharist,  ii.,  025.) 

Dr.  Blakeney  says,  "  The  declaration  disclaims  adoration  either  to 
he  Elements  or  4  any  corporal  presence.'  It  is  monstrous  to  hold 
hat  adoration  should  be  rendered  to  Christ's  body  in  the  Elements, 
nd  yet  to  repudiate  adoration  to  '  any  corporal  presence.'  It  is  a 
>alpable  contradiction  between  a  theory  and  a  statement,  and  an 
ffort  to  reconcile  things  diametrically  opposed."  (Blakeney's  Com- 
aon  Prayer,  p.  417.)  See  also  a  valuable  note  in  Goode  on  Eucharist, 
pp.  31,  32. 

t  See  Appendix,  Note  K  K. 
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And,  secondly,  I  must  ask  my  readers  simply  to  mark  the 
reasons  given  for  "  No  adoration.' '  Here  is  no  reason  given 
of  Caution,*  lest  some  might  unwarily  be  led  to  worship 
the  Elements,  instead  of  the  Body  present  under  their  forms. 
No.  But  One  reason  given  is  that  Christ's  natural  body 
is  in  heaven  and  not  here.  The  question  of  adoration  is 
made  here  to  rest  on  the  question,  Where  is  Christ? 

*  In  such  a  caution  Romanists  and  Ritualists  might  agree. 

Leibnitz  says — "  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  white,  smallf 
and  bread-like  object,  neither  is  Christ,  nor  is  believed  to  be  Christ, 
nor  is  made  an  object  of  adoration.  And  if  it  does  occasionally  occur 
that  the  people  are  not  rightly  instructed  as  to  the  true  object  of 
adoration  in  tins  sacrament,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  subject 
of  deep  concern  to  the  Church,  and  that  she  desires  to  use  every 
means  for  its  correction.*'  (System  of  Theology.  Russell's  Transla- 
tion, 1850,  p.  128.) 

"  As  to  adoration,  Mr.  Mackonochie  says  : — 'Ibelieve  that  Christ, 
Himself  the  very  reality  of  the  Sacrament,  in  and  with  the  Sacra- 
ment, out  of  and  without  the  Sacrament,  wherever  He  is,  is  to  be 
adored : — but  that  the  earthly  part,  as  Irenaeus  calls  it,  the  visible, 
as  Augustine,  is  not  to  be  adored.'  I  believe  that  we,  in  the  mys- 
teries, adore  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  as  did  Ambrose,  and  not  it,  but 
Him,  who  is  worshipped  upon  the  altar."' 

And  this  is  exactly  what  Gardiner  said : — '  At  which  time,  never- 
theless, that  is  not  adored  that  the  bodily  eye  seeth,  but  that  which 
faith  knoweth  to  be  there  invisibly  present.'    Page  229. 

Cranmer  in  reply,  asks  : — '  What  moved  the  priests  to  lift  up  th 
sacrament  so  high  over  their  heads."  .  .  .  If  they  worshipped  nothv 
that  the;/  saw,  why  did  they  rise  up  to  see  V    Page  229. 

'  And  yet,  to  eschew  one  inconvenience  (that  is  to  say,  the  wor- 
shipping of  the  Sacrament)  they  fell  into  another  as  evil,  and  worski 
nothing  there  at  all.  For  they  worship  that  thing  (as  they  say) 
which  is  really  and  corporally  and  yet  invisibly  present  under  the 
kinds  of  bread  and  wine,  which  (as  is  before  expressed  and  proved) 
is  utterly  nothing.'  Page  229."  (Mass  in  the  Church  of  England,  p. 
15.) 


Where  is  His  Body  ?  This  is  no  question  of  visible  or 
physical  or  organical  Presence.  It  is  simply  the  question  of 
:he  Presence  itself. 

Observe  the  answer  of  our  Church  to  the  question  of  the 
Adoration  is  "  No  "  because  the  answer  of  our  Church  to 
he  question  of  Christ's  bodily  Presence  is  "  In  heaven*  and 
lot  here."f 

*  The  following  words  will  show  the  views  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
oncerning  the  Black  Paibric  :  "  Mr.  Cobb  believes  in  the  real 
•resence  of  our  Lord  under  the  species ;  but,  how  can  he  refrain  from 
doration  ?  How  can  he  say  that  the  adoration  would  be  idolatry  ? 
f  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  be  changed,  and  nothing  re- 
lain  but '  the  natural  properties,'  and  if  he  believe  that  our  Lord 
\  there,  why  does  he  not  confess  his  Presence  by  the  outward  and 
atural  act  of  adoration  ?  If  it  be  replied  that  adoration  is  refused 
)  the  '  bread  and  wine,'  that  is  to  the  '  accidents  '  which  remain, 
othing  further  need  be  said ;  and  we  must  be  content  with  obser- 
ing  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  adoring  the  accidents.  .  .  .  Now 
le  4  black  rubric '  says  that  no  adoration  '  ought  to  be  done  '  either 


f  And  thus,  our  Church  appears  to  me,  to  condemn,  by  implica- 
on.  all  teaching  of  the  Presence  of  a  Body  after  the  manner  of 
pints. 

See  above,  Paper  No.  I.,  pp.  18—20,  and  No.  III.,  pp.  137—140. 
Neque  vero  hie  perstringendi  sunt  imperitorum  oculi  hisce  subti- 
'atibus :  existere  Corpus  Christi  in  caelo  ad  niodum  corporum  ;  ad 
odum  vero  spirit uum  in  Eucharistia.  Etenrm  existentia  sequitur 
icessario  modum  essentiae  rerum  ;  neque  proprie  loquendo  quidquam 
t  existentia  rerum  prseterquam  earum  essentia.  .  .  .  Quae  corpora 
mt,  et  tamen  dicuntur  existere  spiritualiter,  dicimtur  esse  corpora, 

tamen  corpora  esse  negantur."  (Syntagma  Thesium  Theol :  in 
ademia  Salmuriensi  disputatarum,  sub  prasidio  L.  Cappeli,  M. 
maryldi,  J.  Placed;  Part  II.,  p.  175.  Salmurii,  1665.  See  Pusey, 
Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  pp.  323—3:25, 

d  Perry  on  "  Declaration  concerning  Kneeling,"  pp.  339,  340.) 
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With,  those  too  who  now  maintain  the  Real  Objective 
Presence,  the  question  of  Adoration  is  the  question  of  the 
Presence.    The  answer  to  the  question  of  adoration  depends 

to  the  Host,  '  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh 
and  Blood.  The  reason  given  for  this  refusal  is  that  the  '  bread  and 
wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances,'  and  that  '  the 
natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven  and  not 
here.'  "    (Dublin  Review,  Jan.  1SG9,  p.  247.) 

After  all  that  can  be  pleaded  to  the  contrary,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  question  that  the  Rubric  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
Church  of  Rome,  and  is  intended  to  defend  the  Church  of  Eng 
from  all  approaches  to  that  doctrine.    Who  ever  laid  it  to  the  ch 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  in  bidding  her  children  to  receive 
Communion  on  then*  knees,  she  was  leading  them  into  peril  of  ido 
and  false  doctrine  far  beyond  anything  which  was  taught  or  prac 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

[Compare  the  following  from  Crakanthorp  :  "  Vos  de  prcesent 
C'hristi  corporali  in  Eucharistia  certissimi;  cum  neque  ex  Scri; 
turis,  neque  testimonio  priscoruin  Patrum,  neque  sensu,  neque  Ratio 
certi  sitis,  sed  vanam  solum,  ineptam,  et  impossibilem  de  hoc  opi 
onem  fovetis,  et  ut  Idolum  vestrorum  cordium  colitis.  .  .  .  Putem 
subesse  illis  speciebus  ipsmnmet  Christi  corpus,  an  ideo  in  illis  la 
Christi  corpus,  majis  a  nobis  in  hostia  adorandum,  quam  ipsa  Dei 
Christi  latens  in  pane,  in  ligno,  in  lapide,  in  sacrifico,  in  q 
homine,  est  in  illis  adoranda  ?  Ratio  adorationis  vestra?,  estprsesen^ 
Deitatis,  quia  Christus  Deus  ibi  latet.  Cum  igitur  ratio  ead 
adorationis  sit  in  aliis  qua?  dixi,  cum  vere  ac  realiter  Christus  De 
sit  in  pane,  in  lapide,  in  quovis  homine,  cur  non  procumbitis  ad  ped 
cujusvis  sacrifici,  cujusvis  hominis,  ut  Christo  in  illis  latenti  la 
exhibeatis  ?  De  praesentia  Christi,  qua  Deus  est,  in  illis  omnib 
certissimi  estis  :  de  praesentia  Christi,  qua  homo  est,  in  aut  sub  illi 
speciebus  panis  incertissimi  estis.  .  .  .  Non  major  metus  Idololatria 
aut  adorandi  hominem,  aut  lapidem  in  quibus  latet  Christus  Deui 
quam  est  motus  Idololatriae,  aut  adorandi  hostiam  in  qua  latet  Chris 
Corpus  ?  Exime  animo  meo  hunc  scrupulum,  et  erit  tibi  grati 
magna.    Die  clare  cur  Corpus  Christi  quod  illic  putatis  prsesen: 
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on  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Where  is  Christ's  "body?"* 
And  their  answer  to  the  question  of  the  adoration  is  "Yes,,t 
because  their  answer  to  the  question  "  Where  ?  "  (of  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body)  is  "  There  " — i.e.,  "  there  '* 
"under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine." 
Hear  the  words  of  Dr.  Pusey : — "  The  question.  . .  .as  to 

adoretis ;  et  Deitatem  Christi,  quod  liic  certo  scitis  praesentem  esse, 
non  adoretis.  .  .  .  Prasentiam,  inquis,  hanc  realem  et  corporalem 
Christ/  nos  mpponimus  .  .  .  vos  falsum  suppouitis.  Ex  falso  sup- 
posito,  falsa  religio,  falsas  et  idolatricus  cultus,  falsum  quodvis  conse- 

qui  potest  Ex  falso   hoc   supposito,   hostiam  adoratis,  et 

adorandum  dicitis."  (Crakanthorp,  Defensio  Ecclesire  Anglicanae,. 
Anglo-Cath.  Libra.  Edit.,  pp.  474 — 470.  See  also  passages  quoted 
in  Appendix,  pp.  571 — 577.)  ] 

But  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  mean  by  corporal  presence  & 
gross  material  presence — not  a  sensible,  tangible  presence — "  but  " 
either  as  in  Dean  Goode's  view,  "  precisely  that  sort  of  presence  which 
is  imagined  by  the  authors  under  review,"  (see  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii., 
p.  623, and  Pusey 's  Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,, 
pp.  '323, 324 ;  also,  "  Is  healthful  Reunion  impossible  ?*:  pp.  87, 88.  See 
also  Bishop  St.  David's  Charge,  1809,  pp.  Ill,  112,  and  above,  Paper 
No.  I.,  p.  13)  or,  at  all  events,  one  which  differs  from  it  in  no  way 
which  f  so  far  as  1  can  see)  can  at  all  materially  affect  this  question 
of  adoration. 

*  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Freeman,, 
with  whom  the  presence  of  Christ's  crucified  body  does  not  include 
the  presence  of  His  Divine  Person.  From  the  Archdeacon's  deduc- 
tions, however,  from  his  own  peculiar  doctrines,  Mr.  Orby  Shipley 
declares,  that  "  all  believers  in  the  Real  Objective  Presence  will  in- 
stinctively shrink."  (The  Church  and  the  World,  1800,  3rd  Edition, 
p.  497.)  Mr.  Medd  in  like  manner  disclaims  this  portion  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's teaching,  (The  Church  and  the  World,  pp.  325—329);  and 
adds — "  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  is  more  than  one  believing 
mind  in  England  wherein  such  an  imagination  could  find  place." 
(Page  328.) 
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the  adoration  of  our  Lord  present  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
should  be  considered,  apart  from  any  notion  of  seeming  unfit- 
ness The  simple  question  is — '  Is  our  Lord  and 

God  present  there  ? '  If,  or  rather  since,  He  is  present 
there,  the  outward  appearance  is  no  more  hindrance  to  us, 
than  the  dress  He  wore  as  man.  St.  Thomas,  when  he  fell 
down  and  cried,  'My  Lord  and  my  God/  regarded  not 
what  raiment  his  Lord  wore  after  His  resurrection."  * 

Can,  then,  the  adoration  required  by  the  Real  Objective 
Presejs'ce  of  Christ's  body  present  there,  under  the  forms 
of  bread  and  wine,  be  reconciled  with  adoration  denied, 
because  Christ's  natural  body  is  "in  Heaven,  and  not 
HERE;"f  and  because  it  is  "against  the  truth  of  Christ's 
natural  body  to  be  at  one  time  %  in  more  places  than  one"  ? 

In  conclusion — (let  it  be  said  without  bitterness,  and  let 

*  <;  Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  pp.  329, 
530. 

f  Archbishop  Wake,  speaking  of  the  change  of  words  in  the  Rubric, 
says, — "  I  must  confess  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  the  occasion 
of  it  was  ;  if  they  thought  this  latter  manner  more  free  from  giving 
offence  than  the  other  would  have  been,  I  think  they  did  well  to  prefer 
it.  Let  every  one  entertain  what  notion  he  pleases  of  these  things ; 
this  I  have  shewn  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  we  all  sub- 
scribe :  '  That  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are 
in  heaven,  and  not  here.'  "  (Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preser- 
vative, vol.  x.,  p.  79.) 

X  A  Romish  writer  says — "In  my  apprehension,  either  these  our 
English  divines  must  affirm  this  proposition  of  one  body  at  the  same 
time  being  in  more  places  than  one,  or  some  other  equivalent  to  it,  to  be 
true;  or  must  cease  to  assert  any  real,  essential,  or  substantial  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist,  contradistinct  to  the  sense 
of  the  Zuinglians."  (Woodhead,  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii., 
p.  626,  note.) 
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it  be  said  without  offence) — I  believe  that  the  maintainers 
of  the  Real  Objective  Presence  (whatever  they  may  think 
of  some  isolated  parts)  must  feel*  and  do  feel,  must  acknow- 
ledge and  willf  acknowledge,  that  our  Communion  Service, 
as  a  whole — regarding  what  is  absent  as  well  as  what  is 
present — is  out  of  tune  with  their  most  cherished  views  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  (God  knows)  I  would 
there  were  not  this  disagreement.  J 

Believing,  as  I  believe,  that  the  service  of  our  Church  is 
in  tune  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Early 
Church,  I  cannot  but  desire  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
news  and  opinions  of  all  her  ministers  might  be  brought 
nto  harmony  also  with  our  Reformed  Liturgy  as  it  is. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  L  L. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  M  M. 

X  "  The  zeal  which  Archbishop  Grindal,  Bishop  Ridley,  Dr.  Taylor, 
md  other  the  holy  martyrs  and  confessors  in  Queen  Mary's  time, 
expressed  for  this  excellent  liturgy  before  and  at  the  time  of  their 
leath,  defending  it  by  their  disputations,  adorning  it  by  their  prac- 
ice,  and  sealing  it  with  their  bloods,  are  arguments  which  ought  to 
ecommend  it  to  all  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  for  ever,  in- 
initely  to  be  valued  beyond  all  the  little  whispers  and  murmurs  of 
irgument  pretended  against  it :  and  when  it  came  out  of  the  flame  and 
vas  purified  in  the  martyrs'  fires,  it  became  a  vessel  of  honour,  and 
ised  in  the  house  of  God  in  all  the  days  of  that  long  peace  which  was 
he  effect  of  God's  blessing,  and  the  reward  (as  we  humbly  hope)  of  a 
loly  religion :  and  when  it  was  laid  aside  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary, 
t  was  '  to  the  great  decay  of  the  due  honour  of  God,  and  discomfort 
o  the  professors  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion' :  they  are  the  words 
»f  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  grave  and  wise  Parliament."  (Bishop 
ereray  Taylor :  Preface  to  Apology  for  Set  Forms,  vol.  v.,  pp.  237, 
38.    See  also  p.  248.) 
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What  cause  for  thankfulness  indeed  there  would  be,  if 
it  might  be  ! 

Some  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  towards  the  B, 
Objective  View  may  be  clinging  to  it  in  the  persuasion,  tha 
every  other  view  would  make  the  Lord's  Holy  Supper  a 
void  and  empty  thing. 

But  by  the  change,  they  may  be  sure  they  would  1 
nothing  of  the  reality*  nothing  of  the  blessedness,  nothing 
the  fulness,  nothing  of  the  true  joy  of  the  Eucharist  Fe 
Nay,  rather,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  be  gainers  indee 
There  would  be  a  reality  of  Personal  Presence,  a  reality 
perfect  atonement,  a  reality  of  full  possession,  a  reality  o] 
personal  appropriation,  a  reality  of  spiritual  receiving,  2 
reality  of  the  soul's  feeding,  a  reality  of  the  supply  for  the 
soul's  great  hunger,  a  reality  of  assurance,  a  reality  of  jo} 
and  peace  in  believing — such  as  the  theory  of  a  Corpora 
Presence  in  the  Elements  cannot  but  tend  rather  to  mai 
than  to  give.f 

May  He  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  can  ask  or  think,  grant  us  with  one  heart  anc 
one  mouth  to  glorify  Him  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ! 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  NN. 

f  "  The  certain  truth  is,  ...  .  that  none  give  so  great  advantagi 
to  the  Jignrhts,  as  those  that  contend  for  oral  manducation,  am 
make  the  sacramental  feast  common  both  to  worthy  and  unworthy.' 
(Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  717.) 
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APPENDIX. 


I  have  (somewhat  unwillingly)  reserved  for  an  Appendix,  some 
iotes,  whose  length  prevented  their  standing  conveniently  in  the 
>ody  of  this  Paper.  These  notes  will  be  found,  some  of  them,  to 
respass  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  my  subject,  which  is  confined  to 
lhe  question — "  What  is  the  real  teaching  of  the  English  Church  ?" 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  step  out  of  this  path,  in  some  few  of  these 
otes.  from  being  assured  that  many  of  my  readers  would  be  thank- 
id  to  have  that  doctrine,  which  I  have  desired  to  show  to  be  our 
octrine,  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  being  a  departure  from  the 
lith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 


Note  A,  see  p.  432. 

So  it  was  said,  as  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  of  old : — "  They 
ied  it  [i.e.  Edward's  first  Book]  by  points  and  syllables,  and 
eighed  every  word.'"  (See  Jeremy  Taylor  in  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  237.) 

The  maintainors  of  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  cannot,  I  think, 
it  be  sensible  of  the  miuuteness  and  frailty  of  the  threads  to  which 

ey  are  constrained  to  cling,  when  they  attempt  an  appeal  to  the 
ommunion  Service. 

It  is  admitted,  indeed,  by  the  writer  of  the  81st  of  "  Tracts  for  the 
imes,"  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  there  are  but  "  slight 
dieations."  And  this  is  attributed  to  the  "  disciplina  arcani  "  of 
e  Anglican  Church.  (See  Goode's  Rule  of  Faith,  vol.  ii.,  p.  350.) 
r.  Humphry,  wliile  aiming  at  finding  shelter  for  them,  speaks  of 
e  doctrines  of  the  Objective  Presence,  and  of  the  Eucharist  Sacri- 
e  as  left  "  to  be  found  b}-  those  who  seek  them  in  a  few  expressions 
lich  are  of  doubtful  and  disputed  interpretation."  And  again  he 
vs  that  service  "  contains  phrases  of  ambiguous  meaning,  in  which 
ose  disputed  doctrines  are  believed  to  have  found  a  refuge,  like  the 
3phets  hi  the  caves  of  the  earth."  (Principles  at  Stake,  p.  289, 
'0.)  One  can  scarcely  help  asking, — Did  it  look  as  if  Israel's  own 
iching  was  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  when  those  prophets  hid 
'  3iuselves  in  the  dens  and  the  caves  ?    Does  it  look  as  if  the 

L  L 
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teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  teaching  of  doctrines  or 
the  Eucharist,  which  dare  not  show  their  heads  in  our  Communioi 
Service,  but  are  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  hid,  as  it  were,  in  th< 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth? 

So  also  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  while  earnestly  maintainin; 
''liberty  of  thought  and  speech  on  this  point"  (p.  00),  says,  of  th< 
comparison  of  the  work  of  the  earthly  priest  with  that  of  the  onerin- 
of  the  Great  High  Priest  in  heaven,  "  we  find  that  there  is  not  [ii 
our  own  Connnunion  office]  a  word  to  suggest  it  to  any  mind  no 
previously  imbued  with  the  opinion,  and  winch  did  not  import  i 
into  the  words  against  their  plain  and  natural  meaning.  It  is  not  t 
any  transaction  winch  is  taking  place  in  the  heavenly  sanctuar 
that  the  Church  turns  our  thoughts  in  the  Prayer  of  Consecratior 
but  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  Great  Chamber  at  Jerusalem  a 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper."'    (Charge ;  1800  ;  p.  58,  59.) 

Mr.  Neal  speaks  of  "  the  obscurity  in  which  our  offices  involve  th 
doctrine  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  truly  and  properly  a  propitiator 
sacrifice, "and  calls  this  ''our  weak  point."  (Essays  onLiturgiology.p.5 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  "dens  and  caves"  in  our  Servk 
seem  to  be  of  quite  recent  discover}*.  Let  the  reader  be  asked  1 
peruse  Baxter's  paper  "  The  Exceptions  against  the  Common  Pray* 
which  I  offered  the  Brethren  when  they  were  drawing  up  theirs"  i 
"  Reliquiae  Baxterianae  "  (or  Baxter's  Narrative  of  Ids  life  and  time 
pp.  30*,  sqq.  London,  1090,  and  especially  p.  312,  also  the  exce] 
tions  to  the  Prayer  Book  presented  at  the  Savoy  Conference  lesp- 
cially  Cardwell's  Conferences,  pp.  318 — 323),  as  well  as  oth» 
publications  of  Puritan  exceptions  to  the  Book  of  Common  Praye] 
and  lie  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  how  the  discerning  eye  of  the  Pin 
tan  failed  to  detect  those  lurking  places  of  the  Corporal  Presenc 
which  by  some  seem  to  be  regarded  as  clearly  revealing  themselv 
under  the  glass  of  the  Ritualist. 

Let  it  be  asked, — Is  there  anything  remaining  in  our  Communi* 
Service  so  sacrificial  as  the  following  ? — "  See  here  Christ  dying 
tins  holy  representation !  Behold  the  sacrificed  Lamb  of  Go 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !  It  is  His  will  to  be  th 
requently  crucified  before  our  eyes."  Yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  exlio 
tation  in  the  Savoy  Liturgy,  composed  by  Baxter.  (See  Hal 
Reliquiae  Liturgica?,  vol.  iv.,  p.  01.) 
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What  Bishop  Hall  thought  of  the  teaching  of  our  Liturgy  will  bo 
seen  by  the  following  quotation  : — "  Since,  therefore,  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  be  said  to  be  corporally  present  or  received  by  us,  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  there  is  no  way  of  His  presence  or  receipt  in 
the  Sacrament  but  spiritual,  which  the  Church  of  England  hath 
laboured  so  fully  to  express,  both  in  her  Holy  Liturgy  and  publickly 
authorized  Homilies,  that  there  is  no  one  point  of  Divine  truth  which 
she  hath  more  punctually  and  plainly  laid  down  before  us."  (Bishop 
Hall  s  Works,  vol.  ix..  p.  870  ;  edit.  Pratt ;  1808.) 


Note  B,  see  p.  433. 

As  to  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  reverent  use  of  the  conse- 
crated elements,  see  note  in  Paper  No.  II.,  pp.  56,  57. 

As  to  any  arguments  which  may  be  drawn  from  position  of 
minister,  sides  of  table,  etc..  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Blakeney  on 
the  Common  Prayer,  pp.  441 — 443 ;  and  Paper  by  Mr.  Hobart  Seymour 
in  Christian  Advocate ;  October,  1869.  See  also  Principle  at  Stake, 
p.  886—289  ;  and  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge,  186G,  p.  78,  70  ;  and 
Charge,  1869,  p.  50,  51 ;  Fortescue's  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Freeman 
on  Weekly  Communion,  p.  33,  34. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  now  called  "  the  shockingly 
irreverent  theory  of  the  Puritans,"  which  "  led  to  the  constant  re- 
moval of  the  holy  table  into  the  body  of  the  chancel,  or  church  " 
(J.  H.  Blunts  Common  Prayer,  p.  1(50),  was  in  truth,  for  very  many 
years,  not  the  theory  only,  but  the  enjoined  practice,  nay,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  even  now  the  only  canonical  practice 
(see  Canon  lxxxii.  :  and  Cardwell's  Synodalia,  vol.  i.,  p.  405 ;  see 
also  Lathbury  s  History  of  Convocation,  p.  311)  of  the  English 
Reformed  Church  (a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  in  interpreting  the 
words  of  the  rubric  before  consecration  "  standing  before  the 
'Table").  And  those  who  have  marked  in  the  writings  of  our  Re- 
formers the  indications  of  their  decided  repugnance  to  the  minister's 
standing  with  his  buck  to  the  people,  will  need  no  arguments  to  con- 
rince  them  as  to  what  must  be  meant  by  "  the  north  side  of  the  table" 
n  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552.    As  to  the  times  of  Stuart  and  Laudian 
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theology  and  the  last  Review,  (1)  Bishop  Wren's  defence  of  him 
for  standing  with  liis  face  to  the  east  only  on  the  ground  of  his  lou  ne 
of  stature,  and  his  contending  that  north  part,  north  side,  and  no 
end,  were  all  one,  (2)  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  Prayer  Book  of  16 
has  "  north  side  or  end,"  (3)  the  drawings  of  Bishop  Andrewes's  cha 
at  Peterborough,  and  of  other  interiors  (see  Blakeney,  p.  442)  see 
to  furnish  very  strong  historical  evidence  against  what  may 
called  the  "  in  dextro  cornu"  theory.  (See  Canon  Robertson  s  "H 
shall  we  Conform?"  p.  130— 140,  and  202,  203,  398,  384, 
especially  p.  145  and  204 ;  Edit.  18G9.) 

But  (4)  the  following  extract  from.  L'Estrange's  "Alliance  of  Divine 
Offices,"  (written  during  the  last  revision,  and  published  a  few  years 
after  it — see  Blakeney,  p.  442)  seems  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
question : — "  Shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the  church  or  in  the  chancel 
This  rubric  being  not  explicit  enough  as  to  the  proper  station  of  the 
Holy  Table,  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  82nd  Canon  with  Queer 
Elizabeth's  first  injunctions  and  succeeding  orders.  In  the  Canon  the 
order  is,  that  the  table  shall  stand  where  it  is  placed,  viz.,  at  the  easi 
end  of  the  chancel,  '  saving  when  the  Holy  Communion  is  to  be  ad 
ministered,  at  which  time  the  same  shall  be  placed  in  so  good  a  sort  as 
thereby  the  minister  may  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the  commu 
nicants,  and  the  communicants  also  may  more  conveniently,  and  h 
more  number  communicate  with  the  minister. '  Which  words  are  almos' 
verbatim  transcribed  out  of  the  Queen's  injunctions,  these  only  super 
adding : — '  And  after  the  Communion  done  from  time  to  time,  tk< 
same  holy  table  to  be  placed  where  it  stood  before.'  Nothing  can  b< 
more  express  and  demonstrative,  that  the  table  placed  where  th< 
altar  stood,  was  but  seposed,  set  out  of  the  way,  during  only  the  tim< 
of  non-conmiunication ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  i 
was  to  be  removed  ....  'As  for  the  priest  standing  at  the  nobti 
side  of  the  table,  this  seemeth  to  avoid  the  priest's  standing  with  hi 
face  towards  the  east,  as  is  the  popish  practice.'  So  the  MS.  col 
lections  of  a  learned  man."  (Edit.  Oxford,  pp.  244,  245.  See  als> 
Blakeney 's  Common  Prayer,  pp.  499 — 501,  and  pp.  258 — 202.) 

Possibly  "the  MS.  collections  of  a  learned  man,"  referred  to  b; 

'Estrange,  may  be  the  interleaved  Prayer  Book  of  1025,  which  i 
ow  in  the  British  Museum,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  7311 
has  inscribed  on  a  fly  leaf : — "  This  book  is  noted  for  the  mos 
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part  by  the  hand  of  the  most  learned  Doctor  John  Cosins,  sometime 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  bought  of  Dr.  White  Kennett,  now 
Bishop  of  Peterburgh,  who  found  it  by  chance,  in  a  private  house  in 
Peterburgh  aforesaid." 

It  was  examined  by  the  editor  of  Cosin's  Works,  in  the  Anglo- 
Jatholic  Library,  but  not  published,  as  being  not  in  Cosin's  hand- 
writing, nor  from  his  pen.  (See  Preface  to  vol.  v.,  p.  21.)  It  is 
lowever,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  some  learned  Anglo-Catholic  Divine. 

In  this  book,  as  a  note  on  the  words  "  standing  at  the  north  side 
)f  the  table,"  there  is  written  in  the  margin,  "  to  avoid  the  fashion  of 
:he  Popish  priests,  who  stand  with  their  face  to  the  east."  (152.) 
There  are  other  notes  on  the  subject,  on  the  interleaved  sheet,  and 
imong  them  the  following  (153) : — 

"  As  the  Primitive  Church  did  choose  to  pray  towards  the  east,  to 
ivoid  the  superstition  of  the  Jews  that  prayed  towards  the  west,  so 
•ve  do  now  pray  towards  the  south,  to  avoid  the  superstition  of  the 
Papists,  who  use  to  pray  towards  the  east.    (Dr.  Fulke.) 

Ad  cujus  mensse  septentrionalem  partem  minister  stansorabit  orati- 
mem  Dominicam,  etc.  See  Common  Prayer  Book  done  into  Latin, 
dj  command,  and  authorised  ;  Anno  2°  Eliz. 

Pars  septentrionalis. 

North  end  or  north  side  both  come  to  one,  for  in  all  quadrilateral 
md  quadrangular  figures  (and  the  communion  table  is  commonly 
Dblongum — a  long  square)  every  part  of  it  is  a  side,  according  to 
lie  rules  of  art,  and  property  of  speech,  etc.  (CoaPfrom  Altar,  153.)" 

From  the  book  last  quoted  by  the  annotator,  the  following  quota- 
ion  is  taken : — 

"  When  he  that  minister eth.  at  the  altar  stands  at  the  north  end  of 
he  same,  as  we  use  to  call  it,  he  stands,  no  question,  at  the  north 
ide  thereof,  as  in  propriety  of  speech  we  ought  to  call  it."  (A  Coal 
rom  the  Altar,  1637,  p.  23.) 

The  following  is  from  another  publication  of  Heylin,  with  re- 
ference to  the  same  controversy  (of  which  a  brief  account  may  be 
een  in  Perry's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  372 — 
i75 ;  see  also  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  Com.  Prayer,  pp.  168, 169) : — 

"  Whether  it  be  pars  septentrionalis,  the  northern  part,  or  latus 
eptentrionale,  the  northern  side,  it  must  be  equally  displeasing  to  the 
oreign  churches  (for  you  mean  only  those  of  the  Church  of  Home)  in 
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which  the  priest  officiating  is  enjoined  to  stand  in  medio  altar  is,  with 
his  bach  towards  the  people;  being  a  different  way  from  that  prescribed 
by  the  minister  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England"  (P.  Hey- 
lyn's  Antidotum  Lincolniense,  1037,  pp.  54,  55.  See  also  Bishop 
Cosin's  Note,  given  in  Bulley's  Variations,  p.  145  ;  and  Archbishop 
Land  as  quoted  in  the  same,  p.  183.) 

Wheatly  says,  "If  it  be  asked  whether  the  priest  is  to  say  this 
prayer  standing  before  the  table,  or  at  the  north  end  of  it,  I  answer, 
at  the  north  end  of  it ;  for,  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  the 
participle  standing  must  refer  to  the  verb  ordered,  and  not  to  the 
verb  say. 

So  that  whilst  the  priest  is  ordering  the  bread  and  wine,  he  is 
stand  before  the  table  ;  but  when  he  says  the  prayer,  he  is  to  sta 
so  as  that  he  may,  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency,  break 
bread  before  the  people,  which  must  be  on  the  north  side.  [Tl 
point  to  be  observed  in  the  above,  is  the  convertible  use  of  the  tei 
north  end  and  north  side.]    For  if  he  stood  before  the  table,  his  bodj 
must  hinder  the  people  from  seeing ;  so  that  he  must  not  stand  there 
and  consequently  he  must  stand  on  the  north  side ;  there  being, 
our  present  rubric,  no  other  place  mentioned  for  perforating  any  p« 
of  this  office.    In  the  Romish  Church,  indeed,  they  always  st 
before  the  altar  during  the  time  of  the  consecration,  in  order 
prevent  the  people  from  being  eye-witnesses  of  their  operation 
working  their  pretended  miracle  ;  and  in  the  Greek  Church  the} 
shut  the  chancel  door,  or  at  least  draw  a  veil  or  curtain  before  it, 
suppose,  upon  the  same  account.    But  our  church,  that  pretends 
such  miracle,  enjoins,  we  see,  the  direct  contrary  to  this,  by  order 
the  priest  so  to  order  the  bread  and  wine,  that  he  may  with  the  mor 
readiness  and  decency  break  the  bread,  and  take  the  cup  into  hit 
hands,  before  the  people."     (On  Common  Prayer;  Edit.  Bol 
p.  302.    See  also  Nicholls's  Note  on  "  Standing  before  the  Table.") 

That  at  the  last  revision,  Bishop  Cosin's  suggestion  of  "  north  sic 
(or  end  J,"  was  not  adopted  (see  Medd's  Introduction  to  First  Boc 
Edward,  p.  xv.,  note ;  Rivingtons) ;  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an] 
evidence  that  the  rubric  was  in  future  to  be  interpreted  of  the  olc 
"  dextrum  cornu." 

Might  it  not  equally  well,  or  even  much  rather,  be  regarded  ai 
furnishing  evidence  that  the  Church  declined  to  give  authoritative 
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•ecognition  to  the  "  altar-wise  "  position  of  the  table  ?  It  was,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  new  position  ( altar-wise ) 
that  the  change  to  "  side  or  end,"  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Scotch  Communion  Service ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to 
[laving  the  same  authoritative  sanction  in  England,  that  Cosin  made 
the  suggestion. 

Moreover,  the  rejection  of  the  insertion  upon  such  grounds  was 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rejection  of  other  suggestions  from  the  same 
quarter;  and  in  full  accord  with  the  very  evident  determination 
manifested  at  the  last  Review,  not  to  let  pass  unchallenged  anything 
which  seemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  Laudian  theology.  (See  below, 
pp.  555,  556,  558,  559.) 

I  add  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Scudamore  * 
i  Rivingtons) : — "Inmost  chinches  the  tables  would  from  necessity 
alone  have  been  set  east  and  west,  when  moved  into  the  nave  or  low 
down  in  the  chancel.  There  would  not  have  been  room  between  the  seats 
to  admit  of  their  being  set  lengthways  across  the  church.  The  great 
reason  of  it,  however,  was  that  abhorrence  of  '  the  sacrifices  of  masses,' 
and  desire  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  which  had  led  to  the  substitution  of  a  moveable  wooden 
structure  for  a  fixed  one  of  stone.  It  was  conceived — and  the  feeling 
gained  strength  as  the  Puritan  leaven  worked  more  and  more — that 
the  sight  of  the  table  set  altarwise  might  recall  those  'blasphemous 

fables  and  dangerous  deceits,'  and  thus  imperil  souls  It  is 

evident,  then,  that  men  had  what  they  imagined  to  be  a  good  reason 
for  the  tablewise  position  of  the  altar.  But  as  the  reason  for  this 
position  was  the  same  as  that  for  moving  it  at  all,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  revisers  would  secure  one  of  these  changes  by  a  written  law, 
and  not  the  other.    The  revisers  of  1552,  doubtless,  supposed  that 

*  Mr.  Scudamore  says — "  At  the  Restoration  it  -was  evidently  still  understood  that  the 
Rubric  was  against  the  altarwise  position  of  the  holy  table  ;  for  in  the  original  MS.  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  word  part 
was  at  first  substituted  for  side.  It  was  cancelled,  and  the  word  side  is  written  over  it." 
("  North  Side  of  the  Table,"  p.  23  ;  Rivingtons.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Scudamore  rejects  the  "  dextrum  cornu"  theory  as 
untenable  (pp.6, 7),  and  adduces  evidence  as  to  the  general  practice  (before  Laud's  time) 
of  placing  the  table  not  altarwise  but  tablewise  (pp.  10—17),  as  well  as  of  the  enjoined 
practice  of  removing  the  table  at  time  of  Communion  (pp.  8,  9). 

Mr.  Scudamore,  however,  contends  that  (tside"  cannot  mean  "end"  (pp.  18—22),  and 
relics  much  on  the  Ansu-er  of  the  Bishops  {not  the  Revisers)  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  as 
to  the  fitness  that  in  prayer  "  they  should  all  turn  another  way."  (Pages  31, 32.  See 
Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  353.) 
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they  had  done  both  ;  and  the  revisers  of  1559  and  1604  must  have 
given  them  credit  for  it,  or  we  should  have  heard  of  a  desire  at  least 
to  supply  what  to  the  Puritanism  of  that  age  must  have  appeared  a 
very  serious  defect.  But  the  only  written  law  wliich  bears  on  the 
subject  is  the  order  occurring  in  the  same  Rubric  as  that  for  moving 
the  table,  that  the  priest  shall '  stand  at  the  north  side '  of  it.  This 
was  sufficient,  however,  if  the  word  side  were  understood  in  its  strict 
and  proper  sense.  It  made  it  necessary  to  give  the  table  a  north  side, 
wliich  could  only  be  done  by  setting  it  east  and  west.  That  the 
Rubric  was  meant  to  be  thus  understood,  we  might  infer  from  the 
two  facts  :  (1)  That  only  so  could  the  altar-like  appearance,  so  offen- 
sive to  the  then  prevailing  party,  be  quite  done  away  ;  and  (2)  That 
the  tables  were  everywhere  so  set — i.e.,  with  one  side,  properly  so- 
called,  towards  the  north,  from  the  first  publication  of  the  Rubric." 
(Scudamore's  "  North  Side  of  the  Table,"  pp.  10, 11,  12.) 

Note  C,  see  p.  434. 

I  have  thought  this  (as  being  more  simple)  preferable  to  saying 
that  "holy  sacrament"  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  "the  outward 
and  visible  signs  in  their  consecrated  relationship  to  Christ's  institu- 
tion, and  His  presence  of  grace  and  power  in  the  ordinance." 

Our  Reformers  and  their  successors,  with  all  their  distinct  repudia- 
tion of  the  Corporal  Presence,  did  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  speak  of 
the  res  sacramenti  as  being,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  the  Sacramentum,hy 
reason  of  this  relationship  :  not,  of  course,  in  the  outward  sign,  as 
being  (in  any  sense)  contained  in  it :  not,  of  course,  in  it  viewed  simply 
in  itself,  but  in  it  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  promise  contained 
in  the  Saviour's  institution,  wliich  connexion  alone  gives  it  a  true 
title  to  the  name  of  Sacrament ;  in  it  (in  a  word)  viewed  only  as  tlie 
ordinance  of  Christ. 

The  reader  may  be  asked  to  mark  specially  the  following  words  of 
Bishop  Reynolds,  who  was  himself  on  the  Commission  of  the  Savoy 
Conference  (on  the  Presbyterian  side)  and  was,  moreover,  the  com- 
poser (in  all  probability)  of  our  General  Thanksgiving :  "As,  by  faith, 
we  have  the  evidence, — so,  by  the  Sacrament,  we  have  the  presence 

of  things  farthest  distant  and  absent  from  us  In  this  sacrament 

we  do  most  willingly  acknowledge  a  real,  true,  and  perfect  presence 
of  Christ, — not  in,  with  or  under  the  elements,  considered  absolutely 
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ill  themselves,  but  with  that  relative  habitude  and  respect  which  they 
have  unto  the  immediate  use,  whereunto  they  are  consecrated."  (Works, 
vol.iii.,  p.  68;  Edit.  1826.) 

Cranmer  says — "  All  that  love  and  believe  Christ  himself,  let  them 

not  think  that  Christ  is  corporally  in  the  bread  For  He  is  not 

in  it,  neither  spiritually,  as  He  is  in  man,  nor  corporally,  as  He  is  in 
heaven,  but  only  sacra  men  tally,  as  a  thing  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
figure,  whereby  it  is  signified."    (Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  238.) 

Again,  Cranmer  writes — 

"  And  therefore  you  gather  of  my  sayings  unjustly,  that  Christ  is 
indeed  absent ;  for  I  say  (according  to  God's  Word  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  old  writers) ,  that  Christ  is  present  in  His  Sacraments,  as  they 
teach  also  that  He  is  present  in  His  Word,  when  He  worketh 
mightily  by  the  same  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  ;  by  which  manner 
of  speech  it  is  not  meant  that  Christ  is  corporally  present  in  the 
voice  or  sound  of  the  speaker  (which  sound  perisheth  as  soon  as  the 
words  be  spoken),  but  this  speech  meaneth  that  He  worketh  with 
His  Word,  using  the  voice  of  the  speaker  as  His  instrument  to  work 
by,  as  He  useth  also  His  Sacraments,  whereby  He  worketh,  and 
therefore  is  said  to  be  present  in  them."  (Cranmer  on  Lord's 
Supper,  p.  11.    Compare  Preface  to  Edit.  1551.) 

The  whole  force  of  the  objection  seems  to  rest  on,  the  misconcep- 
tion, that,  because  in  our  view  the  "  sacramentum'  may  be  separated 
from  the  "  res  sacramenti,"  therefore,  the  word  "  sacrament  "  cannot  hi 
our  view  be  regarded  as  connoting  anything  beyond  what  is  outward 
and  visible.  Whereas  Beza  is  but  expressing  the  true  view  of  our 
Reformers  when  he  bids  us  see  in  the  sacraments  the  signs  and 
pledges  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  "  that  in  such  sort  that  the 
same  tiring  which  is  signified  is  offered  to  us  to  be  received  spiritu- 
ally."   (See  Fulke  :  "Defence  of  Translation,"  p.  502.) 

Hooker  says  that  sacraments  "  consist  altogether  in  relation  to 
some  such  gift  or  grace  supernatural  as  only  God  can  bestow."  (Edit. 
Keble,  vol.  ii.,  p.  219.) 

Ursinus  says — "  Hae  duae  res,  nempe  signum  et  res  signata,  uni- 
mtur  in  hoc  sacramento,  non  copulatione  aliqua  physica  .  .  .  sed  sig- 
lificatione,  obsignatione,  et  exhibitione  imius  per  alteram,  hoc  est  nnione 
lacramentali,  cujus  nexus  est  hsec  promissio  pani  addita,  postulans 
idem  utentium.  Unde  patet,  eas  res  in  usu  legitimo  semper  conjunctim 
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exhiberi  et  percipi,  sed  non  sine  fide  promissionis,  intuente  et  appre- 
hendente  rem  promissam  in  sacramento  prcesentem :  non  tamen  pra- 
sentem  vel  inelusam  in  signo,  ut  in  vasculo,  sed  praesentem  in promissione, 
quae  est  pars  potior,  et  anima  sacramenti.  Inepti  enim  sunt  qui  cla- 
mant, corpus  Cliristi  non  posse  esse  in  sacramento preesens,  nisi  sit  in 
pane  vel  sub  pane.  Quasi  vero  solus  panis  absque  promissione  sit 
sacramentum  aut  praecipua  pars  sacramenti."  (Ursinus,  Explicatio 
Catecliet,  in  Works,  vol.  i.;  p.  266  ;  Edit.  Heuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.) 

Again,  Ursinus  says — "Addet  [Augustinus]  sic  infidelem  habere 
integmm  sacramentum,  sicut  liabet  integrum  Evangelium,  symbolum, 
verbum  Dei,  hoc  est,  ex  parte  Dei,  offerentis  in  verbo  et  sacramentis 
res  una  cum  signis,  et  jubentis  utiiimque  simul  accipi :  sed  non  ex 
parte  infidelium,  qui  verba  audientes,  et  symbola  videntes  et  usur- 
pantes,  ea  quaB  utrisque  significantur,  et  promittuntur  credentibus, 
fide  non  accipimit.  Non  quidem  possimt  impii  sua  infidelitate  quic- 
quam  de  autoritate  et  veritate  verbomm  et  sacramentorum  clivinorum 
detrahere  ;  sed  possunt  tamen  se  ipsos  spoliare  bonis  ccelestibus,  quae 
in  verbo  et  sacramento  ipsis  a  Deo  offeruntur."  (Commonefact : 
Ghytrcei  Consideratio,  in  Works,  vol.  ii..  p.  1279  ;  Edit.  Reuter, 
Heidelberg,  1612.) 

So  Calvin  also  writes  (and  he  repeatedly  declares  the  same  tiling) — 
"  Objicitur  sacramentonvm  efficaciam  non  pendere  ex  dignitate 

hominum  Fateor,  et  ideo  diserte  addo,  non  minus  malis  quam 

bonis  offerki  Christi  Corpus  :  quod  ad  vim  sacramenti  et  Dei  finem 
satis  est  ...  .  quod  respuunt,  illud  nihil  imminuit  vel  mutat  de 
sacramenti  natura."  (On  1  Cor.  xi.  27.  See  also  Calvin's  Works, 
Edit.  Amsterdam,  1667,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  656,  666,  674,  692,  698,  744 ; 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  256,  266.) 

To  just  the  same  effect  Bishop  Field  writes — "  This  presence  doth 
consist  in  this,  that  so  often  as  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment are  offered  to  any  communicant,  at  the  same  instant  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  do  also  present  themselves  truly  to  the  soul  of  the 
person  ;  as,  in  the  word,  Clnist  is  truly  offered  to  those  that  hear  it ; 
and  howbeit  the  hallowed  bread  and  wine  be  never  separated  from 
the  tilings  which  they  do  seal  and  signify,  but  do  always  offer  them 
by  virtue  of  that  promise  which  they  do  seal  and  confirm  ;  yet  God, 
to  none  but  believers,  doth  inwardly  perform  that  which  outwardly  he 
offereth."  (Parasceve  Pasclne,  pp.  135,  136.  See  also  pp.  120, 114, 
116 ;  Edit.  1624.) 
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And  just  this,  in  Bishop  Fields  view,  is  the  teaching  of  our 
Catechism.  He  says — "  As  in  this  Supper  both  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  be  offered  unto  us,  for  our  ghostly  refection  :  so  also  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  of  the 
faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  as  our  Church  teacheth  in  the  Cate- 
chism."   (Parasceve  Paschae,  pp.  138,  139  ;  1«24.) 

Here,  I  think,  will  be  found  sufficient  answer  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument  in  "  Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church." 
(Pages  167,  168.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  upon  words  of  a  subsequent  exhortation,. 
Bishop  Hall  builds  an  argument  to  show  how  clearly  our  Church 
teaches  spiritual  reception  only.  "What  terms,"  he  asks,  "can 
be  more  express  ?  It  is  bread  and  wine  which  we  come  to  receive  ; 
that  bread  and  wine  is  sacramental.  It  is  our  heart,  wherewith  we 
receive  that  Sacrament ;  it  is  our  faith,  whereby  we  worthily  receive. 
This  receipt  and  manducation  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  spiritually* 
done."  And  again  he  argues  (still  more  forcibly)  from  later  words — 
"  If,  therefore,  we  shall  look  upon  and  take  these  sacred  elements  as- 

*  The  words  of  the  exhortation — "As  the  benefit  is  great,  if  -with  a  truly  penitent 
heart  and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  holy  sacrament ;  {for  thex  we  spiritually  eat  the- 

flesh  of  Christ  )"  etc. — were  both  in  the  first  and  second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  No 

doubt  they  may  be  read  so  as  to  harmonize  well  with  a  Romish  or  Lutheran  sense.  But 
only  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  two  manners  of  eating  the  res  sacramenti — one 
corporal  (which  may  be  without  benefit),  the  other  spiritual  (with  benefit).  And  this- 
supposition  will  be  acknowledged,  I  think,  by  most  persons  to  be  excluded,  if  not  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  by  the  whole  structure  of  our  Communion  Service,  yet  certainly  by  the 
declaration  of  our  Article,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  "  only  after  a  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner."    (See  TTrsinus,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1229,  1230.) 

Unless  we  would  make  our  Prayer  Book  teach  that  which  would  be  contradiction  in 
terms  of  our  Article,  the  words  "then  we  spiritually  eat "  must  tell  of  the  only  real 
eating;  and  the  word  "  spiritually  "  must  be  understood,  not  at  all  as  implying  another 
eating  not  spiritual,but  as  introduced  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  in  the  eating 
mentioned  is  meant  any  oral  manducation. 

And  thus  read,  the  teaching  of  the  exhortation  certainly  implies,  that  without  a  true 
penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  we  do  not  really  cat  the  flesh  of  Christ  nor  drink  His- 
blood. 

Compare  Cranmer  : — "As  for  wicked  members  of  the  devil,  they  eat  the  sacramental 
bread  and  drink  the  sacramental  wine,  but  they  do  not  spiritually  eat  Christ's  flesh  nor 
drink  His  blood,  but  they  cat  and  drink  their  own  damnation."  (On  Lord's  Supper, 
p.  47.   See  "  Sequal  to  Kiss  of  Peace,"  pp.  344,  345.) 

But  while  I  think  it  not  unimportant  that  it  should  be  clearly  seen  that  this  is  the 
true  and  only  admissible  sense  of  the  words  of  the  exhortation,  I  would  ca,ution  my 
readers  against  laying  undue  weight  on  such  arguments. 
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the  pledges  of  our  Saviour's  love  to  us,  and  remembrances  of  His 
death  for  us,  we  shall  not  need,  neither  indeed  shall  we  require,  by 
the  judgment  of  our  Church,  to  set  any  other  value  on  them."  (Works, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  371 ;  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 


Note  D,  see  p.  434. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  a  small  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Why  I  left  the  Church  of  England  ;  by  Edward  Husband 
from  which  it  appears  clearly  that  the  writer  from  whom  I  have 
quoted  in  the  text  is  now  a  member  of  the  Romish  Church.  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  what  I  have  written  ;  but  I  gather 
from  the  following  extracts  that  Mr.  Husband  must  have  completely 
altered  his  views  of  our  Eucharistic  Service,  and  of  the  comparative 
consistency  with  which  it  is  ministered  by  those  who  support  and 
those  who  oppose  the  principles  of  our  Reformation.  I  trust  they 
may  assist  my  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  the  same  subject. 

"  As  an  instance  of  my  early  Roman  bias,  I  give  the  following 
example.  When  I  was  at  College,  preparing  for  Anglican  orders,  I 
was  nearly  dismissed  by  the  Principal,  on  account  of  an  article  which 
I  wrote  for  a  magazine,  upon  the  subject  of  '  Eucharistic  Adoration.' 
In'a  pamphlet  which  the  Principal  published  hi  answer  to  my  state- 
ments, I  find  that  one  point  which  I  strove  to  prove  was  this  :  that 
'  Transubstantiation  was  more  Scriptural  than  Zwingli's  doctrine.' 
This  was  in  the  year  1865.  I  find  that  then  my  belief  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  substantially  the  same  as  it 
is  now  ;  for  in  my  College  article  are  these  words :  'At  the  Consecra- 
tion the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  descends  upon  the  Altar,  and  the  elements 
become  the  real,  natural,  corporal  Body,  and  the  Blood  of  Christ.' 
Still,  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  leaving  the  Anglican  Chinch." 
(Page  6.) 

"  I  am  writing  from  memory,  and  consequently  under  correction,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  twelve  'Catholic  Tracts '  which  I  published 
as  an  Anglican  clergyman,  there  was  doctrine  contrary  to  the  belief 
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of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  I  merely  state  this  by  way  of  example, 
and  to  show  how  near  an  Anglican  may  come  to  Catholicism  without 
being  actually  a  Catholic.  The  great  change  I  felt  was,  that  what 
before  had  been  all  doubt  and  uncertainty,  was  now  changed  into 
certainty  ;  what  before  was  forced,  now  became  natural ;  what  before 
I  had  believed  and  taught  against  authority,  I  now  believed  by  the 
command  and  with  the  express  authority  of  my  Church ;  what  before 
was  shadow  and  phantom,  was  now  substantial  reality.  /  am  bound 
with  thankfulness  to  acknowledge  that  it  was1  Ritualism'  that  led  me 
to  Rome.  This  experience  is  being  confirmed  daily  by  the  numbers  who 
are  seeking  admission  into  the  Fold.  It  is  in  this  way  that  'Ritualism! 
is  doing  good."    (Pages  23,  24.) 

"I  had  in  my  own  house  a  private  Oratory,  in  which  I  had  what  I 
believed  at  one  time  to  be  the  Reserved  Sacrament.  When  I  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  in  my  own  mind,  that  what  I  had  reserved  there  was 
not  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  I  determined  at  once  to  remove  it.  But 
when  I  entered  the  Oratory  for  this  purpose,  my  courage  failed  me. 
There  was  the  dim  red  light,  which  in  Catholic  Churches  betokens 
the  presence  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  burning  as  religiously 
as  ever ;  and  a  feeling  came  across  me,  that  I  was  going  to  commit 
an  irretrievable  act — viz.,  setting  my  seal  to  the  belief  for  ever,  as 
far  at  my  own  soul  was  concerned,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
destitute  of  Sacraments.  I  felt  I  could  not  remove  it  that  day  ;  and 
when  I  went  the  second  day  on  the  same  errand,  the  light  of  the 
Sanctuary  lamp  disarmed  me  once  more,  and  I  left  the  Oratory  again 
with  my  mission  unfulfilled.  The  following  morning  found  me  de- 
termined in  my  resolution  to  remove  that  day  what  I  could  not 
believe  in  my  heart  to  be  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  With 
tins  resolve  I  went  hastily  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  I  entered  its 
threshold  I  started.  The  lamp  had  gone  out !  I  had  it  immediately 
examined,  and  found  it  had  not  gone  out  for  want  of  oil.  I  knew  it 
was  to  tell  me,  that  that  which  it  had  been  burning  before  was  not 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  So  I  readily  accepted  the  omen  ;  reverently 
consumed  the  bread  and  wine :  after  which  the  lamp  was  never  again 
lighted. 

Although  I  had  now  given  notice  of  my  intention  to  resign  my 
curacy,  circumstances  prevented  me  from  ceasing  to  take  duty  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  which  I  continued,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for 
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-awhile  to  do,  with  the  exception  of  celebrating  at  the  Anglican '  Office 
of  Holy  Communion.'  It  was  my  practice  before  commencing  a  service 
to  use  privately  a  prayer  to  this  effect, — '  That  I  might  be  forgiven 
for  taking  part  in  a  service  which  I  doubted  was  Catholic' "  (Pages 
19—21.) 

[P.S. — If  the  newspapers  are  right,  Mr.  Husband]  has  since  left 
the  Romish  Church.] 


Note  E,  p.  4-35. 

By  a  reference  to  the  same  Directory  (Neal's  History  of  Puri- 
tans, Appendix,  vol.  in.,  p.  537)  may  be  simply  answered  everything 
like  an  argument  which  may  be  built  upon  the  manual  directions 
and  "  the  fact  of  their  reintroduction  after  a  withdrawal  of  a  cen- 
tury." (See  Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,  pp.  315-16,  and  J.  H.  Blunts 
Common  Prayer,  p.  584 :  also  Bulley's  Variations,  Preface,  p.  xxviii.) 
The  manual  directions  as  added  at  the  last  Review  will  be  found  (I 
think)  more  like  those  of  the  Assembly's  Directory,  than  like  those 
of  the  first  Book  of  Edward  VI.  [See  also  J.  H.  Blunt's  Common 
Prayer,  pp.  200,  207,  where  the  Directory  is  called  "  this  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  parody  of  the  Liturgy,"  and  it  is  said  "  When 
the  children  asked  for  bread  this  was  the  stone  which  was  provided 
for  them."]  Indeed  the  Puritan  Divines  had  excepted,  before  the 
last  review,  "  We  conceive  that  the  manner  of  the  consecrating  of 
the  Elements  is  not  here  explicit  and  distinct  enough,  and  the  minis- 
ter's breaking  of  the  bread  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned."  (See 
Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  321.) 

And  it  will  be  found  set  down  among  "  the  concessions  "  which, 
after  the  Savoy  Conference,  the  Bishops  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to  make — "  10.  That  the  manner  of  consecrating  the  elements 
may  be  made  more  explicit  and  express,  and  to  that  purpose  those 
words  be  put  into  the  rubrics,  '  Then  shall  he  put  his  hand  upon 
the  bread  and  break  it,'  '  then  shall  he  put  his  hand  unto  the  cup. " 
(See  Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  363.) 

Wheatly  says,  after  speaking  of  the  objections  of  Bucer— "  The 
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taking  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  into  the  hands,  has  indeed  since 
been  restored,  viz.,  first  to  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  and  then  to  our  own, 
even  at  the  request  of  the  Preshyteruins,  at  the  last  review.  But 
the  signing  of  them  with  the  cross  [which  was  in  first  Boole  of 
Edward]  has  ever  since  been  discontinued :  though  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  an  ancient  Liturgy  in  being,  but  what  shews  that  this 
sign  was  always  made  use  of  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  office  of 
Communion."  (On  Common  Prayer.  Edit.  Bohn,  p.  208.  See 
Goulburn  on  the  Holy  Communion,  pp.  281,  282,  and  Maskell's 
Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Pref.,  pp.  64,  05. 
Bilson's  True  Difference,  pp.  658 — 661.    Edit.  1585.) 

Bingham  says  that  "  in  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  they  [the 
ancients]  always  brake  the  bread,  in  conformity  to  our  Saviour's 
example,  to  represent  His  Passion  and  Crucifixion."  (Antiquities, 
Book  xv.,  chap,  xxxv.,  vol.  v.,  p.  151.  See  Palmer's  Origines 
Liturgicse,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144,  145.)  The  Westminster  Confession  de- 
clares, ''The  Lord  Jesus  hath,  in  this  ordinance,  appointed  His 
ministers  to  declare  His  word  of  Institution  to  the  People  ;  to  pray, 
and  bless  the  Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine,  and  thereby  to  set  them 
apart  from  a  Common  to  an  Holy  Use  ;  and  to  Take,  and  Break  the 
Bread,  to  take  the  Cup,  etc."  (Chap.  xxix.  3.  Compare  the  Larger 
Catechism,  pp.  131, 132.)  The  Middleburgh  Prayer  Book  directs  the 
minister  "  to  break  the  bread  and  deliver  it  to  the  people."  (See 
Blakeney's  Common  Prayer,  p.  195.)  And  Baxter's  Service  pre- 
sented at  the  Savoy  Conference  orders,  "Let  the  minister  take  the 
Bread,  and  break  it  in  the  sight  of  the  people."  (See  Blakeney's 
"Common  Prayer,  p.  202,  and  Hall's  Reliquiae  Liturgicae,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
7 0.  See  also  Zuingle's  Formula  in  Gerdes,  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  p.  243.) 

Ursinus  says* — "  Quod  fractio  panis  non  sit  accidentaria  quaedam 
circumstantia  ....  sed  pars  ceremoniarum  a  Christo  ins titut arum, 
■et  prseceptarum,  perspicue  testantur  ipsa  Evangelistarum  verba.'' 
(Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47  ;  Edit.  Reuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.  But  see  the 
whole  chapter  "  De  fractione  panis  in  Coena  Domini  ;"  also  vol.  ii., 
pp.  610,  660,  1225.  See  also  Chamier:  "Pan.  Cath.,"  torn,  iv.,  p.  183,) 

*  Elsewhere  Ursinus  gives  three  reasons  why  the  breaking  of  the  bread  should  be 
restored.   The  reasons  are — "  1.  Ob  mandatum  Christi.   2.  Propter  usum  nostrum  et 

-consolationem  3.  Propter  fra^eiav  rudiorum  ut  videlicet  plebs  hoc  pacto 

redueatur  ab  idololatria  "   (Vol.  ii.,  p.  51.) 
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"  Nulla  Liturgica  est,  in  qua  talis  ritus  [fractio]  uon  praescribatur, 
et  quamvis  diversis,  modis  fiat,  siuninam  semper  habet  Eucharistiae 
reverentiam."  (Renaudot :  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio,  torn,  i., 
Dissertatio,  p.  xx. ;  Frankfort,  1847.  See  also  especially  L'Aroque's 
History  of  Eucharist,  pp.  106 — 109  ;  Walker's  Translation,  1684. 
And  Hospinian :  Historia  Sacrament.,  part  i.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  v  ;  in  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  395 — 398;  Geneva,  1681.  See  also  vol.  iv.,  pp.  20,  21. 
See  also  Bulley's  Variations,  pp.  180,  181.) 


Note  F,  p.  436. 

See  Appendix  to  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  hi.,  p.  537, 
also,  Blakeney  on  Common  Prayer,  p.  428.  I  trust  it  will  be  seen 
that  here  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  "Ren1 
Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  pp.  172 — 180.  In 
1552  the  words,  "The  body,"  etc.,  were  omitted,  and  the  Elements 
delivered  with  only  "  Take  and  eat  this,  in  remembrance,"  etc. 

But  it  has  been  justly  observed : — "  This  alteration  was  wisely 
modified  in  1559,  when  the  form  of  1548-9  was  restored  and  prefixed 
to  that  of  1552.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  ancient  form  does  not 
actually  assert  anytliing  as  to  the  Real  Presence,  and  is  open  to 
widely  different  interpretations.  It  may  be  understood  to  mean  The 
body  of  our  Lord,  etc.,  which  is  present  in  this  bread,  and  The  body 
of  our  Lord,  etc.,  of  which  this  bread  is  the  sign  or  sacrament ;  and 
each  person  may  put  upon  it  the  meaning  which  he  thinks  the  more 
consistent  with  the  context,  or  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Communion  Service.  The  words,  as  used  in  the  unreforined  Church, 
would  doubtless  be  taken  to  imply  a  local  presence,  and  perhaps 
even  a  change  of  substance.  As  they  stand  in  our  Service,  they 
must  take  their  colour  from  their  surroundings,  among  which  the 
sentence  immediately  following,  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance, 
etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  significant."    (Principles  at  Stake,  p.  274.) 

The  following  is  from  a  Roman  Catholic  writer :— "  The  ancient 
words  were  restored  in  1559,  but  with  the  Zuinglian  form  added  to 
them.    And  as  the  ancient  words  are  not  so  distinct  but  that  they 
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nay  be  explained  away,  the  revisers  of  1550,  followed  by  those  of 
L662,  have  allowed  without  repudiation  the  Zuinglian  sense  to  be 
put  upon  the  Catholic  form."  (Canon  Estcourt  upon  the  Catholic 
reaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  40,  50.) 

"  The  customary,  though  not  prescribed,  form  in  England  for 
lelivery  to  communicants  seems  to  have  been  '  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.' 
This  was  retained  by  our  Reformers  with  the  important  addition  of 
he  clause  '  which  was  given  for  thee '  by  which  the  thoughts  are 
lirected  to  dwell  on  the  body  slain  on  the  cross,  not  on  the  bread 
thick  is  received,  as  the  source  of  salvation  for  body  and  soul." 
Humphry's  "Student's  Common  Prayer,"  pp.  140,  141.) 

"  The  effect  of  the  whole  form,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  to  carry  tlie 
nind  back  to  the  Sacrifice  ox  the  cross,  in  faithful  and  thankful  re- 
nembrance  of  which  we  are  exhorted  to  eat  and  drink.*'  (Ibid,  p. 
L2S.)    See  also  "  Prayer  Book  interleaved."    (RLvingtons)  p.  174. 

The  following  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Nicholls  will  commend  itself,  I 
hink,  as  bringing  out  a  perfectly  natural  meaning  of  the  words  : — 
'  0  my  dear  Christian  Brother,  May  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  this  Bread  that  I  here  bring  unto  thee  does  represent, 
md  verily  exhibit  to  thee,  if  thou  comest  with  a  true  faith  and 
vorthy  Disposition,  to  receive  it ;  May  this  Body  so  exhibited,  and 
vhich  our  blessed  Lord  gave  up  to  be  sacrificed  for  us,  be  a  Spiritual 
Preservative  to  thee,  and  bring  with  it  such  Grace  and  Influence  as 
nay  incline  thee  to  live  with  that  Goodness  and  Piety,  as  that  thou 
aayst  by  God's  Grace  and  Favour,  attain  everlasting  Happiness. 
"Therefore  do  thou  take  from  me  this*  consecrated  Bread,  and  eat  it, 
is  a  Token  that  thou  dost  gratefully  remember  that  Christ  died  to 
ave  thee,  and  do  thou  thankfully  feed  on  Hhnin  thy  heart  by  Faith." 
See  also  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  Preface  to  Apology  to  set  forms, 
ol.  v.,  p.  246 ;  and  Bulley's  Variations,  pp.  206,  209.) 

*  So  Bishop  Cosin,  "As  he  [the  Priest  delivers  the  sacred  elements  to  any  one,  he  says 
i  an  audible  voice,  '  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
nto  everlasting  life,  take  and  eat  this  [Sacrament]  in  remembrance,  etc."  (Religion 
f  the  Church  of  England,  Edit.  Meyrick,  Rivingtons,  p.  44.)  See  also  the  answer  of  the 
tishopsat  the  Savoy  Conference,  "  It  is  most  convenient  that  the  minister  deliver  the 
read  and  wi?ir  into  every  particular  communicant's  hand,  etc."  (See  above,  Taper 
To.  VI,  pp.391,  392.) 

M  M 
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On  the  desire  of  Ritualists  to  omit  the  latter  clause  in  the  form 
administration,  see  Rivington's  Protest,  p.  5. 

Bishop  Hall  says  of  the  words  of  delivery,  "  No  gloss  in  the  wo 
can  make  the  words  more  full  and  perspicuous.    So  do  we,  in 
membrance  of  Christ's  death,  take  and  eat  the  sacramental  br 
with  our  mouths,  as  that  our  hearts  do  feed  upon  the  body  of  Chr 
by  our  faith.    And  what  is  this  feeding  upon  Christ  but  a  comforta" 
application  of  Christ  and  His  benefits  to  our  souls?    Which  is, 
the  prayer  next  following  expresses  it,  then  do  we  feed  on  Chri 
when  by  the  blessed  'merits  and  death'  of  our  Blessed  Savio 
*  and  through  faith  in  His  blood,'  we  do  '  obtain  remission  of  o 
sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  His  passion,'  and  are  '  fulfilled  with  I 
grace  and  heavenly  benediction.'  "    (Works  :  vol.  ix.,  p.  372.  E 
Pratt,  1808.) 


Note  G,  see  p.  437. 

The  prayer  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr.  Nicholls: — "Grant 
therefore,  out  of  this  Thy  commiseration  and  goodness,  that 
may  receive  such  benefit  by  the  spiritual  eating  and  drinl 
of  His  body  and  blood,  that  our  bodies  may  be  purified  from 
fleshly  sins  by  the  one,  and  our  souls  washed  from  all  stains  of  g 
by  the  other ;  and  that  we  may  for  ever  be  joined  with  Him  in 
spiritual  union.  Amen."* 

*  Similar  teaching  to  that  contained  in  this  prayer  will  be  found  abundantly  in 
•writings  of  Reformed  theologians.   The  following  is  from  a  Reformed  Declaration 
Faith :— "  Patet,  non  solam  virtutem,  efficaciam,  operationem,  aut  beneficia 
nobis  preesentari  et  communicari,  sed  imprimis  ipsam  substantiam  corporis  et  sang 
Christi  seu  ipsam  illam  Victimam,  quae  pro  mundi  vita  data  est,  et  in  cruce  mactata, 
per  fidelem  hujus  Victimae  Communionem,  et  cum  Christo  ipso  unionem,  consequen 
esiam  meritorium  et  beneficiorum,  sacrificio  ejus  partorum,  participes  simus,  et  si 
ipse  in  nobis,  ita  nos  in  ipso  maneamus.   Et  quidem,  non  tantum,  quoad  animam, 
etiam  quoad  corpus  nostrum.  Etsi  enim,  ut  Ore  Corporis  Rem  terrenam,  ita  fide  co~ 
ceu  organo  proprio,  rem  coelestem  acceptamus,  seuundum  veterem  ilium  Versiculum 
*  Ventrem,  quod  terimus,  Mentem,  quod  credimus,  intrat :'  tamen  fide  ilia  median 
non  solum  Animae,  sed  ipsa  corpora  nostra,  Christi  corpori,  per  ejusdem  Spiritum, 
epem  resurrectionis  et  vitas  aeternae  inseruntur  et  uniuntur,  ut  simus  caro  de  came  ej 
et  os  de  ossibus  ejus,  adeoque  unum  cum  ipso  corpus  mysticum,  quod  Apostolus  m  ' 
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Waterland  says  of  this  prayer,—"  In  our  public  Service  we  pray 
hat '  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  His  body,  and  our 
>ouls  washed  through  His  most  precious  blood  !    The  propositions 

-  ouched  under  these  words  are  several : — 1.  That  our  bodies  are  the 
emple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    2.  That  sin  defileth  them.    3.  That  the 

I  tacrifice  of  Christ, removing  guilt  (other  due  circumstances  supposed), 
nakes  them  clean.  4.  That  there  is  an  application  of  that  sacrifice 
nade  in  the  Eucharist.    5.  That  therefore  such  application  ought  to 

\  prayed  for.  So  much  for  the  body.  The  like,  with  a  little  change, 
nay  be  understood  also  of  the  to  id  :  and  the  conclusion  from  both 
parts  is,  that  guilt  is  washed  away  in  the  Sacrament,  duly  adminis- 
tered and  duly  received,  both  from  body  and  said ;  which  in  other 
words  amounteth  to  this :  that  remission  of  sins  is  conferred  by  the 
Eucharist  to  all  icorthy  receivers/'  (Waterland.  vol.  iv.,  p.  655.  See 
ilso  Willet's  Synopsis  Papismi,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  3^8.  389.    Edit.  1852.) 

Bishop  Cosin  says  of  this  prayer, — "  In  the  first  edition  of  King 
Edward  VI.  s  Liturgy,  this  was  used  after  the  consecration  of  the 
Elements,  and  before  the  receiving  of  them.  The  reason  why  it  was 
afterwards  (and  now  is)  otherways  ordered,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
at  those  words  (after  consecration)  contained  in  this  prayer — So  to 
eat  the  flesh,  etc. :  which  some  men  thought  might  otherwise  have  ini- 

dixit  mysterium  magnum  esse."  ^Declaratlo  Tkoruuiensis,  lWo,  in  Xiemeyer's  Collect io 
Cbnfetsionum,  pp.  682,  683.) 

The  only  objection  made  to  this  Prayer  at  the  Savoy  Conference  was,  that  it  seemed 
"  to  give  a  greater  efficacy  to  the  blood  than  to  the  body  of  Christ."  (See  Cardwell's 
Conferences,  p.  320.)    Bucer  specially  commends  it.  (Script.  Angl.,  p.  473.) 

Willet  says — '*  There  is  the  same  spiritual  efficacy  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  yet  a 
divers  sacramental  use  and  application."  (Synopsis  Papismi,  vol.  viii.,  p.  389.  See  also 
pp.  374,  sqq.) 

" Potest  sanguine  anima  intelligi  quod  anima  sit  sanguis."  Notes  in  Harleian  MS., 
Xo.  7311,  p.  165.  See  above,  p.  481.  See  also  Horneck's  "  Crucified  Jesus,"  p.  181  :  1727.) 

Bishop  Field  quotes  from  St.  Ambrose — "  That  which  we  do  receive  is  of  jower  to 
defend  both  our  body  and  soul.  Because  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  offered  for  the  health  and 
salvation  of  our  body,  and  His  blood  for  our  souls."  And  he  adds — "  Let  it  be  granted 
that  we  do,  under  either  kind,  receive  whole  Christ,  with  all  His  benefits;  yet  saith  that 
holy  Father,  if  it  should  be  received  in  one  kind  alone,  it  should  signify  that  it  were 
powerful  to  defend  but  one  only  part  of  man  (viz.,  either  the  soul  or  the  body),  and  not  both 
of  them  together.  And  it  may  be  that  the  worthies  of  our  Church  had  some  relation  to 
those  reasons  of  St.  Ambrose,  or  some  such  like,  in  that  prayer  which  goeth  immediately 

before  consecration  in  our  Communion  Book ;  where  we  pray  that  our  sinful 

bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  His  body,  and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most  precious 
blood."   (Parasceve  Pascha?,  pp.  177,  178  ;  Edit,  1624.) 
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ported  transubstantiation."  And  he  adds :  "  For  the  same  purpose  w 
the  words  in  the  Form  of  Consecration  altered  from  Jiat  nobis  co 
et  sanguis  Domini,  to  what  they  now  are.    In  like  sort,  because 
very  term  of  offering  and  sacrifice,  though  well  used  of  old,  and  ' 
far  different  meaning  from  that  sense  wherein  the  Papists  used  th 
seemed  nevertheless  to  sound  their  meaning,  and  therefore  to  gi 
offence,  it  is  altered  into  another  expression  of  Christ's  precious  de 
only."    (In  Nicholl's  Additional  Notes,  p.  45.    See  also  p.  53. 
also  Cosin's  Works,  Anglo-Cath.  Library,  vol.  v.,  pp.  470,471.) 

We  may  take  as  a  comment  on  this  prayer  the  words  of 
Homily: — "The  unbelieving  and  faithless  cannot  feed  upon 

precious  body  Wherefore  let  us  prove  and  try  oursel 

unfeignedly,  without  nattering  ourselves,  whether  we  be  plants 
the  fruitful  olive,  living  branches  of  the  true  vine,  members  mA~ 
of  Christ's  mystical  body :  whether  God  hath  purified  our  hearts 
faith,  to  the  sincere  acknowledging  of  His  Gospel,  and  embracing 
His  mercies  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  that  at  tins  His  table  we  recei 
not  only  the  outward  Sacrament,  but  the  spiritual  thing  also;  r 
the  figure,  but  the  truth  ;  not  the  shadow  only,  but  the  body  ;  not 
death,  but  to  life  ;  not  to  destruction,  but  to  salvation."  (Page 
See  Dr.  Heurtley's  "  Remarks  on  Declaration,"  p.  19.) 

The  argument  of  the  Ritualists  might  be  applied  with  equal  fo 
to  the  words  of  the  Westminster  Directory  :  "  So  (to)  feed  upon  H* 
that  He  may  be  one  with  us,  and  we  with  Him."  (See  Hall,  Reliq 
Liturgicae,  vol.  iii,  p.  50.)    And  to  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall :  " 

flesh  is  meat  indeed  Oh,  that  I  may  so  eat  of  this  bread, 

I  may  live  for  ever! "    (Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  512 ;  Edit,  Pratt,  1808. 


Note  H,  see  p.  442. 

This  does  not  look  at  all  as  if  Cranmer  in  this  matter  was  "w 
and  vacillating,"  (see  Medd's  Introduction  to  Walton's  "  First  B 
of  Edward  VI.,  p.  xiii.) ;  or  as  if  our  English  Reformers  were  we 
persuaded  by  foreign  influence  to  do  what  was  against  their 
convictions. 
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Dr.  Cardwell  writes : — "  It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted,  that  the 
;any  learned  foreigners  who  were  at  this  time  settled  and  actively 
tnploycd  in  England,  and  were  almost  without  exception  in  favour 
f  more  extensive  changes,  exerted  an  important  influence  on  public 
pinion  :  but  it  is  also  certain  that  many  of  the  English  Reformers, 
nd  the  most  active  and  considerable  among  the  commissioners  them- 
elves,  were  desirous  of  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity,  both  in  faith 
nd  worship.  Cox  and  Taylor,  who  were  probably  the  working 
lembers  of  the  commission,  appear  to  have  looked  upon  the  oblation 
f  the  Eucharist  as  consisting  merely  of  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
ie  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  Ridley,  who  entertained 
igher  conceptions  of  its  nature,  had  yet  been  the  first,  even  before 
ie  Order  of  Council  had  been  issued,  to  remove  the  ancient  altars, 
nd  to  place  tables  in  their  stead.  And  Cranmer,  with  the  convictions 
e  expressed  in  his  Defence  of  the  Sacrament  and  his  Answer  to 
lardiner,  could  not  have  wished  to  retain  the  prayers  of  consecration 
nd  oblation,  or  to  convey  the  impression  which  they  were  intended 
3  make  of  a  real  unbloody  sacrifice/'  (Cardwell:  Preface  to  Liturgies 
f  Edward,  xxviii. — xxx.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ridley  was  at  all  behind  Cranmer 
nd  other  members  of  the  Commission  in  opposition  to  and  repudia- 
ion  of  any  such  sacrificial  character  in  the  Eucharist  as  forms  a  part 
f  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  (See  Works,  P.  S. 
Idit,  pp.  206—212  ;  and  Bulley's  Variations,  pp.  108,  199.) 

Bishop  Harold  Brown  says : — "  The  chief  assistant  to  Cranmer  .... 
i  the  translations  and  revisions  of  the  Liturgy,  was  unquestionably 

is  great  friend  and  counsellor  Ridley  Ridley  showed  the 

reatest  zeal  to  induce  conformity,  both  to  it  [the  First],  and  also  to 
lie  Second  Service  Book,  which  was  far  more  extensively  reformed, 
uid  indeed  throughout,  Cranmer  and  he  appear  to  have  walked  in 
lie  same  course,  and  acted  on  the  same  principles.  It  is  of  conse- 
uence  to  remember  these  facts.  For,  if  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were 
ie  chief  compilers  both  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  of  the  Articles  ; 
Ithough  the  Church  is  in  no  degree  boimd  by  their  private  opinions, 
et.  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  understanding  a  clause  either  in  the 
articles  or  the  Liturgy,  which  are  the  two  standards  of  authority  as 
egards  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  it  cannot  but  be  desirable 
)  elucidate  such  difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  writings,  and  other- 
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wise  expressed  opinions  of  these  two  reformers.  It  is  true,  botl 
Liturgy  and  Articles  have  been  altered  since  their  time.  Yet  by  fai 
the  larger  portion  of  both  remains,  just  as  they  left  them."  ilntrod 
to  Exposition  of  Articles,  p.  7.) 

Soames  says.  "  This  important  business  was  entrusted,  undei 
royal  authority,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  o 
Ely,  and  others  of  the  episcopal  order.  When  these  prelates  met.  the} 
determined,  that  many  alterations  should  be  made.'"  (History  o 
Reformation,  vol.  III.,  p.  594.  See  Letter  of  Peter  Martyr  then 
quoted  in  note  d.  Soames.  however,  attributes  the  determination  o 
the  prelates  to  necessity,  "  for  the  sake  of  giving  general  satisfaction.' 
(See  p.  595.) 

"  None  of  the  learned  and  pious  Divines  of  our  Church,  at  t 
time,  expressed  any  Dissatisfaction  concerning  them  [i.e.  the  alte 
tions  in  1552]  or  murmured  against  the  omission  of  those  usag 
winch  the  worthy  Compilers  of  our  Liturgy  thought  it  expedie 
and  requisite,  to  discharge.  But  of  late  great  clamours  have  t 
made  against  this  second  Liturgy.  .  .  .  The  Pretence  is,  that 
Review  was  made  to  humour  Calvin,  Bucer.  and  Peter  Martyr  ;  t 
the  Liturgy  was  modelled  according  to  their  Fancy ;  its  Beauty  an 
Order  defaced,  and  the  most  primitive  and  catholic  usages  expung 
to  gratify  the  unreasonable  importunity  of  those  Foreigners.  .  .  . 
if  our  Bishops  and  Clergy  were  men  of  such  abandon'd  Conscienc 
so  void  of  all  sense  of  Religion,  as  to  prefer  the  gratifying  the  un 
reasonable  Prejudices  of  two  or  three  Men,  of  less  learning  an 
Reputation  than  themselves,  to  Christ's  own  Institution  and  the  d  ~ 
Administration  of  his  Sacraments  ;  and  as  if,  after  their  man 
grievous  accusations  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  daring 
mutilate  Christ's  Institution,  by  taking  away  the  Cup  from  the  Lai 
they  themselves  would  so  far  incur  the  same  condemnation, 
sacrilegiously  to  take  away  one  half  of  the  instituted  Matter  of  tha 
Cup."  .  .  .  (Downes's  Appendix  prefixed  to  Sparrow's  "  Rationale  ' 
1722,  pp.  171,  172.) 

That  the  principle  upon  which  Reformers  acted  in  asking  th( 
judgment  of  Bucer  and  P.  Martyr  was  not  one  of  senile  surrende) 
of  themselves  to  be  guided  by  foreign  judgments,  but  of  earnest  de 
sire  to  profit  by  the  counsel  of  men  esteemed  among  them,  is  evideni 
from  the  fact,  that,  though  Bucer  and  Martyr  knew  some  alterations 
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were  determined  on,  they  were  kept  in  ignorance  what  they  were ; 
and  I'.  Martyr  durst  not  presume  to  ask  Cranmer  what  would  be 
done.*  (See  Downes's  Appendix  prefixed  to  Sparrow's  Rationale,  p. 
176.  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  434.  Archbishop  Lawrence's 
Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  240,  247. ) 

"If  some  particulars  were  altered  agreeable  to  their  judgment,  it 
was.  because  our  Bishops  thought  the  reasons,  which  they  gave,  for 
making  those  alterations,  conclusive  and  convincing :  in  other 
things,  where  their  reasons  had  less  force,  they  were  as  freely  re- 
jected." .  .  .  (Downes's  Appendix,  prefixed  to  Sparrow's  Rationale, 
1722,  p.  176.) 

Soames  says.  "  Most  of  the  changes  had,  indeed,  most  probably, 
been  debated  before  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  foreign  professors, 
and  the  Archbishop  wisely  abstained  from  commiuricating  to  Martyr 
a  single  particular  of  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  his 
brethren.  His  object  in  applying  to  the  learned  strangers  appears 
to  have  been  no  other,  than  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  before 
he  acted.  Upon  the  principle  of  coming  thus  prepared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  every  question  submitted  to  him,  he  had  proceeded 
through  all  the  stages  of  his  public  life,  and  to  tins  cautious  habit  is 
owing  the  solidity  of  the  decisions  which  emanated  ultimately  from 
him.''  (History  of  Reformation,  vol.  III.,  p.  596.)  "  These  altera- 
tions were  made  after  most  mature  deliberation,  the  new  book  not 
being  ready  for  use  until  more  than  twelve  months  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  in  which  preparations  were  first  made  for  reviewing  it." 
(Ibid,  p.  606.) 

The  true  key  then  to  the  influence  exercised  by  these  men  may  be 
said  to  be  set  before  us  in  words  written  by  Cranmer.  with  reference, 
apparently,  to  what  had  just  been  cast  in  his  teeth  by  Gardiner  con- 

•  Gloucester  Ridley  writes,  "  A  review  was  therefore  determined  :  many  things  were 
thought  proper  to  be  altered.  Bucer  and  Martyr  were  desired  to  give  their  opinions  also. 
....  But  they  had  no  further  hand  in  the  alterations  than  in  delivering  their  censures, 

separately,  to  the  Archbishop  And  as  the  Reviewers  were  not  moved  by  them, 

but  by  some  members  of  the  Convocation  ;  so,  many  alterations  were  agreed  on  before 
those  Professors  were  consulted.  .  .  .  The  persons  engaged  in  this  review  are  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  same  who  first  compiled  it ;  but  chiefly  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  first  was  very  solicitous  in  procuring  what  helps  he  could  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  might  be ;  and  the  latter  was  most  earnest  in  recommending  it,  as 
if  it  has  been  a  thing  he  had  well  weighed  and  considered,  which  intimates  their  great 
concern  in  it."    (Life  of  Ridley,  pp.  333,  334,  London,  1763.) 
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cerning  Bucer,  "  I,  having  exercised  myself  in  the  study  of  Scripture 
and  divinity  from  my  youth,  (whereof  I  give  most  hearty  lauds  and 
thanks  to  God,)  have  learned  now  to  go  alone,  and  do  examine, 
judge,  and  write  all  such  weighty  matters  myself;  although,  I  thank 
God,  I  am  neither  so  arrogant  nor  so  wilful,  that  I  will  refuse  the 
good  advice,  counsel,  and  admonition  of  any  man,  be  he  man  or  mas- 
ter, friend  or  foe."  (On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  224.)  See  also  Trevor's 
"  Sacrifice  and  Participation,"  227 — 230. 

The  following  account  from  the  pen  of  Le  Bas  cannot  fairly,  I 
think,  be  charged  with  misrepresentation ; — "  Whatever  might  be 
his  veneration  for  the  name  of  Calvin,  nothing  was  further  from  the 
x\jchbishop's  mind  than  the  thought  of  bowing  down  before  the 
supremacy  of  Geneva.  He  was,  however,  quite  ready  to  receive  any 
reasonable  suggestions  which  might  be  offered  for  the  improvement 
of  the  devotional  Formularies  ;  and  most  assuredly  he  never  imagined 
that  the  '  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  had  been  vouchsafed  in  such 
measure  to  the  original  labourers  in  the  work,  as  to  supersede  all 
possible  necessity  for  future  correction.  He  proceeded,  however,  in 
this  matter  with  Ins  usual  circumspection.  One  of  Ms  first  steps  was 
to  consult  Peter  Martyr,  and  Martin  Bucer,  the  great  theological 
authorities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  With  this  view,  he  had  pro- 
cured a  translation  of  the  book  into  Latin,  executed  by  Alexander 
Aless,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  Bucer,  who  was  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.  He  then  told  them,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  their  frank  opinion  relative  to  the  alterations  that 
might  be  expedient ;  adding,  that  the  Convocation  had  already  re- 
solved that  certain  changes  should  be  effected.  But,  wishing  to  be 
in  possession  of  their  unbiassed  judgment,  and  having  no  intention 
to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  arbitrators, — he  cautiously  abstained 
from  spechying  to  them  any  one  of  the  corrections  winch  that  Body 
had  in  contemplation.  This  application  drew  from  Martin  Bucer  a 
copious  list  of  animadversions  ;  the  whole  of  which  were  sanctioned 
by  the  concurrence  of  Peter  Martyr.  The  review  of  the  book  was 
then  completed  by  the  Archbishop  himself,  assisted  principally  by 
Ridley  and  Cox.  The  suggestions  of  the  two  foreign  divines  were, 
in  some  instances,  adopted,  and  in  others,  rejected ;  and  the  result 
of  all  these  labours  was  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  reduced  very 
nearly  to  the  precise  form  in  which  it  appears  at  the  present  day." 
(Le  Bas,  Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  II.,  pp.  73,  74.) 
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In  the  Biography  of  Jewel,  which  follows  Overall's  Preface,  in  the 
Edition  of  Jewel's  Works  of  1000,  it  is  said  :  "  This  Blessed  Prince 
(Edward  VI.)  in  true  zeal  towards  the  House  of  God,  sent  for  the 
chiefest  builders  and  most  renowned  carvers  and  workmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  reformed  world,  to  repair,  adorn  and  beautify 
the  Church  of  God  in  England.  Among  others  Peter  Martyr,  as  a 
spiritual  Bazalcel  was  by  his  Majesty  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford."  (Compare  Archbishop  Parker  as  quoted  in  Goode's 
"  Brotherly  Communion,"  p.  9.) 

M  Annis  quinto  et  sexto  ejusdem  llegis  [Edw.  VI.]  emissum  est 
aliud  senatus  consultum,  de  explanendo  et  perjiciendo  publicarum 
precum  libro ;  liberqne  ita  explanatus  statuto  annexus  est,  cum  for- 
mula consecrandi  ministros  adjuncta.  .  .  .  Primo  Mariae,  hac  lege 
antiquata,  liber  ipse  disparuit,  quitamen,  In  solio  fulgente  Elizabetha, 

pristinam  dignitatem  et  splendorem  recuperavit  Vos  semper 

de  authoritate  regia  soletis  delibare.  Nos  a  contra  nihil  ab 
Eduardo  hac  in  causa  gestum  esse  contendimus,  quod  non  pium  ac 
reHgiosum  deceat  principem."  (Mason's  Vindiciae  Ecclesise  Angli- 
can*.   Lib.  II.,  cap.  16,  p.  211.    Edit.  1625.) 


Note  I,  p.  442. 

"In  the  Prayer-book  of  1540,  the  Rubric  of  the  Missal  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  was  replaced  by  one  which  directed  the 
words  of  consecration  to  be  said  '  without  any  elevation  or  showing 
the  Sacrament  of  the  people ;'  so  that  if  there  had  been  any  adoration, 
or  even  any  reverential  regard  of  the  elements,  short  of  worship,  it 
was  now  suppressed."  (Principles  at  Stake,  p.  271.) 

"  So  that  upon  the  whole,  besides  composing  many  new  prayers, 
and  the  expunging  several  others  out  of  the  Missal,  and  the  laying 
aside  many  ceremonies  therein,  these  things  in  particular  were 
exploded:  1.  Reverence  towards  the  Altar,  there  being  no  rubrick 
for  it  in  King  Edward's  First  Book.  2.  Elevation  of  the  Sacrament. 
3.  Ostension.  After  this  Book  was  established,  the  tirst  tiling  moved 
for  to  be  altered  therein,  was  to  have  Altars  changed  into  Tables. 
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Bishop  Hooper  first  motioned  this  in  a  sermon  at  court,  saying,  that 
as  long  as  Altars  remained,  ignorant  people  and  priests  would  dream 
of  sacrifice.  Thus,  an  Order  of  Council  was  issued  out  for  changing 
Altars  into  Tables,  Anno.  Edw.  VI.,  4,  1550.  And  after  that,  1551, 
there  was  a  Review  of  the  Common  Prayer,  in  which  the  Kubricks 
were  altered,  and  the  priest,  instead  of  performing  the  Communion 
Service  standing  before  the  middle  of  the  Altar,  was  enjoined  to 
to  perform  it  standing  on  the  North  side  of  the  Table.  The  present 
rubrick  was  likewise  set  down  in  the  same  words  we  have  it,  in  the 
last  review  of  the  Common  Prayer."  (Dr.  Nicholl's  note  on  "  Standing 
before  the  Table.") 

On  the  rejection  of  "  Elevation,"  etc.,  see  Bishop  Cosin'snote  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Pickering,  in  Nichols's  Additional  Notes  on  Common 
Prayer,  p.  47.  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  argues  from  the  omission  of  the  pro- 
hibiting rubric  in  1552,  that  Edward's  Second  Book  sanctioned  the 
Elevation,  which  he  considers  "  as  absolutely  harmless,  and  yet  so 
venerable  and  symbolical  a  ceremonial."  He  says,  "  Hence,  again,  the 
custom  of  Elevation,  for  a  short  while  formally  disallowed,  and  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  inhibition  as  formally  restored,  once  more  became, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  in  accordance  with  early  English  use,  the 
unwritten,  traditional,  and  authoritative  law  of  the  Church  of 
England."  (The  Church  and  the  World,  1866.  Edit.  3d,  pp.  495,  496.) 
I  must  leave  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  animus 
of  the  changes  in  the  Second  Book  will  render  any  suppoit  to 
Mr.  Shipley's  theory. 

Surely  such  a  prohibitory  rubric  is  to  be  regarded,  as  having  in  its 
very  nature  an  exceptional,  occasional,  and  temporary  character,  aim- 
ing a  death  blow  at  a  prevailing  superstition.  How  then  can  the 
subsequent  omission  of  such  a  rubric  (and  that  in  a  Liturgy  making 
a  very  decided  onward  step  in  the  way  of  Reformation)  be  interpreted 
into  a  revival  of  that,  which,  before  the  prohibition  rested  on  direct 
injunction,  (See  Rubric  in  Sarum  Missal,  Church  Press  Co., 
p.  311),  an  injunction  which  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found? 

Let  it  be  remembered  (simply  as  a  historical  fact)  that  the 
"  Reformatio  Legum,"  carefully  framed  by  Cranmer  and  others, 
probably  in  1552,  (See  Cardwell's  Preface,  p.  ix.),  declares  distinctly, 

"  Nec  in  altum  tolli  sacramentum  hoc  patimur  nec 

cower vari ....  nec  adorari.''  (Pages  18,  19.    Edit.  Cardwell.) 
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Bishop  Hall  says,  "  This  [adoration]  was  most — what  in  the 
elevation,  the  abolishing  whereof  clears  us  of  this  imputation.  You 
know  we  hate  this  conceit."  (Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  440.  Edit. 
Pratt,  1808).  Archbishop  Laud  distinctly  repudiated  everything  of 
the  sort.  (See  Bulley's  Variations,  p.  183.)  And  so  did  Bishop 
Cosin  (see  below,  pp.  571,  575). 

It  is  said  by  Catalini : — 

"Verum  tametsi  ...  nil  de  Eucharistiae  Elevatione  in  Missa 
post  verba  Consecrationis  perhibeant  Sacramentarium  Gregorianum, 
Alcuinus,  Amalarius,  Florus,  ceterique  vetustiores,  altumque  prasterea 
de  eo  ritu  Silentium  fiat  in  antiquioribus  Ordinibus  Iiomanis; 
antiquior  nihilominus  est  ipsa  elevatio,  quam  hseretici  comminis- 
cantur."  (Sacra  Caeremonire.  Rome,  1750.  Tom.  ii,  p.  76.)  No 
doubt  the  practice  itself  may  be  (as  Catalini  contends)  more  ancient 
than  Innocent  III.  (1215.)  But  what  a  loud  condemnation  of  it  in  the 
confession  of  this  earlier  profound  silence  !  See  also  Migne's  Patro- 
logise  Tomus  LXXIV.  De  Rebus  Liturgicis,  Cap.  xix.,pp.  1007 — 1011, 
where  observe  (p.  1009)  the  appeal  made  to  the  adoration  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  admitted  to  be  given  to  the  elements  before 
consecration.* 

"  The  Elevation  of  the  Host  over  the  head  of  the  priest  is  your 
ordinary  objection,  for  proof  of  Divine  Adoration  ;  although  you  have 
confessed  that  this  was  not  of  prime  antiquity.  But  supposing 
Elevation  to  have  been  so  ancient,  yet  was  it  not  to  the  end  it  should 
be  adored,  no  more  than  was  the  Book  of  the  Gospel  .  .  .  And 
why  may  not  we  think  the  Elevation,  for  Adoration  of  the  Host,  to 
be  an  after-invention,  as  well  as  the  Elevation  of  the  Chalice  for  the 
same  end?  whereof  it  is  confessed  by  your  own  Ritualist,  that  The 
Elevation  of  the  Chalice,  that  the  people  might  adore  it,  was  not  com- 
manded until  after  the  days  of  Thomas  Aquinas."  (Morton  on 
Eucharist ;  book  vii.,  ch.  3.  sec.  2,  pp.  512,  513  ;  Edit.  1635.) 

Bingham  says,  "  There  are  most  certain  demonstrations  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  host  worship  in  the  ancient  Church,  not 
only  taken  from  their  not  believing  transubstantiation  and  the  corporal 
presence,  but  from  many  topics  solidly  deduced  and  substantially 
proved."  (See  Book  xv.,  ch.  v.,  §  v„  vol.  v.,  p.  256,  sqq.,  and  §  iv.,  on 
Elevation,  especially  p.  247,  sqq.) 

*  See  especially  L'Arroque's  History  of  Eucharist,  p.  559 ;  Walker's  Translation, 
18W. 
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See  also  Payne's  Discourse  concerning  the  Adoration  of  the 
Host/'  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  p.  116,  sqq.) 

" Monsieur de  Meux  ....  tells  us  'that  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  Eucharist,  ought  to  carry  all  such  as  believe  it,  without 
all  scruple,  to  the  adoration  of  it.'  This  therefore,  being  taken  as  a 
principle  acknowledged  by  them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
since  it  is  certain  that  neither  Christ  nor  His  Apostles  appointed  or 
practised,  nor  the  Church  for  above  a  thousand  years  required 
or  taught  any  adoration  of  this  holy  Sacrament ;  neither  could  they, 
according  to  Monsieur  de  Meux's  principles,  have  believed  the 

corporeal  presence  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  it  When  St.  Paul 

reproved  the  Corinthians  for  violating  this  holy  Sacrament,  is  it 
possible  he  could  have  omitted  so  obvious  a  remark*  ....  that  .... 
instead  of  profaning,  they  ought,  as  they  had  been  taught,  to  adore  in 
it  ?  .  .  .  The  elevation  of  the  sacred  s}^mbols  was  not  heard  of  till  the 
seventh  century,  and  then  used  only  to  represent  the  lifting  up 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  not  to  expose  it  to  the  people  to  adore  it. 
The  bell  (a.d.  1240),  the  Feast  of  St.  Sacrament,  (a.d.  1264),  the 
pomp  of  carrying  it  through  the  streets,  (thirteenth  century),  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  this  worship  are  inventions  of  yesterday.  The 
exposing  of  it  upon  the  Altar  to  make  their  prayers  before  it ;  their 
addresses  to  it  in  times  and  cases  of  necessity ;  their  performing  the 
chiefest  acts  of  religion  in  its  presence,  never  mentioned  in  antiquity." 
(Archbishop  Wake's  "Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  xii.,  p.  124.  See  note 
in  Paper,  No.  HI.,  p.  132,  and  Soames's  "History  of  Reformation," 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  142,  143.) 

*  This  divine  Apostle  condemns  the  Corinthians'  irreverence  in  the  celebration  of  this 
august  Sacrament :  he  endeavours  to  make  them  ashamed  of  it.  .  .  .  yet  he  doth  not 
say  a  word  unto  them  of  its  adoration,  the  consideration  whereof  had  been  of  very  great 
moment."  (L'Arroque  "History  of  the  Eucharist."  Walker's  Translation,  London, 
1684,  p.  564.) 
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Note  K.,p.  MSL 

"  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  prudence  and  discernment  of  the 
English  divines,  and  especially  of  the  primate  who  presided  over 
them,  that  they  drew  up  so  temperate  a  form  of  public  worship,  when 
the  great  body  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed  were  totally 
unfitted  for  any  further  alteration."  (Cardwell's  Preface  to  Liturgies 
of  Edward,  p.  16.) 

"  But  this  Liturgy  being,  as  some  conceived,  not  thorougldy  racked 
from  the  lees  of  superstition,  the  King  and  Parliament,  desirous  to 
give  all  reasonable  satisfaction  to  malcontents,  gave  order  (probably 
to  the  same  persons,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  then  living),  that 
the  Book  should  be  faithfully  and  godly  perused,  explained,  and  made 
fully  perfect."  (L'Estrange  "Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  Edit. 
Oxford,  p.  44.) 

"  When  men  are  in  danger  of  burning,  as  they  leap  from  the  flames 
they  consider  not  whither,  but  whence ;  and  the  first  reflexions  of  a 
crooked  tree  are  not  to  straightness,  but  to  a  contrary  incurvation. 
Yet  it  pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  so  to  temper  and  direct  their  spirits, 
that  in  the  first  Liturgy  of  King  Edward,  they  did  rather  retain 
something  that  needed  further  consideration,  than  reject  anything 
that  was  certainly  pious  and  holy ;  and  in  the  second  Liturgy,  that 
they  might  also  throughly  reform,  they  did  rather  cast  out  something 
that  might  with  good  profit  have  remained,  than  not  satisfy  the 
world  of  their  zeal  to  reform,  of  their  charity  in  declining  everything 
that  was  offensive,  and  the  clearness  of  their  light  in  discerning  every 
semblance  of  error  or  suspicion  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  truth  is, 
although  they  framed  the  Liturgy  with  the  greatest  consideration 
that  could  be,  by  all  the  united  wisdom  of  Church  and  State,  yet  as 
if  prophetically  to  avoid  their  being  charged  in  after  ages  with 
a  crepusculum  of  religion,  a  dark  twilight,  imperfect  reformation,  they 
joined  to  their  own  star  all  the  shining  tapers  of  the  other  reformed 
Chinches,  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  most  eminently  learned 
and  zealous  reformers  in  other  kingdoms,  that  the  light  of  all  together 
might  show  them  a  clear  path  to  walk  in.  And  this  their  care 
produced  some  change :  for  upon  the  consultation,  the  first  form  of 
King  Edward's  Service  Book  was  approved,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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very  few  clauses,  which  upon  that  occasion  were  reviewed  and 
expunged,  till  it  came  to  that  second  form  and  modest  beauty  it 
was  in  the  edition  of  MDLIL,  and  which  Gilbertus,  a  German, 
approved  of  as  a  transcript  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  forms." 
(Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Preface  to  Apology  for  Set  Forms." 
Works,  vol.  v.,  pp.  234 — 5.) 


Note  L.,  p.  443. 

This  uprooting  was  the  result  of  resolute  determination  in  spite  of 
opposition. 

"  A  Review  was  made  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  Bishops. 
Divers  things  that  favoured  too  much  of  superstition,  were  endea- 
voured to  be  changed  or  amended.  But  there  were  among  them 
some  that  made  what  opposition  thev  could."  (Strype's  Cranmer, 
book  ii.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  210.    Edit.  1(594.) 

It  was  no  wise  inconsistent  with  such  a  determination  to  maintain 
that  the  First  Book  was,  in  its  teaching  on  the  Eucharist,  defensible, 
and  its  expressions  quite  capable  of  a  sound  exposition. 

So  Cranmer,  when  his  views  were  thoroughly  reformed,  defended 
what  might  be  considered  the  point  most  difficult  of  defence  in  the 
First  Book. 

In  reply  to  Gardiner,  Cranmer  says,  "  As  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  although  it  say,  that  in  each  part  of  the  bread  broken  is 
received  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  yet  it  saith  not  so  of  the  parts 
unbroken,  nor  yet  of  the  parts  or  whole  reserved,  as  the  Papists 
teach.  But  as  in  baptism  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  put 
Christ  upon  us,  as  well  if  we  be  christened  in  one  dish  full  of  water 
taken  out  of  the  font,  as  if  we  were  christened  in  the  whole  font  or 
river ;  so  we  be  as  truly  fed,  refreshed,  and  comforted  by  Christ, 
receiving  a  piece  of  bread  at  the  Lord's  holy  table,  as  if  we  did  eat 
an  whole  loaf."  (On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  64.) 

So  also,  as  regards  the  Catechism  of  Lutheran  origin,  the  English 
translation  of  which  had  been  authorized  by  Cranmer  in  1548 ;  Cranmer 
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maintains,  that  it  is  capable  of  conveying  a  sound  sense,  if  soundly 
explained  and  understood.  He  says  in  answer  to  Gardiner,  "  In 
that  Catechism  I  teach  not,  as  you  do,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  contained  in  the  sacrament,  being  reserved,  but  that  in  the 
ministration  thereof  we  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  where- 
unto  if  it  may  please  you  to  add  or  understand  this  word  '  spiritually,' 
then  is  my  Catecliism  sound  and  good  in  all  men's  ears,  which  know 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  sacraments/'  (On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  227,  see 
p.  19,  21,  188,  190,  100,  256,  374.  See  also  Original  Letters,  P.  S. 
Edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381,  and  note  there  and  p.  643 ;  and  Strype's 
Cranmer,  book  ii.,  ch.  v.,  j).  160  ;  also,  P.  S.  to  Paper  No.  V.,  pp.  287, 
288.) 

Expressions  might  be  quite  capable  of  a  sound  interpretation, 
which  yet,  being  capable  not  unnaturally  of  an  unsound  interpretation 
also,  might  be  as  roots  out  of  which  error  and  superstition  might 
grow.  Such  expressions  needed  explaining.  And  the  changes  in 
the  Second  Book  were  such  explanations  of  what  was  ambiguous  in 
the  First. 


Note  M.,  p.  443. 

No  doubt  some  parts  were  neic,  with  sufficient  cause.  But  what 
there  is  of  innovating  work  in  the  compilation  of  our  Prayer  Book  is 
all  the  more  conspicuous  and  telling,  and  indicative,  from  its  standing 
in  such  strong  contrast  with  the  general  conservatism  manifested. 

"  The  old  Roman  Liturgy  was  a  leprous  house,  the  plague  was 
spead  in  it :  but  our  wise  Reformers  purged  it  from  all  appearance 
of  infection.  They  picked  out  all  the  stumbling  blocks  of  idolatry, 
the  walls  were  scraped  and  cleansed  from  the  dust  of  superstition,  etc. 

Though  it  has  been  accused  of  many  plague-sores,  and  those  sores 
pricked,  yet  no  corruption  hath  appeared;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
judged  clean,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy  campe."  (From  "Beaten 
Oil  for  the  Sanctuary";  1641,  quoted  from  the  MS  S.  notes  in  the 
interleaved  Prayer  Book,  Harleian  MS.  No.  7311,  p.  13.  Compare 
Bisse's  "  Beauty  of  Holiness,"  p.  16, 17.  And  see  Palmer's  Origines 
Liturgicai,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2.) 
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To  the  objection  of  the  Puritans  that  the  Papists  looked  on  our 
Book  as  a  compliance  with  them,  Hammond  in  answer,  says,  "  I  shall 
— 1.  demand,  is  there  any  superstition  or  idolatry  in  that  part  of  the 
Sen  ice  wherein  we  thus  comply  with  them '?  if  so,  'tis  more  than  a 
compliance  with  Papists,  'tis  in  itself  a  down-right  damning  sin;  and 
if  there  be  not,  but  all  that  is  idolatrous  or  superstitious  in  their 
service  is  reformed  in  ours,  then  sure  this  will  be  far  from  confirming 
them  in  either  of  those,  if  they  depend  anything  upon  our  judgmenm 

or  our  compliance.    2  This  affirmation  is  as  gross  as 

any  one  which,  the  Assemblers  have  condemned  in  them.  For,  3. 
The  truth  is  notorious,  that  our  Reformers  retained  not  any  part  of 
Popish  Service,  reformed  their  Breviary  and  Processional,  and  Mass 
Book  ;  as  they  did  their  doctrine,  retained  nothing  but  what  the 
Papists  had  received  from  purer  antiquity,  and  was  as  clear  from  the 
true  charge  of  Popery,  as  any  period  in  either  Prayer,  or  Sermon  ' 
the  Directory ;  which  argues  our  compliance  with  the  A\ 
Church**  and  not  with  them  ;  the  very  thing  that  Isaac  Cassaubon 
admired  in  this  Church  of  ours,  the  care  of  antiquity  and  purity! 
(View  of  New  Directory,  in  Works,  Edit.  1684,  p.  386.) 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "To  the  Churches  of  the  Roman 
Communion,  we  can  say  that  ours  [i.e.  our  Liturgy]  is  Reformed ; 
to  the  Reformed  Churches  we  can  say  that  ours  is  orderly  and  decent  • 
for  we  were  freed  from  the  impositions  and  lasting  errors  of  a  tyran- 
nical spirit,  and  yet  from  the  extravagancies  of  a  popular  spirit  too ; 
our  reformation  was  done  without  tumult,  and  yet  we  saw  it  neces- 
sary to  reform  ;  we  were  zealous  to  cast  away  the  old  errors,  but  o 
zeal  was  balanced  with  consideration  and  the  results  of  authority " 
not  like  women  and  children  when  they  are  affrighted  with  fire  in 
their  clothes ;  we  shalced  off  the  coal  indeed,  but  not  the  garment 
lest  we  should  have  exposed  our  Church  to  that  nakedness,  whic 
the  excellent  men  of  our  sister  Churches  complained  to  be  anion 
themselves."    (In  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  233-4.) 

"The  Holy  Scriptures  and  antiquity  were  carefully  consulted - 

*  "  Throughout  this  service  [the  Roman  Mass]  the  aspect  of  Holy  Communion  as  a 
means  of  partaking  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  bears  no  proportion  to  its  sacrificial 
aspect.  In  this  respect  the  Roman  Ordinary  and  Canon  is  not  only  in  the  greatest  con- 
trast with  our  oxen,  but  with  all  primitive  Liturgies.  If  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Clement  or 
St.  Mark,  for  instance,  agree  in  the  main  with  the  form  of  service  received  from 
Apostles,  the  Roman  does  not."    (Saddler  in  "  The  Church  and  the  Age,"  p.  288.) 
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and  all  things  examined  according  to  the  exactest  measures  that 
4  could  be  taken  from  them  ;  and  a  diligent  distinction  made  of  what 
<  was  Popery,  and  what  was  true  and  Catholic  Christianity,  that  so 
•  the  one  only  might  be  rejected,  the  other  duly  retained."'  (Abp.  Wake 
[  in  Gibson's  Peservative,  vol.  x.,  p.  77.) 

"  We  will  give  an  account  of  this  fomi  of  Service  which  we  use, 
deriving  it  higher  than  the  Roman  Breviary  or  Mass,  from  which  it 
I  is  charged  to  come  ;  and  shewing,  where  it  shall  be  requisite,  that 
>  the  corruptions  of  the  Mass  are  laid  aside  in  it."  (Bp.  Cosin  s  Preface 
I  to  Notes  on  Common  Prayer,  in  Nicholls'  Additional  Notes,  p.  2.) 
"  That  they  [our  Martyrs]  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  piety  and 
unblameable  composure  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  appears,  1,  in 
I  the  challenge  made  in  its  behalf  by  the  Archbishop  Cranmer,  to 
defend  it  against  all  the  world  of  enemies ;  2.  by  the  daily  using  it 
K  in  time  of  persecution  and  imprisonment ;  for  so  did  Bishop  Ridley, 
and  Doctor  Taylor,  who  also  recommended  it  to  his  wife  for  a  legacy ; 
I  3,  by  their  preaclring  in  behalf  of  it,  as  many  did ;  4,  by  Hullier's 
1    hugging  it  in  his  names,  with  a  posture  of  great  love  and  forwardness 
of  entertainment ;   5,  besides   the    direct  testimony  which  the 
most  eminent  learned  among  the  Queen  Mary  martyrs  have  given  of 
it.   Amongst  which  that  of  the  learned  rector  of  Hadle}-,  Doctor 
Rowland  Taylor,  is  most  considerable :  his  words  are  these  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  :  '  But  there  was,  after  that,  set  forth  by  the  most 
innocent  King  Edward  (for  whom  God  be  praised  everlastingly)  the 
whole  Church  Service,  with  great  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  the 
best  learned  men  of  the  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  whole  parlia- 
ment, and  received  and  published  gladly  by  the  whole  realm ;  which 
Book  was  never  reformed  but  once,  and  yet  by  that  one  reformation 
it  was  so  fully  perfected  according  to  the  rules  of  our  Christian 
religion  in  every  behalf,  that  no  Christian  conscience  could  be 
offended  with  anything  therein  contained,  I  mean  of  that  book 
reformed. "*   (Bishop  J.  Taylors  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  248.    See  also 

*  A  story  was  current  among  the  exiles  at  Frankfort,  to  the  effect  that  Cranmer  "  had 
drawn  up  a  Book  of  Prayer  an  hundred  times  more  perfect  ....  yet  the  same  could 
not  take  place,  for  that  he  was  matched  with  such  a  wicked  clergy,  and  Convocation, 
with  other  enemies."  Mr.  Jenkyns  says,  "  Strype  docs  not  seem  to  have  had  sufficient 
grounds  for  attributing  this  report  to  Bullinger,  but  he  is  fully  justified  in  treating  it  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  The  Archbishop's  'authority,'  he  says,  'was  now  very 
great,  so  that  there  was  undoubtedly  great  deference  paid  to  it,  as  also  to  his  wisdom  and 
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Bishop  Hall's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  474,  640,  052  ;  Edit.  Pratt,  1808. 
And  Bishop  Gauden's  Eccles.  Angl.  Suspiria.  p.  88  ;  1059.) 

Bishop  Hall  says,  "  If  any  man  will  now  say.  that  our  Prayer  Book 
is  taken  out  of  the  Mass,  let  him  know  rather,  that  the  Mass  was  cast 
out  of  our  Prayer  Book,  into  which  it  was  injuriously  and  impiously 
intruded :  the  good  of  those  prayers  are  ours,  in  the  right  of  Chris- 
tians ;  the  evil,  that  was  in  them,  let  them  take  as  their  own.  And, 
if  it  should  have  heen  as  thejr  imagine,  let  them  know,  that  we  have 
departed  from  the  Church  of  Rome  hut  in  those  things,  wherein  they 
have  departed  from  Christ :  what  good  tiling  they  have  is  ours  still : 
that  Scripture  which  they  have,  that  Creed  which  they  profess,  is 
ours ;  neither  will  we  part  with  it,  for  their  abuse.  If  a  piece  of  gold 
be  offered  us,  will  we  not  take  it,  because  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
Channel?  If  the  Devil  have  given  a  Confession  of  Christ,  and  said. 
I  know  who  thou  art,  even  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God  :  shall  not 
I  make  this  Confession,  because  it  came  out  of  the  Devil's  mouth? 
....  This  then  is  the  form  winch  hath  been  compiled  by  learned 
and  holy  Divines,  by  blessed  Martyrs  themselves  ;  who  used  it  com- 
fortably and  blessed  God  for  it  Let  us  hate  Popery,  to  the 

death ;  but  let  us  not  involve  within  that  odious  name  those  holy 
Forms  both  of  administration  and  devotion,  which  are  both  pleasing 
unto  God,  and  agreeable  to  all  Christianity  and  Godliness."  (Bishop 
Hall's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  813.    Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

The  following  words  are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Canon  Hugh 
Stowell : 

"  So  far  from  denying,  we  avow,  that  many,  not  to  say  most,  oi 
the  prayers  of  our  Church  are  far  older  than  the  Reformation,  yea, 

learning,  by  the  rest  of  the  divines  appointed  to  that  work :  so  that  as  nothing  was  bj 
them  inserted  in  the  Liturgy,  but  by  his  good  allowance  and  approbation,  so  neitbe) 
would  they  reject  or  oppose  what  he  thought  fit  should  be  put  in  or  altered.'  To  this  il 
may  be  added,  that  if  Cranmer's  project  had  been  really  laid  aside  to  make  way  for  one 
with  which  he  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  he  would  scarcely  have  undertaken  a  short 
time  afterwards  to  prove,  '  that  not  only  the  common  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  Ceremonies,  but  also  all  the  doctrine  and 
religion  set  forth  by  King  Edward,  was  more  pure  and  according  to  God's  word  thaD 
any  other  doctrine  that  hath  been  used  in  England  these  thousand  years :'  and  again, 
4  that  the  order  of  the  Church  set  out  at  this  present  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  the  same 
that  was  used  in  the  Church  fifteen  hundred  years  passed.' "  (Preface  of  Jenkyns'i 
"  Remains  of  Cranmer,"  pp.  liii.  liv.  See  also  Cardwell's  Two  Liturgies,  Preface,  p. 
xxxv.,  note  ;  and  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  Com.  Prayer,  p.  121.) 
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have  come  down  to  us  from  the  primitive  periods  of  Christi- 
anity. 

And  when  some  would  tauntingly  tell  us,  '  Yes,  you  borrowed 
them  from  Rome  ;  and  whilst  you  denounce  that  Church,  you  have 
not  disdained  to  filch  from  her  some  of  the  choicest  portions  of  your 
liturgy;'  our  answer  is,  "They  came  to  us  through  Home,  but  they 
did  not  come  to  us  from  Home.'  They  belonged  to  the  primitive 
Church — and  consequently  to  our  own  branch  of  it — long  before  the 
novelties  of  Romanism  were  engrafted  on  it.  Those  precious  prayers 
resembled  in  their  fate  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  worslup  of  the  true  God  in  Jerusalem,  but  were 
afterwards  carried  into  Babylon,  and  there  desecrated  to  the  worship 
of  gods  of  wood  and  stone  ;  and  whon  the  Reformation  took  place, 
our  Reformers  did  as  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon had  done  :  they  did  not  fling  away  and  shiver  to  pieces  the 
beautiful  vessels  that  then-  fathers  had  used  in  their  holy  solem- 
nities, because  they  had  been  defiled  by  idolaters,  but  they  purified 
ind  sanctified  them,  and  replaced  them  in  their  renovated  temple. 
Even  so,  the  prayer  called  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  glorious 
Te  Deum,  the  incomparable  Litany,  and  other  portions  of  our  services, 
•esounded  in  the  Churches  of  the  saints  long  before  it  was  dreamt 
hat  St.  Peter  was  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  Pope  the  successor  of 
5t.  Peter ;  long  before  Christian  worship  was  defiled  with  the  invo- 
:ations  of  saints  and  angels,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  or  the 
dolatry  of  the  Mass.  All,  therefore,  that  our  Reformers  did, 
vas  to  divest  the  pristine  formularies  of  the  corrupt  additions  which 
lad  been  forced  upon  them  in  Rome,  and  to  restore  them  to  the 
enovated  Church  in  their  primeval  purity  and  loveliness."*  (Excel- 
ences  of  the  English  Liturgy,  p.  14,  15,  S.  P.  C.  K.) 

:  •  Toplady  writes  :  "  '  The  liturgy '  says  he,  '  or  common  prayers,  were  chiefly  taken 
com  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  Rome.'  This,  I  well  know,  is  a  pretty  general  opinion, 
•ut  I  cannot  help  believing  it  to  be  unjustly  founded.  The  agreement,  between  some 
arts  of  our  public  sen-ice,  and  some  parts  of  the  Romish  Missals,  falls  extremely  short 
f  proving  the  main  point.  We  use  the  Lord's  prayer  (for  example)  in  common  with  the 
apiats;  yet  we  receive  it,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  New  Testament.  A  pen,  not 
together  contemptible,  atfirms,  that  the  compilers  of  the  liturgy  examined  not  only  the 
opish  forms,  but  likewise  '  all  other  sen-ice  books  then  in  use.'  (Downes)  .  .  .  .  « Our 
hurch  of  England,'  says  bishop  Stillingfleet, 1  hath  omitted  none  of  those  offices  wherein 
11  the  ancient  Churches  were  agreed  :  and  where  the  [primitive]  British  or  Gallican 
Church]  differed  from  the  Roman,  our  [present]  Church  hath  not  followed  the  Roman, 
ut  the  other.  And  therefore  our  dissenters  do  unreasonably  charge  us  with  taking  our 
Eces  from  the  Church  of  Rome.'  "    (Toplady's  Works,  1825,  vol.  i.,  p.  411,  note.) 
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Note  N,  p.  445. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  speaking  of  our  Reformers,  and 
Prayer  Book,  says  :  "So  that  if  they,  dying  in  attestation  of 
Book,  were  martyrs,  why  do  we  condemn  the  Book,  for  whicli  the 
died  ?    If  we  will  not  call  them  martyrs,  it  is  clear  we  have  change 
our  religion  since  then ;  and  then  it  should  be  considered  whither  u 
are  fallen.    The  Reformers  of  King  Edward's  time  died  for  it ;  i 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  they  avowed  it,  under  the  protection  of  a 
excellent  Princess  ;  but  in  the  sad  interval  of  Queen  Mary's  reign 
suffered  persecution :  and  it  is  but  an  unhandsome  compliance 
Reformers  to  be  unlike  their  brethren,  and  to  be  like  their  enemi 
to  do,  as  do  the  Papists,  and  only  to  speak  great  words  against  th 
And  it  will  he  sad  to  live  in  an  age  that  should  disavow  King  Edn  a 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  religion,  and  manner  of  worshipping  God; 
in  an  age  that  shall  do  as  did  Queen  Mary's  bishops,  reject  and  c 
demn  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  religion  contained 
it."     (Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Preface  to  Apology  for  Forms 
Prayer,  vol.  v.,  p.  249.) 

Hammond  says  of  "  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  win 
was  at  first,  as  it  were,  written  in  blood,  at  the  least  sealed,  a 
delivered  down  to  us  by  the  martyrdom  of  most  of  the  compilers 
it."  (Preface  to  View  of  New  Directory.)  "  I  should  think  all 
that  have  covenanted  to  reform  according  to  the  example  of  the 
reformed  churches,  indispensably  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Ki 
Edward  or  Queen  Elizabeth — English  Reformation,  the  most  perfr 
regular  pattern  that  Europe  yieldeth."  (View  of  New  Directo 
Works,  1684,  p.  360.) 


Note  O,  p.  448. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  view  here  taken  of  the  revision 
Edward's  reign  is  admitted  by  Hardwick.  The  matter  is  so  import" 
that  I  desire  to  fortify  my  position  by  a  few  extracts  from  his  Histo 
of  the  Reformation:  "With  reference  to  some,  indeed, of  the  dispux 
questions,  no  concession  could  be  drawn  from  the  commissione 
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because  they  felt  that  relaxation  where  the  voice  of  Scripture  and 
\ntiquity  was  unequivocal,  would  have  involved   a  dereliction 
of  their  sacred  trust.    The  only  office  in  winch  change  of  doctrine 
^eems  to  be  at  all  discernible  is  that  which  had  peculiarly  excited 
the  displeasure  of  one  section  of  the  Church, — the  Office  for  the 
Holy  Communion.    Nor  is  it  probable  that  variations  would  have 
been  there  adopted  if  the  structure  had  not  been  repugnant  to  the 
I  new  convictions  of  the  principal  revisers.    We  have  seen  the  primate 
dually  abandoning  his  former  tenets  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  Eucharistic  Presence,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  First  Prayer  Book.  Frequent 
conversations  with  John  Laski,  and  prolonged  examination  of 
Scriptural  and  patristic  authorities,  had  ultimately  induced  him  to 
look  with  favour  on  the  '  Calvinistic  '  hypothesis;  and  when,  in  1550, 
lie  came  down  into  the  lists  to  wrestle  with  the  champions  of  the 
Mediaeval  dogma,  it  was  obvious  that  his  principles,  hi  this  particular 
at  least,  had  reached  their  full  development  (1550).  As  Cranmer  had 
devoted  long  and  patient  study  to  the  Eucharistic  controversy,  so  he 
wrote  upon  it  with  no  ordinary  power  and  precision  "  (pp.  224 — 220.) 
'  Such  was,  probably,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  archbishop  and 
some  of  his  more  active  coadjutors  now  resolved  to  modify  the 
structure  of  the  Eucharistic  office  in  the  first  Edwardine  Prayer 
Book.    They  approached  the  task  allotted  to  them  under  strong 
excitement,  not,  indeed,  persuaded  that  the  office  then  in  use  was 
absolutely  unjustifiable,  but  prompted  by  a  gradual  modification  of 
their  own  feelings  and  ideas  to  alter  some  particulars  which  gave 
a  handle  to  objections  on  the  one  side,  and  offended  scruples  on  the 
other.    And  the  changes  ultimately  brought  about  correspond  with 
this  construction.  .  .  .  Yet  the  various  modifications  thus  effected 
wrought  no  very  serious  changes  in  the  character  of  the  Prayer 
Book.    It  was  still,  in  all  its  leading  features,  and  in  the  great  bulk 
jf  its  materials,  an  accumulation  of  ancient  wisdom,  a  bequest  of 
indent  piety :  it  was  the  form  of  words  and  bond  of  faith  uniting 
English  worshippers  with  saints  and  martyrs  of  antiquity ;  it  was 
the  Primitive  Church  spealdng  to  the  generations  of  these  latter 
days.' "  (pp.  228,  229.    See  also  Soames's  History  of  Reformation, 
vol.  hi.,  pp.  178,  179.) 
Such  a  statement  as  the  above,  from  the  pen  of  Archdeacon 
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Hardwick,  renders  it  needless  to  say  anything  in  refutation  of  the 
theory  that  in  1552  "  accident,  not  design,  seems  to  have  ruled  the 
day."  (See  "  The  Church  and  the  World,"  1866,  Edit,  hi.,  p.  485.) 

When,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  task  of  revision  was  approached 
"  under  strong  excitement"  we  must  not  understand  such  excitement 
as  leads  men  to  do  hastily  and  intemperately  what,  after  calm 
deliberation,  may  be  regretted.  This  appears  from  what  is  truly 
said  of  "the  new  convictions"  formed  after  "  long  and  patient  study,': 
resulting  in  resolution  to  modify  the  structure  of  the  Eucharistic 
office.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  more  unreasonable  than  tc 
regard  the  changes  made  as  made  with  undue  speed,  or  under  any 
temporary  pressure.  The  subject  of  revision  had  been  brought  before 
Convocation  as  early  as  1550,  and  many  alterations  then  concluded 
(See  Peter  Martyr's  Letter,  Jan.  10,  1550-1,  in  Collier's  Eccles 
Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  434 ;  and  Hook's  Lives,  Series  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284 
Also  Procter  on  Common  Prayer,  p.  34  and  31.) 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  more  than  probable  that  at  the  time  o: 
the  drawing  up  the  first  Prayer  Book  some  matters  were  retainec 
only  as  a  temporary  measure,  with  the  intention  of  removing  then 
from  a  second  book.  Thus  Bucer  and  Fagius  write  to  the  minister 
of  Strasburgh,  April  20,  1549:  "We  yesterday  waited  upon  tht 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  most  benevolent  and  kind  father  o: 
the  Churches  and  of  godly  men  ;  who  received  and  entertains  us  as 
brethren,  not  as  dependents.  We  found  at  his  house,  what  was 
most  gratifying  to  us,  our  dear  friend  Doctor  Peter  Martyr,  with  lii; 
wife,  and  his  attendant,  Julius,  Master  Immanuel,  [Tremellius]  witl 
his  wife  ;  asd  also  Dryander,  and  some  other  godly  Frenchmen  whon 
we  had  sent  before  us.    All  these  are  entertained  by  the  Archbisho} 

of  Canterbury  As  soon  as  the  description  of  the  ceremouie: 

now  in  use  shall  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  we  will  send  it  U 
you.  We  hear  that  some  concessions  have  been  made  both  to  i 
respect  for  antiquity,  and  to  the  infirmity  of  the  present  age ;  such 
for  instance,  as  the  vestments  commonly  used  in  the  Sacrament  o 
the  Eucharist,  and  the  use  of  candles:  so  also  in  regard  to  th< 
commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  chrism  ;  for  we  know  no 
to  what  extent  or  in  what  sort  it  prevails.  They  affirm  that  then 
is  no  superstition  in  these  tilings,  and  that  they  are  only  to  h 
retained  for  a  time,  lest  the  people,  not  having  yet  learned  Christ 
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should  be  deterred  by  too  extensive  innovations  from  embracing  his 
religion,  and  that  they  may  be  won  over.  Tliis  circumstance,  how- 
ever, greatly  refreshed  us,  that  all  the  services  in  the  churches  are 
read  and  sung  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification  is  purely  and  soundly  taught,  and  the  Eucharist 
administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  private  masses  being 
abolished."  (Original  Letters,  P.  S.  Edit.,  ii.,  pp.  535,  530.) 

And  such  an  intention  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
wisdom  which  had  previously  (March,  1548)  put  forth  "  the  order 
of  the  Communion";  by  which  (though  the  last  rubric  for  second 
consecration  directs  "  without  any  levation  or  lifting  up ")  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  people 
under  both  kinds,  (according  to  the  direction  of  Parliament  and 
Convocation,)  but  "  without  the  varying  of  any  other  rite  or  ceremony 
in  the  Mass,  (until  other  order  shall  be  provided)  *' ;  (see  First 
Rubric ;  Cardwell's  Liturgies,  p.  42s,  432,  and  Pref.,  p.ix.,)  this  being 
accompanied  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  people  are  exhorted  to 
conformity,  "  that  we  majr  be  encouraged  from  time  to  time  further 
to  travail  for  the  reformation  and  setting  forth  of  such  godly  orders 
as  may  be  most  to  God's  glory,  the  edifying  of  our  subjects,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion.  "Which  thing  we  (by  the  help  of  God) 
most  earnestly  intend  to  bring  to  effect,  willing  all  our  loving  subjeots 
in  the  mean  time  to  stay  and  quiet  themselves  with  our  direction,  as 
men  content  to  follow  authority."  (See  Cardwell's  Liturgies,  p.  420.) 

It  is  surely,  then,  a  great  mistake  to  speak  at  all  of  the  Edward's 
First  Book  as  alone  representing  the  true  character  of  the  English 
Reformation,  and  as  the  only  Book  which  should  be  regarded  as 
the  genuine  work  of  our  English  Reformers  ;  and  as  if  Edward's 
second  Book  were  to  be  set  down  to  the  work  or  the  undue  influence 
of  Foreign  Reformers,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  stamped  with  the 
character  of  the  Genevan,  as  distinguished  from  the  English 
Reformation.  (See  Heylin's  History  of  Reformation,  E.  H.  S.  Edit., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  227,  228;  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist,  vol.  v.,  p.  434;  Brett's 
Liturgies,  pp.  398,  399,  etc.,  etc.;  Medd's  Introduction  to  First  Book 
of  Edward,  pp.  xii.,  xiii.;  The  Church  and  the  World,  1806  Edit.  3d, 
pp.  475,  and  313  ;  J.  H.  Blunt  s  Common  Prayer,  Iutrod.,  p.  xxx. ; 
Bp.  Jolly's  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  124.) 

Much  more  must  it  be  accounted,  I  think,  a  complete  mis- 
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apprehension  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  intention  in  the  niinds 
of  our  Reformers  of  bringing  our  Liturgy  into  "  stricter  conformity 
with  the  earlier  Sarum  use":  and  that  "  had  they  been  allowed  free 
course  of  action,  and  longer  time  for  its  developement,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Liturgy  of  that  Book  [154SJ]  would  have  been  assimilated 
yet  more  closely  to  the  ancient  office  from  whence  it  sprang."*  (See 

The  Church  and  the  World,"  1800.    Edit.  3,  p.  470.) 

No  doubt  Calvin's  influence,  like  that  of  Bucer  and  Martyr,  was 
on  the  side  of  revision ;  but  this  is  only  saying  that  it  was  on  the 
same  side  as  our  leading  English  Reformers.  As  to  Calvin's 
language  concerning  the  Prayer  Book,  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing  that  what  he  said  was  said  under  misinformation  as  to 
what  the  Book  contained. t  (See  Blakeney's  Common  Prayer,  p.  287, 
note,  and  p.  40,  note.) 

•  Mr.  M.  F.  Saddler  writes— The  real  question  is  this :  Is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Institiitor  respecting  the  celebration  of  His  memorial  communion  to  be  found  in  the 
Missals  and  Ritual  Directories  of  Mediaeval  Christendom  ?  Are  these  so  bound  up  with 
His  glory  that,  after  300  years  of  desuetude,  they  are  to  be  revived  as  far  as  possible, 
though  the  rending  of  our  own  Church,  and  the  repudiation  of  Sacramental  truth  by 
our  own  nation  be  the  result  ?  We  have  men — grave,  learned,  devout  men — who  by 
their  every  argument  imply  this.  Dare  they  assert  it  ?  With  the  account  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  New  Testament ;  with  the  Primitive  Liturgies  ;  with  the  history  of  the 
Early  Church  in  their  hands,  dare  they  assert  it  ?  The  English  branch  of  Christ's  Holy 
Catholic  Church  has  decided  very  emphatically  that  the  words  of  the  Mediaeval  Service 
were  not  acceptable  to  Him,  for  she  has  substituted  for  it  a  service,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  is  in  very  different  language,  notwithstanding  its  retention  of  certain  features 
common  to  all  old  offices.  She  was,  we  believe,  fully  justified  in  making  this  change, 
for,  compared  with  the  most  ancient  types  of  Liturgy,  such  as  the  Clementine  and 
Alexandrian,  the  service  which  she  has  set  aside  is  new,  and  hardly,  a  '  reasonable  '  ser- 
vice. Judged  by  its  own  rubrics,  and  by  the  views  of  those  who  now  use  it,  it  is  the 
most  inconsistent  service  in  existence."    (The  Church  and  the  Age,  p.  313.) 

+  If  it  be  true  that  overtures  were  made  by  Calvin  and  others  to  Edward  VI.  on  the 
subject  of  Episcopacy,  and  that  his  letters  were  intercepted  by  Gardyner  and  Bonner, 
and  a  forged  answer  returned  in  the  name  of  the  English  protestants,  1  wherein  they 
checked  Calvin,  and  slighted  his  proposals.'  (See  note  in  Jenkyns's  Cranmer,  Preface, 
p.  cv.,  note),  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  Calvin  felt  a  little  sore  on  the  subject  of 
the  English  Church  and  her  Liturgy. 
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Note  P,  p.  449. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  the  changes  made  in  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  apart  from  their  doctrinal  significance.  The 
First  Prayer  Book  might  have  been  used  in  a  Communion  which 
rejected  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  But  it  certainly  would  not 
have  borne  witness,  as  the  Second  does,  and  still  more  as  the  change 
from  the  First  to  the  Second  does,  that  this  Church  of  England  hath 
(to  use  Whitgift's  words)  refused  the  Real  Presence. 

And  the  question  of  restoring  the  use,  or  the  permission  to  use  the 
First  Communion  Service  instead  of  the  Second  cannot  now  be 
entertained  apart  from  views  of  doctrinal  significance.  Upon  merely 
liturgical  grounds  some  might  regret  that  the  changes  made  in 
Edward's  days  were  so  thoroughand  sweeping,  who  yet  must:be  deeply 
thankful  that  those  changes  were  made,  and  still  stand,  to  testify  to 
our  Reformers'  sense  of  the  danger,  and  wise  determination,  as  far  as 
might  be,  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  growing  up  again  of  the 
doctrine  they  rejected.  So  again,  opinions  may  be  quoted  of  prefer- 
ence for  the  First  Book  from  some  eminent  divines,  (see  Medd's 
Introduction  to  Walton's  "  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.,"  p.  xvi.,  sqq.) 
and  if  we  saw  no  danger  and  no  possibility  of  the  bringing  in  again 
the  doctrine,  for  rejecting  which,  many  of  our  Reformers  died,  those 
opinions  might  be  entitled  to  considerable  liturgical  weight.  But  if 
anything  be  wanting  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  our  Reformers,  and  to 
make  us  grateful  for  having  the  Second  Prayer  Book  instead  of  the 
First,  surely  it  may  be  found  in  the  shelter  which  such  expressions 
of  opinion  seem  to  afford  for  those  who  in  our  days  (when  the  danger 
is  realized)  wonld  desire  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformers,  and 
therefore  on  doctrinal  grounds  would  bring  in  the  First  Book,  to 
crush  out  the  very  truth,  to  which  the  Second  bears  such  important 
testimony. 

Moreover,  when  it  is  pleaded  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
authorized  Edward  Second  Book  speaks  with  approval  of  the  First, 
it  must  be  observed,  1.  that  such  approval  is  modified  by  the  words 
which  speak  of  the  Second  as  made  more  perfect,B,nd  -2.  that  such  appro- 
val is  clearly  given  to  the  First  as  explained  by  the  Second  (see  the 
words  "  As  well  for  the  more  plain  and  manifest  explanation  hereof 
as  for  the  more  perfection  of  the  said  order  of  common  service  
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The  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  liath  caused  tlie  foresaid 

order  of  common  service  to  be  faithfully  and  godly  perused, 

explained,  and  made  fully  perfect."  See  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI. 
in  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  214 — 5,)  that  is  to  say,  that  expressions  in  the 
First  Book  being  capable  of  two  senses,  the  Second  Book  takes  away 
from  it  one,  and  stamping  clearly  the  other  sense,  so  approves  it.  (See 
Dr.  Heurtley's  "Remarks  on  Declaration,"  p.  14,  15.)  Thus  it  is 
that  Cranmer,  while  the  First  Book  is  standing,  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  Consecration  Prayer,  in  language  which  afterwards  becomes 
almost  the  very  words  of  that  Consecration  Prayer  in  the  Second 
Book.  These  are  His  words:  "And  therefore,  in  the  Book  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  we  do  not  pray  absolutely  that  the  bread  and 
wine  may  be  made  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  unto  us  in* 
that  holy  mystery  they  may  be  so ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  may  so 
worthily  receive  the  same,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  and  that  therewith  in  spirit  and  in  truth  we  may  be 
spiritually  nourished.  And  a  like  prayer  of  old  time  were  all  the 
people  wont  to  make  at  the  communion  of  all  such  offerings  as  at 
that  time  all  the  people  used  to  offer,  praying  that  their  offeringsf 

*  So  Herbert  Thorndike  writes :  "  These  words  to  us,  make  an  abatement  in  the 
proper  signification  of  the  body  and  blood.  For  the  elements  may  be  said  to  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  without  addition,  in  the  same  true  sense  in  which  they  are  so 
called  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  when  they  are  said  to  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
to  them  that  communicate,  that  true  sense  is  so  well  signified  and  expressed,  that  the 
words  cannot  well  be  understood  otherwise  than  to  import,  not  the  corporal  substance, 
but  the  spiritual  use  of  them."  (Relig.  Assembl.,  p.  369,  quoted  in  Waterland's  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  689,  note.) 

So  also  Archbishop  Laud  says  of  the  expression  "  ut  fiant  nobis  "  that  "  it  clearly  im- 
plies that  they  are  to  us,  but  are  not  transubstantiated  in  themselves,  unto  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  nor  that  there  is  any  corporal  presence  in  or  under  the  elements."  (See 
Bulley's  Variations,  p.  184.) 

"If  it  should  be  asked,  How  they  are  so  unto  us,  if  they  be  not  first  absolutely  so  ? 
Answer :  They  are  said  to  be  so  unto  us,  when  the  beneficial  effect  goes  along  with  them." 
(Waterland's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  695,  note.  See  also,  Bishop  Field's  Parasceve  PasolUB, 
pp.  114,  1624 ;  and  Hooker,  vol.  ii.,  p.  362.   Edit.  Keble.) 

Par  otherwise  Grabe  writes,  "De  forma  Consecrationis,"  p.  20.   London,  1721. 

t  It  was  desired,  at  the  last  Review,  that  the  Rubric  should  direct  the  Priest  to  "  offer 
up  and  place  "  the  elements  on  the  Table.  (See  Archdeacon  Harrison  on  Rubrics,  p. 
353.)  And  the  rejection  of  this  proposal  is  additional  evidence  of  the  wise  caution  of  the 
Convocation,  and  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  attempts  then  made  to  introduce 
Laudian  Theology  into  our  Prayer  Book. 

The  offering  of  the  Elements,  however,  (in  some  sense)  is  altogether  distinct  from  the 
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might  be  unto  tliem  the  body  and  blood  of  Clirist."  (Cranmer  on 
Lord's  Supper,  p.  79.  See  Archbishop  Wake,  in  Gibson's  Preservative, 
vol.  x.,  p.  50 ;  and  Bishop  Patrick,  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  50 — 59r 
Edit.  1090.) 

This  being  so,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  quite  vain  for  those 
who  now  dislike  the  Second  Book,  and  desire  to  return  to  the  First, 
to  bring  forward  in  their  support  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  from 
the  writings  of  our  Reformers,  expressions  of  approval  of  the  First 
Book.  (See  "The  Church  and  the  World,"  1800,  3rd  Edit.,  p.  323, 
470,  and  Cooke's  Letter  to  Perry,  "  Of  Ceremonies,  etc.,"  p.  113.) 
What  they  want,  to  give  any  real  support  to  their  position,  and 
what  we  ask  them  (in  no  captious  spirit)  to  produce  if  they  can, 
is  an  expression  (either  in  the  Act.  or  in  the  wiitings  of  our  Reformers) 
of  distinct  and  decided  preference  for  the  First,  or  regret  for  the 
changes  made  in  the  Second,  and  in  particular  an  expression  of 
adherence  to  that  doctrinal  sense  admissible  (or  apparently  admissible) 
in  the  First,  which  finds  no  place  in  the  explanation  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Edward.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  our  Reformers,  nor 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  speaking  well  of  the  First  Book. 
Even  the  Westminster  Assembly  say  of  the  Prayer  Book,  that  "  it 
occasioned  many  godly  and  learned  men  to  rejoice  much  in  it  at  that 
time  it  was  set  forth,  because  the  Mass  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
service,  being  removed,  the  public  worship  was  celebrated  in  our 

Sacrifice  of  the  Ritualists,  and  has  been  taught  or  allowed  by  some  of  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corporal  Presence,  as  for  instance  by  Bullinger,  (see  Goode's  Rule  of 
Faith,  vol.  ii.,  p.  374),  by  Peter  Martyr  (see  Loci  Communes,  p.  1390,  1654,  Basil,  1580), 
by  Baxter  (see  Hickes's  Treatises,  vol.  iii.,  p.  281,  Ang.  Cath.  Library  Edit.)  On  this 
subject  see  Bingham's  Antiquities,  vol.  v.,  pp.  24—26,  and  Waterland's  Works,  vol.  v., 
p.  163  and  182. 

As  to  the  different  senses  in  -which  the  word  "oblations"  has  been  understood  in  the 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Bishop  Patrick's  Mensa 
Mystica,  p.  35,  (London,  1717),  Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  382;  Goode's  Rule  of  Faith, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  376,  sqq.  Mant's  Clergyman's  Obligations,  pp.  147,  148.  Essays  on  the 
Church, p.  184.  Robertson's  "How  shall  we  Conform  ?"  pp.  185—188,  and  394.  Blakeney 
on  Common  Prayer,  p.  433.  Trevor's  Sacrifice  and  Participation,  p.  248.  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  s  Charge,  1866,  p.  110.  Prayer  Book  interleaved,  p.  169.  Humphrey's  Student's 
Common  Prayer,  p.  125.   See  also  Bulley's  Variations,  pp.  155—159,  and  163. 

Mede  says—"  So  have  they  [the  Churches  of  the  Roman  Communion]  for  many  ages 
disused  this  Oblation  of  Bread  and  Wine,  and  brought  in,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  real  and 
hypostatical  Oblation  of  Christ  Himself.  This  blasphemous  Oblation  we  have  taken 
away,  and  justly."    (Mede's  Works,  p.  376.   Edit.  1677.) 
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own  tongue."  (Preface  to  Directory.  I  And  as  little  should  we  desire 
to  have  any  controversy  on  this  matter  with  the  Ritualists,  for 
speaking  in  admiration  of  the  First  Book  (in  comparison*  of  the 
Service  Books  in  use  before)  if  (with  our  Reformers  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformity)  they  spoke  of  the  Second  Book  as  more  perfect  than  the 
First.  We  should  not  even  care  to  say  a  word  against  the  choice  of 
any,  who  (in  our  own  or  previous  days)  may  have  expressed  (for 
reasons  connected  with  Liturgical  lore  alone,  or  even  with  a  desire  to 
impress  somewhat  more  of  the  character  of  a  commemorative  and 
figurative  sacrifice)  a  feeling  of  preference  for  the  First  Book,  if,  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine,  they  dislaimed  all  desire  to  add  anything  to  the 
Second.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Archbishop  Sharp  is  quoted  as  supporting  the 
preference  for  Edward's  First  Book.  (See  Bishop  Jolly's  "  Christian 
Sacrifice,"  p.  123.)  But  how  little  support  Archbishop  Sharp  will 
render  to  those  doctrinal  views,  on  account  of  which  that  Prayer 
Book  is  now  by  some  preferred,  will  appear  clearly  enough  from  the 
following  Extracts  : — "  He  (St.  Paul)  says  downright,  that  Christ 
was  never  to  be  offered  but  once.  Aye,  but  sa}7"  they,  his  meaning  is, 
that  Christ  was  never  to  be  offered  but  once  in  the  same  form  and 
figure :  in  another  form  and  figure  the  Apostle  allows  that  He  is 
offered  every  day.  If  this  be  the  Apostle's  meaning,  is  he  not  won- 
derfully sincere  in  his  affirmations  ?  even  just  as  sincere  as  I  should 
be,  if  I  should  make  oath  that  I  never  saw  such  a  person  but  once 
in  my  life ;  meaning,  that  I  never  saw  liim  but  once  in  such  a  garb 
or  habit :  but  in  other  habits  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  have  seen 
him  a  thousand  times."  (Works,  vol.  v.,  pp.  202,  203,  Edit.  Oxford 
1829.) 

*  The  change  from  the  Saium  rite  in  1549  was  very  great  indeed.  Mr.  M.  F.  Saddler 
says — "  If  we  take  even  the  Communion  Office  of  1549,  and  compare  it  with  the  Canon 
-according  to  the  Use  of  Saruin,  we  find  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  new.  It 
doubtless  embodies  more  or  less  of  the  leading  features  of  the  ancient  offices,  as  well  as 
of  that  which  it  superseded ;  but,  of  the  greater  part  of  these  features,  both  the  wording 

and  the  liturgical  position  are  very  materially  altered  The  leading  ideas  of  the 

two  services  materially  differ :  whereas  the  Old  Service  is  mainly  a  sacrificial  rite,  the 
New  is  mainly  a  communion  or  partaking  ;  whereas  in  the  Old  Services  the  commemo- 
rative or  sacrificial  action  (or  rather  actions)  is  altogether  severed  from  the  partaking 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  the  new  it  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  it :  whereas  in  the 
Old  Service  the  Celebrant  is  everything,  so  that  he  can  perform  the  whole,  action  by 
himself;  in  the  New,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  never  contemplated  apart  from  the  united 
action  of  that  mystical  body  of  which  he  is  the  minister."  (The  Church  and  the  Age , 
p.  305.) 
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"  For  this  virtue  that  the}-  assign  to  this  their  sacrifice  of  apply- 
ing to  believers  the  benefits  of  Christ's  first  sacrifice,  it  is  the 
strangest  one  that  was  ever  heard  of.  ...  .  Was  it  ever  heard  that 
the  benefit  of  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  applied  to  men  by  the  means  of 
offering  up  another  sacrifice?  How  can  anything  be  applied  to  men, 
by  being  offered  up  and  applied  to  God  ?  It  is  just  as  if  we  should 
apply  the  physic,  or  the  salves  that  are  prescribed,  not  to  the  patient, 
or  the  wounded  person,  but  to  the  physician  who  prescribes  them." 
(Ibid,  p.  205.) 

When,  therefore,  Archbishop  Sharp  expressed  his  admiration 
of  Edward's  First  Book,  we  may  be  sure,  he  meant  the  First  Book, 
as  doctrinalry  explained  by  the  Second.* 

We  cannot  but  feel  strongly  that  if  now  we  were  to  lay  aside  the 
Second  Book  of  Edward  for  the  First,  (or  for  one  framed  upon  the 
model  of  the  First)  the  First  Book  thus  restored  would  hardly  be 
explained  (according  to  the  views  of  our  Reformers)  by  the  Second 
thus  rejected.  For  would  not  the  change  be  made  under  the  pressure 
of  influences  which  on  doctrinal  grounds  dislike  the  Second  Book, 
and  would  choose  the  First  because  of  the  First  s  admitting  that 
sense  winch  is  disallowed  by  the  explanation  of  the  Second  ?  (See 
"  The  Church  and  the  World,"  1866,  Edit.  3rd,  p.  313.) 

Very  observable  therefore,  and  highly  significant  are  such  words 
as  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Orby  Shipley. 

"  The  Church  party  emphatically  deprecate  under  existing  circum- 
stances, any  change  whatever  in  the  Prayer  Book.  But  in  the  event 
of  revision  being  determined  upon  by  authority  which  they  can  alone 
acknowledge,  they  are  prepared  to  advance  towards  that  standard  to 
which  each  successive  restoration  has  approximated,  and  I  have  \t  in 
my  power  to  say,  that  a  large  body  of  Churchmen,  (both  lay  and  cle- 
rical), including  all  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Catholic  school,  land 
amongst  them,  I  will  add,  the  reverend  and  beloved  teacher  so  lately 
taken  from  amongst  us  was  one),  in  the  event  of  a  revision  being 
forced  upon  the  Church,  would  demand  a  restoration  in  conformity 
with  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  On  such  a  question,  by  such 
petitioners,  what  is  thus  demanded  must  be  entertained,  and  will 

*  In  like  manner  Bishop  Horsley's  commendation  of  Edward's  first  book  mast  (I 
think)  be  understood  as  involving  no  sort  of  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objec- 
tive Presence.    (See  Bishop  Horsley's  Charges,  p.  163.   Dundee,  1813.) 
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in  all  likelihood,  be  conceded."  ("The  Church  and  the  World,"  p. 
518—9.) 


Note  Q,  p.  450. 

The  word  "  Mysteries  "  here  seems  to  be  so  often  misunderstood 
(almost  as  if  it  must  be  the  nature  of  a  "  mystery  "  to  mistify, — see 
Burgess ;  Reformed  Church  of  England,  p.  150)  that  it  may  be  well 
to  give  one  or  two  quotations  which  may  help  to  clear  its  true  mean  - 
ing.  "  Sacraments  are  called  mysteries,  because  in  a  dark  speech 
they  hide  other  things  which  are  more  holy.  And  Paul  willingly 
useth  this  word  in  his  Epistles.  And  why  this  word  was  attributed 
to  the  holy  signs  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  is  a  plain  reason ; 
for  these  things  are  only  known  to  the  faithful,  and  are  hid  from  those 
that  are  profane  and  unholy.  And  surely  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel itself  is  called  '  The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  to  teach 
us,  that,  the  unclean  being  shut  out,  it  is  revealed  to  the  only  children 
of  God."    (Bullinger's  Decades,  v.,  237.) 

"  It  is  called  a  mystery,  or  a  holy  secrecy ;  for  that  our  eye  be- 
holdeth  one  thing,  and  our  faith  another."  (Jewel ;  Sermon  and 
Harding,  p.  515.) 

"  Two  .  .  .  because  what  is  intended  by  them  [the  sacraments,] 
is  not  immediately  discernible  by  what  is  done,  without  some  expli- 
cation, (their  significancy  being  not  wholly  grounded  in  the  nature 
but  depending  upon  arbitrary  institution,  as  that  of  words,  which  is 
of  kin  to  them ;  whence  St.  Austin  calls  a  Sacrament,  verbum  visibile) 
have  usually  been  called  Mysteries,  (that  is,  actions  of  a  close  and 
occult  importance,  of  deeper  meaning  and  design,  than  is  obvious  to 
ordinary  perception)  and  thence  are  also  called  Sacraments." 
(Barrow,  Works,  1083,  vol.  i.,  p.  542.  See  Professor  Hey's  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  490.) 

"  The  word  mystery  as  used  by  St.  Paul,  signifies  sometliing  kept 
secret  and  hidden,  and  generally  something  sacred  and  divine,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  Natural  Reason,  but  is  unfolded  by  Divine 
Revelation."    ^Wordsworth  on  Ephes.  v.  32.) 
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u  (js.v<TTV)piov  either  from  Gr.  pvv  to  shut ;  or  from  Heb.  (mistar) 
from  root  (satliar)  to  hide ;  hence  something  which  is  involved,  or 
concealed,  or  symbolized  by  something  external,  as  the  sonl  in  the 
body, — a  sacr amentum"  (Wordsworth  on  Matt.  xiii.  11.  See 
Malan  s  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Note,  p.  5.) 

"A  most  unscriptural  and  dangerous  sense  is  but  too  often  put 
upon  this  word,  as  if  it  meant  something  absolutclg  unintelligible  and 
incomprehensible.  A  strange  mistake!  Since  in  almost  eveiy  text 
wherein  fxvaryi^ov  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  as  something  which  is 
revealed,  declared,  shown,  spoken,  or  which  may  be  known  or  under- 
stood.^ (Parkhurst's  Lexicon  in  voc.  See  Whittaker's  Disputation, 
P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  252.) 

No  doctrinal  argument  then,  it  seems  to  me,  in  favour  of  the  Real 
Objective  Presence  can  be  built  upon  this  word.  (See  Freeman's 
Principles  of  Divine  Service,  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  p.  18,  sqq.  S.  C.  Malan 
On  Ritualism,  pp.  08 — 71.  Bingham's  Antiquities,  book  x.,  chap, 
v.,  vol.  iii..  pp.  o/9,  380.) 

Beza  indeed  (who  constantly,  like  Calvin,  applies  the  word  mystery 
to  the  Eucharist)  from  this  word  makes  an  argument  which  tells 
powerfully  against  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  He  says  M  Saepe 
siun  miratus  fieri  potuisse  ut  in  Sacramentaria  institutione  expli- 
canda,  in  qua  constat*  figurate*  pleraque  dici,  quoniam  haec  est 
fAvorripiwv  natura,  nonnulli  omnia  ut  proprie  dicta  acciperent." 
(Tract  Theol.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188.    Genev.,  1582.) 

Indeed  the  expression  "  high  mysteries  "  is  used  in  the  Middleburgh 
Prayer  Book,  which  had  the  sanction  of  Cartwright  and  the  approval 
of  Calvin,  and  was  but  a  compilation  from  the  Genevan  form.  It 
contains  the  following  passage  : — "  We  do  first  therefore  examine 
ourselves,  according  to  St.  Paul's  rule,  and  prepare  our  minds  that 

*  So  Bertram,  or  Rathram  says,  "If  there  be  no  figure  in  that  mystery,  it  is  not 
properly  called  a  mystery."  ("  Concerning  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus,"  p.  147.  Edit. 
Dublin,  1753.    See  "also  pp.  150,  171,  174,  175—181,  182,  191.) 

"Hoc  sensu  Sacramenta  dicta  sunt  mysteria  in  Graeca  Ecclesia,  quia  ipsa  quidem 
sunt  res  externae  et  sensibus  obvia;,  sed  eorum  significatio  arcana  est,  et  non  nisi  ex 
verbo  Dei  cognosci  potest."    (Ursinus,  in  "Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1381.    Edit.  Reuter,  1612.) 

"  Apud  Theologos  posteriores  immutata  fuit  hujus  nominis  ratio,  ac  appellarunt  Sacra- 
mcntum  signum  illud  sensibile,  sub  quo  latct  arcanum  spirituale  :  arcanum  vero  id  quod 
latet  appellavere  rem  Sacramenti."  (Gaspar  Cantarini.  Works,  p.  331.  Paris,  1571.) 
See  also  L.  Arroque's  History  of  the  Eucharist.  (Walker's  Translation,  1684,  pp.  257 — 
260.)   And  Chamicr's  Panstrat.  Cathol.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  5  ;  1627. 
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we  may  be  worthy  partakers  of  so  high  mysteries"  See  Blakeney, 
Common  Prayer,  p.  191  and  438,  note,  who  quotes  from  Bingham, 
"  There  is  nothing  more  usual  with  the  ancients  than  this  way  of 
speaking,  to  call  every  sacred  rite  and  ceremony  used  in  the  Church 
by  the  name  of  sacrament  or  mystery."  Thus,  as  Dr.  Blakeney  ob- 
serves, "  The  word  Mvo-rypiov  signifies  not  only  a  thing  hidden  until 
revealed,  but  a  similitude." 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  "the  presence  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  Eucharist  "  is  confessed  by  English  Divines  "  an  ineffable  mys- 
tery," Archbishop  Wake  replies  thus.  "  Well,  be  it  so  ;  what  will  he 
hence  infer  ?  Why  '  this  he  conceives  is  said  to  be  so  in  respect  of 
something  in  it  opposite  and  contradictory  to,  and  therefore  incom- 
prehensible and  ineffable  by  human  reason.'  But  supposing  they 
should  not  think  it  so  from  being  opposite  and  contradictory  to,  but 
because  the  manner  how  Christ  herein  communicates  himself  to  us 
is  hid  from,  and  above  our  human  reason  ;  might  not  this  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  still  be  called  an  ineffable  and  incomprehensible 
mystery  ?  Whereas  the  other  would  make  it  rather  plain  and 
comprehensible  nonsense.  It  is  a  strange  affection  that  some  men 
have  got  of  late  for  contradictions  ;  they  are  so  in  love  with  them 
that  they  have  almost  brought  it  to  be  the  definition  of  a  mystery,  to 
be  the  revelation  of  something  to  be  believed  in  opposition  to  sense 
and  reason."  (Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x., 
p.  80.) 

Of  the  Romish  doctrine  and  its  defence,  Archbishop  Seeker  says, 
"  They  must  not  say,  this  Doctrine  is  a  Mystery.  For  there  is  no 
Mystery,  no  Obscurity  in  it :  but  it  is  as  plainly  seen  to  be  an  error, 
as  anything  else  is  seen  to  be  a  Truth.  And  the  more  so,  because  it 
relates,  not  to  an  infinite  Nature,  as  God ;  but  entirely  to  what  is 
finite,  a  Bit  of  Bread  and  a  human  Body."  (Lectures  on  Catechism, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  246.    Edit.  1769.) 

"Is  it  not  the  case  .  .  .  that  '  Holy  Mysteries  '  did  not  mean  holy 
concealments,  but  showings  forth?"  (Present  Day  Papers.  The 
Eucharist,  p.  14.)  "  I  am  afraid  a  spirit  is  abroad,  to  which  there 
can  be  no  greater  recommendation  of  any  doctrine,  than  that  it  shocks 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  ...  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  present  case  the  objection  to  the  alleged  mystery  is,  not  that  it  is 
inscrutable,  but  that  it  is  factitious,  a  creature  of  human  speculation, 
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the  product  of  an  arbitrary  and  fanciful  exegesis,  disguised  by  an 
accumulation  of  unmeaning  and  mutually  contradictory  terms." 
(Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge,  1809,  p.  (57.  See  also  S.  C.  Malan 
on  Ritualism,  p.  99>;  and  Turton  on  Eucharist,  pp.  221,  222.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  thus  there  is  eliminated  from  "These 
holy  Mysteries  "  that  which  is  really  hidden  and  secret  and  passing 
man's  understanding  in  the  sacramental  efficacy,  and  the  Divine 
operation  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  through  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel. (See  Goulburn  on  Holy  Communion,  pp.  288 — 290.  Bishop 
Bilson,  True  Difference,  pp.  800,  807.) 

Hospinian  says,  "  Quinam  fieri  possit  ut  Christi  camera  in  coelis 
nunc  positam  nos  in  tends  positi,  quamvis  spiritualiter,  vere  tamen 
per  fidem  participemus,  ut  vivificum  illud  succum  inde  hauriamus, 
hoc  captmn  nostrum  superat  et  mysterium  magnum  est."  (Con- 
cordia Discors.  in  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  46,  b.)  The  same  view  is  fre- 
quently expressed  by  Calvin. 

So  Beza  says,  "  Etsi  enim  scimus  Spiritum  Sanctum,  id  est,  Dei 
virtutem  hoc  operari,  et  quod  ad  nos  attinet,  solo  fidei  instrumento  id 
omne  a  nobis  percipi,  tamen  et  Spiritus  potentia,  et  fidei  efficacia  nos- 
tnun  omnem  sensmn  exuperant :  quo  fit  ut  tota  hsec  actio  valde 
proprie  pvo-Tvpiov  vocetur."  (Tract:  Theol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  209.  See  also 
Beza  as  quoted  above,  Paper  No.  VI.,  p.  357 ;  and  Bishop  Bayly's 
Practice  of  Piety,  p.  445  :  Edit.  1008.) 


Note  R,  p.  451. 

"  That  phrase,  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  the  phrase  most  commonly 
employed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  describe  the  second  of  the 
two  great  Christian  sacraments,  might  sufficiently  express  the  exact 
ground  assumed  by  the  English  Reformers,  for  the  word  '  Supper ' 
involves  the  question  at  issue.  The  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sac- 
rifice, as  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  it,  they  resisted.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  they  maintained.  For  the  general  fact  I  call  an 
impartial  witness.  The  Dean  of  Chichester,  in  Ms  life  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  says : — '  Protestants  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  united 
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on  this  one  point,  that  the  Mass  should  be  turned  into  a  Communion 
The  Mass  was  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  This  the  Reformers,  one  and  all,  denied.  They  main 
tained  that  it  was  a  Communion,  through  which  the  faithful  were 
united  to  God ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  was  the  offering  of  themselves 
their  souls  and  bodies,  to  God's  service,  in  common  with  the  hosts 
of  heaven.'  Now  it  is  this  idea  of  a  Communion,  a  common  partici- 
pation, which  is  expressed  in  the  word  '  Supper.'  The  title  as  I 
have  used  it,  consequently  involves  all  the  questions  in  dispute." 
(Mr.  Garbett's  Lecture,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
Keynote  of  the  English  Reformation,"  p.  11.) 

"  But  the  word  Missa,  as  it  is  used  at  present  among  the  Papists, 
for  a  true  and  proper  Sacrifice  of  Christ  offered  in  every  celebration 
for  the  living  and  the  dead  is  never  used  among  the  Ancients.  And 
for  this  Reason  the  name  of  Missa  or  Mass  is  rejected  by  the  Church 
of  England,  which  having  exploded  the  Opinion  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  does  disclaim  the  use  of  the  Word  Missa  in  Modern, 
though  not  in  the  Ancient  Sense.  Indeed  in  the  First  Edition  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  name  of  the  Mass 
(as  the  Liturgy  was  then  commonly  called)  was  retained.  But 
when  men  who  were  leavened  with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Papists  de- 
torted  it  to  a  wrong  sense,  it  seemed  good  to  the  Bishops,  that  in  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Liturgy  it  should  be  omitted."  (From  Bishop 
Cosin's  notes  communicated  by  Dr.  Pickering  in  Nicholl's  Additional 
Notes  to  Common  Prayer,  p.  36.  See  his  notes  also  in  pp.  45,  48, 
50,  51,  53.  See  also  Cosin's  Works,  Anglo-Cath.  Library,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
301,  302.) 


Note  S,  p.  452. 

See  note  on  No.  i.,  pp.  31-2.  In  the  Canons  sanctioned  by  Con- 
vocation in  1040  (see  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  viii.,  pp.  181 — 
188)  is  the  following :  "  We  declare  that  the  situation  of  the  holy 
table  doth  not  imply  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  esteemed  &  proper  altar, 
whereon  Christ  is  again  really  sacrificed ;  but  it  is  and  may  be  called 
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an  altar  by  us,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  primitive  Church  called  it 
an  altar,  and  in  no  other.''  (See  Cardwell's  Sjmodalia,  vol.  i.,  p.  405, 
and  Humphry's  "  Student's  Common  Prayer,"  pp.  124-5,  and 
Andrewes's  Minor  Works.    Oxford  Edit.,  p.  20.) 

In  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  80,  the  changes  in  our  Services  made 
by  our  Reformers  are  regarded  as  "  a  talcing  from  us  of  part  of  our 
ancient  inheritance — a  withdrawal  of  our  higher  privileges — a 
thrusting  us  aside,  and  bidding  us  to  take  the  lower  place,  the  posi- 
tion of  suppliants,  and  to  4  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar. 
And  in  this  sense,  the  substitution  of  the  term  '  Table,' '  Holy  Table,' 
etc.,  for  that  of  '  Altar,'  is  a  strong  instance  of  this  our  judicial 
humiliation.  For  what  is  this  but  to  say,  that  the  higher  mysteries, 
which  the  word  '  Altar '  represents,  are  partially  withdrawn  from 
view?"  (See  Essa}-s  on  the  Church,  p.  152.  See  also  Cudworth's 
Discourse  concerning  Lord's  Supper,  ch.  v.,  pp.  27,  28  ;  Edit.  1070.) 


Note  T,  p.  453. 

Compare  the  following : — "  We  believe  that,  as  in  heaven,  Christ, 
our  Great  High  Priest,  ever  offers  Himself  before  the  Eternal  Father, 
pleading  by  His  presence  His  Sacrifice  of  Himself  once  offered  on 
the  cross  ;  so  on  earth,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  same  body,  once 
for  all  sacrificed  for  us,  and  that  same  blood,  once  for  all  shed  for  us, 
sacramentally  present,  are  offered  and  pleaded  before  the  Father  by 
the  Priest,  as  our  Lord  ordained  to  be  done  in  Remembrance  of 
Himself,  when  He  instituted  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  His  body  and 
blood."    (Declaration  of  the  twenty-one  Priests.) 

On  this  portion  of  the  Declaration,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
commended  to  the  reader's  careful  attention. 

"To  all  .  .  .  that  possibly  can  be  advanced,  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  Christ  our  Lord  renews  His  offering  of  Himself,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  St.  Paul*  knew  all  (to  say  the  least) 

*  Pnestat  Apostolum  dc  Sacrificio  Christi  disputantern  audire.  Ille  cnim  nobis  omnem 
facile  scrupulum  cximet  ex  ammo.  Ille  igitur  primum  instituens  comparationem  inter 
Sacrificium  Christi  et  Sacrificium  Aaronicum,  ait  sub  lege  nccesse  fuisse  sacrificium 
offerrc  xa.9  >}^£pay,  Christo  vero  nihil  opus  esse  id  facere,  quia  id  pncstitit  t^awa^. 
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that  we  can  possibly  know  concerning  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  sacri- 
ficial acts  in  heaven,  and  concerning  the  conditions  of  His  Human 
Personality.  And  yet  he, knowing  these  things,  distinctly  denies  any 
iteration  of  the  offering  of  Christ  Himself,  and  no  less  distinctly 
affirms  the  unity,  and  ever-enduring  efficacy,  of  that  offering." 
(Rev.  W.  B.  Marriott  in  correspondence  with  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter. 
Rivingtons.    Part  i.,  pp.  53-4.) 

"In  all  Scripture, '  nothing  is  said '  of  any  prolongation  of  the  one 
act  of  oblation.  How,  therefore,  can  we  be  justified  in  deciding, 
upon  imperfect  analogies  founded  on  the  symbols  of  the  Levitical 
system,  that  the  oblation  of  Christ  Himself  was  '  prolonged,'  and  is 
now  being  prolonged  or  perpetuated  (as  an  act)  of  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture declares  with  the  utmost  possible  emphasis,  that  it  was  once 
made,  in  past  time,  and  once  for  all  ?"    (Ibid.  Part  ii.,  p.  60,  note.) 

"  Bingham*  shows  that  the  word  sacrificium  was  anciently  applied 
to  the  entire  service  as  applicable  to  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer 
and  praise,  and  other  devotions.  Bingham  says,  '  Every  part  of 
divine  worship  had  the  name  of  sacrifice,  and  not  only  the  service  of 
the  altar.  For  they  commonly  call  their  evening  hymns  and  prayers 
by  the  name  of  the  evening  sacrifice.'  "  (Blakeney's  Common 
Prayer,  p.  312.) 

It  maybe  added  that  Bingham  declares  of  the  "power  to  offer 
Christ's  body  and  blood  really  upon  the  altar,  as  a  propitiatory 

Heb.  vii.  27.  Quod  qua  ratione  ab  oo  dici  potucrit  baud  cquidcm  intclbgo,  si  quotidie 
Cbristi  sacrificium  itcrandiun  est.  Quid  enim?  Hoccinc  vitiosum  fuit  per  se  in  sacri- 
ficiis  Icgalibus  quod  tarn  srepe  rcpetita  sunt  ?  Id  si  ita  est,  vitium  idem  in  sacrificio 
Cbristi  barret.  Ideone  id  rcprebendit  in  sacrificiis  legabbus,  quia  in  iis  imperfectionem 
virtutis  et  efficacitatis  arguit  ?  Id  ipsum  in  sacrificio  Cbristi  Culpari  potest." 

(Syntagma  Thesium  Theologicarum  in  academia  Salmuricnsi  disputatarum,  sub  prae- 
sidio  Ludovi  Capelli,  Mosis  Amyraldi.   Part  iii.  Salmurii,  1665.) 

*  "Under  which  name  [the  Christian  Sacrifice]  first  know,  that  the  Ancient  Church 
understood  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  mere  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  the  whole  Sacred  Action,  or  Solemn  Service  of  the  Church  assembled,  whereof  this 
Sacred  Mystery  was  then  a  prime  and  principal  part,  and  as  it  were  the  Pearl  or  Jewel 
of  that  Ring."    (Mede's  Works,  p.  356.   Edit.  1677.) 

[It  will  be  understood,  I  hope,  that  extracts  given  in  these  notes  from  the  writings  of 
Mede  and  others,  who  have  been  appealed  to  as  teachers  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  in 
former  years,  are  not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  misleading  the  reader,  and  giving  a  one- 
sided view  of  their  doctrine  ;  but  (partly  at  least)  for  the  sake  of  shewing,  how  entirely 
distinct  is  the  teaching  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  teachers  of  high  sacrificial  doctrine 
from  the  teaching  of  those  who  now  maintain  the  Real  Objective  Presence.] 
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sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead"  that  it  is  "such  a  notion  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  as  no  ancient  author  or  ritual  ever  mentions." 
(Antiquities.    Book  ii.,  c.  xix.,  Lect.  xv.,  vol.  i.,  p.  269.) 

"  We  with  the  ancient  Fathers  assert  and  teach,  that  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  among  the  ancients  there  was  no* 
other  oblation  made  for  the  Living  and  the  Dead,  but  only  that  the 
Priest  or  Presbyter  standing  before  the  holy  Table,  prayed  to  God 
for  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  Passion  and  Death." 
(From  Bishop  Cosin's  notes,  communicated  by  Dr.  Pickering,  in 
Nicholls's  Additional  Notes,  p.  51.) 

Courayer  quotes  from  St.  Augustine  the  words  u  Hujus  Sacrificii 
Caro  et  Sanguis  ante  adventuin  Christi  per  victimas  similitudinuni 
promittebatur  ;  in  passione  Christi  per  ipsam  veritatem  reddebatur, 
post  adscensum  Christi  per  Sacramentum  Memo  rue  celebratur  :"  and 
then  he  adds  (and  the  statement  as  coming  from  a  Roman  Catholic t 

*  "Blood,  unbloodily  shed  1  You  speak  monsters,  if.  Hart,  unless  you  mean  by  [un- 
bloodily]  not  truly,  and  in  deed,  but  sacramental! y.    For  then  you  say  well,  that  His 

blood  is  shed,  when  we  show  His  death,  and  remember  the  shedding  of  it  This 

is  the  most  that  you  can  make  of  the  Fathers,  although  it  be  granted  that  they  called 
their  celebrating  of  the  Lord's  Supper  an  unbloody  sacrifice  in  respect  of  the  bloodysacri- 
fice  of  Christ  which  he  offered  on  the  cross.  Much  less  make  they  for  you,  if  they  called 
it  not  so  in  respect  of  His  sacrifice,  but  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jews.  Which  is  the  more 
likely  that  they  did,  because  they  called  their  prayers  and  their  very  worship  of  God 
unbloody  too  :  no  doubt  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jewish  worship,  which  offered  bloody 
sacrifices.  For  as  Saint  Paul  .  .  .  calleth  it  reasonable.  ...  so  the  Fathers  called  it 
reasonable  and  unbloody,  to  the  same  effect."  (Siimmc  of  Conference  between  John 
Rainolds  and  John  Hart,  pp.  537,  538.   London,  1598.) 

"  Suare*:  the  Jesuit  denies  any  proper  breaking  of  the  body  in  the  Mass.  .  .  .  Besides, 
the  Church  of  Rome  hath  left  out  of  her  Mass  the  word  (broken)  used  in  the  Institution ; 
■and  Jansenius,  a  Papist,  gives  the  reason  why  it  is  left  out,  Ne  esset  locus  absurdw  intelh- 
gentiw,  qua  quis  exist i marc  possit  vcre  frangi  Corpus  Christi  ;  that  is,  lest  any  should 
•absurdly  think,  that  Christ's  body  could  be  truly  broken.  And  as  to  any  proper  shedding 
of  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  Bellarmine  himself  disowns  it:  saith  he,  Sanguis  Christi  in 

Missa  non  reipsa  egreditur  de  corpore  And  this  is  as  much  as  any  Protestant 

can  say,  in  dissolving  this  Argument;  for  if  breaking,  and  shedding  of  blood  in  the 
Supper,  is  to  be  taken  improperly,  then  is  the  Supper  but  an  improper  Figurative  Sacri- 
fice, representative  of  the  true  proper  sacrifice,  which  we  Protestants  grant."  (Mornin 
Exercise  against  Popery,  pp.  809,  810.   London,  1G75.) 

+  Sec  also  Bishop  of  Condom  as  quoted  in  Hickes's  Treatises,  vol.  hi.,  p.  2G3.  "  Plcrique 
Pontificii  statuunt,  Missam  esse  sacrificium   externum,  risibile,  propric  sic  dictum, 

adeoque  propitiatorium.    Sed  Gropperus  Wicelius,  Sidonius   Afissam 

tantum  pro  rcpra?sentatiro  et  commemoratire  sacrificio  habendum  esse  docuerunt.'' 
(Gerhard's  Confcssio  Catholica,  ii.,  p.  1018.   Jena,  1661.) 
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is  most  observable)  "  It  is  thus  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 

Fathers  have  expressed  themselves  St.  Ignatius,  Tertullian, 

St.  Cyprian,  and  so  many  others,  do  not  acknowledge  a  Sacrifice  in 
the  celebration  of  our  Mysteries  in  any  other  sense ;  which  led  St. 
Ambrose  to  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  really  offers  Himself  for  us  in 
heaven  to  His  Father,  but  that  upon  our  altars  He  is  offered  only  in 
image:  Hie  in  imagine,  ibi  in  reritate."  (On  English  Orders,  Oxford 
Edit.,  pp.  224,  225.  See  S.  C.  Malan's  ';  The  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,"  pp.  65 — 109.) 

The  following  is  from  Bishop  Bilson  : — "Philander  [Jesuit"  As 
though  the  ancient  fathers  did  not  also  say  that  Christ  is  daily  offered 
in  the  Church.  Thcophilus  [Christian]  Not  in  the  substance,  which  is* 

"  Dicunt,  Christi  sacrificium  non  tantum  verbis,  sed  et  aim  Hi  actione,  puta  Jlissali 
sacrificio,  quod  tamcn  idem  cum  crucis  sacrificio  sit,  debcrc  reprwsentari.  At  si  Missa 
est  tantum  reprsesentatio  ac  similitudo  sacrificii  Christi  in  ara  crucis  oblati,  quomodo 
identitas  sacrificii  crucis  et  sacrificii  Missatici,  quam  Concilium  Tridentinum  statuit, 
locum  habebit I"    (Ibid,  p.  1022.) 

*  "  Christ  is  offered  in  this  Sacred  Supper,  not  Hypostatically,  as  the  Papists  would 
have  Him  (for  so  He  was  but  once  offered)  but  commemorativcly  only.  .  .  .  That  this, 
and  no  other,  offering  of  Christ  m  the  blessed  Eucharist  the  Ancient  Church  ever  meant 
or  intended,  I  am  now  to  shew  by  authentical  Testimonies  In  a  word,  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Christians  is  nothing  but  that  one  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  once  offered  on  the  cross, 
again  and  again  commemorated."  (Mode's  Works,  pp.  376,  378.  Edit.  1677.) 

"  Passio  domini  est  (ut  inquit  Cyprianus)  sacrificium  quod  offcrimus,  id  est,  quod 
offerendo  representamus,  memores  illius  unici  et  summi  sacrificii,  et  sanctae  immolationis 
in  cruce  facta?.  Immolatur  ergo  Christus  in  altari,  sod  sacramentaliter  et  mystice,  quia 
in  sacramento  rccordatio  illius  fit,  quod  factum  est  semel."  ("  Euchiridion  Christians 
institutionis  "  printed  with  "  Canones  Concil :  Prov  :  Coloniensis,  sub  Reverendiss  :  D. 
Hermanno  Archiepis  :  anno  1536."  Fo.  cvi.  a.  Colo  :  1538.) 

"  Immolatio  qua?  manibus  sacerdotis  fit,  Christi  passio  vocatur,  non  rei  veritatc,  sod 
significandi  mysterio,  nec  hac  immolatione  majis  quam  esu  corporis  dominici  occiditur 
Christus."   (Ibid,  fo.  cvi.,  a.) 

"  I  have  already  produced  the  testimonies  where  the  fathers  make  what  is  distributed 
in  the  Eucharist  to  be  without  life  or  sense,  which  can  be  true  of  nothing  else  but  of  the 
bread  and  wine  The  same  is  also  evidently  proved  from  another  common  asser- 
tion of  the  fathers,  '  that  Christ  offered  the  same  oblation  with  Melchizedec'  St. 
Cyprian,  lib.  ii.,  Epist.  3,  4  Quis  magis  sacerdos  Dei  summi,  quam  Dominus  noster  Jesus 
Christus,  qui  sacrificium  Deo  Patri  obtulit  hoc  idem  quod  Melchiscdec  obtulerat,  id  est 
pancm  et  vinum,  suum  scilicet  corpus  et  sanguinem.'  Which  indeed  the  vine  and  bread 
was  by  ltEPRKSEXTATiox  ;  but  if  you  understand  this  of  proper  flesh  and  blood  offered 
in  the  Eucharist,  then  it  is  not  the  same  oblation  with  that  of  Melchisedec."  (Full 
view  of  the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Ancient  Church  relating  to  the  Eucharist,, 
pp.  101—103,  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Patrick,  see  Hickes's  Treatises,  vol.  iii.,  pp.. 
263,  264.   Angl.-Cath.  Lib.) 
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your  error,  but  in  signification,  which  is  their  doctrine  and  ours. 
Take  their  interpretation  with  their  words,  and  they  make  nothing 

for  your  local  and  external  offering  of  Christ  '  What  other 

thing,'  saith  Prosper,  'is  thereby  designed,  than  the  offering  of  the 
Lord's  body  on  the  cross,  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood  from  His 
side  ?  .  .  .  Then  if  the  death  of  Christ  be  the  sacrifice  which  the 
Church  offereth,  it  is  evident  that  Christ  is  not  only  sacrificed^it  this 
table,  but  also  crucified;  and  crucified  in  the  self-same  sort  and  sense 
that  He  is  sacrificed ;  but  no  man  is  so  mad  as  to  defend  that  Christ  is 
really  put  to  death  in  these  mysteries  :  ergo  neither  is  He  really  sacri- 
ficed under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  :  which  tiling  yourselves  have 
lately  ventered  and  rashly  presumed  without  all  antiquity.  The 
Catholic  Fathers  I  can  assure  you  say,  Christ  is  offered  and  Christ 
is  crucified  in  the  Lord's  Supper  indifferently. "  (Bishop  Bilson, 
True  Difference  between  Christian  Subjection  and  Unchristian  Rebel- 
lion, Edit.  1585,  pp.  690,  691.) 

"  The  contradiction  of  the  Trent  Fathers  is  here  very  remarkable. 
'  Christ,'  say  they,  '  who,  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  offered  Himself  in 

"  Of  all  the  Early  Fathers,  none,  perhaps,  are  so  full  and  emphatic  on  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Eucharist  as  Cyprian  .  .  .  [after  quotation.]  The  purport  of  this  pas- 
sage is  to  represent  the  Eucharist  as  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  and  nothing  more.  And 
the  same  is  expressed  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  still  more  unequivocally." 
(Professor  J.  J.  Blunt  on  the  Early  Fathers,  pp.  461,  462. ) 

"  The  Fathers  named  their  offering,  a  sacrifice,  not  properly  hut  by  a  figure  :  meaning 
the  death  of  Christ  (our  only  very,  sovereign,  true,  and  proper  sacrifice)  to  be  represented 
there,  in  a  mystery,  not  executed  in  deed.  ...  So  doth  Cyprian  treat  of  the  offering  of 

Christ  So  doth  Chrysostom  So  the  same  Ambrose.  ...  So  Austin  .... 

Finally  Euscbius  (who  may  serve  also  to  declare  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
"whereof  he  was  apart)  doth  by  the  very  name  of  unbloody  sacrifices  witness  his  agreement 
therein  with  the  rest.  For  he  calleth  our  remembrances  and  representations  of  the  death 
of  Christ  in  celebrating  the  sacraments  of  His  body  and  blood,  though  sacrifices,  for  the 
likeness  :  yet  unbloody,  for  the  difference  :  to  show  that  Christ  is  not  sacrificed  in  them 
truly  and  properly  (for  then  must  His  blood  be  shed,  as  it  was,  when  He  suffered  death) 
hut  only  by  way  of  a  sacrament,  and  mystery,  wherein  the  true  sacrifice  is  set  forth  be- 
fore us,  and  remembered  by  us."  (The  Summe  of  the  Conference  between  John  Eainolds 
and  John  Hart,  p.  536.   London,  1598. ) 

"  This  was  one  reason  why  the  Ancients  called  the  action  a  sacrifice  .  .  .  because  it  doth 
represent  the  Sacrifice  which  Christ  once  offered.  It  is  a  figure  of  His  Death  which  we 
commemorate,  unto  which  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  (as  a  learned  man  conceives)  hath  a 
reference,  when  he  saith  to  the  Galatians,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  set  forth  evidently  before 
their  eyes,  crucified  among  them.  They  saw  (as  it  were)  His  Sacrifice  on  the  cross,  it 
was  so  lively  figured  in  this  Sacrament."  (Bishop  Patrick's  Mensa  Mystica,  p.  14. 
London,  1717.) 
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a  bloody  sacrifice,  is  now  this  true  propitiatory  Sacrifice  in  the  Mass, 
made  by  Himself.  He  is  one  and  the  same  sacrifice ;  and  one  and 
the  same  offerer  of  that  sacrifice,  by  the  ministry  of  His  priests,  who 
then  offered  Himself  on  the  cross.'  So  then,  they  say,  that  Christ 
offered  up  that  sacrifice  then,  and  this  now :  St.  Paul  says  He  offered 
up  that  sacrifice,  and  no  more.  St.  Paul  says  our  High  Priest  needs 
not  to  offer  daily  sacrifice  :  they  say  these  daily  sacrifices  must  be 
offered  by  Him.  St.  Paul  says,  that  He  offered  Himself  but  once 
for  the  sins  of  the  people :  they  say  He  offers  Himself  daily  for  the 
sins  of  quick  and  dead.  And,  if  the  Apostle,  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, foresaw  this  error,  and  would  purposely  forestall  it,  he  could 
not  speak  more  directly,  than  when  he  saith,  We  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all,  etc.,  etc. 
(Bishop  Hall's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  259.    Edit.  Pratt,  1808.)* 

*  "  Christus  illic  tantum  offertur,  ubi  patitur,  sanguinem  effundit,  moritur  :  haec  enim 
{equipollent.  Probatur.  IVam  Paulus  Hebr :  9  sic  inquit :  Ncque  ut  saepe  offerat  seme- 
tipsum,  etc.,  alioquin  oportebat  eum  frequenter  pati  ab  origine  mundi.  Ergo  offerre 
Christum  est  pati  Christum  :  nam  Paulus  Christi  oblationem  nine  probat  unicam  esse 
oportere,  quod  semel  tantum  est  mactatus.  Ergo  illic  solum  offertur,  ubi  moritur  :  nam 
oblatio  mortem  sequitur.  Tunc  enim  perficitur  oblatio,  quum  id  quod  offertur  occisum 
est. 

Christus  non  potest  ultra  mori,  pati,  sanguinem  fundere.   Eo.  6.    Christus  qui  resur- 
rexit  a  mortuis,  ultra  non  moritur,  mors  illi  ultra  non  dominatur,  nam  quod  mortuus  e 
peccato  mortuus  est,  ct  hoc  semel :  quod  autem  vivit,  vivit  Deo. 

Ergo  Christus  ultra  offerri  non  potest,  mori  enim  non  potest. 

Nunc  te  hujus  admoneo,  ne  mihi  ullas  istarum  propositionum  inexcussam  transilias. 
Id  si  feceris,  nunquam  ex  sacramento  Eucharistiae  oblationem  facies,  etiam  si  patrum 
testimonia  terra  marique  advehas." 

("Adversus  Hieronymum  Emscrum  Canonis  Missse  assertorem  Huldrychi  Zuinglii 
Antibolon."  Zurich,  Christopher  Frosehover,  1523.  Under  "  Missa  " — "Secundo  sic 
accipe  "  i.,  ii.,  hi.    The  book  is  without  pagination.) 

"  Christus  semel  sc  pro  nobis  obtulil :  id  est,  semel  pro  nobis  mortuus  est.   Nam  h' 
est  offcre,  ut  Christus  oblatus  est.   Et  nos  dicimus  per  manum  sacerdotis  semper  offerri. 
Quod  si  verum  est,  ct  illud  verurn  esse  oportet :  Christum  per  sacerdotis  manum  semper 
mori."    (Oswald  Myconius,  Ad  Sacerdotes  Helvetia;  suasoi'ia,  p.  18  ;  Zurich,  1523.) 
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Note  U,  p.  453. 

The  animus  of  tins  change  is  yet  more  striking  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  just  the  same  process  taking  place  in  the  Ordinal. 
Our  Reformers  were  wont  to  argue  against  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
from  the  silence  of  Scripture,  adverting,  sometimes,  especially  to  the 
fact  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  containing  nothing  of  what  (in  the 
Romish  view)  is  the  highest  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  may  argue  that  our  Pra}Ter  Book  is,  in  this  as  in  other  matters 
also,  like  the  Scriptures.  And  we  may  ask  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  a 
whole,  where  is  one  word  of  the  mass,  either  name  or  thing  ?  And 
we  may  specially  advert  to  our  Ordinal,  containing  a  long  and  very 
solemn  address  touching  those  matters  which  pertain  to  the  office  to 
the  Christian  ministry;  and  ask  where  is  one  word  of  offering 
sacrifice  ? 

And  not  only  so ;  but  we  must  direct  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  perfect  silence  in  the  Ordinal,  like  the  silence  in  our  Com- 
munion Service,  comes  of  the  clearing  work  of  our  Reformers. 
Once  that  was  conspicuously  present,  which  now  (thanks  to  the 
Reformation)  is  conspicuously  absent.    Dr.  Blakeney  writes : — 

"  The  Medieval  Ordinal  contained  the  following  passages.  I  give 
the  translation : — 

'  It  belongeth  to  a  priest  to  offer' 

How  did  the  Reformers  deal  with  this  ?    They  struck  it  out. 

'  Bless  and  sanctify,  O  Lord,  these  hands  of  thy  priests  in  the 
consecratioii  of  hosts  which  they  shall  offer  for  the  sins  and  negli- 
gences of  the  people.' 

How  did  the  Reformers  deal  with  this  ?    They  struck  it  out. 

'  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  Mass  for 
the  living  as  well  as  for  the  dead.' 

How  did  the  Reformers  deal  with  this  ?    They  struck  it  out. 

'  The  blessing  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  descend  upon  you,  that  you  may  be  blessed  in  the  sacerdotal 
order,  and  in  the  offering  of  propitiatory  sacrifices.' 

How  did  the  Reformers  deal  with  this?  They  struck  it  out." 
(Dr.  Blakeney,  "  Mass  in  the  Church  of  England,"  p.  20.) 

These  omissions  were  made  in  the  Ordinal  of  1540,  in  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  still  retained  the  delivery  of  the  chalice  or  cup  with  the 
bread.    (See  Liturgies  of  Edward,  P.  S.  Edit,,  p.  179.)  . 

In  1552  this  was  omitted  also,  and  only  the  delivery  of  the  Bible 
retained. 

Let  the  exhortation  in  our  Reformed  office  for  "  the  ordering  of 
Priests"  be  compared  with  the  "Admonitio  ad  Sacerdotes  "  of  the 
Sarum  Ordinal,  which  may  be  seen  in  Haskell's  Monumenta  Ritu- 
alia,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  233—236. 

Our  Reformers  were  fully  justified  in  making  these  omissions. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  "  it  will  be  specially  remarked  that  there 
is  neither  unction  of  the  head  nor  hands ;  nor  any  traditio  iiutru- 
mentorum.  It  also  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  notliing 
which  strictly  corresponds  with  the  '  Accipe  potestatem  offere  sacri- 
ficium  Deo,  missas  que  celebrare,  tarn  pro  vivis,  quam  pro  defunctis,' 
of  the  Roman  Pontifical.  The  only  direct  reference  to  the  subject  of 
sacrifice  occurs  in  the  prayer  '  O  God,  mighty  in  power,  and  un- 
searchable in  wisdom,'  in  winch  the  expression  is  irpoo-Qsptw  aoi 
Supoc  Ttoci  Qver'tetq  wvivpa.'ruia.s,  'to  offer  unto  Thee  gifts  and  spiritual 
sacrifices.'"  (Dr.  F.  G.  Lee's  Validity  of  Holy  Orders,  pp.  104,  105.) 

"  The  most  ancient  forms  of  ordination  which  exist,  common  to 
both  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  are  those  which  simply  direct  the 
consecrator  to  lay  on  his  hands,  at  the  same  time  that  he  uses  a 
prayer  or  prayers  supplicating  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
behalf  of  the  person  ordained."    (Ibid,  p.  91.) 

"  Where  has  he  learnt  that  the  Priesthood  is  conferred  by  the 
formula  which  expresses  the  power  to  sacrifice  ?  There  is  not  a 
single  word  said  of  it  in  the  Ancient  Orders  of  Service,  no  more  than 
in  the  Euchologies  and  Rituals  of  the  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  the  Copts, 
and  generally  speaking  of  all  the  Orientals.  On  this  subject  maybe 
consulted  the  collection  of  Father  Martene,  and  it  will  there  be  seen, 
that  it  is  only  since  the  eleventh  century  that  we  find  the  formula 
'  Receive  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  Mass  as 
well  for  the  living  as  for  the  dead,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ' :  a  for- 
mula which  has  been  drawn  in  only  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Chalice 
and  the  Paten  ;  and  independently  of  which  the  Priests  were  formerly 
very  validly  consecrated  in  the  Latin,  and  are  still  at  this  day  in  the 
Eastern  Church."  (Courayer  on  English  Orders,  Oxford  Edit., 
pp.  220,  221.    See  also,  pp.  216,  217,  96,  98,  100,  106,  109—116. 
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Antl  Walcott  on  English  Ordinal,  pp.  252 — 257;  also,  Blakeney  on 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  504,  595.) 

It  has  been  declared  by  a  Roman  Pontiff  (Pope  Innocent  IV.) 
"  formas  sacramentornm  post  Apostolos  esse  inventas  et  ab  Ecclesia 
ordinatas.  De  ritu  Apostolico  invenitur  in  Epist :  ad  Timotheum 
quod  manum  imponebant  ordinanclis,  et  orationem  fundebant,  aliam 
autem  form  am  non  legimus  ab  eis  servatam,  imde  credimus  quod  nisi 
essent  formse  postea  adinventoe,  sufficeret  ordinatori  dicere  sis  Sacer- 
dox  vel  aha  requipollentia  verba :  sed  subsequentibus  temporibus 
formas  quae  servantur  Ecclesia  ordinavit."  (See  Du  Pin  "  De 
antiqua  Ecclesiae  Disciplina,"  p.  354.    Edit.  Paris,  1680.) 

But  the  full  justification  of  these  omissions,  as  of  the  corresponding 
changes  in  our  Communion  Service,*  rests  upon  the  authority  of  God's 
word,  by  which  our  Reformers  learnt  to  condemn  the  sacrifices  of 
Masses  as  "blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits." 

"  Vos  aliud  cerebri  vestri  figmentum  adjecistis,  potestatem  scilicet 
offerendi  sacrificium  proprie  dictum,  et  proprie  propifiatorium  pro 
vivis  et  defunctis.  In  qua  fieri  non  potest,  ut  vos  Apostolis  succe- 
datis,  cum  nec  ipsi  (ut  postea  liquebit)  tales  fuerint  Sacerdotes,  nec 
ullum  unquam  istiusmodi  Sacerdotium  posteris  tradiderint."  (Mason's- 
Vindiciae  Ecclesise  Anglicanae.    Lib.  2,  cap.  i.,  p.  59.    Edit.  1625.) 

"  Primo,  panem  dedisse  legimus,  patinam  traclidisse  non  legimus. 
Secundo,  calicem  prrebuit  quidem,  sed  ab  libendum,  non,  (ut  vos)  ad 
sacrificandum.    Vestra  igitur  porrectio  in  Christi  facto  fundari  non 

*  "  One  thing  is  certain, — that  the  more  sacrificial  the  general  tenour  of  any  Liturgy- 
is,  the  more  confused  and  inconsistent  with  itself  it  is,  and  this  confusion  culminates  in 
the  most  Sacrificial  of  all  Liturgies,  the  Roman."  (Saddler  in  "  The  Church  and  the 
Age,"  p.  293.) 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Luther — "  Nec  quid  commodemus  illis,  vocabulum 
sacrificium  in  Canone  tolerantes,  video,  Cum  Canon  Missam  nullo  alio  vocabulo  quam 
sacrificio  depingat  atque  describat,  ita  ut  omnes  oculati  videant  et  fateri  cogantur, 
Missam  esse  sacrificium.  Inter  ca;tera  enim,  htecquoque  yerba  expi-essc  ponuntur,  ut 
Deusejusmodi  Sacramenti  Sacrificium,  per  manus  Sacupsancti  Angeli  sui  adthronum  et 
sedem  Majestatis  Divinae  perferri  jubcat,  quod  licet  torqueant,  et  glossis  suis,  ut  volent, 
emolhant :  tamen  intelligi  locus  istc  non  potest  de  memoria  aut  recordatione  Christi,  id 
quod  per  conciones  fieri  necesse  est.  An  vero  huic  blasphemia)  subscribercmus,  quae  in 
Eodem  Canone  rogatur  et  petitur,  ut  Deus  hostiam  sanguinis  ac  carnis  Christi  gratam 
habeat,  quasi  vero  Christo  apud  Patrem  suum  coelcstcm  Sacrificuh  interccssione  et  depre- 
catione  opus  sit  ?  Quod  cum  sit  dietu  et  auditu  horrendum,  quanam  Conscientia  in  tarn 
faedam  Christi  contumeUam  consentiremus  1 "  (Luther  in  "  Ilistoria  Comitiorum 
m.d.xxx.   Augusta?  Celebratorum."   Frankfort-on-Oder,  1597,  vol.  iii.,  fos.  53,  54.) 
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potest.  .  .  .  Spiritus  Sanctus  solius  meminit  Impositionk  manuum, 
nequae  ullius  praeterea  cseremonise,  in  Episcoporum  ordinatione  ab 
Apostolis  adhibitae,  uspiam  in  Scripturis  fit  mentio  :  cum  hac  tamen 
manuum  impositione,  gratiam  ordinato  collatmn  esse  testatur  Spiritus 
sanctus.  Hanc  igitur,  ut  signum  ordinis  sensibile,  et  Symbolum 
gratise  amplectimur :  reliquas  vero  cseremonias,  lmmano  ingenio  exco- 
gitatas,  tanto  honore  non  dignamur :  hanc  gloriam  (quanta  quanA 
est)  sola  Impositio  manuum  suo  sibi  quasi  jure  ^dndicat."  (Mason' 
Vindicise  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  lib.  ii.,  c.  15,  p.  218.  See  also  Pear- 
son's Minor  Theological  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  291 — 299;  Edit.  Clmrton, 
1844.) 


Note  V,  see  p.  454. 

"The  blessed  Sacrament,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "is  the  same  th' 
now  as  it  was  in  the  institution  of  it ;  but  Christ  did  not  really  giv 
His  natural  body  in  the  natural  sense,  when  He  ate  His  last  suppe 
therefore,  neither  does  He  now.    The  first  proposition  is,  beyo 
all  dispute,  certain,  evident,  and  confessed.    Hoc  facite  convinces  i 
'This  do  ':  what  Christ  did,  His  disciples  are  to  do.  I  assume  Chri 
did  not  give  His  natural  body  properly  in  the  Last  Supper,  thereto- 
neither  does  He  now.  The  assumption  I  prove  by  divers  argumen 

"First,  if  He  then  gave  His  natural  body,  then  it  was  naturaU 
broken,  and  His  blood  was  actually  poured  forth  before  His  passio ~ 
.  .  .  Now  these  words  were  spoken  either  properly  and  naturally  (an 
then  they  were  not  true,  because  His  body  was  yet  whole,  His  bio 
still  in  the  proper  channels) ;  or  else  it  was  spoken  in  a  figurativ 
and  sacramental  sense,  and  so  it  was  true  (as  all  the  words  whic 
our  blessed  Saviour  spoke);  for  that  which  He  then  ministered  w 
the  Sacrament  of  His  passion. 

"  Secondly,  if  Christ  gave  His  body  in  the  natural  sense  at  the  L 
Supper,  then  it  was  either  a  sacrifice  propitiatory,  or  it  was  not ; — i 
it  was  not,  then  it  is  not  now,  and  then  their  dream  of  the  Mass 
vanished  ;  if  it  was  propitiatory  at  the  Last  Supper,  then  God  wa 
reconciled  to  the  world,  and  mankind  was  redeemed  before  the  passio 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  which  therefore  would  have  been  needless  an 
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ineffectual ;  so  fearful  are  the  consequences  of  this  strange  doc- 
trine." (Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Real  Presence,"  Sect,  vii.,  1 ;  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  00,  67.) 

It  was  hotly  disputed  (according  to  Sarpi)  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
whether  or  not  Christ  offered  himself  in  His  Supper.  One  part  said 
He  did  not  offer  ;  "  and  for  proof  hereof,  they  said  that  the  oblation 
of  the  Cross  would  hare  been  superfluous,  because  mankind  would 
hare  been  redeemed  by  that  of  the  Supper,  which  went  before." 
Sarpi,  Edit.  1570,  p.  510.)  The  Bishop  of  Veglia  "  told  them  .... 
he  that  maintaineth  a  propitiatory  sacri  fice  in  the  Supper,  must  needs 
confess  that  by  it  we  are  redeemed,  and  not  by  His  death."  This 
Bishop,  we  are  told,  "  persuaded  so  many,  that  it  was  almost  the 
common  opinion,  not  to  make  mention  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
offered  by  Christ  in  the  Supper."  (Ibid,  p.  519.)  When  the  decree 
was  passed  declaring  that  Christ  "  corpus  et  sangninem  suum  sub 
speciebus  panis  et  vini  Deo  Patri  obtulit,"  (Sessio  xxii.,  caput  1,) 
"three  and  twenty  bishops  did  contradict."  (Ibid,  p.  530.) 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  sacrament  should  be  a  very  sacrifice. 
For  neither  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  which  prophesied  the  sacrificing 
of  Cln-ist,  neither  yet  our  redemption,  was  fulfilled  that  night.  For 
if  the  Scriptures  and  prophecies  were  then  fulfilled,  and  we  then  re- 
deemed, Christ  died  on  the  morrow  in  vain  He  bled  as  fresh 

on  the  morrow  as  He  had  bled  then  nothing  at  all  The 

sacrament  was  that  night,  no  doubt,  but  a  description  of  His  passion 
to  come ;  as  it  is  now  a  memorial  of  His  passion  past."  (Tyndale's 
Doctrinal  Treatises,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  371.) 

M  The  suffering  which  He  specified  by  the  breaking  of  His  body 
and  shedding  of  His  blood  was  not  present,  but  the  next  day  on  the 
cross.  If  you  teach  that  Christ's  blood  was  really  shed  at  the  table 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  you  must  put  Him  twice  to  death,  and  make 
the  later  death  which  was  on  the  cross  to  be  utterly  idle.  For  where 
remission  (of  sin)  is,  there  needeth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  If  the 
remission  of  sins  were  obtained  by  the  actual  shedding  of  Christ's 
blood  at  His  last  supper,  His  death  and  cross  the  next  day  were 
superfluous."  (Bishop  Bilson's  "  True  Difference,"  etc.,  p.  070 ;  Edit. 
1585.) 

"  Their  Jesuit  Salmeron  is  permitted  to  write,  that  the  oblation  of 
Christ  in  His  last  supper  (which  the  Romanists  hold  to  have  been 
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satisfactory  and  propitiatory)*  did  not  receive  any  efficacy  or  virtue 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross."  (Bishop  Morton's  "  Catholic  Appeal," 
lib.  ii.,  ch.  7,  sect.  17,  p.  187  ;  Edit.  1010.) 

"  You  say  we  have  renounced  your  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  If  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  he  the  same  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  we 
attribute  more  unto  it  than  yourselves  ;  we  place  our  whole  hope  of 

salvation  in  it  '  By  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever 

them  that  are  sanctified.'  Surely  you  cannot  think  that  Clnist  did 
actually  sacrifice  Himself  at  His  last  Supper  (for  then  He  had  re- 
'deemed  the  world  at  His  Last  Supper ;  then  His  subsequent  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross  had  been  superfluous) ;  nor  that  the  priest  now  doth 
more  than  Christ  did  then."  (Archbishop  Bramhall :  Works.  Anglo- 
Cath.  Library,  vol.  i.,  p.  54.) 

"  Christ  himself  did  not  sacrifice  on  the  table,  but  on  the  cross : 
for,  if  the  sacrifice  which  He  offered  in  His  supper  were  perfect  and 
fully  propitiatory,  what  needed  He  to  die  afterward?  Wherefore 
was  His  blood  shed  upon  the  Cross,  wliich  (by  His  transubstantiated 
"blood,  not  yet  shed)  had  formerly  redeemed  the  world  ?  .  .  .  .  What 
•can  either  be  spoken  or  conceived,  more  plain  than  those  words  of 
God,  once  offered,  one  sacrifice,  one  oblation  ?  .  .  .  .  We  will  remember 
this  holy  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  Cassander  well  advises,  and  celebrate 
it  with  a  thankful  heart :  we  will  not  repeat  it."  (Bishop  Hall :  Works, 
vol.  ix.,p.  0?  ;  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

*  Dr.  George  Hickes  says  of  Prayer  "  that  is  propitiatory  too"  (Treatises,  vol.  i.,  p. 
109,  Ang.-Cath.  Libr.)  ;  and  so  Cassander  had  spoken.  (See  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  278.)  But 
such  language,  it  seems  to  me,  {wed  in  such  connexion)  can  only  tend  to  make  confusion 
in  men's  minds,  and  to  draw  together  in  men's  conceptions,  things  which  are  (and  should 
always  be  regarded  as)  as  far  distant  as  heaven  from  earth.  If  propitiation  is  a  reality, 
which  for  its  making  demanded  the  Death  and  Blood-shedding  of  the  Son  of  God,  why 
should  we  desire  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  belongs  properly  to  His  work 
(in  its  shadow  before  its  accomplishment,  but  since  in  its  reality  alone)  so  as  to  cover  and 
overlap  the  doings  or  offerings  or  cryings  of  the  sinful  and  polluted  worms  of  earth  ? 

Bishop  Bull  says — "  The  meaning  of  it  [the  Trent  proposition]  must  necessarily  be 
this,  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  again  offered  up  to  God 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men.  Which  is  an  impious  profanation,  deroga- 
tory to  the  one  full  satisfaction  of  Christ  made  by  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  contrary  to 
express  Scripture,  (Heb.  vii.  27 ;  ix.  12,  15,  26,  28 ;  x.  12,  14.)  It  is  true  the  Eucharist  is 
frequently  called  by  the  ancient  fathers  Trpoctpopa.,  Qvoia,,  '  an  oblation,' '  a  sacrifice.' 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they  say  also  it  is  Qvaioc,  hoyixr)  xcc)  avat/xaxTO?, 
'a  reasonable  sacrifice,'  'a  sacrifice  without  blood  :'  which,  how  can  it  be  said  to  be,  if 
therein  the  very  blood  of  Christ  were  offered  up  to  God  ?"  (See  Hickes' s  Treatises,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  267  ;  Angl.-Cath.  Lib.  And  Bull's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  251.  Oxford,  1846.  See  also 
Vcron,  as  quoted  in  "  Is  Healthful  Reunion  Impossible  ?"  pp.  88,  89.) 
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"  That  which  Cassander  cites  Surely,  if  we  offer  daily,  it 

is  done  for  a  recordation  of  His  death.'  This  is  the  language  and 
meaning  of  an  iquity."  (Ibid,  p.  258.) 

"  But  further — did  our  Saviour  at  His  first  Sacrament  really  offer 
up  Himself — body  and  blood  and  life — a  true,  proper  sacrifice  to 
God,  or  did  He  not  ?  If  He  did  not,  how  shall  we  dare  to  pretend 
to  offer  Him  up  in  our  sacraments  ?  If  He  did,  as  the  Papists  say 
He  did,  to  what  purpose  did  He  afterwards  offer  himself  up  upon  the 
cross?"  (Archbishop  Sharp's  Works,  Edit.  Oxford,  1829,  vol.  v.,  p. 
19!).) 

"  Christ  can  be  no  more  offered,  as  the  doctors  and  priests  of  the 
Roman  paity  fancy  it  to  be,  and  vainly  think  that  every  time  they 
say  Mass  they  offer  up  and  sacrifice  Christ  anew,  as  properly  and 
truly  as  He  offered  up  Himself  in  His  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  And 
this*  is  one  of  the  points  of  doctrine,  and  the  chtef  one,  whereof  the 
Popish  Mass  consisteth,  abrogated  and  reformed  here  by  tlie  Church 

*  This  is  no  question  at  all  of  whether  or  not  the  Church  of  Rome  thinks  or  acknow- 
ledges her  doctrine  to  be  derogatory  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

Did  anyone  ever  suppose  that  she  professed  to  teach  that  which  would  make  void  the 
Saviour's  work  ?   Who  ever  expected  her  to  plead  guilty  to  such  a  charge  ? 

But  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  does  dero- 
gate from  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  a  question  of  whether  or  not  her  doctrine  has  been  explained  away 
by  some  and  disclaimed  by  others  among  her  Theologians. 

But  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in 
its  integrity,  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  in  its  integrity  can 
stand  together  without  collision,  can  be  accepted  and  held  together  without  being 
mutually  destructive. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  question  in  our  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  answer  which  our  Reformers  gave  :  and  as  little,  I  think,  should  there  be  as  to 
the  answer  which  our  Church  gives. 

To  say  that  the  doctrine  condemned  by  our  Church  in  Article  xxxi.,  cannot  be  the  real 
Romish  doctrine,  because  the  doctrine  there  condemned  is  a  doctrine  derogatory  to  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  is  obviously  to  beg  the  whole  question.  Nay,  is  it  not  much  more, 
is  it  not  much  the  same  as  saying  that  we  are  looking  at  the  Romish  doctrine  from  her 
own  point  of  view,  and  not  from  that  of  our  Reformed  Church  ?  Proposals  for  Peace, 
from  such  a  stand-point,  we  may  not  listen  to. 

"For  us,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "as  we  would  save  our  souls,  let  us  carefully  preserve 
them  from  the  contagion  of  Romish  superstition.  Let  us  never  fear,  that  our  discretion 
can  hate  error  too  much.  Let  us  awaken  our  holy  zeal  to  a  serious  and  fervent  opposition, 
joined  with  a  charitable  endeavour  of  reclamation. 

Shortly,  let  us  hate  their  opinions,  strive  against  their  practice,  pity  their  misguiding, 
neglect  their  censures,  labour  their  recovery,  pray  for  their  salvation."  (Bishop  Hall's 
Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  300.  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.)  See  "  Word  for  Warning  and  Defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  pp.  24  and  29."  (Macintosh.) 
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of  England,  according  to  the  express  word  of  God  Without 

shedding  of  His  blood,  and  killing  Him  over  again,  no  proper  sacri- 
fice can  be  made  of  Him  ;  which  yet  in  their  Masses  the  Roman 
priests  pretend  every  day  to  do."*    (Notes  "  supposed  to  be  made 

*  "The  Catholic  Fathers,"  -mites  Bishop  Bilson,  "  say  Christ  is  offered  and  Christ  is 
crucified  in  the  Lord's  Supper  indifferently."    (True  Difference,  p.  691.) 

Herbert  Thorndike  says — ""When  it  is  said  there  [in  the  Council  of  Trent,  cap.  ii.], 
'Quod  in  Missa  ....  Christus  ....  incruente  immolatur,' — if  it  be  meant  properly,  it  is 
a  contradiction  ;  for  that  which  hath  blood  is  not  sacrificed  but  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  it ; — if  figuratively,  it  signifies  no  more  than  that  which  I  have  said, — that  it  is  re- 
presented, commemorated,  and  offered,  as  slain."  (Thorndike's  Works,  Anglo-Cath. 
Library,  vol.  v.,  p.  615.) 

It  is  said  by  Gaspar  Contarini  that  we  offer  Christ  and  we  offer  His  Passion.  His 
words  arc — "  Missa  est  sacrificium  laudis,  est  sacrificium  gratiarum  actionis,  est  saciifi- 
cium,  quia  est  memoria  unici  illius  sacrificii,  quo  Christus  se  pro  nobis  obtulit  patri,  per 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  est  autcin  sacrificium,  quia  est  oblatio,  qua  offerimus  Christum, 
ej  usque  passionem,  ut  inquit  Augustinus  in  decimo  de  civitate  Dei,  et  totam  Ecclesiam 
per  Christum  Deo  omnipotenti,  ut  ei  inhsereamus  per  Christum,  tanquam  supremo 
omnium  bono."    (Gaspar  Contarini's  Catechcsis,  in  Works,  p.  536  ;  Paris,  1571.) 

Now  if  this  offering  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  in  such  sense  real  (and  not  only 
representative),  that  for  this  offering  of  Christ  it  is  needful  that  His  body  and  blood 
should  be  present  really  (and  not  only  representatively),  then  it  follows  that  for  the 
offering  of  His  Passion,  that  Passion  must  also  be  present  really  (and  not  only  re- 
presentatively). 

But  "  the  act  of  sacrificing  Christ  upon  the  Cross  ....  is  a  thing  consisting  of  motion 
and  action  ;  and  can  be  no  more  repeated,  than  the  present  time  can  become  the  present 
time  another  (Herbert  Thorndike's  Works,  Edit.  Anglo-Cath.  Library,  vol.  v., 

p.  547.) 

Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  following  out  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  and 
of  the  Romish  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  that  doctrine  rests,  can  be  made  to 
stop  short  of  this. 

"  By  this  doctrine,  Christ's  body  was  really  and  actually  dead  upon  the  cross,  and  so 
present  under  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  when  at  the  first  Institution  and 
Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  He  said,  '  This  is  my  body  given  or  broken  for  you.* 
And  also  ....  His  body  must  be  dead  upon  the  Cross,  and  as  so  dead  must  be  locally 
and  corporally  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  ....  Moreover,  it  must  also  follow  from 
this  doctrine,  that  the  very  material  Cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified,  and  all  the 
Instruments  of  His  death,  must  be  locally  and  corporally  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  very  soldier  that  pierced  Him  must  be  there  :  .  .  .  .  yea,  the  very  hour  of  His 
Death,  though  so  many  years  past,  and  the  place  of  His  death,  so  many  miles  distant, 
must  be  present  in  every  time  and  place  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered."  (Morning 
Exercise  against  Popery,"  p.  739  ;  London,  1675.) 

Even  some  such  contradictions  as  these  (or  something  very  like  them),  rejected  and 
repudiated  by  Romanists  themselves  (however  dcduciblo  from  their  teaching),  appear  to 
have  been  accepted  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  Lutherans  ;  who  even  regarded  their  denial 
by  Papists  as  only  defensible  upon  Zuinglian  principles,  and  as  being  in  fact  a  real 
support  to  Zuinglian  arguments  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Sacramentaries. 

Witness  the  following  : — «  Quod  in  decimo  articulo  dixcrunt,  si  modo  inibi  factum  est, 
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from  the  Collections  of  Bishop  Overall,  by  a  Friend  or  Chaplain  of 
his,"  in  Nicholls's  Additional  Notes,  p.  4(5 ;  really  Bishop  Cosin's.) 

"  Turning  to  the  explanation  of  the  Article  [Art.  xxxi.]  given  in 
Tract  90,  and  lately  repeated  by  Mr.  Medd  and  Mr.  Stuart,  by  the 
former  in  some wh  at  different  terms,  according  to  which  the  Article 
was  pointed  at  a  popular  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice,  I  think  that  the  common  prevalence  of  such  an  error, 
especially  as  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Medd,  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed  without  proof,  which  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce. But  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that  Mr.  Newman,  when 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Mass  '  being  viewed  as  independent  or  distinct 
from  the  Sacrifice  on  the  cross,  appears  to  treat  these  two  expres- 
sions, '  independent  of '  and  '  distinct  from,'  as  synonymous,  and  as 
conveying  a  meaning  which  he  calls  '  blasphemy.'  But  there  is  a 
very  wide  difference  between  the  two  things.  To  view  the  Mass  as 
independent  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  cross,  would  indeed  be  a  very 
gross  error ;  but  until  I  see  some  proof,  I  shall  continue  utterly  to 
disbelieve  that  it  is  one  into  which  any  worshipper  at  the  Mass,  even 

corpus  Christi  sine  sanguine  et  sanguinem  sine  corpore  esse  non  posse,  plane  est  rejici- 
endum  ac  repudiandum,  si  quidem  nugae  et  fabulae  ipsorum  cum  primo  fidei  nostne 
articulo.qui-DfHwf  omnipotenirm  adserit  et  confitetur,  manifesto  et  ex  diametro  pugnant. 

Deus  igitur  cum  sit  omnipotens  corpus  sine  sanguine,  et  sanguinem  sine  corpore  nobis 
praebere  potest,  vivo  nihilominus  Christo,  et  salva  corporis  ac  sanguinis  ejus  substantia. 

Secundo,  Zuinglii  et  Carolostadii  errorem  hoc  ipso  confirmant.  Si  enim  caro  sanguis- 
que  Christi  distincte  in  coena  nobis  offerri  et  exbiberi  non  possunt,  multo  minus  simul  et 
seme!  in  diver  sis  locis  esse  poterunt,  si  quidem  multo  magis  natures  est  contra  rium, 
simul  et  sent  el  in  diversis  locis  esse,  quam  hoc,  quod  nobis  corpus  solum  et  sanguis  solus 
distribuatur."  ("Apologia  Osiandri  contra Articulos  a  Pontificiis  Exhibitos,"  in  "Cseles- 
tini  Historia  Comitiorum  MDXXX.  Augusts  Cclebratoruin,"  vol.  iii.,  fo.  866;  Frankfort 
on  Oder,  1597.) 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  think  that  in  such  matters  of  faith  God  is  exalted,  and  His 
word  made  honourable,  by  refusing  to  allow  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  the  intuitions 
of  our  common  sense,  to  have  any  part  whatever  in  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
Scripture,  may  be  asked  to  observe — 

(1)  How  the  Lord  Himself  has  consecrated  the  evidence  of  our  senses  (and  that  in  very 
matter  of  His  bodily  presence),  when  He  said,  "Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  (See  Goulburn  on  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
p.  292.) 

(2)  How,  in  like  manner,  the  testimony  of  our  common  sense  (and  that  as  to  the  very 
matter  of  the  impossibility  of  the  human  body  of  Christ  being  in  more  than  one  place  at 
one  time)  is  assumed  and  consecrated  by  Revelation,  in  such  words  as  those  which  de- 
clared, "  He  is  not  here,  for  He  is  risen ;"  "  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  ma 
ye  have  not  always." 
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in  the  darkest  ages,  ever  fell.  But  though  not  independent  of,  it 
might  be  viewed  as  distinct  from,  the  Sacrifice  on  the  cross  ;  and  so 
it  is  viewed,  not  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  only,  but  by  the  Church 

of  Rome  However  correct  Mr.  Stuart  may  be  in  his  view  of 

what  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  should  be,  to  avoid  direct  collision 
with  the  Thirty-first  Article,  he  is  certainty  mistaken,  if,  when  he 
says  '  there  is  a  real  propitiatory  sacrifice,  i.e.  victim,  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, but  there  is  no  real  act  of  propitiation,'  he  conceives  himself  (as 
the  whole  context  appears  to  show)  to  be  expounding  and  not  directly 
contradicting  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  For  when,  in  Canon  1, 
De  Sacrificio  Missae,  the  Council  of  Trent  declares — '  Si  quis  dixerit 
in  Missa  non  offerri  Deo  verum  et  proprium  sacrificimn,  aut  quod 
offerri  non  sit  aliud  quam  nobis  Christum  ad  manducandum  dari 
anathema  sit ' — it  is  certain  that  sacrificium  does  not  mean  the 
victim,  but  the  act — the  same  act  which  in  Canon  iii.  is  declared  to 
be  an  'act of  propitiation:'  '  Si  quis  dixerit,  Missre  sacrificium  tantum 
esse  laudis  et  gratiarum  actionis,  aut  nudam  commemorationem  sacri- 
ficii  in  cruce  peracti  [only  a  memorial]  non  autem  propitiatorium, 
anathema  sit.'  "  (Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge,  1866,  pp.  139,  140, 
142,  143.) 

Bellarmine  distinctly  says  : — "  Non  res  ilia,  sed  rei  illius  oblatio 
proprie  sacrificium  est ;  sacrificium  enim  est  actio,  non  res  perma- 
nens."  (De  Missa,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  1054;  Edit.  Ingolstadt,  1601. 
See  also  p.  1036,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xxvii.) 

Mr.  Saddler,  therefore,  is  quite  right,  (I  think)  when  he  says  "  The 
Real  Objective  Presence  may  add  intensity  to  the  memorial  act,  but 
nothing  to  the  idea  of  Sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  is  not  a  thing  merely,  no 
matter  how  precious  or  holy,  but  an  action  performed  on  that  thing 
as  well."  (The  Church  and  the  Age,  p.  279.  See  Forbes  on  Articles, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  615,  616.) 
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Note  W.,  p.  454. 

"  Nowhere  do  the  Apostles  or  the  Apostolic  Fathers  use  the  term 
kfivt  for*  priest  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  only  <7rf£a$vTtpo<;: 
and  in  this  case  the  so-called  Apostolic  Liturgies  are  utterly  worth- 
less as  an  authority.   Even  in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Canons,  priests 

are  never  called  »epe»?,but  wpto-fivrepoi  The  Apostolic  Liturgies  of 

S.Peter,  S.Matthew,  S.John,  etc.,  and  that  of  S.  James  in  particular, 
are  quoted  for  the  terms  »ep«>$  and  Qvaiot  found  there  ;  but  no  one  can 
place  any  faith  in  them,a.s  they  have  been  so  interpolated  as  toleavef 

•  "  The  word  [Prie>t"'1  must  yet  have  two  meanings  :  the  one  7rpeo"/3t/TEpo? ,  tflC  other 
of  t£p£f?.  Whereof  the  one  is  given  by  the  Apostles  :  but  doth  not  imply  authority  to 
sacrifice. iThe  other  doth  imply  authority  to  sacrifice:  but  is  not  given  by  the  Apostles." 
(The  Summc  of  the  Conference  between  John  Rainolds  and  John  Hart,  p.  464  ;  London, 
1598.) 

"  So  exceedingly  moderate  and  prudent  was  the  Church,  that  in  the  seventh  Canon, 
1640,  it  abundantly  cautions,  lest  those  words  [priest  and  altar]  be  used  otherwise 
than  in  a  metaphorical  and  improper  attribution."  (Puller's  Moderation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  172;  Edit.  Eden.)  "In  Liturgia  Anglicana  habemus  quidem  Sacrificii 
nomen,  offerendi  verbum,  etiam  hostile  mentioncm,  sed  nihil  magis  adversatur  Missatico 
sacrificio  quam  tota  httsc  oratio."    (Ibid ;  Quotation  from  Rivet  in  Note.) 

"We  shall  not  find  in  all  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testameut 
be  called  cither  Sacerdotes  or  Saerifici.   For  that  is  attributed  wholly  and  only  unto 

unto  Christ   Objectio. — The  priesthood  after  the  fashion  of  Melchizedech  is  now 

extant   Jiesponsio. — The  history  of  the  book  of  Genesis  doth  not  record  that 

Melchizedcch  offered  bread  and  wine  unto  God,  but  that  he  brought  forth  bread  and 

wine  unto  Abraham  St.  Ambrose  doth  evidently  say,  that  these  things  were 

offered  to  Abraham,  and  not  unto  God."  (Bishop  Alley's  "Poor  Man's  Library,"  torn,  ii., 
p.  36  ft,  37  a  ;  Edit.  Day,  1565.) 
"Whatsoever  the  Scripture  speaketh  of  sacrifices  by  the  Church  now  in  the  time  of  the 

Gospel,  it  maketh  them  spiritual  Therefore  away  with  all  real  offerings  never 

mentioned  by  the  Lord  since  the  only  sufficient  sacrifice  of  His  Son  The  ilass 

*  lasteth  upon  our  Saviour  the  reproach  that  He  is  xot  the  only  Phikst  of  the  New 
Testament  which  so  expressly  taught  of  Him.  (Heb.  v.  6  ;  vii.  24.)  ....  They  say  it 
is  Christ  that  they  offer,  and  yet  they  pray  God  to  accept  it ;  which  is  absurd.  Xo  Priest 
can  do  more  in  sacrificing  for  our  sins  than  Christ  did.  But  Christ  could  not  offer  Him- 
self without  death.  Therefore  no  priest  can  do  it."  (Bishop  Babiugton's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  255,  256  ;  London,  1615.) 

+  Dr.  Darnel  concludes  his  dissertation  on  the  date  of  the  writing  of  Liturgies,  by  saying, 
"  Itaque  ex  Liturgiis  Scripts,  qua)  setatem  tulerunt,  ne  antiquissiina^  quidem  superant 
sacculum  quintum  et  quaxtum.  At  cave  confundas  quod  bene  est  distinguendum,  aliud 
sane  esse  liturgiam  componere,  aliud  earn  Uteris  consignare."  (Codex  Liturgicus,  torn, 
iv.,  Fasciculus  i.,  p.  31 ;  Leip<ic,  J853.) 

"Primis  Ecclesiie  sa?culis  sacros  illos  ritus  sola  traditione  viguisse,  extra  conti'oversiam 
esse  debet."    (Renaudot  :  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Colleetio,  torn.  i.,Dissertatio,  p.  iii.) 
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little  of  the  original  writing."  (Malan's  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — Nutt,  p.  106.  See  also  Trevor's  Sacrifice  and  Participation, 
pp.  141 — 144.  Also  Blakeney's  Common  Prayer,  pp.  310 — 317;  and 
especially  the  quotation  from  Dupin,  pp.  314 — 310.  And  Goode  on 
Eucharist,  i.,  p.  439,  sqq.  Also  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Romanism, 
Appendix,  No.  1,  pp.  517—529  ;  Edit.  1830.) 

"  In  the  terms  iTtw.vrttx;,  '  bishop,'  literally  '  overseer,'  and  wf  eo- 
@vTEpo<;,  '  elder,' by  which  the  presiding  class  in  the  Church  is  formally 
designated  in  Scripture,  we  find  the  strongest  possible  argument 
against  the  sacrificial  doctrine  in  question.  These  titles  were  selected, 
the  one  from  a  civil  office,  the  other  from  the  synagogue  or  Sanhedrim 
— both  from  an  exclusively  lay  source — as  if  on  purpose  to  guard 
against  the  persons  invested  with  them  being  confused  with  the 
J ewish  priests.  It  matters  little,  however,  whether  we  regard  these 
terms  in  the  meaning  suggested  by  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
borrowed,  or  in  that  suggested  by  themselves.  In  either  case,  they 
form  the  same  continual  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  in 
the  Holy  Communion,  involving  the  necessity  of  an  order  of  priests 
(*sf>£*V)  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it.  And  I  think  that  the  argument 
supplied  by  these  words  may  be  submitted  to  be  itself  decisive  of  the 
whole  question."  (Harris's  Claims  of  the  Priesthood,  Parker,  pp. 
56,  37.) 

The  following  quotation  is  worthy  of  special  attention : — "  The 
Apostles  did  indeed  forbear  such  terms  in  their  speeches  con- 
cerning Christian  worship,  whereof  these  your  forenamed  disputers 
can  give  us  a  reason,  Lest  that  (they  say)  the  Jeivish  Priesthood  being 
as  yet  in  force,  Christians  might  seem,  by  using  Jeivish  terms!  to  innovate 
Jeivish  rites.  Winch  is  enough  to  show  that  you  are  persuaded 
they  abstained  from  the  use  of  these  words  for  some  reason.  Yet  that 
this  could  not  be  the  reason, you  maybe  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
word  Baptism,  this  being  as  fully  Jewish,  as  was  either  the  word 
Priest,  Altar,  or  Temple ;  and  yet  used  of  the  Apostle  without  danger 
of  innovation  of  the  Jewish  manner  of  Baptisms.    Yea,  and  if  the 

Again.— "Si  non  certo, saltern  verisimiliter  concluditur,  ante  Basilii  tempora  Idturgiaa 
Gramas  Uteris  non  fuisse  eonsignatas."   (Ibid,  p.  ix.   See  also  pp.  xxx.— xxxviii. ) 

"  Preces  ipsrc  Liturgica?  quum  plerumque  sub  initium  saltern  nascentis  Ecclesia;  non 
tam  conceptis  verbis,  quam  divino  adflante  numine  ab  Apostolis  funderentur,  non  eadem 
semper  temporis  mensura  contineri  poterant."  (Zaccharia  :  "  Bibliotheca  Ritualis" 
vol.  L,  dissertatio  L,  cap.  ii.,  p.  xx. ;  Rome,  1776.   See  below  pp.  560,  561.) 
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Apostles  had  thought  the  Altar, PrUst,  Sacrifice,  to  he  essential  parts 
of  Christian  religion,  they  neither  would  nor  ought  to  have  concealed 
the  words  and  names,  lest  thereby  they  might  have  seemed  to  have 
abhorred  the  proper  characters  of  our  Christian  profession:'  (Morton 
on  Eucharist,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  5,  sect.  15,  pp.  461,  -402  ;  Edit.  1035.  See 
Hickess  Treatises,  Anglo-Cath.  library,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245,  sqq.) 


Note  X,  p.  455. 

Dr.  Brett  says  of  the  Oblation,  "  That  it  is  omitted  in  the  Com- 
munion Office  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  evident  to  all  that  are 
acquainted  with  that  liturgy;  and  that  it  was  not  casually,  but 
wilfully,  left  out  there,  is  no  less  evident.  '  And  again  he  says, 
j  The  words.  ;  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving ' 
....  as  they  are  now  placed  in  the  post-communion  can  hij  no 
means  he  applied  to  the  material  elements  :  for  it  i.-s  absurd  to  pretend 
that  ice  may  offer  to  God  that  which  is  not,  or  present  to  him  that 
irhU  h  ice  have  eaten  and  consumed  This  omission  and  trans- 
position could  not  be  made  otherwise  than  with  design."  (See  Grade's 
Rule  of  Faith,  vol.  ii.,  p.  362.) 

Dr.  Blakene3T  says  of  the  first  thanksgiving  after  Communion, 
'"This  is  the  only  prayer  which  refers  to  sacrifice,  but  this  cannot 
refer  to  the  elements,  and,  moreover,  it  need  not  be  used  at  all, 
the  minister  having  his  choice  of  tins  or  the  next,  wliich,  in  itself 
proves  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  elements,  for,  in  that 
case  it  would  be  essential  to  the  service  !  It  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be 
got  over,  that  the  Church  of  England  expunged  the  words  wliich 
contained  an  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ.  There  are  no  such 
words  in  our  service."  iBlakeney  on  Common  Prayer,  p.  422.) 

"  This  cannot  be  properly  an  oblation  or  outward  and  unbloody 
sacrifice,  because  this  prayer  is  put  after  the  Communion,  to  be 
a  thanksgiving  and  spiritual  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  for  the  blessings 
of  the  Connnunion  received." 

'The  Church  of  England  in  her  reformed  Liturgy  (we  offer 
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ourselves,  souls  and  bodies,  etc.)  may  truly  and  boldly  say  that 
in  this,  she  hath  far  exceeded  their  Canon  of  their  Mass,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  syllable  that  mentions  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  God  calls  and  looks 
for  at  our  hands,  and  in  Christ  our  Head  is  most  pleasing ;  nay, 
more,  only  pleasing  to  him,  and  in  our  power  to  offer  properly.  We 
deny  not  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  Church  itself. 
We  take  not  upon  us  to  sacrifice  the  natural  body  of  Christ, 
otherwise  than  by  commemoration,  which,  once  offered  by  Himself, 
purchased  eternal  redemption  all  sufficient ;  and  therefore  not  to  be 
offered  again  and  often.  But  we  offer  Christ's  mystical  body — the 
Church — ourselves,  souls  and  bodies,  which  is  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  body  (mystical),  and  warranted  by  Scripture  and  Fathers, 
etc'  Bishop  Buckeridge,  in  Sermon  on  Heb.  xiii.  16,  at  the  funeral 
of  Bishop  Andrewes,"  (MSS.  notes  in  interleaved  Prayer  Book  in 
British  Museum.    Among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  7311.) 

"  We  offer  up  ourselves,  we  offer  up  our  prayers,  and  praises, 
ourselves ;  and  all  these  we  offer  up  in  the  virtue  and  consideration 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  represented  before  us  by  way  of  remembrance  and 
commemoration ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  the  ancients  did  mor 
than  this.  This  whole  service  was  their  Christian  sacrifice,  and  tv  ' 
is  ours.  But  the  Romanists  have  invented  a  new  sacrifice,  win 
Christ  never  instituted,  which  the  Apostles  never  dreamt  of,  whic 
the  primitive  Christians  would  have  abhorred,  and  which  we,  if  w 
will  be  followers  of  them,  ought  never  to  join  in."  (Archbishop  Sharp' 
Works;  Edit.,  Oxford,  1821),  vol.  v.,  pp.  190,  197. 


Note  Y,  p.  455. 

The  extract  is  from  Mr.  Joseph  Bardsley's  Lecture  in  "  Truths  f< 
the  Times,"  (Hunt,  pp.  92—94).    The  following  is  from  the  Charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1800,  pp.  94—90  :— 

"  The  difference  is  marked  by  their  several  names  and  descriptions. 
The  one  is  an  Office  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  o 
Holy  Communion ;  the  other  for  the  celebration  of  a  sacrifice.  Th 
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difference  indicated  by  the  titles  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
contents  of  the  two  liturgies.  In  the  Anglican,  the  idea  which  is 
most  exclusively  predominant  is  that  of  Communion.  There  is 
indeed  an  offertory,  and  an  oblation  of  common  tilings  for  sacred  and 
charitable  uses.  There  is  mention  of  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  which  appears  to  include  the  whole  rite ;  and  the 
communicants  1  offer  and  present  themselves,  their  souls  and  bodies, 
as  a  living  sacrifice.'  But  of  any  other  kind  of  sacrifice,  and  particu- 
larly of  any  sacrificial  oblation  of  the  consecrated  elements,  there  is 
not  a  word.  The  consecration  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Com- 
munion, which  is  the  great  business  of  the  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  an  anathema  on  those  who 
say  that  there  is  not  offered  to  God  in  the  Mass  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice,  or  that  the  offering  consists  only  in  Christ's  being  given  to 
us  for  manducation ;  or  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  only  one  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  a  bare  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 
performed  on  the  cross,  and  not  propitiatory.  A  more  direct  conflict  of 
views,  if  they  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  same  subject,  or  to  two 
subjects  not  essentially  different  from  one  another,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive;  for  that  winch  the  Council  emphatically 
denies  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  is  the  only  thing  to  which  our 
Church  gives  the  name  of  her  sacrifice.  That  which  the  Council 
declares  to  be  the  true  and  proper  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  is  an  offering 
as  to  which  our  Church  is  absolutely  silent. 

It  might  have  seemed  to  anyone  who  read  our  Communion  Office, 
a  strange  and  hopeless  understanding  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  Mass;  and  I  think  that  the  Ritualists  who  have  made  the 
attempt,  have  failed  to  produce  anything  more  than  a  deceptive  show 
of  resemblance,  but  of  the  harmony  between  their  own  views  and 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  respect,  they  have  given  the 
most  unequivocal  signs.  The  rite  winch  they  celebrate  they  describe 
as  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  or  the  Mass.  The  splendour  with  which 
they  invest  it  is  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the  oblation  of  a 
sacrifice  than  to  the  reception  and  participation  of  a  gift.  And, 
feeling  that  this  would  still  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  they 
interpolate  our  Office  with  large  extracts  from  the  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
in  which  the  sacrifice  is  explicitly  announced,  and  which  the 
4  celebrant '  is  directed  to  use  as  private  prayers.    I  must  own  that 
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there  is  something  in  tins  adulteration, — as  I  think  I  may  not 
improperly  term  it, — of  the  Prayer  Book  out  of  the  Missal,  which  to  my 
sense  has  an  unpleasant  savour  of  artifice*  and  disingenuousness.  It 
is  a  proceeding  of  which  I  think  both  Churches  have  reason  to 
complain:  the  one,  that  her  mind  is  not  only  disregarded,  but 
misrepresented;  the  other,  that  her  treasures  are  rifled  to  set  off 
her  adversary  with  a  false  semblance  of  likeness  to  herself." 


Note  Z,  p.  455. 

44  The  sacrifice  which  Christ  offered  up  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  we  believe  with  all  our  hearts,  and  reverence  with  all  our 
might :  accounting  the  same  to  be  perfect  without  wanting,  eternal 
without  renewing,  and  this  is  our  Sovereign  sacrifice.  The  Lord's 
table,  which  himself  ordered  to  be  the  memorial  of  His  death  and 
passion,  we  keep  and  continue  in  that  maimer  and  form  that  He  first 
prescribed,  and  this  may  he  called,  and  is  a  sacrifice,  both  in  respect 
of  the  thanks  there  given  to  God  for  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the 
bloodsheddingof  our  Saviour  expressed  and  resembled  in  that  mystery. 
More  than  this  no  Catholic  father  ever  taught,  and  less  than  this  our 
Churches  do  not  receive."  (Bishop  Bilson's  True  Difference,  p.  5. 
Edit.  1585.    See  also  p.  699.) 

44  Epistola  igitur  ad  Heb.  a  Sacrificio  Christi  Iterationem,  utpote 
imperfectionis  argumentum,  plane  removet.  Et  cum  sciamus  Christum 
suscitatum  a  mortuis  non  amplius  rnori,  Rom.  vi.  9,  hinc  abunde 
constat  Sacrificium  ejus  repeti  non  posse,  atque  adeo  non  posse  dari 
in  Ecclesia  Sacrificium,  quod  cmn  Sacrificio  in  cruce  oblato  specie 
idem  sit,  vel  tale  essentialiter  quale  illud  fuit,  vel  de  quo  et  Sacrificio 
Crucis  univoce  Sacrificiiim  praedicetur."  (From  Notes  supposed  to 
be  from  the  Collections  of  Bishop  Overall  in  Nicholls's  Additional 

*  These,  no  doubt,  are  strong  expressions.  Whether  or  not  such  language  is  justified 
by  the  circumstances,  I  prefer  to  leave  for  others  to  determine.  A  friend,  whose  judg- 
ment I  value,  writes— "  So  it  would  certainly  be  regarded  in  the  business  transactions 
of  men  of  the  world  :  and  how  can  we  that  are  spiritual  assume  such  an  appearance  of 
evil  to  be  guiltless?" 
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Notes,  p.  40,  really  Bishop  Cosin's  from  Callixtus.  See  Cosin's 
Works,  Ang.-Cath.  Libr.,  vol.  v.,  p.  334.) 

••  It  [the  Eucharistic  sacrifice]  was  then  [in  the  ancient  Church] 
believed  to  be  an  ava^vria^,  or  ammemoratioti,  by  the  symbols  of 
bread  and  wine,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  once  offered  up  to 
God  on  the  cross  for  our  redemption ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  then 
thought  an  offering  up  again  to  God  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  substantially  present  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine;  for  these  two  notions  are  inconsistent,  and  cannot  stand  to- 
gether. The  ancient  doctors,  yea  and  Liturgies  of  the  Church,  affirm 
the  Eucharist  to  be  ineruentum  merificium, '  a  sacrifice  without  blood ;' 
which  it  cannot  be  said  to  be,  if  the  very  blood  of  Christ  were  therein 
present  and  offered  up  to  God.  In  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  the 
bread  a nd  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are  said  to  be  antitypa,  "corres- 
pondent types,'  figures,  and  images  of  the  precious  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  And  divers  others  of  the  Fathers  speak  in  the  same  plain 
language."  (Bishop! Bull,  "Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,1' 
sect.  3,  vol.  ii..  pp.  254-5.    Edit.  Oxford,  1846.) 

"  In  the  Eucharist  then,  Christ  is  offered,  not  hypostatically,  as 
the  Trent  Fathers  have  determined,  (for  so  He  was  but  once  offered) 
but  commemoratively  oxly  :  and  this  commemoration  is  made  to 
God  the  Father,  and  is  not  a  bare  remembering,  or  putting  ourselves 
in  mind  of  Him."    (Ibid,  p.  252.) 

"No  one  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  difference  between  a  proper 
offering,  which  was  once  performed  by  His  death  on  the  cross,  and 
between  an  improper  offering,  which  is  now  made  either  in  heaven, 
by  that  His  appearance  on  our  behalf,  or  here  on  earth  by  Prayers 
and  Representation,  or  Obtestation  or  Commemoration,  there  being 
only  the  same  common  Name  for  these,  but  a  very  wide  difference 
in  the  things  themselves.  .  .  .  There  is  no  foiin  or  reason  of  the  Obla- 
tion given,  which  can  be  univocally  predicated  of  that  ;  for  upon  the 
cross  the  Oblation  was  made  by  a  true  Destruction  and  Death  of  the 
live-tliing,  without  which  no  Sacrifice  properly  so  called  can  be.  But 
in  our  Eucharist,  there  is  a  Sacrifice  made  by  Prayers,  a  comme- 
moration, and  a  Representation,  which  is  not  properly  a  Sacrifice. 
But  nothing  hinders,  but  that  the  Eucharist  may  be  accounted  and 
called  the  Commemorative  Sacrifice  of  the  Proper  Sacrifice  of  the 
Death  of  Clirist ;  which  our  Lord  Himself  hath  taught  us,  when  He 
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said,  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  (From  Notes  collected  by 
Bishop  Cosin,  communicated  by  Dr.  Pickering  in  Nicholls  Additional 
Notes  to  Common  Prayer,  pp.  50,  51.  See  correspondence  of  Mar- 
riott and  Carter — Rivingtons,  Part  ii.,  p.  90.) 

Bishop  Bilson  says : — "  Indeed  this  hath  been  not  the  least  of 
Satan's  sleights  in  conveying  your  religion  from  step  to  step,  a 
point  by  point,  to  Jceep  the  speech,  and  change  the  sense  of  the  learn 
and  ancient  Fathers."  (Bishop  Bilson' s  True  Difference,  Edit 
1585,  p.  088,  see  especially  p.  702.) 

"  You  shall  find  how  the  ancient  Fathers  doubted  not  to  say  t 
Christ  suffereth,  is  slain,  slayeth  Himself,  suffereth  often  in  this  Sacra 
ment :  and  that  His  Passion  and  Bloody  Sacrifice  is  offered  herein 
.  .  .  What  think  you  of  such  sayings '?  Can  Christ  be  said  to 
Dead  in  this  Sacrament?  Never  any  Catholic  said  so  (saith  yo 
Jesuit  Ribera.)  What  then  could  be  the  meaning  of  such  words 
If  you  should  be  ignorant,  your  Cardinal  Alan  would  teach  you,  a" 
he  would  have  you  observe  what  he  saith :  Christ  is  said  by  f 
Fathers  to  suffer  (saith  lie)  and  to  die  in  this  Sacrament  only  so  fa 
as  His  Death  and  Passion  is  commemorated  and  represente 
herein :  And  so  speaketh  your  Roman  Gloss.  What  now  hindere 
but  that  whensoever  we  hear  the  same  Fathers  affirming  that  th 
same  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  sacrificed  in  the  Eucharist,  w 
understand  them  in  the  same  impropriety  of  speech,  that  they  mean 
only  Representatively  ?  .  .  .  The  Fathers,  as  they  say  that  Christ  ' 
Head,  and  suffereth  (as  you  now  object)  in  this  Sacrament  in  a  Mys 
tery  :  so  have  they  also  said  of  His  Body,  in  respect  of  the  Eucha 
rist,  It  is  Sacrificed  in  an  Image,  in  a  Sacrament,  in  Mystery 
according  to  that  their  general  qualification,  saying  It  is  the  sa  ~ 
sacrifice  which  Christ  offered,  or  rather  a  Remembrance  thereof. 
(Morton  on  Eucharist,  Book  vi.,  chap.  5,  Sect,  xi.,  pp.  455,  456,  457 
Edit.  1035.) 

"  As  when  the  day  of  Christ's  Passion  (saith  he  [St.  Augustine] 
being  to-morrow,  or  the  day  of  His  Resurrection  about  to  be  the  nex 
day  but  one;  we  use  to  say  of  the  former,  To-morrow  is  Christ' 
Passion;  and  of  the  other,  When  it  cometh,  it  is  Christ's  Resurrection 
yet  will  none  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  we  lie  in  so  saying,  because  w 
speak  it  by  way  of  stmilttude  :  even  so  when  we  say,  this  is  sacri 
ficed,  etc.    So  St.  Augustine.    Who  now  seeth  not,  that  as  the 
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Burial  of  Christ  is  not  the  subject  matter  of  Baptism,  but  only  the 
Representative  object  thereof;  and  as  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Day, 
are  not  properly  the  days  of  Christ  His  Passion  or  Resurrection,  but 
Anniversary,  and  Representative,  or  Commemorative  Resemblances  of 
them :  so  tins  sacrifice  is  a  Similitude  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  and  not  materially  the  same."  (Morton  on  Eucharist : 
Book  vi.,  chap.  5,  sect.  4,  p.  442.    Edit.  1635.) 

"  An  unbloody  sacrifice  ....  can  be  no  other  than  figurative  and. 
commemorative;  is  it  really  propitiatory?  without  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission,  (Heb.  ix.  22.)  If,  therefore,  sins  be  remitted  by  this 
sacrifice,  it  must  be  in  relation  to  that  blood,  which  was  shed  in  the 
true  personal  sacrifice  upon  the  cross :  and  what  relation  can  be 
betwixt  this  and  that,  but  of  representation  and  remembrance  ?  in 
which  their  moderate  Cassander  fully  resteth."  (Bishop  Hall's 
Works  :  vol.  ix.,  p.  25!).    Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

"In  the  Christian  Church  there  is  only  one  proper  sacrifice 
which  our  Lord  offered  upon  the  Cross ;  and,  consequently,  Chris- 
tians cannot  partake  of  any  sacrifice  in  a  literal  and  strict  sense, 
without  allowing  transubstantiation :  lest,  therefore,  they  should 
want  the  same  pledge  to  assure  them  of  the  Divine  favour  which  the 
Jews  enjoyed,  our  Lord  appointed  the  Elements  of  bread  and  wine  tc* 
signify  His  body  and  blood  offered  in  sacrifice;  whence  they  are 
expressly  called  His  body  and  blood,  it  being  common  for  represen- 
tatives to  bear  the  name  of  those  things  or  persons  which  they 
represent.*'  (Archbishop  Potter  on  Church  Government,  p.  184- 
Edit.  Crosthwaite,  1845.) 


Note  A  A,  p.  458. 

"  The  effect  of  this  alteration,  as  regarded  impanation,  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Scott,  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  1559,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  '  in  the  Parliament  house  against  the  bill  of  the 
Liturgy,'  or  for  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer.  '  The  Doctors  of  the 
Church,'  he  said,  « affirm  that  an  intention  to  do  that  which  Christ 
did,  i.e.  to  consecrate  His  body  and  blood,  is  a  circumstance  of 
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absolute  necessity.  For  this  purpose  the  Church  hath  appointed 
certain  prayers  in  the  cauon  of  the  mass  to  be  said  before  the  conse- 
cration ;  the  words  are  these, '  Ut  fiat  nobis  Corpus  et  Sanguis  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,'  i.e.  that  the  elements  may  be  made  unto  us  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  the  intention  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  priest  officiating  is  plainly  declared ;  but  in  this 
new  book  there  is  neither  any  such  intention  declared  nor  any  peti- 
tion put  up  to  God  for  that  purpose.  The  contrary  does  rather 
appear  by  these  words  in  their  office,  '  that  we  receiving  this  thy 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine  may,  etc.,  which  words  declare  they 
intend  nothing  of  consecration.  And  if  so  let  them  value  themselves 
as  they  please  upon  their  communion,  it  is  to  no  manner  of  purpose, 
in  regard  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  there,  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  the  tiling  which  should  be  communicated.'  "  (Principles 
at  Stake,  pp.  153-4.) 

The  change  had  been  urged  hy  Bucer.  "  In  the  Prayer  of  Conse- 
cration he  [Bucer]  would  have  these  words  of  blessing  and  sanctifying 
the  bread  and  wine,  that  they  might  be  made  to  us  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  changed  into  these  of  blessing  and  sanctifying  us, 
that  with  true  Faith  we  might  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  these  holy  Mysteries,  as  heavenly  Food.  To  which  purpose  they 
were  afterwards  altered,  because  the  former  "Words  (as  he  said)  gave 
occasion,  to  confirm  Men  in  Popish  Conceit  of  Transubstantiation ; 
and  because  we  had  no  Precept  nor  Example  from  the  Apostles  to 
make  any  such  Prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  bread,  etc."  (Bishop 
Cosin  in  Nicholls's  additional  Notes  to  Common  Prayer,  p.  53.  See 
Ooode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  618.  See  also  Bucer' s  Scripta  Anglicana.) 

Geste,  giving  the  reasons  to  Cecil,  why  the  Committee  of  Divines 
(reviewing  the  Prayer  Book  under  Elizabeth)  had  not  adopted  the 
Consecration  Prayer  of  the  first  Book  of  Edward,  says  "  Tliis 
prayer  is  to  be  disliked  for  two  causes, — The  first,  because  it  is  taken 
to  be  so  needful  for  the  conservation  that  the  conservation  is  not 
thought  to  be  without  it.  Which  is  not  true.  .  .  .  Gregory  writeth 
to  the  bishop  of  S}-racuse  that  the  Apostles  used  only  the  Lord's 
prayer  at  the  Communion,  and  none  other.  .  .  .  Justine,  in  showing 
how  the  Communion  was  celebrated  in  his  time,  maketh  no  mention 
of  invocation ;  no  more  dotli  Irenee.  The  second  cause,  why  the 
foresaid  prayer  is  to  be  refused  is,  for  that  it  prayeth  that  the  bread 
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and  wine  may  be  Clirist's  body  and  blood,  which  maketh  for  the 
Popish  transubstantiation,  which  is  a  doctrine  that  hath  caused 
much  idolatry.  And  though  the  doctors  so  speak,  yet  we  must  speak 
otherwise,  because  we  take  them  otherwise  than  they  meant,  or 
would  be  taken.  For,  when  their  meaning  is  corrupted,  then  their 
north  must  be  expounded."    (In  Dugdale's  Life.  pp.  147-8.) 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  passage  in  Gregory-  referred 
to  by  Geste  is  corrupt.  (See  Maskell's  "  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  Pref.,  p.  xxii.)  The  statement,  however,  is  not 
disputed  by  Bellarmine.*  (De  Missa,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  xxvii.,  De  Con- 
trovers  :  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1036,  1038.    Ingolstadt,  1001.) 

Speaking  of  the  language  of  the  Eastern  Liturgies  invoking  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  "  He  sanctify  and  make  this  bread  the  holy  body  of 
thy  Christ."  etc.,  Dean  Goode  remarks,  "  Terms  indicative  of  some 
sort  of  Change  were  freely  used  by  the  Fathers  of  that  period.  But 
the  question  recurs,  What  was  their  meaning  in  the  use  of  these 
words?  What  sort  of  change  was  contemplated  by  them?  And 
first  I  must  observe,  that  no  language  could  be  more  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Archdeacon  Denison  than 
that  of  these  Liturgies.  For  it  clearly  contemplates,  as  the  effect  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  change  of  some  kind  or  other  passing 
upon  the  bread  and  wine.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey  and  Arch- 
deacon Denison,  the  great  effect  of  the  consecration  is  the  junction  of 

*  BeUArmine's  words  are,  "  Etsi  Apostoli  initio  solam  orationem  Dominicam  addidisse 
dicantur,  tamen  postea  iidcm  ordinaverunt  ritum  celebrandi,  et  multa  alia  addiderunt." 

Cassandcr  speaking  of  subsequent  additions  in  the  Roman  Service  says  (quoting  from 
Rupertus)  "  Non  quidem  sanctius  hinc  est,  quam  erat  prius,  quando  ad  sola  verba 
Domini,  solamque  Dominicam  orationem  consecrabatur."  ("Works,  p.  37.  Edit.  Paris, 
1616.  See  also  p.  38,  where  further  testimony  is  adduced  as  to  the  original  simplicity  of 
he  Service.) 

Durandus  writes,  "  Missam  instituit  Dominus  Jesus  .  .  .  dicens  Hoc  est  corpus  mevm 
.  .  subjungens :  Hoc  facite  in  meam  eommemorationem.  Apostoli  autcm  hanc 
tfissam  adauxerunt,  dicentes  in  Missa  non  solum  verba  prtemissa,  verum  etiam  domini- 
am  orationem  superaddentes.  Undo  beatus  Pctrus  sic  Missam  primus  dicitur  Cele- 
>rasse  in  partibus  orientalibus."  (Durandus,  Rationale  Div.  Oliic  :  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  1, 
'.  140.  Naples,  1859.  See,  however,  on  the  other  side  Zaccharia  "  Bibliotheca  Ritualis," 
ol.  i.,  Dissertatio  i.,  p.  xvi.   Rome,  1776.) 

"  Sequitur  oblatio  panis  et  calicis  vino  et  aqua  mLsti,  quam  ut  simflicissimam  initio 
msaf  verisimile  omnino  est,  ita  decenter  et  cum  revercntia  factam  fiiisse,  non  est  dubi  - 
andum."  (Renaudot :  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio.  Tom.  i.,  Dissertatio,  p.  vii. 
Vankfort-on-Maine,  1847.  See  a\<o  Bidlinger  "Do  Origino  Erroris."  Eo.  204,  a 
Zurich,  1539.) 
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our  Lord's  body  and  blood  with  the  bread  and  wine.  And  it  is 
manifest,  that  if  their  doctrine  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
at  the  time  that  these  Liturgies  were  put  forth,  the  prayer  would 
liave  been,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  cause  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  to  be  united  to  the  bread  and  wine,  and  not  that  the  bread 
and  wine  should  be  made  or  changed  into  that  body  and  blood.  And 
Dr.  Pusey,  when  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  Liturgies,  admits, 
that '  the  Fathers  not  only  say,  that  the  bread  becomes  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  that  it  is  the  body  of  Christ.'  And  he  justly  reminds  the 
Romanists,  that '  this  is  inconsistent  with  conversion,  as  they  believe 
it,  or  transubstantiation.'  But  what  is  his  own  explanation?  I  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  'The  proposition,  This  bread  is  my  body,  could 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  it  was  in  some  way,  Both.  This, 
which  is  in  its  natural  .substance,  bread,  is  sacramentally  my  body, 
through  tlie  presence  of  my  body  under  its  form.'  But  is  this  one 
whit  more  reasonable  than  the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  ?  Let 
us  try  it  in  another  case, — The  proposition  '  This  picture  is  the  Duke 
•of  Wellington,'  could  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  it  was  in  some 
way,  both.  '  This,  which  is  in  its  natural  substance  a  picture,  is  in 
-another  way  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  through  the  presence  of  the  Duh 
■of  Wellington  under  its  form.''  Is  this  sound  reasoning  ?  .  .  .  .  Dr 
Pusey  has  assumed  the  very  thing  he  had  to  prove,  when  he  iden- 
tifies a  sacramental  presence  with  the  presence  of  the  real  body  undei 
the  form  of  the  bread.  .  .  .  Bellarmine  candidly  admits,  that  it  is 

only  figuratively  that  bread  can  be  the  body  of  Christ  Th( 

question  remains,  What  is  the  change  here  referred  to  ?  .  .  .  Then 
are  three  modes  of  answering  this  question.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
Romanists.  .  .  .  The  second  is  that  advocated  by,  among  others 
Johnson.  .  .  .  The  third  is,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  ii 
character,  use,  and  effect,  so  as  to  be  effectual  in  the  case  of  all  faith 
ful  communicants,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  for  making  thei 
recipients  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  bringin; 
them  into  communion  with  them,  and  thus  become  sacramentaU 
and  in  effect  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (On  Eucharist,  i.,  pp 
443 — 445.)  This  is  clearly  the  sense  in  which  the  words  of  th 
consecration  Prayer  of  Edward's  first  Book  were  understood  b 
Cranmer,  and  in  which  he  took  care  to  have  them  "  explained"  intli 
Second  Book.    See  note  above,  p.  5is. 
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Note  B  B,  p.  459. 

"It  is  well  known  that  both  Bishop  Cosin  and  hisf friend  Mr.  (after- 
wards Archbishop)  Sancroft  used  their  best  endeavours,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  revision  in  1662,  to  conform  the  Communion  Service  more 
closely  to  that  of  154!),  and  especially  to  restore  the  Prayer  of  Obla- 
tion to  its  ancient  place  immediately  after  the  consecration,  as  'more 
consonant  both  to  former  precedents  and  the  nature  of  the  holy 
action.'  "  (Medd's  Introduction  to  Walton's  "First  Book  of  Edward 
VI.,"  p.  xxi.  See  Blakeney  on  Common  Prayer,  pp.  143,  421,433  ; 
Cardwell's  Conferences,  pp.  389 — 392,  370 — 378  ;  and  especially 
391,  392,  with  note.) 

Appended  to  the  additional  notes  in  Nicholls's  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  is  a  paper  of  notes  made  by  Bishop  Cosin  previous  to  or  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Review,  of  matters  which  he  considered  desirable 
to  be  altered  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  of  winch  Dr.  Nicholls  remarks, 
that  "  most  things"  were  altered  accordingly. 

It  may  indeed  be  observed  that  these  suggestions  of  Bishop  Cosin 
do  appear  to  have  been  almost  all  embodied  in  the  changes  of  1062. 
But  what  is  most  observable,  is  that  the  striking  exceptions  are  just 
those  matters  Avhich  might  have  seemed  to  tend  to  afford  a  handle 
for  undoing  the  clearing  u-ork  of  our  Reformers  on  the  first  Book  of 
Edward.  While  of  other  alterations  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  whole 
they  have  been  accepted  :  of  these  (though  they  are  but  very  few)  it 
must  be  said  that  as  a  whole  they  have  been  rejected. 

Tliis  is  so  clear  and  striking,  that,  if  we  knew  nothing  else  of  the 
history  of  the  last  Review,  it  would  seem  sufficiently  to  attest  the 
fact,  that  (notwithstanding  the  power  of  other  influences  at  work) 
that  Review  was  governed  by  a  deliberate  determination  to  make  no 
room  for  the  bringing  in  again  of  those  Eucharistic  doctrines  which 
the  Reformation  had  cleared  away. 

There  was  no  disposition  to  reject  the  Bishop's  recommendations. 
But  there  was  a  sense  of  apprehension,  or  a  vigilance  against  danger, 
such  as  the  Bishop  apparently  did  not  share  ;  and  with  this  evidently 
a  resolution  to  allow  no  changes  which  would  seem  to  make  the  voice 
of  the  Church  of  England  less  distinct  in  its  condemnation  of  the 
Corporal  Presence,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

So  with  the  copy  of  the  Edition  of  1G34,  containing  MSS.  corrections 
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in  the  handwriting  of  Sancroft — the  corrections  as  a  whole  were 
"  approved  by  the  Convocation,  and  incorporated  in  the  future 
Liturgy."  But  there  were  exceptions,  and  these  exceptions  are  just 
those  "  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Laudian  school  of 
theology." 

These,  as  a  whole  *  were  rejected.  (See  Cardwell's  Conferences. 
pp.389— 392.) 

See  also  Blakeney's  "  Common  Prayer,"  pp.  143 — 147.  and  J.  H. 
Blunts  "  Common  Prayer,"  p.  180,  note  1,  and  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xli. 

"Cosin  proposed  a  re -arrangement  and  modification  of  the  Prayers 
of  Address,  of  the  Consecration,  Oblation,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
the  Communion  Office ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the  Durham 
book  is  written  in  Sancroft' s  hand  [who  probably  acted  as  Secretary 
to  the  committee  of  Bishops]  My  Lords  the  bishops  at  Ely  House 
[where  the  Committee  held  their  meetings]  ordered  all  in  the  old 
method,  thus,  etc."  (Editor's  Preface  to  vol.  v.  of  Cosin's  Works. 
Anglo-Catholic  Library,  p.  xxii.  See  note  in  the  same  vol.,  p.  51*. 
See  also  Bulley's  Variations,  p.  142,  note,  and  pp.  190,  191,  200.) 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  the  last  Revision  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Savoy  Commission,  but  of  the  Convocation  and  Parliament.! 
Dr.  Blakeney  says,  "  Notwithstanding  the  utter  failure  of  the  Savoy 
Commission,  some  authors  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  that  our 
Prayer  Book  was  revised  at  the  Savoy,"  (p.  145,  note).  "The 
Parliament  evinced  a  determination  rather  to  fall  back  upon  the 
book  of  1004,  or  even  the  2nd  of  Edward,  than  accept  that  of  Laud, 
compiled  in  1034,"  (p.  143).  "  The  great  body  of  the  clergy  surviving 
the  Commonwealth  had  no  sympathy  with  Laudianism.  This,  in 
some  degree,  may  account  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  proposals  oi 
Sancroft  were  rejected,  many  of  the  Puritan  suggestions  to  which  the 
Episcopal  Commissioners  would  not  listen,  were  carried  into  effect,' 
(p.  145).     See  Cardwell's  Conferences,  chap,  viii.,  and  Preface  tc 

4  This  does  not  mean  without  exception.  But  the  few  exceptions  will  be  allowed, 
think,  to  be  comparatively  immaterial,  and  free  from  any  special  doctrinal  significance 

+  Not  that  the  House  of  Commons  took  any  action  on  the  matter  of  the  changes  in 
troduced  beyond  asserting  their  power  to  reconsider  them.  An  account  of  their  pro 
cecdings  will  be  found  in  Cardwell's  Conferences,  pp.  374 — 378.   See  also  p.  373. 
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Nicholls's  Common  Prayer,  p.  x.,  and  Burnet's  History  of  his  own 
time,  pp.  124-5.    Edit.  Bolin. 

Something  like  a  similar  attempt  (it  appears)  had  been  made  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  with  the  same  result,  At  least  Edward's 
Second  Book  was  not  restored  (as  a  whole)  without  serious  opposi- 
tion.   (See  Nicholls's  Preface  to  Common  Prayer,  p.  vi.) 

"  Though  Cecil,  and  some  other  of  the  courtiers,  were  for  having 
King  Edward's  First  Book  established,  or  at  least,  to  have  some  Par- 
ticulars in  it  again  received,  as  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  the  Petition 
for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Elements,  in  the  Prayer 
for  the  Consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  delivering  of  the 
Bread  into  the  mouth  of  the  Communicant :  yet  the  most  learned  of 
our  Divines  were  against  both  these  Proposals,  and  pitched  on  the 
second  Liturgy  to  be  established,  with  some  few  Alterations  and 
Corrections."  (Downes's  Appendix  appended  to  Sparrow's  Rationale, 
1122,  p.  180.) 

With  respect  to  Cecil,  Downes's  Statement  may  be  considered 
perhaps,  to  go  somewhat  too  far.  (See  Collier's  Eccl.  History,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  249,  and  CardwelTs  Conferences,  p.  21.)  Evidence  of  the 
opposition  may  be  seenin^Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  chap.  4,  pp.  82,  83. 

Dr.  Blakeney  says,  "  There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen  to  adopt  the  first  rather  than  the  second  book,  and  this 
accoimts  at  once  both  for  the  Primer  of  1559,  and  the  Orarium  of 
1560.  The  Bishops  overruled  the  Royal  tendencies  in  reference  to 
images  and  altars,  and  we  see  the  triumph  of  their  principles  in  the 
fact  that  the  later  books  of  devotion  of  Elizabeth  were  completely 
Protestant."    (On  Common  Prayer,  p.  187.) 


Note  C  C,  p.  459. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  changes  (such  as  they 
are)  which  have  been  made,  have  been,  by  no  means,  all  in  one 
direction.  Some  have  been  made  in  concession  to  the  views  of  the 
Puritans,  and  these,  perhaps  (in  the  view  of  some)  not  the  least 
important.    It  may  be  said  of  the  changes  made  in  the  Prayer  Book 

Q  Q 
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in  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  they  were  of  a  reactionary  character  (in 
the  sense  given  in  the  text) :  not  that  they  did,  in  any  wise,  alter 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  but  that  their  tendency  was  to  make 
some  points  of  decided  Protestant  doctrine  less  marked  and  prominent 
than  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  made  after  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (such  as  they  were)  are  to  be  regarded  as  concessions 
to  the  Puritan  party. 

At  the  last  review,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  influence  of 
reactionary  tendencies  was  kept  in  check,  and,  in  the  more  important 
matters,  completely  defeated. 

Canon  Robertson  writes :  "  A  comparison  with  Sparrow's 1  Rationale,' 
will  show  that  Cosin's  authority  in  the  revision  was  controlled  in 
many  points  by  that  of  Sparrow,  who  seems,  from  coincidences,  not 
only  of  opinion  but  of  language,  to  have  also  had  much  influence  on 
the  answer  of  the  Episcopal  party  to  the  objections  of  the  Non- 
conformists at  the  Savoy  Conference."  ("How  shall  we  Conform," 
p.  20,  Note,  Edit.  1869.) 

As  the  result  of  the  Review,  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  changes  of  no  great  importance  or  doctrinal  significance, 
to  a  very  few  of  which  may  be  attributed  somewhat  of  a  reactionary 
character.  But  against  these  must  be  set  the  re -introduction  of  the 
Black  Rubrick,  which  was  the  undoing  of  the  chief  work  of  the 
reactionary  influence  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  well  as  other  less 
important  concessions  to  the  desires  of  the  Puritans. 

Walton  (whose  view,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  not  altogether 
unprejudiced,)  says,  in  his  Life  of  Bp.  Sanderson  (p.  42  in  Sander- 
son's Sermons,  Edit.  1686),  "  Though  this  debate  at  the  Savoy  was 
ended  without  any  great  satisfaction  to  either  party,  yet  both  parties 
knew  the  desires,  and  understood  the  abilities  of  the  other  much 
better  than  before  it ;  and  the  late  distressed  clergy,  that  were  now 
restored  to  their  former  rights  and  power,  were  so  charitable,  as  at 
their  next  meeting  in  Convocation  to  contrive  to  give  the  dis- 
senting party  satisfaction  by  alteration,  explanation,  and  addition 
to  some  part,  both  of  the  Rubrick  and  Common  Prayer,  as  also  by 
adding  some  new  necessary  Collects,  with  a  particular  Collect  of 
Thanksgiving. " 

Dr.  Blakeney  has  pointed  out  that  several  of  the  changes  "gene- 
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rally  supposed  to  be  of  a  retrogressive  character,"  cannot  fairly 
be  set  down  in  that  class,  and  were  some  of  them  even  made  at  the 
recommendation  or  suggestion  of  the  Puritans.  (See  Blakeney  on 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  153 — 156.) 


Note  D  D,  p.  460. 

"  There  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  this  invocation  (so 
customary*  in  the  ancient  liturgies)  on  any  doctrinal  ground,  except 
for  its  connection  with  the  clause  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 
implying  the  real  presence  in  the  consecrated  elements.  "  That  they 
maybe  unto  us,"  etc.,  and  that  connexion  not  only  caused  its  omission 
in  1552,  but  probably  also  prevented  its  restoration  at  the  last 
review."  (Principles  at  Stake,  p.  273.) 

"  I  may  take  notice  of  the  wisdom  of  our  first  Reformers, 

who,  while  they  thought  of  inserting  any  prayer  at  all  for  the  illapse 
of  the  Spirit,  resolved  to  do  it  equally  and  indifferently  in  loth  the 
Offices,  as  well  in  the  office  of  Baptism  as  in  the  office  of  the  Commu- 
nion ;  for  there  is,  undoubtedly,  as  much  reason  and  as  great  authority 
for  it  with  respect  to  the  former,  as  there  is  with  respect  to  the  latter. 

*  "  Invocatur  autem  [Spiritus  Sanctus]  super  omnia  quae  ad  sacrum  usum  destinan- 
tur,  qua  invocatione  significatur  consecratio  rei  ipsi  inhaerens,  etiam  absque  usu  sacro, 
materiaeque  dignitatem  tribuens.  Ita  in  orationibus  quarum  particulas  retulimus  ad 
vasa  sacra  benedicenda,  invocatur  Deus,  ut  ea  consecret,  eo  fine  ut  in  illis  conficiantur 
Sacramenta.  Inde  vero  eadem  vasa  sancta  habentur,  nec  profanis  manibus  absque 
crimine  tractari  possunt.  Invocatur  quoque  ut  mittat  Spiritum  sanctum  super  aquas 
baptismales,  ut  in  illis  baptisati  accipiant  regenerationem,  omniumque  peccatorum 
remissionem :  super  oleum  et  chrisma,  ut  gratiam  baptisatis  novam  conferant :  super 
■ordinandos,  ut  accipiant  sanctimoniam,  et  potestatem  ad  sacra  ministeria  sancte  exer- 
cenda:  super  oleum  infirmorum,  ut  ejus  unctio  prosit  infirmis,  ad  salutem  animie  et 
corporis."    (Renaudot  Liturg :  Orient..  Tom.  i.,  p.  179.    Edit.  Frankfort,  1847.) 

See  Waterland's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  692,  sqq. ;  who  says  "  All  circumstances  show, 
that  the  true  and  ancient  intent  of  that  part  of  the  service  was  not  to  implore  any 
physical  change  in  the  Elements,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  physical  connexion  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  Elements,  but  a  moral  change  only  in  the  Elements,  as  to  relations  and  uses,  and 
a  gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  communicants,"   (Page  C92.) 
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Indeed,  they  were  both  thrown  out  afterwards,  upon  prudential  con- 
siderations, and  at  the  instance,  chiefly,  of  two  learned  and  judicious 
foreigners,  whom  Archbishop  Cranmer  called  in  to  assist  at  the 
review  of  our  Liturgy  in  1551."  (Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  005.  ) 

"  The  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  by  no  means 
express  in  either  of  the  ancient  English  uses,  or  in  the  Roman."' 
(Maskell's  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pref.  p.  1.) 

"  There  is  no  trace  of  any  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bless  and 
consecrate  the  elements  in  the  ancient  liturgies  of  Milan,  Italy, 
and  Rome."  (Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicaa,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137.) 

"  Oral  tradition  being  admitted  to  be  the  only  means  of  conveyance 
used  for  three  centuries,  the  forms  that  prevailed  in  the  Church 
at  the  period  when  the  Liturgy  was  first  committed  to  writing, 
cannot  be  held  to  be  sufficient  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  service  as 
it  existed  three  centimes  before.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  respect  to  any  part  which  is  not  common  to  all  the  most  ancient 
liturgies  we  have  remaining.  And  in  the  very  part  which  is  chiefly 
referred  to  ...  .  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  them.  For  no 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the 
Roman  Liturgy."*  (Goode  on  Eucharist  i.,  pp.  439,  440.  See  also 
Courayer  on  English  Orders.    Oxford  Edit.  p.  175.) 

"  Although  ....  some  few  have  contended  that  the  Apostles  left 
behind  them  written  liturgies,  yet  so  great  is  the  majority  against 

*  M  For  the  three  first  centuries,  and  part  of  the  fourth,  nothing  at  all  was  said,  as  far 
as  appears,  of  any  descent  of  the  third  Person  upon  the  Elements."  (Waterland's 
Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  189.   See  also  vol.  iv.,  pp.  695,  696.) 

Renaudot  says— "  Observandum  denique  Syros  in  ea  [Invocationis  forma]  veterem 
simplicitalem  magis  retinuisse  quam  Grtecos,  qui  formulas  aliquot  interponunt,  ut  in 
Liturgia  Basilii  Sacerdos  secreto  dicit :  Bomine  qui  Spirilum  sanctum  hora  tertia  Apos- 
tolis  misisti,  ilium,  o  bone,  ne  auferas  a  me.  Cor  mundam  crea  in  me,  Deus,  et  Spirilum 
rectum  invoca  in  visceribas  meis.  Turn  Diaconus  caput  inclinans,  designat  orario  sanctum 
panem  et  dicit  secreto  :  Benedic,  Bomines  sanctum  panem."  (Renaudot,  Liturg :  Orient : 
Tom.  ii.,  p.  94.    Edit.  Frankfort,  1847.) 

"I  cannot  think  this  Prayer  [of  Invocation]  necessary,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  has  no  manner  of  foundation  in  the  word  of  God.  ...  I  do 
not  believe,  but  that  some  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  would  have  expressly  mentioned 
it,  if  it  had  been  the  Established  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  those  Ages,  that  the  Bread 
and  Wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  were  made  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them."  (The  Boctrine  of  the  Eucharist  stated:  and  the  Har- 
mony between  the  Primitive  Church  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  manifested,  by 
which  the  Conduct  of  our  new  Essentialists  is  censured;  by  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  43.   London,  1720,  p.  43.) 
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them,  that  we  may  say  it  is  agreed  upon  that  they  did  not  It 

appears  also  to  be  not  less  agreed  upon  that  for  many  years  after, 
perhaps  for  the  first  two  centuries,  liturgies  were  not  committed 
to  writing.  Renaudot  is  clearly  of  this  opinion  :  he  says  that  it  is 
beyond  all  controversy,  and  cites  S.  Basil,  tie  Spiritu  Sancto,  to  prove 
that  before  his  time  no  liturgy  was  written."  (Maskell's  Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pref.  pp.  xxiv.,  xxv.  See 
Courayer  on  English  Orders.  Oxford  Edit.  p.  173.  See  above, 
p.  543,  544.  Note.) 


Note  E  E,  p.  465. 

Let  the  reader  be  asked  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  follow- 
ing directions  contained  in  a  Ritualistic  "  Manual  of  Devotions." 

"  Rubric.  Now  kneel  upright  with  your  hands  clasped  upon  your 
heart ;  follow  the  Priest  in  silent  awe ;  for  Jesus  thy  God  is  very 
nigh  thee.  He  is  about  to  descend  upon  the  Altar  surrounded  by 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  attended  by  His  angels. 

At  the  consecration  and  Elevation.  Prostrate  yourself  in  the 
dust  and  say, — Hail!  Body  of  my  God.  Hail!  Body  of  my  Re- 
deemer, I  ADORE,  I  ADORE,  I  ADORE  Tliee." 

The  "Little  Prayer  Book"  recommends  this  prayer — "Bread 
made  Flesh  by  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Word,  have  mercy  upon  us !" 
(See  Principles  at  Stake,  pp.  ICO — 168.) 

Compare  also  the  following  from  "  The  People's  Hymnal,"  (No. 
1/9.) 

"  Jesu,  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  all ! 

How  can  I  love  Thee  as  I  ought? 
And  how  revere  this  wondrous  Gift, 

So  far  surpassing  hope  or  thought  ? 
Sweet  Sacrament,  we  Thee  adore.' 
O  make  us  love  Thee  more  and  more ! 
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"  0  see  !  within  a  creature's  hand 

The  vast  Creator  deigns  to  be, 
Reposing,  infant-like,  as  though 

On  Joseph's  arm,  or  Mary's  knee. 
Sweet  Sacrament,  we  Thee  adore  ' 
O  make  us  love  Thee  more  and  more  ! 

*  *  *  * 

"  Sound,  sound  His  praises  higher  still, 

And  come,  ye  angels,  to  our  aid  ; 
'Tis  God  !  'Tis  God  !  The  very  God! 

Whose  power  both  men  and  angels  made. 
Sweet  Sacrament,  we  Thee  adore ! 
O  make  us  love  Thee  more  and  more!" 

Dr.  Heurtley  well  observes  (Remarks  on  Declaration,  p.  12,) 
"  When  the  influence  of  poetry  and  music  combined  is  considered,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  if  this  Hymnal  should  be  brought  into 
general  use,  and  become  in  reality,  what  its  title  vaunts  it  to  be, 
'  The  People's  Hymnal,'  the  work  of  our  Reformers  will  be  virtually 
undone.  It  signifies  little  to  restrain  ritual  observances,  if  the  evil 
leaven,  which  those  observances  are  believed  to  cover,  is  permitted 
to  be  introduced  more  effectually  in  another  way." 

Bishop  Morton  writes  : — "  You  press  the  point  of  the  Invocation 
of  the  Sacrament  more  urgently  and  vehemently  than  any  other : 
and  we  indeed  believe  that  the  ancient  Fathers  (if  they  had  held, 
according  to  the  now  Roman  Church,  a  corporal  presence  of  Christ) 
would  never  have  celebrated  any  Mass,  without  an  express  Invoca- 
tion of  the  Sacrament,  as  in  your  now-Roman  mass,  we  find  it  done. 
....  Yet  know  (now)  that  your  own  learned  Pamelius  hath  pub- 
lished two  large  Tomes  of  all  the  Masses  in  the  Latin  Church,  from 
Pope  Clemens  down  to  Pope  Gregory  (contahiing  the  compass  of  six 
hundred  years)  we  say,  Latin  Missals  above  forty  in  number  ;  in  all 
which,  upon  our  once  reading,  we  presume  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  such  tenour  of  Invocation  at  all."  (Morton  on  Eucharist.  Book 
vii.,  chap.  4,  sect.  1,  p.  525.    Edit.  1635.) 

And  so  Bishop  Bilson : — "  That  these  and  all  other  parts  of  divine 
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honour  are  due  to  Christ,  no  Christian  may  doubt;  but  that  the  same 
may  be  applied  to  the  host,  this  is  your  blasphemy,  no  father  ever 
taught  it.  .  .  .  He  [Christ]  is  more  truly,  really  and  naturally  in 
those  men  that  be  His  members  than  He  is  in  the  elements  that  be 
used  at  His  table.  .  .  .  Men  are  the  members  of  Christ,  bread  is 
not ;  Christ  abideth  in  them,  and  they  in  Him,  in  the  bread  He  doeth 
not :  He  will  raise  them  in  the  last  day,  the  bread  He  will  not ;  they 
shall  reign  with  Him  for  ever,  the  bread  shall  not.  ...  I  send  you 
to  Chrysostom,  CyrH  and  Hilary,  who  will  teach  you  ....  that 
Christ  is  in  us  really,  naturally,  corporally,  carnally,  substantially, 
winch  of  the  Sacrament  you  shall  never  be  able  to  prove.  For  the 
Sacrament  is  no  part  of  His  mystical  body,  as  we  are,  and  therefore 
we  are  knit  unto  Him  even  by  the  truth  of  His  and  our  nature,  flesh, 
and  substance,  as  members  of  the  same  body  to  their  head;  the  Sacra- 
ment is  not,  but  only  annexed  as  a  sign  to  the  heavenly  grace  and 
virtue  of  Christ  mightily  present,  and  truly  entering  the  soul  of  every 
man  that  is  fitly  prepared  with  faith  and  repentance  to  receive  and 
lodge  so  worthy  a  guest."  (Bishop  Bilson's  True  Differences,  etc. 
Edit.  1585,  pp.  719,  720.) 

Archbishop  Bramhall  says — "  We  deny  not  a  venerable  respect 
unto  the  consecrate  Elements,  not  only  as  love-tokens  sent  us  by  our 
best  Friend,  but  as  the  instruments  ordained  by  our  Saviour  to  con- 
vey to  us  the  merits  of  His  Passion ;  but  [and  ?]  for  the  Person  of 
Christ,  God  forbid  that  we  should  deny  Him  Divine  worship  at  any 
time,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  this  Holy  Sacrament ;  we  believe 
with  St.  Austin,  that  '  no  man  eats  of  that  Flesh,  but  first  he  adores  :' 
— but  that  which  offends  us  is  this,  that  you  teach  and  require  all 
men  to  adore  the  very  Sacrament  with  Divine  honour.  To  this  end 
you  hold  it  out  to  the  people.  To  this  end  Corpus  Christi  day  was 
instituted  about  300  years  since.  Yet  we  know  that  even  upon  your 
own  grounds  you  cannot  without  a  particular  revelation,  have  an 
infallible  assurance  that  any  Host  is  consecrated  ;  and  consequently 
you  have  no  assurance  that  you  do  not  commit  material  idolatry. 
But  that  which  weighs  most  with  us  is  this,  that  we  dare  not  give 
Divine  worship  to  any  creature,  no,  not  to  the  very  humanity  of 
Christ  in  the  abstract  (much  less  to  the  Host),  but  to  the  whole 
Person  of  Christ,  God  and  Man,  by  reason  of  the  hypostatical  union 
between  the  child  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Eternal  Son, 
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'  Who  is  God  over  all  Blessed  for  ever.'  SJiew  us  such  an  union 
betwixt  the  Deity  and  the  Elements,  or  accidents,  and  you  say  some- 
thing. But  you  pretend  no  such  tilings.  The  liighest  that  you  dare 
go  is  this :  '  as  they  that  adored  Christ  when  He  was  upon  earth, 
did  after  a  kind  of  manner  adore  His  garments.'  Is  this  all?  That 
is  '  after  a  land  of  manner  '  indeed.  We  have  enough.  There  is  no 
more  adoration  due  to  the  Sacrament,  than  to  the  garments  which 
Christ  did  wear  upon  earth.  Exact  no  more."  (Bramliall's  Works, 
Oxford  Edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  20,  21.) 

"  The  Grecians  know  no  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  nor  cany  the 
Sacrament  up  and  down,  nor  elevate  it  to  be  adored."  (Ibid,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  634.) 

See  also  Crakanthorp  "  Defensio  Eccles  :  Anglic."  Edit.  Oxford., 
pp.  538,  539 ;  and  Morton's  Catholic  Appeal,  p.  120  ;  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Willet's  Synopsis  Papismi,  vol.  v.,  pp.  311 — 315.    Edit.  1852. 

"  St.  Austin  says  '  No  man  eats  the  flesh  of  Christ,  but  he  that 
first  worships  it.'  And  there  are  like  expressions  in  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  and  some  other  ancient  writers.  But  then  they  suffici- 
ently explain  their  own  meaning,  giving  us  to  understand,  that  they 
neither  speak  of  oral  manducation,  nor  of  adoring  Christ  as  corpo- 
really present  in  the  Eucharist,  but  as  spiritually  present,  or  else  as 
corporeally  absent  in  heaven.  St.  Chrysostom  says,  '  They  fell  down 
before  Christ  their  King  as  captives  in  baptism,  and  that  they  cast 
themselves  down  upon  their  knees  before  Him.  And  yet  no  one 
would  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  worshipped  Him  as  corporeally 
j>resent  in  baptism,  although  baptism  made  them  partakers  of  His 
body  and  blood  also.  He  says  further,  '  That  the  King  himself 
bowed  his  body,  because  of  God  speaking  in  the  holy  Gospels.'  But 
it  would  be  ridiculous  hence  to  infer,  either  that  they  worshipped 
the  gospels,  or  Christ  as  corporeally  present  in  them."  (Bingham, 
book  xv.,  chap.  v.  §  5,  vol.  v.,  p.  254.) 

"  Here,  saith  honest  Minucius,  Pagans  melt  brass,  they  cast  it,  they 
set  it  up,  they  fasten  it ;  'tis  yet  no  God  :  they  polish  it,  they  adorn  it: 
neither  is  it  yet  a  God.  But  see  noiv,  they  consecrate  it,  and  pray  to 
it,  then  as  soon  as  men  will  have  it  to  be  a  God,  it  is  a  God.  Was 
this  wise  man  blind,  not  to  see  that  Pagans  might  return  the  same 
raillery  ?  Clnistians  sow  wheat,  they  cut,  gather,  and  thresh  it,  'tis 
no  Christ  yet :  they  grind  it,  they  sift  it,  they  bake  it ;  'tis  but  a 
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wafer;  they  set  it  upon  an  Altar,  they  elevate  it,  and  cross  it 
several  times ;  no  wonder  yet :  at  last  they  speak  live  words  upon  it, 
presently  ten  Miracles  break  forth,  and  among  an  hundred  wafers, 
which  are  all  like  one  to  another,  that  which  they  are  pleased  to 
think  upon,  is  their  Saviour.  Where  was  the  wit  and  judgment  of 
holy  Fathers,  St.  Chrysostom,  Arnobius,  Tertullian,  (if  they  had  then 
Rome's  Mass  worship)  when  they  charged  Pagans  with  flat  madness, 
for  lodging  their  Gods  in  Images,  or  for  dreaming  of  consecrations, 
which  might  turn  the  fate  of  vile  materials  into  gods,  or  shut  these 
venerable  Gods  in  vile  vessels ;  not  perceiving  in  the  mean  while, 
that  if  Christians  did  then  what  Roman  Catholics  do  now,  both 
ancient  Christians  and  new  Catholics  fall  visibly  to  worse  follies?" 
(Depth  and  Mystery  of  the  Roman  Mass,  by  Dan.  Brevint,  D.D., 
1673,  pp.  95,  96.  See  Bishop  Morton  on  Eucharist,  book  vii.,  chap. 
v.  especially  p.  548.    Edit.  ll)3o.) 

Archbishop  Sharp  makes  the  same  quotation  from  Minucius 
Felix,  and  says,  "  If  the  practice  of  the  pagans  in  this  matter  was 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  then  every  jot  as  much  was  the  practice  of 
the  Christians,  and  might  have  been  as  easily  made  appear  so,  and 
would  without  doubt  have  been  made  so,  had  there  been  any  such 
practice  among  them."    (Works,  Edit.  Oxford,  1829,  vol.  v.,  p.  253.) 

"  Let  the  upholders  of  it  [the  worship  due  to  a  Personal  Presence 
on  the  Altar]  produce  a  single  instance  from  the  ancient  Communion 
Offices*  of  a  prayer,  or  even  an  invocation,  so  addressed.  It  cannot 
be  done.  Or  if  there  be  found  such  an  one  lurking  in  some  remote 
corner  of  a  Liturgy,  its  manifest  departure  from  the  whole  tone  and 
bearing  of  the  rest  of  the  Office  stamps  it  at  once  as  late  and  unau- 
thoritative."   (Archdeacon  Freeman's  Rites  and  Ritual,  pp.  36,  37.) 

"  The  ancient  Liturgies  throughout  speak  of  that  which  is  conse- 
crated, and  lies  upon  the  Altar,  as  Things,  and  not  as  a pertou.  But 
if  it  be  Cln-ist  Himself  that  lies  there,  is  it  reverent  to  speak  of  Him 
as  1  Things,'  '  Offerings,'  or  even  as  '  Mysteries '?"  (Ibid,  p.  37. 
See  Morton  on  Eucharist,  book  viii.,  chap.  1.) 

*  Speaking  of  the  Ancient  Liturgies  L'Arroque  says,  "  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  thing  if  this  religious  Adoration  had  been  in  use,  that  neither  one  nor 
another  should  say  anything  of  it,  the  action  beiug  of  moment  sufficient  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  such  ample  and  exact  descriptions,  as  those  be  which  are  contained  in  these 
Liturgies."  (L'Arroque  "History  of  the  Eucharist.''  Walker's  Translation,  1GS4,  p. 
566.) 
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"  Let  these  words  of  S.  Clirysostom's  Liturgy  be  especially 
pondered :  '  Hear  us.  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  out  of  Thy  Holy  Dwelling- 
place,  and  from  the  Throne  of  the  glory  of  Thy  Kingdom;  Thou  that 
sittest  above  with  the  Father,  and  here  art  invisibly  present  with 
us  :  and  by  Thy  mighty  Hand  give  us  to  partake  of  Thy  spotless 
body  and  Thy  precious  blood.'  Is  it  not  perfectly  certain  from 
hence,  that,  in  the  conception  of  antiquity,  Our  Blessed  Lord  iias 
not  lying  x^ersonally  upon  the  altar  ?  that,  personally,  He  was,  as 
regards  His  Majestic  Presence,  on  His  Throne  in  heaven?  And  as 
regards  His  Mysterious  Presence  on  earth,  it  was  to  be  sought,  not  in 
or  uncle}'  the  Elements,  but  (according  to  the  proper  law  of  it)  in  and 
among  the  faithful,  the  Church  of  God  there  present?"*  (Ibid,  p. 
38.  See  Bishop  Morton  on  Eucharist,  book  vii.,  chap.  4,  sect.  2, 
pp.  525—527.    Edit.  1635.) 

"  Mr.  Keble  tells  us  that  Eucharistical  Adoration  assumes  the 
Real,  by  which  he  means  the  Objective  Presence.  When  he  enters 
upon  the  historical  evidence  for  the  practice,  he  begins  with  the 
Catechetical  Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  going  therefore  no 
higher  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  And  as  to  the 
Liturgies,  though  he  endeavours  to  meet  the  objection  supplied  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  he  candidly  admits  the  '  omission  of  the 
subject  (of  Eucharistical  Adoration)  in  the  Primitive  Liturgies,' 
which,  he  says, '  are  almost  or  altogether  silent  as  to  any  worship  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  after  consecration.  We  find  in  them  neither 
any  form  of  prayer  addressed  in  special  to  the  Holy  Humanity  so 
present,  nor  any  Rubric  enjoining  adoration  inward  or  outward.' 

If,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Eucharistical  Adoration  rests  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  Objective  Presence,  as  Mr.  Keble  himself  says 
it  does,  the  objection  drawn  from  this  silence,  so  far  as  it  militates 
against  the  one,  must  be  equally  valid  against  the  other.''  (Bishop 
of  Llandaffs  Charge,  1869,  p.  122.) 

*  "Deus  nusquam  prsecepit  panis  consecrati  adorationem.  Est  ergo  iQaAofymcxsta. 
Pulchre  Chrysostomus  homil.  51,  in  Matth  :  Discamus,  Christum  ex  ipsius  voluntate 
honorare,  Nam  qui  honoratur,  eo  maxime  honore  Icetatur,  quern  ipse  vult,  non  quern  nos 
optamus."    (Gerhard's  Covfessio  Catholica,  ii.,  p.  998.    Jena,  1661.) 
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Note  F  F,  p.  465. 

In  the  articles  of  1553,  the  28th  Article  contained  the  following : 
"  Forasmuch  as  the  truth  of  man's  nature  requireth,  that  the  body  of" 
one  and  the  self  same  man  cannot  be  at  one  time  in  divers  places, 
but  must  needs  be  in  some  one  certain  place.  Therefore  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  be  present  at  one  time  in  many  and  divers  places. 
And  because  (as  holy  Scripture  doth  teach)  Christ  was  taken  up 
into  heaven,  and  there  shall  continue  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  a 
faithful  man  ought  not,  either  to  believe  or  openly  to  confess  the  real 
and  bodily  presence  (as  they  term  it)  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  similarity  between  this  and  the  Black  Rubric.  Both  condemned 
in  words  "  The  Real  Presence."  And  both  were  removed  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  But  while  thus  we  may  be  glad  that  all  condemnation 
of  the  words  "  Real  Presence  "  was  removed  ;  we  may  be  thankful 
also  that  the  doctrine  intended  by  the  words  "  Real  Presence  "  in  the 
previous  article,  was  excluded  by  the  introduction  of  another  article 
(the  29th)  which  applied  a  severer  test  of  doctrine,  than  any  condem- 
nation of  the  words  "  Real  Presence  "  which  were  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cation. Burnet  says  of  the  words  substituted  in  the  28th  Article 
"  Tins  seemed  to  be  more  theological  and  it  does  indeed  amount  to 
the  same  thing."  (See  Burnet  on  39  Articles,  p.  409.  Edit.  Oxford, 
1831.) 

Bishop  Forbes  (on  Articles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  580)  makes  an  argument 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  own  faith  with  regard  to  the  Sacrament,  and 
quotes  from  Heylin,  that  "  when  one  of  her  divines  had  preached  a 
sermon  in  defence  of  the  Real  Presence  on  the  day  commonly  called 
Good  Friday,  in  1565,  she  openly  gave  him  thanks  for  his  pains 
and  piety."  (See  Rev.  L.  Rivington's  "  Inward  part  or  tiling  signi- 
fied," p.  15.)  The  same  argument  has  been  used  before  by  one  who 
urged  that  "  Dr.  Heylin  and  others  have  observed  of  this  Queen,  that 
she  was  a  zealous  propugner  of  the  Real  Presence."  To  which  this 
reply  was  given  by  Archbishop  Wake,  "Which  maybe  very  true,  and 
yet  but  little  to  the  purpose,  if  she  propugned  it  in  the  same  sense 
that  her  brother  King  Edward  the  Vlth  and  the  Church  of  England 
had  done  before,  and  not  in  the  new  notion  imposed  upon  her  by  this 
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author,  but  without  any  manner  of  proof  to  warrant  his  suggestion." 
(Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  p.  64.) 

We  ma}'  gather  somewhat  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  "  Real 
Presence  "  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence  "  of 
our  day,  from  what  the  same  historian  (Heylin)  tells  us  of  her  com- 
mand, before  she  adopted  any  decided  measures  of  Reformation  "  She 
had  commanded  the  Priest  or  Bishop  (for  some  say  it  was  the  one, 
and  some  the  other),  who  officiated  at  the  altar  in  the  Chapel- Royal, 
not  to  make  any  elevation  of  the  Sacrament,  the  better  to  prevent 
that  adoration  which  was  given  unto  it,  and  which  she  could  not 
suffer  to  be  done  in  her  sight  without  a  most  apparent  wrong  to  her 
judgment  and  conscience."  (History  of  Reformation.  E.  H.  S.  Edit, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  272.)  Lingard  tells  us  that  when  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  declined  to  obey  this  order,  saying  that "  his  life  was  the 
Queen's,  but  his  conscience  was  Ms  own,"  the  Queen  "  rising  inime- 
■diately  after  the  Gospel,  retired  with  her  attendants."  (See  Lingard's 
History  of  England.  Edit.  1855,  Dolman,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  4,  5 ;  and 
note  in  Heylin  as  above ;  also  notes  in  Heylin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  316,  317.) 

Indeed  directions  had  been  issued,  forbidding  the  Elevation  of  the 
host,  before  the  proclamation  of  Dec.  27,  1558,  against  innovations 
without  authority.  And  Hallam  supposes  that  the  refusal  of  the 
bishops  to  officiate  at  her  coronation  (Jan.  14,  1558-9)  arose  from  the 
Queen's  order  that  the  host  should  not  be  elevated.  (See  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  L,  p.  110.    Edit.  1807.) 

Parsons  says  that  Elizabeth  accounted  Zwingle  and  his  followers 
as  saints  (Responsio  ad  Edictum  Reg:  Angl.,  p.  1(55.  Rome,  1593) 
and  that  the  English  regarded  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  (Ecolampa- 
dius  and  Calvin  as  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  (Ibid,  p.  292,  "  quam 
Angli  pro  veritate  Evangelica  tuentur.")  And  he  sets  down  the 
Lutheran  condemnation  of  the  Reformed  (the  Secta  Zuingliana)  as 
the  "  Lutheranorum  judicium  de  religionc  Anglicana,"  (p.  292, 
Margin.) 

And  Sanders  also,  though  he  seems  rather  to  aim  at  fastening 
something  of  a  Lutheran  odium  on  Elizabeth's  proceedings,  (see 
pp.  293,  294,  302,  303)  writes  thus: — "  Tremendum  missa3  sacrifi- 
■cium,  cum  reliquo  omni  Sanctissimo  ritu  precandi,  et  sacramenta 
administrandi  abolet ;  et  nova  sacra,  ceremonias,  precesque  in  lingua 
vulgari  ad  normam  maxime  Lutheranorum  (hoc  solo  excepto,  quod 
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magines  sacras  sustulerit)  pra3scribit,  licet  fides  Galvini  majis  tumr 
t  deinceps  ab  istis  legislatoribus  eorumque  ministris  et  sectatoribus 
ait  approbata."  (Sanders  "De  Schismate  Angl.,"  p.  279.  Ingolstadt, 
1587.) 

Moreover  Neal,  wliile  desiring  to  represent  Elizabeth  as  almost  a 
Papist  in  respect  of  her  fondness  for  ceremonial  observances,  acknow- 
ledges that  the  doctrine  she  approved  was  that  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.    (See  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  383.) 

It  will  assist  the  reader,  perhaps,  to  form  a  judgment,  as  to  whether 
Elizabeth  was  on  the  Lutheran  side  of  the  sacramental  controversy, 
uid  as  to  whether  the  Church  of  England  in  her  reign  stood  in  any 
doubtful  position  in  this  matter,  -to  read  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Speech  (as  given  in  Hospinian)  which  Elizabeth's  ambassador 
made,  under  her  instructions,  with  reference  to  the  Formula  concor- 
iuc — "  Consultum  duxit  [Serenissima  Anglia?  Regina]  Me  ad  Celsi- 
;uclines  vestras  mittere  .  .  .  ut  intercederem  .  .  .  ne  talis  aliqua 
3ensura  et  Conventus  fiant,  per  quos  non  tantum  paucis  in  Ger- 
nania  Ecclesiis,  sed  omnibus  quae  sunt  in  Regno  Gallia?,  Anglia?, 
Siberma?,  Scotia?.  Polonia?,  Hungarian,  Helvetia?,  et  aliis  multis  locis 
3ra?judicium  fiat,  qua?  a  dicta  formula  diversum  senthmt."  (Con- 
•ordia  Discors  :  in  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  147.  Geneva,  1G78.  See  also, 
pp.  148,  b.  and  149,  a.) 

Still  more  important  it  is  to  observe  the  prominent  position  taken 
)y  the  English  Ambassadors  in  the  assembly  of  the  Reformed  held 
it  Frankfort  on  Maine  (1577)  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the 
lesigns  of  the  Lutheran  party.  (See  Hospinian,  Concordia  Discors, 
in  Works,  vol.  v.,  pp.  143 — 145.) 

The  reader  may  be  asked  specially  to  obseiwe  the  petition  to 
Elizabeth,  as  to  the  nursing-mother  of  the  Churches,  and  holding  the 
lighest  place  among  the  Reformed  Princes,  to  send  a  Theologian  to 
issist  in  drawing  up  a  common  confession  of  faith  for  all  the  Reformed 
Churches.  Hospinian  says,  "  Omnibus  placuit  I.  Ut  Illustrissimus 
?rinceps  Dux  Casimirus  totius  Conventus  nomine  humiliter  rogetur, 
ie  gravetur  Serenissima?  Regina?  Anglia),  velut  primaria?  Ecclesiarum 
^utrici  atque  fautrici,  et  qua?  primivm  inter  Principes,  puriorem 
•eligionem  profitentes,  locmn  obtinet,  scribere,  et  ab  ejus  Majestate 
>etere,  ut  ad  hujus  Confessionis  conscriptionem,  Theologum  unum 
n  Germaniam  mittere  dignetur,  qui  una  cum  aliis,  huic  tarn  neces- 
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ficirio  operi  incumbat."  (Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  145.  a.  Geneva, 
1678.) 

There  is  evidence  also  of  Elizabeth's  high  esteem  for  John  A  Lasco 
(see  Gorham's  Reformation  gleanings,  p.  402)  ;  and  of  her  desire  to 
have  P.  Martyr  in  England,  after  reading  his  treatise  on  the  Eucha- 
rist.   (Ibid,  pp.  392,  382.) 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  as  tending  yet  further  to  show  what  sort  of 
reception  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  met  with  in  England 
in  Elizabeth's  Reign.  Strype  has  been  describing  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  publication  of  "  The  discovery  of  a  gaping  gulph, 
whereinto  England  is  like  to  be  swallowed  up  by  another  French 
Marriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  Banns."  Then  he  says,  "  It  was 
therefore  thought  convenient  to  send  a  hasty  Dispatch  to  London  to 
the  Bishop  there,  to  summon  the  Clergy  for  the  better  pacifying 
these  matters.  And  on  a  sudden  September  27,  1579,  on  Sunday  at 
one  of  the  Clock,  the  Clergy  of  the  City  were  called  unto  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  where  forty  of  them  appeared  :  Then  the  Bishop,  the  Dean 
of  Paul's  being  present  and  assistant,  told  them  the  Occasion  of  his 
sudden  calling  for  them  was,  to  admonish  them  of  two  things  Cliiefly. 
The  former  was  of  one  Andreas  Jacobus,  &  Dutch  man,  and  as  it  seems 
a  Minister  of  the  Strangers  Church  in  London  :  who  was  a  Lutheran, 
or  an  Ubiquitary,  as  they  now  stiled  them,  who  were  for  the  Real 
Presence  :  and  had  caused  great  quarrels  among  the  Strangers, 
Preachers.  He  warned  them  to  take  heed,  how  they  gave  ear  to  the 
Sophistical  Arguments  of  Mm,  or  any  such  like."  (Strype's  Aylmer, 
pp.  62,  63.    London,  1701.) 


Note  G  G,  p.  466. 

Not  that  they  had  any  objection  to  it.  They  say — "  This  rubric  is 
not  in  the  Liturgy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  confirmed  by  law  ;  nor 
is  there  any  great  need  of  restoring  it,  the  world  being  now  in  more 
danger  of  profanation  than  idolatry.  Besides,  the  sense  of  it  is  de- 
clared sufficiently  in  the  28th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England." 
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(Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  354.)  So  L'Estrange,  giving  reasons  for 
kneeling,  says — "  As  the  fear  of  reverting  to  Popish  idolatry  is  alto- 
gether vain,  so  the  danger  of  apostatizing  from  Christ  is  very  great." 
(Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  Edit.  Oxford,  p.  32:3.)  And  of  the  Rubric 
he  says — "  How,  by  whom,  or  upon  what  account,  and  inducement, 
this  excellent  rubric,  anciently  called  '  a  protestation  touching  the 
gesture  of  kneeling,'  came  to  be  omitted  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Liturgy, 
I  cannot  determine,  and  would  gladly  learn.'  "  (Ibid,  p.  329.)  Bishop 
Cosin  says* — "Because  the  body  and  blood  is  neither  sensibly  present 
(nor  otherwise  at  all  present,  but  only  to  those  who  are  duly  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  and  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  them  and  the 
3onsecrated  elements  together,  to  which  they  are  sacramentally 
united),  the  adoration  is  then  and  there  given  to  Christ  Himself, 
neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  directed  to  any  external  sensible  object,  such 
is  are  the  blessed  elements."  (In  Nicholls's  Additional  Notes  on  Com- 
munion Service,  p.  49.)  Of  elevation  Bishop  Cosin  says — "  Which 
rite  neither  we,  nor  any  of  the  Reformed  or  Protestant  Churches, 
Dbserve,but  (in  regard  of  the  peril  or  idolatry)  have  wholly  omitted 
t."  (Ibid,  p.  47.)  "  Out-  kneeling,"  he  says,  "is  ordained  only  to 
testify  and  express  the  inward  reverence  and  devotion  of  our  souls 
ioward  our  blessed  Saviour."  (Ibid,  p.  49.)  All  that  George  Herbert 
says  in  "  The  Country  Parson  "  (quoted  by  Mr.  Keble,  "  On  Eucha- 
istical  Adoration,"  p.  157  ;  Edit.  1867)  mayf  surely  be  veiy  well  and 
laturally  understood  in  this  same  sense. 

In  the  Introduction  "  by  way  of  Preface  before  Archbishop  Laud's 
Various  Readings,"  ch.  viii.,  among  the  "Answers"  of  Mr.  T.Hutton 
o  Puritan  exceptions,  we  read  (p.  28) — "Exception  7.  The  people  are 
ommanded  by  the  Rubrick  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling  .... 
vhieh  is  dangerous.  For  (1)  They  say  kneeling  is  worshipping 
Mark  v.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  41 ;  Matt.  ix.  18). — Answer.  Kneeling  is  not 
a  those  places  put  for  Divine  Worship  ;  for  bending  the  knee,  how 
ommon  it  was  in  the  Eastern  country  is  well  known,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3 
nd  xxiii.  7.)  Children  do  it  to  their  parents,  and  subjects  to  their 
dng.    [Note. — Overall  was  not  the  only  one  who  fell  on  his  knees 

*  As  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  earlier  series  of  notes,  now  attributed  to  Bishop 
!osin,  see  note  above,  Paper  No.  VI.,  p.  297,  note. 

t  For  Herbert's  language  (as  Dean  Goode  observes,  on  Euch.  ii.,  p.  883)  "  is  highly 
gurative  and  symbolical,  or  it  is  blasphemous." 
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"before  King  James  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.]  (2)  They 
say,  this  kneeling  was  brought  into  the  sacrament  by  Antichrist ; 
Pope  Honor.  III.,  anno  1220,  teacliing  the  people  to  worship  the 
bread. — Answer.  The  question  is  not  of  kneeling  to  the  Sacrament, 
but  at  tlie  Sacrament :  the  one  we  allow,  the  other  we  condemn. 
Honor.  III.  first  commanded  the  people,  at  elevation  time,  to  in- 
cline and  bow  themselves,  and  when  the  host  was  carried  in  proces- 
sion." (See  Appendix  to  Nicholls's  Common  Prayer,  Edit.  1712.)* 

So  Archbishop  Seeker  writes — "  It  is  true  we  kneel  at  the  Sacra- 
ment as  they  [Romanists]  do,  but  for  a  very  different  purpose :  not  to 
acknowledge  '  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and 
blood  ;'  as  our  Church,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  misconception, 
expressly  declares  ;  adding  that  '  His  body  is  in  heaven  and  not 
here  but  to  worship  Him  who  is  eveiy  where  present,  the  invisible 
God.  And  this  posture  of  kneeling  we  by  no  means  look  upon  as  in 
itself  necessary,  but  as  a  very  becoming  appointment,  and  very  fit  to 

*  "  As  to  the  Ceremony  of  Kneeling  at  the  Communion.  If  our  Church's  Declaration 
at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service,  will  not  vindicate  her  from  an  unlawful  symbo- 
lizing with  Rome  herein,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  her  defence.  The  Declaration  is  this. 
Whereas,  etc.,  etc.  We  see  that  our  Church  doth  here,  not  only  declare  that  no  adoration 
is  in  this  gesture  intended,  either  to  the  Elements  or  to  Christ's  Corporal  Presence  under 
the  species  of  Bread  and  Wine,  but  also  that,  as  such  a  pretence  is  absurd  and  contra- 
dictious, so  the  adoring  of  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine,  would  be  Idolatry  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians.  ...  So  that  ...  all  the  Idolatry  and  Superstition 
too,  wherewith  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  abused  it,  is  perfectly  removed,  and  'tis  re- 
quired by  our  Church  merely  as  a  decent  Reverend  Gesture."  ("  The  Resolution  of  this 
Case  of  Conscience  whether  the  Church  of  England's  Symbolizing  so  far  as  it  doth  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  makes  it  unlawful  to  hold  Communion  with  the  Church  of 
England?"    London,  1633,  pp.  48,  49.) 

14  Kneeling  must  be  judged  as  fitting  and  convenient  to  be  used  at  such  a  time,  when 
we  signify  our  desires  and  affections  by  external  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, as  when  we  do  it  by  words,  that  is,  when  w§  say  our  Prayers.  ...  If  we  do  but 
consider  what  invaluable  Blessings  we  expect  to  receive  by  our  worthy  partaking  of  the 
Consecrated  Bread  and  Wine  at  the  Table  of  our  Lord  (such  as  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins, 
the  plentiful  communications  of  His  Grace  and  Spirit,  and  a  Right  and  Title  to  Eternal 
Life)  we  can't  think  Kneeling  an  unmeetand  unbecoming  Gesture  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  Outward  Signs  and  Pledges  of  this  inward  and  invisible  grace.  .  .  .  Why  should 
not  a  submissive  lowly  deportment  of  Body  suit  with  this  solemnity  as  well  as  a  humble 
lowly  mind  ?  And  this  is  that  which  our  Church  declares  to  be  the  end  and  design  of  her 
injunction,  in  requiring  the  Communicants  to  kneel,  viz.  for  a  Signification  of  an 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  Benefits  of  Christ  therein  given  to  all 
worthy  receivers."  ("  The  Case  of  Kneeling  at  the  Holy  Sacrament  stated  and  resolved." 
London,  1683,  pp.  52—55.) 
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accompany  the  prayers  and  praises  which  we  offer  up  at  the  instant 
of  receiving  ;  and  to  express  that  inward  spirit  of  piety  and  humility 
on  which  our  partaking  worthily  of  this  ordinance,  and  receiving 
benefit  from  it,  depend."  (Lectures  on  the  Catechism,  vol.ii.,pp.  252, 
253  ;  Edit.  1700.) 

So  also  Kettlewell : — "  When  we  are  exercising  repentance,  and 
uttering  praise,  and  making  solemn  prayers  and  oblations,  it  is  not 
certainly  improper  to  use  such  gestures  as  best  become  devotions." 
(Mr.  John  KettlewelTs  Works,  1719,  vol.  i.,  p.  463.) 
"  No  posture  is  necessary,  but  all,  both  theirs  and  ours,  are  still 

indifferent  Thus  then  is  our  kneeling  posture  at  the  Holy 

Communion  (as  all  others,  standing  or  sitting,  where  that  is  the 
fashion)  no  unlawful  thing."    (Ibid,  p.  467.) 

"  In  kneeling  at  the  Holy  Sacrament,  I  say,  there  is  no  fear  of 
worshipping  the  bread,  because  we  do  not  kneel  to  it,  nor  have  in- 
tention to  worship  it.  If  we  should  kneel  down  to  the  bread,  indeed, 
and,  submitting  ourselves  before  it,  pay  divine  honour  and  homage 
to  it,  this  were  really  to  worship  the  bread.    And  this  the  Papists 

plainly  do  But  although  this  be  their  intention,  yet  it  is  in  no 

case  ours  in  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament:  for  we  kneel  not  to  the  bread, 
to  give  homage  and  adoration  unto  it,  as  our  Church  has  most  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  Rubrick  :  so  that  if  any  persons  intend  any 
such  thing,  they  must  not  say  they  follow  the  Church  in  that,  since 
in  the  most  earnest  and  express  words  it  utterly  disclaims  and  warns 
us  all  against  it;  but  we  use  kneeling  to  a  quite  different  end — viz., 
inly  as  it  is  a  reverential,  humble  posture,  wherein  we  may  very 
lecently*  receive  gifts,  and  make  confession  of  our  sins,  and  give 
hanks,  and  pour  out  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God;  so  that  our 
aieeling  is  only  unto  God  Tins,  I  say,  is  all  we  do  in  kneei- 
ng at  the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  the  Church  requires,  and  as  our  own 
consciences  bear  us  witness."  (Ibid,  pp.  468,  469.) 

"  To  worship  the  bread,  as  the  Papists  do,  is  to  kneel  down  to  it, 
,nd  to  pay  divine  honour  and  adoration  to  it,  because  they  believe 
Jhrist  bodily  present  therein;  and  this  may  be  done  in  any  posture." 
Ibid,  pp.  469,  470.) 

*  Compare  Hooker— '•  Coming  as  receivers  of  inestimable  grace  at  the  hands  of  God, 
hat  doth  better  beseem  our  bodies  at  that  hour  than  to  be  sensible  witnesses  of  minds 
nfeignedly  humbled?"    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  366.    Edit.  Keble.) 

R  R 
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Bishop  Burnet  says — "  Surely  there  is  a  great  want  of  ingenuity 
in  them  that  are  pleased  to  apply  these  orders  of  some  later  Popes  for 
kneeling  at  the  elevation,  to  our  kneeling ;  when  ours  is  not  at  one 
such  part,  which  might  be  more  liable  to  exception,  but  during  the 
whole  office :  by  which  it  is  one  continued  act  of  worship,  and  the 
communicants  kneel  all  the  while."  (History  of  the  Reformation, 
£dit.  Orr,  1850,  vol.  i.,  p.  416.) 

"  N.  In  your  receiving  of  the  Communion  we  disallow  your  Idola- 
trous kneeling.  [Answer. ~)  When  we  pray,  kneeling  is  a  gesture 
most  convenient.  But  in  the  receiving  we  do  pray  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  Church.  For  both  the  minister  prayeth,  and  wc  also 
are  commanded  to  receive  it  with  thanksgiving,  which  is  a  kind  of 
prayer :  and  therefore  kneeling  cannot  be  denied  to  be  expedient." 
(Ambrose  Fisher's  Defence  of  the  Liturgy,  1630,  p.  160.) 

"  Of  kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. — I  confess 
that  I  never  saw  cause  to  think  this  unlawful  to  be  done,  and  there- 
fore I  do  it.  First,  because  the  Church  of  England  abhorreth  all 
adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  and  the  Papists  know  it.  Secondly, 
because  it  holdeth  sitting  or  standing,  to  be  as  lawful  and  holy  as 
kneeling,  putting  no  necessity  or  worship  of  God  in  any  of  these 
arbitrary  gestures.  Yea,  because  in  this  Church  a  prayer  is  then 
used  for  each  communicant,  this  gesture  may  seem  more  agreeable 
to  the  external  arbitrary  form  here  used,  than  to  the  fashion  of  otliei 
Churches,  whose  liberty  is  not  abridged  by  ours ;  as  not  ours,  bj 
theirs."  (From  Dr.  Burgess's  "  Interpretations,"  of  which  he  de 
clares — "  These  interpretations  King  James  accepted,  and  my  Lord's 
Grace  of  Canterbury  affirmed  them  to  be  the  trite  sense  and  intentMl 
of  the  Church  of  England.'1  See  "An  Answer  Rejoyned  ;  by  Dr.  Join 
Burgess,"  1631,  pp.  25,  26 ;  also  p.  273.  See  also,  Paper  No.  VI. 
pp.  311,  312.) 

So  Bishop  Hall : — "  This  is  our  gesture  of  reverence  in  our  praye 

at  the  receipt  not  of  idolatrous  adoration  of  the  bread. 

(Works,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  439,  440  :  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.)  Again  :— "  The; 
[the  Papists]  direct  their  devotions,  at  the  best,  by  the  crucifix,  t 
their  Saviour ;  we  do  not  so  by  the  bread  :  we  kneel  no  more  to  tli 
bread  than  to  the  pulpit  when  we  join  our  prayers  with  the  mini* 
ter's."    (Ibid,  p.  440.    See  also  p.  487.) 

"  He  must  have  the  knee  of  a  camel,  and  heart  of  oak,  that  wi 
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not  bow  himself,  and  after  the  manner  of  adoration  and  worship  say 
Amen  (as  S.  Cyrill  speaks)  to  so  pathetical  a  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, made  by  the  minister  nnto  God  in  his  behalf.  And  this  is  a 
powerful  argument  indeed  for  conformity  in  this  point :  with  the 
which  I  have  seen  some  Leicestershire  people  of  good  sort,  that  had 
been  refractory  for  a  long  time,  satisfied  in  an  instant  hy  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  being  very  sorry  they  had  not  observed  so 
much  before, — that  in  the  Church  of  England,  our  whole  act  of  re- 
ceiving is  accompanied  in  every  part  with  the  act  of  praying  and 
thanksgiving."  ("  The  Holy  Table — Name  and  Thing,"  pp.  135, 136 ; 
Edit.  1037.) 

So  Archbishop  Wlutgift  had  said  in  reply  to  Cartwright's  objec- 
tions— ''  You  should  have  learned  that  the  whole  action  of  this  Supper 
is  a  thanksgiving,  and  therefore  it  is  called  Eucharistia ;  so  that 
kneeling  is  a  convenient  gesture  for  it  daring  the  whole  time*  of  the 
celebration."    (Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  91,  02.) 

When  Cartwright  spoke  of  avoiding  "  the  danger  of  idolatry," 
(p.  93,)  Whitgift  replied — "  There  is  no  such  peril  in  kneeling  at 
the  Communion  as  you  surmise ;  for  the  gospeller  is  better  instructed 
than  so  grossly  to  err."    (Page  95.) 

And  so  before  this  Cranmer  had  written  (1552) — "  I  pray  you  to 
consider  that  there  be  two  prayers  winch  go  before  the  receiving  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  two  immediately  follow — all  which  time  the 
people,  praying  and  giving  thanks,  do  kneel.  And  what  inconveni- 
ence there  is  that  it  may  not  be  thus  ordered,  I  know  not.  If  the 
kneeling  of  the  people  should  be  discontinued  for  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing of  the  Sacrament,  so  that  at  the  receipt  thereof  they  should  rise 
up  and  stand  or  sit,  and  then  immediately  kneel  down  again — it 
should  rather  import  a  contemptuous  than  a  reverent  receiving  of  the 
Sacrament."  (  See  J.  H.  Blunt's  Common  Prayer,  Introd.,  p.  xxxii. ; 
ind  Perry  on  "  Declaration  Concerning  Kneeling,"  pp.  77,  78.) 

*  So  Bishop  Cosin— "  The  Communicants  kneel  during  the  reception,  and  indeed  to 
he  end  of  the  whole  celebration,  worshipping,  not  the  Sacrament,  but  Christ."  (Religion 
if  the  Church  of  England."   Edit.  Meyrick.    Rivingtons.p.  44.) 

Cosin  desired  to  have  this  practice  distinctly  enjoined.  In  his  paper  of  "  particulars 
o  be  considered,"  it  is  set  down  "  LX.  There  wants  likewise  an  Order,  for  the  People 
o  continue  kneeling  at  their  Prayers  and  Devotions  (as  is  most  meet)  during  all  the 
ime  of  the  holy  Action."   (See  Nicholls's  Additional  Notes,  etc.,  p.  69.) 
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Note  H  H,  see  p.  467. 

Mr.  Perry  has  written  a  volume  of  442  pages  8vo.  with  tlie  view  of 
reconciling  "  The  Declaration  concerning  Kneeling "  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "  Real  Objective  Presence." 

I  'cannot  say  what  effect  this  volume  may  have  upon  other  minds. 
But  I  must  say,  that  upon  one  mind  (which,  no  doubt,  will  be  regarded 
by  Mr.  Perry,  as  very  prejudiced)  it  has  left  the  impression  of  the 
weakness  of  the  position,  which  is  here  with  so  much  ability  main- 
tained. 

If  any  should  desire  to  see  evidence  to  show  that  the  Declaration 
was  not  understood  as  directed  only  against  any  such  a  particular 
conception  of  the  presence,  it  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  ask  attention  to 
the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  an  ardent  admirer  and  an 
able  defender  of  the  well-known  non -juror  Dr.  Hickes;  a  divine  whose 
opinions  were  (not  without  some  reason,  I  believe)  accounted  the  ?ie 
plus  ultra  of  a  period  which  fostered  and  ripened  some  extreme  Ultra- 
A  nglican  views. 

"  I  have  already  declared  against  the  Personal  Presence,  or  Sacri- 
fice of  Christ  in  the  Eucharistical  elements.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that 
the  bread  and  wine  represent  His  whole  person,  as  He  is  God  and 
Man ;  but  only  His  sacrificed  body  and  His  effused  blood.  His  soul 
was  separated  from  the  body  before  the  sacrifice  was  consummated. 
We  have  in  the  Sacrament  His  body  and  blood  consecrated  and  ad- 
ministered apart,  which  is  a  demonstration  that  we  have  not  there 
His  entire  living  person.  And  therefore  it  doth  not  follow,  that  because 
we  have  the  true  and  real  representatives  of  His  body  and  blood,  and 
that  they  are  as  beneficial  to  us  as  if  we  had  the  Principals,  that 
therefore  divine  honour  is  to  be  paid  to  them.  For  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded (to  express  myself  in  the  words  of  our  Church)  that  no  adora- 
tion ought  to  be  done,  either  to  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  there 
bodily  received,  or  to  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood."  ("  The  Propitiatory  Oblation  in  the  Eucharist,  truly  Stated 
and  Defended,"  p.  31 ;  London,  1710.) 

The  book  was  published  anonymously,  but  was  attributed  to  John 
Johnson,  the  author  of  "  The  Unbloody  Sacrifice." 

With  Johnson's  testimony  may  be  compared  the  following  froir 
Bishop  George  Hooper  (of  Bath  and  Wells). 
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14  Kneeling  at  the  communion  is  far  ....  from  being  popish  ;  that 
is,  either  a  corruption  or  superstition.  The  Papists,  indeed,  kneel  to 
the  host,  as  to  their  God  ;  but  not  so  particularly  then  when  they 
receive  it,  as  when,  immediately  consecration,  it  is  elevated,  and 
shown  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  priest.  But  we  that  kneel 
when  we  receive  the  Communion,  kneel  not  to  it  hut  at  it.  And  what 
posture  can  there  be  fitter  for  those  that,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  their 
own  unworthiness,  and  of  God's  ^inexpressible  inerey,  are  going  to 
take  the  seal  of  their  pardon,  and  the  pledge  of  their  salvation  ? 
What  better  posture  would  they  have  for  those,  that  at  that  time  are 
to  be  in  the  highest  acts  of  devotion,  the  most  relenting  contrition, 
and  the  most  dutiful  thanksgiving  ?  If  on  that  occasion  the  papists 
kneel  too,  and  with  a  wrong  intention,  why  should  any  fault  of  theirs 
hinder  me  from  expressing  my  duty  ?  What  they  do  on  no  reason, 
why  should  not  I  do  on  the  best ;  especially  when  we  have  so  solemnly 
disclaimed  theirs,  and  so  expressly  declared  our  own  ?  As  we  are  not 
to  disuse  the  holy  Sacrament  because  the  papists  have  made  it  an 
idol,  so  may  we  continue  our  reverence,  though  they  have  paid  it 
'idoration.''  (Works,  vol.  i..  p.  8  ;  Edit.  Oxford,  1855.) 
Further  evidence  will  be  found  above,  pp.  472,  473,  572,  573. 
It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  this  Declaration  was  regarded  by  our 
English  Divines  as  such  a  sufficient  and  unmistakeable  disclaimer  of 
inytliing  like  the  Eucharistic  worship  of  the  Church  of  Home,  as 
>ught  not  only  to  be  an  effectual  safeguard  against  all  thought  of 
lirecting  worship  to  the  elements,  or  any  divine  presence  in  or  under 
he  elements,  but  also  to  repel  all  charges  made  against  the  Church 
)f  England  of  running  the  risk  of  having  her  injunction  of  kneeling 
bo  misunderstood  as  to  lead  to  any  such  adoration.  (See  Bishop 
ball's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  374  :  Edit.  Pratt,  1808.) 

It  was  in  their  judgment  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  to  lay  toher  such  a  charge.  It  was  to  charge  her  with  that 
roni  winch  this  rubric  ought  quite  unmistakeably  to  have  cleared 
ler. 

What  would  these  English  divines  have  thought,  if  they  had  been 
old  that  among  the  Church  of  England's  own  sons  would  rise  those 
/ho  would  actually  seek  to  introduce  into  the  practice  of  the  Church 
f  England  that  adoration,  the  very  risk  of  which  they  judged  to  be 
enioved  for  ever — and  would  maintain  that  tlris  rubric  contained  no 
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condemnation  of  any  such  presence,  or  of  any  such  adoration  of  that 
presence,  as  was  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 


Note  II,  p.  408. 

"When  Dr.  Pusey  says — "  Plainly,  the  word  '  corporal.'  which  they 
admitted,  could  not  in  their  minds  mean  the  same  as  '  real  and  essen- 
tial,' which  they  rejected,-'  (Heal  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English 
Church,  p.  224;  see  also  Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  321 ;  and  Grue- 
ber's  Reply  to  Dr.  Heurtley,  p.  330,  sqq. ;  and  Bishop  Forbes  on 
Articles,  ii.,  p.  547) — he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the 
two  phrases  having  been  often  used  as  convertible,  there  might  be 
very  good  reason  for  preferring  to  express  the  same  thing  in  language 
which  our  Divines  never  claimed  as  their  own,  rather  than  in  language 
which,  as  applied  to  Eucharistic  reception,  many  eminent  Divines 
had  claimed  for  ourselves  and  for  the  doctrine  of  our  Reformed 
Church. 

That  the  change  from  "  real  and  essential"  to  "corporal  presence" 
was  not  without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  apparent,  I  think,  to  all  who 
will  observe — 

(1)  That  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  English  Reformed  Church  the 
expression  "  Real  Presence  "  unexplained  was  commonly  rejected  by 
our  Reformers,  and  regarded  as  expressing  the  Romish  doctrine, 
though  doubtless  with  explanation  it  was  sometimes  accepted  by 
them.    The  following  examples  may  be  taken  in  proof  of  tins. 

Cranmer  speaks  of  "  the  Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  of 
the  Real  Presence."  (On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  0.)  And  again  he  says — 
"  Not  long  before  I  wrote  the  said  Catechism,  I  was  in  that  error  of 
the  Real  Presence."    (Ibid,  p.  374.) 

Ridley  says — "  The  blood  is  in  the  chalice  indeed,  but  not  in  the 
Real  Presence,  but  by  grace  and  in  a  sacrament."  (Works,  p.  238.) 

Jewel  argues  at  length  against  "the  Real  Presence,"  and  speaks 
of  "these  new-fangled  words,  'really,1  ' corporally, ,'  'carnally,'  etc. 
Which  words  M.  Harding  is  not  able  to  show  that,  in  tins  case  of 
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being  really  in  the  Sacrament,  any  one  of  all  the  old  Fathers  ever 
used.''    (Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  449.) 

So  Foxe,  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Sacra  mentaries,  says — "  They  both  .  .  .  .  do  confess  the  presence  of 
Christ,  and  disagree  only  upon  the  manner  of  the  presence,  which 
;he  one  part  do  affirm  to  be  real,  and  the  other  spiritual."  (Acts  and 
Monuments,  vol.  v.,  p.  11.) 

Hence  in  the  29th  Article  of  1553,  we  have  "real  and  corporal" 
'oupled  as  expressive  of  the  doctrine  rejected.  "  A  faithful  man 
>ught  not  either  to  believe  or  openly  to  confess  the  real  and  bodily 
realem  et  corporalem)  presence  (as  they  term  it)  of  Christ's  flesh 
md  blood." 

(2)  That  when,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  English  Reformed 
church,  the  expression  "  Real  Presence  "  or  "  Real  Essential  Pre- 
ence  "  was  accepted,  it  was  always  accepted  with  explanation ;  and 
hat  in  that  explanation  the  "corporal"  or  "bodily"  or  "carnal" 
•resence  was  commonly  excluded. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  in  1555  Bradford  accepted  the  words  "  cor- 
orally  present,"  with  explanation  (Sermons,  etc.,  p.  480),  and  that 
)ean  Aldrich  acknowledges  the  words  as  capable  of  being  used  in  a 
ound  sense.  (Quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.,  p.  39.)  But  the 
xample  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  unsupported  by  the 
se  of  succeeding  Divines. 

Thus  Ridley,  accepting  "a  Real  Presence"  (p.  213),  explains 
iat  if  meant  of  "the  real  and  corporal  substance,"  that  presence 
cannot  be  on  the  earth,"  and  (p.  236)  denies  that  it  is  "  by  the 
orporal  presence  of  the  body  of  His  flesh."  But  (p.  274)  he 
^knowledges  the  presence,  "  vere  et  realiter,"  for  "  spiritually,  by 
race  and  efficacy."  Again,  he  speaks  of  "  a  spiritual  presence  by 
race,  and  not  after  any  corporal  substance  of  His  flesh  taken  of 
le  Virgin  Mary."    (Page  249.) 

Thus  Latimer  acknowledges  "none  other  presence  than  a  spiritual 
resence;"  but  adds,  "The  same  maybe  called  a  Real  Presence." 
Remains,  p.  252.) 

Thus  Philpot  acknowledges  "  a  very  essential  presence  " — yea, 
a  real  presence  "  (p.  130) — but  denies  the  being  present  "  bodily." 
Jage  208.) 
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Thus  Hooper  acknowledges  "  Christum  ....  adesse,  .  .  .  quoad 
corporis  ejus  gratiam,  sed  non  quoad  corporis  ejus  substantial." 
(Later  Writings,  p.  304.) 

Thus  Haddon :  "  Corpus  Christi  realiter  adest  Sacramentis 
corporis  et  sanguinis  sui  vere  ex  Christi  institutione  adnrinistratis. 
Intelhge  realiter  pro  vere  et  non  Jicte,  sacramentaliter  non  autem 
carnal  iter."  (Haddon's  Opinion  of  the  Presence,  1553 ;  given  in 
Collier's  Eccles.  History,  vol.  ix.,  301.) 

Thus  Hooker  : — "  They  [the  ancient  Fathers]  teach  that  Christ  is 
personally  there  present — yea,  present  whole,  albeit  a  part  of  Christ 
be  corporally  absent  from  thence."    (Keble  Edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  357.) 

(3)  That  when  subsequent  English  Divines  claimed  and  appropri- 
ated the  phrase  "  Real  Presence,"  as  expressing  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  they  did  not  thus  claim  and  appropriate  the  phrase  "  Cor- 
poral Presence,"  which  was  thus  left  to  express  that  doctrine  of  the 
opponents,  which  had  at  an  earlier  period  been  expressed  by  the 
phrase  "  Real  Presence." 

Thus  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  treatise  on  "  The  Real  Presence," 
says — "  I  suppose  we  do  in  no  sense  prevaricate  this  so  pious  and 
prudent  counsel  by  saying,  The  Presence  of  Christ  is  real  and 
spiritual."  (The  capitals  are  his  own.  Sec.  i.,  2.)  And  though  he 
acknowledges  that  the  word  "corporally1'  may  become  " warrantable 
and  consonant  to  our  doctrine,"  yet  he  sa3'S  (sec.  i.,  9) — "  That  winch 
seems  of  hardest  explication  is  the  word  corporaliter,  which  I  find 
that  Melancthon  used ;  saying,  Corporaliter  quoque  communication 
carnis  Christi  Christum  in  nobis  habitare;  which  manner  of  speaking 
I  have  heard  he  avoided  after  he  had  conversed  with  CEcolampadius, 
who  was  able  then  to  teach  him  and  most  men  in  that  question." 
(See  Archbishop  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  p.  70.) 

So  Bishop  Morton,  while  maintaining,  like  Taylor,  "the  Real 
Presence,"  devotes  the  fourth  book  of  his  work  on  the  Eucharist  to 
"  The  Corporal  Presence,"  the  title  of  which  is — "  Treating  of  the 
Second  Romish  Consequence,  arising  from  the  False  Exposition  of 
these  words  of  Christ  ["This  is  my  body"]  called  Corporal  Presence 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist."  And  the  second  section  of  the 
first  chapter  is  headed  thus  :  "  That  Protestants,  albeit  they  deny  the 
Corporal  Presence  of  Christ  in  this  Sacrament ;  yet  hold  they  a 
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true  Presence  thereof  in  divers  respects  ;  according  to  the  judgment 
of  antiquity." 

Bishop  Andrewes  says — "  Pnesentiam  (inqnam)  eredimus.  ncc 
minus  quam  vos,  veram.  De  modo  prsesentiae  nil  temere  detinimus  ; 
non  magis  quam,  in  baptismo  nostro,  quomodo  abluat  nos  sanguis 
Christi."   (Responsio  ad  Bellarm..  p.  13.) 

On  which  words  Archbishop  Wake  has  said — "  He  [Andrewes] 
plainly  insinuates  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was 
much  the  same  as  in  Baptism ;  the  very  allusion  which  the  holy 
Fathers  were  wont  to  make  to  express  His  presence  by  in  tlris  holy 
Sacrament ;  which  since  our  adversaries  can  neither  deny,  nor  yet 
say  is  so  real  as  to  be  essential  or  corporeal,  they  must  of  necessity 
allow,  that  there  may  be  a  true  presence  (which  is  all  the  Bishop 
affirms)  without  such  a  substantial  one  as  this  author  here  contends 
for."  (Archbishop  Wake  s  *'  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Eucharist."  in 
Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x..  p.  69.    See  also  pp.  70,  71.) 

L'Estrange  speaks  of  "  that  real  presence  which  all  sound  Pro- 
testants seem  to  allow."  (Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  Edit.  Oxford, 
p.  323.)  But  the  phrase  Corporal  Presence  was  distinctly  disallowed 
by  Archbishop  Laud.    (See  Bulley's  Variations,  p.  1^4.) 

Hammond  says — "  Bestowing  that  body  and  blood  of  Christ  upon 
us  .  .  .  .really."  (Hammond's  Practical  Catechism,  p.  129.)  "The 
faithful  do  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament, 
winch  implies  not  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ  on  the  table  or 
in  the  elements,  but  God's  communicating  the  crucified  Saviour  (who 
is  in  Heaven  bodily,  and  no  where  else)  to  us  sinners  on  the  earth." 
(Ibid.  p.  126.) 

In  like  manner,  Archbishop  Laud  (Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  ^4?) 
says — "  Protestants  of  all  sorts  maintain  a  true  and  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist."  But  the  seventh  English  Canon  of  1040 
disclaims  "  any  opinion  of  a  Corporal  Presence  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  on  the  holy  table,  or  in  mystical  elements.  "  (CardweU's 
Synodalia,  vol.  L,  p.  40('».) 

Again  —  Archbishop  Laud  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of 
Cranmer  :  "  It  you  understand  by  tlris  word  really,  reipsa  ;  that  is, 
in  very  deed  and  effectually  :  so  Christ,  by  the  grace  and  efficacy  of 
His  passion,  is  indeed  and  truly  present,  etc.  But  if  by  this  word 
really  you  understand  corpoiuliter,  corporally  in  His  natural  and 
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organical  body,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  holy  word  of  God."    (Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  248.) 

Heylin  gives  it  as  the  ground  for  the  omission  of  this  rubric  (as 
well  as  for  the  change  in  the  form  of  administration)  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  "lest,  under  colour  of  rejecting  a  carnal,  they  might  be  thought 
also  to  deny  such  a  Beal  Presence  as  was  defended  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  Fathers."  (History  of  Reformation,  E.  H.  S.  Edit., 
pp.  285,  28G.) 

So  John  Owen  says — "  One  of  the  greatest  engines  that  ever  the 
devil  made  use  of  to  overthrow  the  faith  of  the  Church,  was,  by 
forging  such  a  presence  of  Christ  as  is  not  truly  in  this  ordinance,  to 
drive  us  off  from  looking  after  that  great  presence  which  is  true.  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  engines  that  ever  hell  set  on  work. 
It  is  not  a  corporeal  presence.  Every  thing  that  is  in  sense,  reason, 
and  the  faith  of  a  man,  overthrows  that  corporeal  presence."  (Works, 
Edit.  Goold,  vol.  ix.,  p.  572.)  Yet  Owen  speaks  of  Christ  as  really 
exhibited"  and  "  really  communicated,"  (p.  617,)  and  (i  the  reception 
....  really*."    (Page  621.) 

(4)  Add  to  this,  that  the  phrase  "  Corporal  Presence  "  was 
accepted  and  pleaded  for  by  Lutherans,  as  expressing  the  doctrine 
which  was  held  in  common  by  themselves,  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  Greek  Church,  (see  quotations  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  624,) 
but  not  by  the  Reformed,  who  yet  did  not  reject  the  phrase  "  Real 
Presence." 

Ursinus  says  "  Isthsec  pr essentia  ac  perceptio  turn  corporis  turn 
sanguinis  Domini,  tametsi  spiritualis  non  corporalis,  nec  oralis  est; 
essentialis  tamen  ac  vera  est."  (Solida  Refutatio  Cavillationum 
Theol.  Wirtemb:  in  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363.  Edit.  Reuter,  Heidel- 
berg, 1612.)  Again,  "  Conhtendo  veram  prccsentiam  ....  multum 
abest,  ut  corporalem,  oralem  .  .  .  confiteri  quis  prgesumatur."  (Ibid, 
p.  367.) 

The  Declaratio  Thoruniensis  also  (1645)  in  like  maimer,  clearly 
confesses  a  most  real,  while  distinctly  denying  a  corporal  Presence. 
It  says,  "  Nequaquam  etiam  negamus  veram  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Christi  in  Ccena  Praesentiam,  sed  tantum  localem  et  corporalem 
Modiun,  et  Unionem  cum  Elementis  substantialem:  ipsam  vero 
nobiscum  Prsesentiam  sancte  Credimus,  et  quidem  non  imaginariam, 
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sed  verissimam,  real  issi  mam  et  efficacissimam."  (In  Niemeyer's- 
Gollectio  Confmionum,  p.  082.    See  above,  §.  7.) 

"  All,"  says  D'Aubigne,  concluding  the  account  of  tlie  Conference 
at  Marburg — "  Romanists  and  Evangelicals,  Saxons  and  Swiss — 
admitted  the  presence,  and  even  the  real  presence,  of  Christ." 
(History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  346.)  But  in  the  preceding  page 
we  have  Luther's  words,  declaring — "  We  are  not  agreed  on  the 
subject  whether  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally 
present  in  the  bread  and  wine."  (See  Edgar's  Variations  of  Popery, 
p.  7  ;  and  especially  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  128,  129.) 

The  4<  Consensus  Orthodoxus  "  of  Gualter  speaks  of  the  calumny 
gainst  the  Reformed, "  Quod  veram  Christi  in  coena  prissentiam  negent, 
quasi  non  aliter  quam  per  corporalem  carnis prcssentiam,  sacramentis 
suis  vere  adesse  possit  Christus."  (Edit.  1005,  p.  255.)  Again : — 
"  ~Etsi  jiwsentia  Christi  non  sit  corporalis,  recte  tamen  dici  potest 
esse  realis"    (Ibid,  p.  259.) 

In  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  it  is  said — "  The  body  and 
blood  of  Clnist  being  then,  not  corporally  or  carnally,  in,  with,  or 
under  the  bread  and  wine ;  yet  as  really,  but  spiritually,  present 
to  the  faith  of  believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  elements  themselves  are 
to  their  outward  senses."    (Edit.  1658,  p.  100.) 

(5 1  Add  yet  the  following  statements  from  men*  who  were  them- 
selves engaged  in  the  last  review  of  the  Prayer  Book,  at  which  the 
Black  Rubric  was  restored. 

"  We  teach  also  a  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  body  by  the 

means  of  the  real  operation  and  effectual  efficacy  of  grace."  (Sheldon, 
Bp.  London :  quoted  in  Garbett's  Voices  of  the  Church  of  England,, 
p.  54.) 

"  It  is  not  the  taking  of  Christ's  body  into  our  mouths,  in  the  very 
flesh  or  corporeal  substance  of  it  (if  it  could  be  so  taken)  that  can 
nourish  us  spiritually  .  .  .  but  it  is  the  Spirit,  saith  Christ,  that 
quicheneth,  that  is,  it  is  the  Spiritual  eating  of  His  flesh  and  drink- 

*  Sheldon  and  Morley  and  Reynolds  had  previously  been  on  the  Savoy  Commission. 
Morley  and  Nicholson  were  on  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation to  prepare  the  Book  for  revision.  (See  Cardwell's  Conferences,  pp.  370,  371.) 
This  Committee,  however,  appears  to  have  been  almost  superseded  by  the  action  of 
Convocation  itself.   (See  Card  well,  p.  371.) 
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ing  of  His  blood,  that  nourisheth  us."  (Bishop  Morley  of  Worces- 
ter, quoted  in  Garbett  s  Voices  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  53.) 

Bishop  Reynolds  (the  writer,  probably,  of  our  General  Thanks- 
giving— see  Cardwell's  Conf.,  p.  372),  affirming  it  to  be  "both  absurd 
and  impious  ::  to  affirm  Christ  "  really  and  corporally  present  with 
the  consecrated  elements,  severed  from  the  act  of  faithful  receiving," 
yet  declares — "  A  real  presence  of  Christ  we  acknowledge,  but  not 
local  or  physical ;  for  presence  real  (that  being  a  metaphysical  term) 
is  not  opposed  unto  a  mere  physical  or  local  absence  or  distance,  but 
is  opposed  to  a  false,  imaginary,  fantastic  presence;"  adding — "'What 
presence  fitter  for  a  spiritual  union  than  a  spiritual  presence  ? " 
(Meditations  on  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  in  Works,  Edit.  1820,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  (39,  72,  73.) 

Bishop  Nicholson  says — "  Tliis  presence  of  His  is  real,  ....  for 
He  is  truly  and  effectually  there  present,  though  not  corporally, 
bodily,  carnally,  locally."  (Nicholson,  Bp.  Gloucester  :  Exposition 
of  Catechism,  p.  217.) 

The  following  testimonies  may  be  added  as  showing  that  the 
distinction  was  j)reserved  by  succeeding  Divines.  "  This  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  His  Church  hath  always 
believed.  But  the  monstrous  notion  of  His  bodily  presence  was 
started  700  years  after  His  death."  (Archbishop  Seeker,  quoted  in 
Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  724.) 

"  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  taken  and  received  by  the 
faithful,  not  substantially,  not  corporally,  but  verily  and  indeed, 
that  is,  effectually.  The  sacred  symbols  are  no  bare  signs,  no  untrue 
figures  of  a  tiring  absent;  but  the  force,  the  grace,  the  virtue,  and 
benefit  of  Christ's  body  broken  and  blood  shed,  that  is,  of  His 
passion,  are  really  and  effectually  present  with  all  them  that  receive 
worthily.  This  is  all  the  Real  Presence  that  our  Church  teaches." 
(Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  42.) 

Much  more  evidence  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced,  but  more 
seems  to  be  needless. 

At  a  time  when  the  phrase  "  Real  Presence"  had  come  to  signify  a 
doctrine  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  held  by  Protestants  generally, 
(see  Paper  No.  VI.,  p.  371)  even  those  most  opposed  to  an}iJiing  like 
ihe  Real  Objective  Presence  ;  at  a  time  when  "  the  Corporal  Presence" 
was  commonly  understood  to  be  the  designation  of  the  doctrine  of 
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Papists  and  Lutherans — it  were  strange  indeed,  if  the  change  made 
in  the  "Declaration  "  were  to  be  regarded  as  unaccountable  save  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  no  longer  condemnatory  of  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Papists  and  Lutherans. 

I  add  the  following  valuable  observation  of  Dean  Goode  : — "  One 
great  point  for  which  our  divines  have  contended  in  opposition  to 
Romish  errors,  has  been  the  reality  of  that  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  to  the  soul  of  the  believer  which  is  effected  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the 
substance  of  that  body  and  blood  in  heaven.  Like  the  sun,  the 
body  of  Christ  is  both  present  and  absent :  present,  really  and  truly 
present,  in  one  sense :  that  is,  by  the  soul  being  brought  into  imme- 
diate communion  with  ;  but  absent  in  another  sense,  that  is,  as  re- 
gards the  contiguity  of  its  substance  to  our  bodies.  The  Authors 
under  review,  like  the  Romanists,  maintain  that  this  is  not  a  real 
presence ;  and,  assuming  their  own  interpretation  of  the  phrase  to  be 
the  only  true  one,  press  into  their  service  the  testimony  of  divines 
who,  though  using  the  phrase,  apply  it  in  a  sense  the  reverse  of 
theirs.  The  ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  and  its  misapplication  by  the 
Church  of  Home,  have  induced  many  of  our  divines  to  repudiate  it, 
and  our  Church,  as  Dean  Aldrich  has  observed,  has  wisely  forborne 
its  use  ;  but  others,  for  the  similar  piupose  of  preventing  misconcep- 
tion and  meeting  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Romanists,  have 
maintained  and  contended  for  its  use.  The  real  doctrine  of  our 
divines,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  their  use  or  rejection  of  this 
plnase,  but  in  the  meaning  they  attach  to  it,  and  their  accompanying 
statements."  (Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii,  p.  757.  See  Archbishop 
Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x.,  chap,  ii.) 

Mr.  S.  C.  Malan  justly  observes  (in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Scripture,  Grammar 
and  the  Faith."— Nutt.) 

"  The  offence  some  people  take  at  the  words  '  Real  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament,'  comes  from  mistaking  them.  Loth 
Papists  and  Anglicans  use  the  term  '  Real  Presence  ;'  the  Papists — 
whether  some  of  the  Ritualists,  who  seem  to  make  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  differ  much  from  them,  I  cannot  tell — mean  by 
'  Real  Presence '  that  Christ  is  materially  present  in  the  Bread  and 
Wine,  or  rather  that  these  symbols  are  changed  into  His  natural 
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flesh  and  blood ;  so  that  the}T  materially  and  mechanically  eat  and 
drink  Him :  a  doctrine  so  gross,  and  so  forbidding,  that  the  mind 
turns  away  with  disgust  from  it,  as  also  from  the  details  into  which 
those  who  hold  it  are  obliged  to  enter. 

Whereas  Anglicans,  such  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  and  other 
like  sober-minded  men,  understand  by  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, not  that  Christ  forms  part  of  the  elements,  which  after  the 
consecration  remain  in  every  respect  unchanged,  in  form,  nature,  and 
substance,  as  Theodoretus  says,  but  that  Christ  is  then  especially 
present  in  a  spiritual  or  sacramental  manner,  and  that  He  thus 
verily  communicates  Himself  in  His  whole  Person,  as  Emmanuel, 
Ood  with  us,  to  every  faithful  partaker  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  '  the 
mean,'  says  Art.  XXVIII.,  '  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper  being — faith.' "  (Pages  127-8.  See  Bishop 
O'Brien's  Charge,  1806,  p.  80.) 

Understanding  then  the  words  "  Real  Presence,"  in  that  sense  in 
which  our  English  Divines  have  accepted  it,  and  which  stands 
elearly  distinguished  from  the  modern  "  Real  Objective  Presence," 
we  may  acknowledge  as  tine  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
final  Revisers,  that  "  they  retained  the  protest  against  Transubstan- 
tiation,  while  they  removed  all  risk  of  the  Declaration,  or  '  Black 
rubric,'  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  being  understood  as  even  an 
apparent  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  Real  Presence."  (See  J.  H. 
Blunt's  "  Common  Prayer,"  p.  199,  note.) 

But  then  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  Real  Presence  had 
ever  been  denied  or  called  in  question  by  our  Reformers. 


Note  K  K,  p.  469. 

Let  it  be  asked,  and  submitted  to  consideration — May  not  the 
disallowance  of  reservation  and  elevation  be  itself  admissible  as 
evidence  towards  proving  that  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
hold  the  Real  Objective  Presence?  For  if  such  a  personal 
adorable  presence,  under  the  form  of  bread,  be  held,  should  it  not 
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naturally  and  rightfully  lead  to  some  such  provision  as  is  made  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

Archbishop  Sharp  has  said,  "  If  the  consecrated  bread  be  really 
Christ's  body,  and  His  soul  and  deity  be  hypostatically  united 
therewith,  (as  they  all  teach,)  then  I  cannot  see  but  that  we  are 
bound  to  perform  divine  worship  to  the  elements  in  the  sacrament, 
or  to  that  which  in  common  speech  we  Protestants  call  bread  and 
wine."  (  Works,  Edit.  Oxford,  1829,  pp.  233,  234.  See  also  p.  2G0. 
See  the  same  argument  urged  by  Beza  in  Tract.  Theol.,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
263,  311.)* 

"  Si  apud  Catholicos  certissimum  dogma  est,  in  Eucharistia  totum 
Christum  reali  sua  praesentia  existere,  quis  non  videt  ac  intelligit 
necessario  consequi  ipsum  ibi  esse  adoraudum,  cum  ubicunque  is 
praesens  adsit,  ejusmodi  honore  et  obsequio  sit  donandus  ;  imo  qui 
secus  ageret  damnandus  foret?  "  (Migne's  Patrologiae  Tomus  lxxiv. 
p.  1007.    Paris  1850.) 

Let  the  reader  mark  what  this  doctrine  does  lead  to  at  R.ome. 

The  Extract  following  is  from  the  Dublin  Review  of  Jan.  1870  : 

"She  [Rome]  maybe  said  to  be  the  city  of  the  blessed  Sacrament,  Its 
tabernacle  and  throne.  In  Rome  Its  worship  is  perpetual,  unbroken 
even  by  a  moment's  pause ;  and  so  scrupulously  is  this  provided 
for  by  her  anxious  love,  that  the  deposition  of  the  Sacred  Host  is 
not  allowed  to  take  place  in  one  church  until  after  it  has  been 
elevated  in  another.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  year,  on 
Advent  Sunday,  the  Lamb  of  God  is  lifted  up  on  His  Sacramental 
Throne  by  His  own  Vicar's  hands,  in  the  Cappella  Paolina  at  the 
Vatican,  and  from  thence  the  Blessed  Presence  passes  from  Basilica 
to  Church,  and  from  Church  to  Convent,  until  well  nigh  all  Rome's 
holy  places  have  been  made  holier  by  the  visit  of  the  All  Holy. 

*  A  Lasco  says—"  Siigitur  Christi  corpus  naturale  cum  inhabitante  in  se  omni  divi- 
nitatis  plenitudine,  ita  aut  dementis  coenae  ipsis,  aut.  ministri  operi  unitur,  ut  vel  pani 
ipsi  realiter  insit,  vel  manibus  ministri  distribuatur  oranino :  Adorari  illud  certe  oportebit, 
sive  in  pane  ipso,  sive  in  ministri  nescio  quo  opere:  si  non  Christum  Dominum  sua  gloria 
fraudare  velimus."  ("  Brevis  et  Dilucida  de  Sacramentis  Ecclesiaj  Christi  Tractatio,' 
fo.  132  ;  London,  1552.) 

Calvin  asks — "Cui  persuadebit  non  esse  adoraudum  pancm,  qui  proprie  sit  Christus?" 
<Works,  vol.  viii.,p.  727  6  ;  Amsterdam,  1667.) 

Ursinus  says — "Si  Christus  in  pane  Eucharistico  praesens  esset  corporaliter,  necessario 
nos  ad  panem  conversos,  oporteret  ipsi  reverentiam  et  adorationem  Deo  debitam  ex- 
hibere."    (Works,  vol.  ii.,  p. 6646;  Edit.  Reuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.) 
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What  a  thought  it  is!  He  Who  gave  strength  to  Peter,  and 
conversion  to  Paul,  and  purity  to  Agnes,  and  victory  to  all  Rome's 
saints,  comes  now  during  that  year  of  ceaseless  worship,  and  rests 
for  forty  hours  with  unspeakable  complacency  on  their  glorious 
shrines !  And  not  an  hour  of  day  or  night  but  the  poorest,  and 
lowliest,  and  most  forgotten  of  Rome's  children  can  have  audience 
of  the  King  of  Heaven  in  the  city  of  His  saints  !  Not  a  morning 
but  the  sun  rises  upon  countless  altars,  upon  which  the  Lamb  of 
God  is  lying,  as  it  were,  slain,  and  at  which  God  and  man  are  being 
brought  together  in  His  Kiss  of  Peace  ;  not  an  evening  is  which 
the  Sun  sinks  in  glory  beneath  the  western  heaven,  but  the  Sun 
of  Justice,  which  never  sets,  casts  His  silent  benediction  upon 
kneeling  crowds  !  And  he  who  would  have  gathered  Jerusalem's 
now  scattered  children,  even  as  the  hen  doth  her  brood,  gathers 
Now  at  Rome  the  children  of  her  who  was  once  the  'Great  Harlot,' 
under  the  shadow  of  His  wings  !  "  (Page  41.) 

Now,  why  is  there  nothing  of  all  this,  in  our  own  Communion? 
Must  not  the  absence  arise  from  one  of  two  causes  ?  Either  that  like 
a  cruel  mother  (  which  none  of  her  children  will  believe  i  the  Church 
of  England  withholds  from  her  children  so  great  a  blessing  ?  Or 
else,  that  in  faithfulness  and  love  she  will  not  suffer  her  children  to 
be  taught  to  believe  this  blessing  at  all ;  but  will  lead  them  from 
idolatrous  altars  to  the  throne  of  grace,  where  all  real  blessing  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  Surely,  then,  she  herself  can  hardly  hold  the  doctrine 
of  this  Objective  Presence.  "  How  could  she  hold  it  "  it  has  been 
well  asked  "and  yet  forbear  to  worship"?  (Dr.  Heurtley's 
"Remarks  on  Declaration,"  p.  12.  See  "The  Real  Presence — 
the  worship  due." — Rivingtons.  Especially  p.  8,  9,  10,  and  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  Charge  1869.,  p.  62,  note.  See  also  the  "Auto- 
biography" in  "The  Church  and  the  World,"  1866,  and  Bishop 
O'Brien's  Charge,  1866.,  p.  112,  sqq.i 
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Note  L  L,  p.  475. 

Thus  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  desire  that  our  present  Com- 
munion Service  should  be  replaced  by  "a  good  translation  of  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,"  (i.e.  the  Mass-book,  i  While  others  have  not 
hesitated  to  speak  of  our  present  office  as  u  a  judgment  on  the 
Church."  Thus  also  our  Reformers  have  been  charged  with  muti- 
lating "the  tradition  of  1500  years,"  and  with  giving  up  altogether 
"the  ecclesiastical  tradition  regarding  certain  very  material 
points  in  the  celebration,  if  not  in  the  doctrine,  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist."   (See  Goode's  Rule  of  Faith,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363.) 

Mr.  Orby  Shipley  (while  labouring  hard  to  remove  the  impression 
of  repugnance  between  his  own  views  and  the  teaching  of  our 
Liturgy  i  writes — "  It  may  be  well  to  call  to  mind  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  Prayer  for  Christ's  Church,  as  we  now  use  it,  has  been 
tampered  with,  both  to  the  detriment  of  the  worshipper,  and  of  the 
perfection  and  unity  of  the  Prayer.  One  part  has  been  contracted, 
one  has  been  omitted,  and  one  epitomized."  (The  Church  and  the 
World,  p.  1800,  third  Edition,  p.  493.)  And  again,  speaking  of  the 
Invocation  as  it  appeared  in  1549,  he  says,  "This  invocation  we 
have  lost,  and  we  can  scarcely  too  deeply  deplore  the  loss,  or 
earnestly  desire  that  it  may  be  restored  to  us."  (Ibid.) 

Again  Mr.  Shipley  speaks  of  "  those  who  in  1552  so  grievously 
MARRED  the  labour  of  many  years  "  (p.  476),  and  of  "those  abnormal 
alterations  from  which  we  still  surfer/'  (p.  477).  The  revision  of 
1552  is  regarded  by  him  as  "the  first  deplorable  deformation  of  the 
labours  of  the  Convocation  of  1549/'  (p.  477).  He  says  that  "  it  is 
the  sacred  Canon  that  revision  has  run  to  the  freest  extent  of  RIOT  ; 
that  The  Consecration  "is  but  a  shadow  of  its  earlier  self,"  that 
11  The  Canon,  if  it  be  not  irreverent  to  say  so,  has  been  at  once  decapi- 
tated and  curtailed;''  that  "  it  has  been  dismembered  ;  and  its  dislo- 
cated portions  have  been  readjusted  with  no  recognizable  organiza- 
tion.'*  (Page  485.) 

*  In  a  more  recent  work  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  speak*  of  ''the  need  of  some  'clothing  upon1 
of  the  dry  bones  of  the  Anglican  Olfice,"  (Preface  to  "Ritual  of  the  Altar,''  p.  5.5),  and  of 
"our  mutilated  rite  for  the  celebration  of  sacred  mysteries."  (Ibid,  p  20.)  He  regards 
our  Liturgy  as  only  "  a  wreck  of  former  power,  and  a  shadow  of  earlier  beauty"  (Ibid, 
p.  14),—"  a  public  office,  the  rules  and  words  of  which,  oftentimes  inadequate  ,  are  in 
some  important,  though  not  essential,  parts  almost  defective."   (Ibid,  p.  17.) 
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So  Mr.  Medd  speaks  of  "  the  mutilated  and  dislocated  Liturgy  of 
1552."    ("  The  Church  and  the  World/'  1866.    Edit,  third,  p.  313.) 

Another  writer  says  that  "  the  very  palpable  defects  of  our  offices, 
and  principally  of  our  office  of  offices,  the  Eucharistic  Service,  are 
at  last  coming  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted"  (See  Blakeney's 
Common  Prayer,  Introduction,  p.  xiv.) 

By  another  it  has  been  said,  "It  is  impossible  for  any  English 
Liturgical  scholar  to  behold  it  [our  Communion  Office]  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  and  to  compare  it  with  the  glorious  rite  of  Sarum, 
or  even  with  Edward  Vi  s  First  Book,  without  being  botved  down 

with  SHAME,  GRIEF,  and  INDIGNATION  at  the  ENORMOUS  WRONG- 
DOING which  was  perpetrated,  and  the  apathy  with  which  it  has  been 
so  long  regarded."    (See  Principles  at  Stake,  p.  13.) 

[The  Sarum  Missal  here  alluded  to  contains  the  following  Rubric, 
"  After  these  words,  let  the  Priest  incline  to  the  Host,  and  with 
bowed  head  adore  It,  and  afterwards  elevate  It  above  his  forehead 
that  It  may  be  seen  by  the  people,  and  reverently  replace  It  before 
the  Chalice,  making  a  cross  with  the  same  ;  and  then  let  him  un- 
cover the  chalice  and  hold  it  between  both  hands,  not  disjoining  the 
thumb  from  the  forefinger,  save  only  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
(Sarum  Missal,  Church  Press  Company,  p.  311.)  Also  the  following 
Prayer  after  the  Offertory,  "  Receive,  O  Holy  Trinity,  this  oblation 
which  I,  an  unworthy  sinner,  offer  in  Thy  honour,  Blessed  Mary's, 
and  all  Thy  saints,  for  my  sins  and  offences ;  for  the  salvation  of 
the  living  and  the  repose  of  the  faithful  departed.  In  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  this  new 
Sacrifice  be  acceptable  to  Almighty  God."    (Ibid,  p.  298.) 

Dr.  Blakeney  says  (On  Common  Prayer,  p.  404)  "The  very  read* 
Ing  of  this  service  is  its  refutation.  Dupin  says,  in  reference  to  the 
spurious  Liturgy,  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  James :— '  Who  will 
believe  that  these  things  were  in  use  in  St.  James's  time  V  We  may 
put  a  similar  question  as  to  the  Sarum  Service,  which  is  .  .  .  , 
more  objectionable: — Who  will  believe  that  these  things  were  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles?"] 

"In  1838  the  British  Critic  solemnly  protested,  in  the  name  of 
the  party,  that  they  desired  no  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
that  what  had  satisfied  Andrewes  and  Laud  would  for  ever  satisfy 
them  .  .  .  now  the  desire  of  ' re-appropriating '  whatever  was  deli- 
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beratcly  expunged  from  our  Liturgy  at  the  Reformation  is  hardly 
dissembled  ;  and  if  men  are  taught  to  submit  to  the  present  Prayer 
Book,  it  is  to  submit  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  would  to  a  famine  or 
a  pestilence,  or  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  or  any  other  inevitable 
affliction.''    (Cautions  for  Times,  p.  329.) 

What  Dr.  Brett  (whose  views  did  not  nearly  come  up  to  the 
i  Real  Objective  Presence  "i  thought  of  our  Communion  Service  may 
be  seen  in  his  11  Liturgies/'  pp.  396,  sqq.  He  conceives  that  by  her 
present  Communion  Service  "  the  present  Church  of  England  "  has 
"departed  from  the  communion  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church. " 
Page  461.) 


Note  M  M,  p,  475. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  thus  writes,  "  Our  own  Office  preserves  the 
distinction  [between  two  offerings],  though  unhappily  on  this  point 
there  has  been  a  deviation  from  ancient  use  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  ritual  order,  owing  to  a  strong  ultra-Protestant  pressure  at 
the  Reformation.  ...  In  all  the  Early  Liturgies,  as  in  our  own 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward,  it  [the  Post-Communion  Prayer] 
stood  immediately  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  Its  removal 
from  this  place  was  intended  probably  TO  DO  away  with  the  close 
connexion  of  these  ivords  with  the  consecrated  Elements.  But  we  are 
not  bound  by  the  intentions  of  those  who  thus  violated  the  universal 
custom  of  the  Church  ;  nor  do  we  receive  our  Liturgy  as  interpreted 
by  the  changes  which  they  introduced  No  doubt  the  intro- 
duction of  the  special  Roman  view  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  it  caused 
a  violent  reaction  against  the  truth  of  the  Presence  itself,  so  also 
against  the  idea  of  any  Sacrifice  in  the  high  sense  here  dwelt  on.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  this  reaction,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacri- 
fice has  been  obscured  in  our  Prayer  Book  ;  and  the  same 
influence  has  acted  very  extensively  on  our  post- Reformation  Divines. 
Our  later  Theology  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  this  reactionary 
movement.''  (Correspondence  with  Marriott.  (Rivingtons,  Part 
ii.,  pp.  88—90.)    Here  is  the  confession  of  one,  whom  with  sincere 
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regret  I  must  speak  of  as  an  opponent.  And  let  the  reader  mark 
what  this  confession  amounts  to.  Is  it  not  a  confession  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  what  the  present  Paper  has  aimed  to 
establish?  Surely  I  am  not  saying  too  much  or  pressing  any  un- 
natural deductions  out  of  Mr.  Carter  s  words  when  I  say — Here  we 
have  an  acknowledgment, 

1.  Of  the  charing  work  of  our  Reformers  as  applied  to  the  Sacri- 
ficial Character  of  our  Communion  Service. 

2.  Of  the  animus,  from  which  this  clearing  resulted,  and  of  which 
it  is  evidence.  In  Mr.  Carter's  view  it  is  an  "  Ultra  Protestant  I 
animus,  shewing  itself  in  a  "  violent  reaction  against  the  truth  [?] 
of  the  Presence  "  [i.e.  in  the  Elements.    See  p.  90.] 

3.  Of  this  same  animus  very  extensively  pervading  our  post- 
Reformation  Theology. 

4.  Of  this  same  animus,  and  its  clearing  work,  and  therefore  [in 
my  view,  and  I  trust,  that  of  my  readers,  who  look  at  the  changes 
in  our  Liturgy  in  connexion  with  the  most  obvious  historical  sur- 
roundings] of  the  character  it  has  stamped  on  our  Communion 
Service,  as  being  altogether  out  of  tune  with  the  most  cherished 
views  of  those  who  maintain  "  the  Real  Objective  Presence." 

I  am  loth  to  set  down  the  corollary  which  to  my  own  mind  seems 
inevitable — that  the  Principles  of  those  who  maintain  the  "  Real 
Objective  Presence  "  are  so  repugnant  to  the  Principles  of  our 
Reformed  Church  and  to  the  doctrines  for  which  many  of  our 
Reformers  laid  down  their  lives,  that  if  we  stand  on  the  side  of 
"  the  Real  Objective  Presence,"  we  must  condemn  our  Reformers 
as  fanatics,  and  their  work  as  a  violation  of  God's  precious  truth. 
And  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  stand  on  the  side  of  our  Church,  our 
Liturgy,  and  our  Reformers,  we  must  condemn  "  the  Real  Objec- 
tive Presence  "  and  its  maintainers  as  teaching  for  doctrines,  what 
our  Church  has  rejected  as  the  commandments  of  men. 

The  following  is  from  Archbishop  Longley  :  "  I  will  quote  some- 
thing which  has  occurred  within  my  own  special  cognizance  ;  we  all 
know  the  proceedings  that  are  now  common,  and  that  statements 
are  constantly  made  which  abundantly  prove  that  there  are  many 
who  are  determined  to  obliterate  from  our  articles  and  formularies 
all  traces  of  the  Reformation.  I  said  I  would  mention  something 
that  had  occurred  in  my  own  diocese,    I  had  a  letter  from  a  parent 
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living  at  the  sea-side,  in  the  hands  of  whose  daughter  was  plaeed 
an  Eucharistic  Manual  which  contained  these  words  :  they  are  a 
prayer  at  the  Holy  Communion,  after  the  consecration  of  the 
Elements, — '  Holy  Father,  accept  the  spotless  victim  which  thy 
servant  offers  for  his  own  sake  and  those  of  all  faithful  Christians 
both  living  and  dead,  that  it  may  make  us  worthy  of  everlasting 

life.'    Now  contrast  that  with  our  Thirty-first  Article  Put 

these  two  side  by  side,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  venture  to 
say  they  are  not  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.''  (Speech 
in  Convocation,  Feb.  1868,  quoted  in  Principles  at  Stake,  pp.  18, 19.  > 


Mote  NN,  p.  476, 

"  Wherefore  to  avoid  all  such  needless  suppositions  and  needless 
perplexities,  let  us  be  content  to  teach  only  this  plain  doctrine ; 
that  we  eat  Christ  crucified  in  this  Sacrament,  as  we  partake  of  the 
merits  of  His  death ;  and  if  we  thus  have  part  in  His  crucified 
body,  we  are  thereby  ipso  facto  made  partakers  of  the  body  glori- 
fied ;  that  is,  we  receive  our  Lord's  body  into  a  closer  union  than 
before,  and  become  His  members  by  repeated  and  stronger  ties ; 
provided  we  come  worthily  to  the  holy  table,  and  that  there  is  no 
just  obstacle,  on  our  part,  to  stop  the  current  of  Divine  graces.  I 
may  shut  up  this  account  with  the  excellent  words  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  as  follows,  only  put  into  the  modern  spelling, 1  The  first 
Catholic  Christian  faith  is  most  plain,  clear,  and  comfortable, 
without  any  difficulty,  scruple,  or  doubt :  that  is  to  say,  that  our 
Saviour  Christ,  although  He  be  sitting  in  heaven,  in  equality  with 
His  Father,  is  our  life,  strength,  food,  and  sustenance  ;  who  by  His 
death  delivered  us  from  death,  and  daily  nourishes  and  increases  us 
to  eternal  life.  And  in  token  hereof,  He  hath  prepared  bread  to  be 
eaten,  and  wine  to  be  drunk  of  us  in  His  holy  Supper,  to  put  is  in 
remembrance  of  His  said  death,  and  of  the  celestial  feeding, 
nourishing,  increasing,  and  of  all  the  benefits  which  we  have 
thereby :  which  benefits  through  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
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exhibited  and  given  unto  all  that  worthily  receive  the  said  holy 
Supper.  This  the  husbandman  at  his  plough,  the  weaver  at  his 
loom,  and  the  wife  at  her  rock,  can  remember,  and  give  thanks 
unto  God  for  the  same :  this  is  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
with  the  consent  wholly  of  all  the  old  ecclesiastical  doctors.' " 
(Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  609,  610.) 


PAPERS 

0NT  THE 

EUCHARISTIC  PRESENCE. 

No.  VIII. 
THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 


In  our  review  of  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church,  we 
have  been  ascending  step  by  step  from  lower  to  higher 
ground.  And  if,  in  our  upward  journey,  we  have  caught 
sounds  from  our  Church's  voice  which  have  spoken  clearly 
on  the  controversy  before  us  ;  there  can  be  no  question  that 
when  we  come  within  the  range  of  her  thirty-nine  articles 
"agreed  upon  for  avoiding  Diversities  of  Opinion s,"  her 
voice  strikes  upon  the  ear  at  once  not  as  a  trumpet  giving 
an  uncertain  sound,  but  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness, 
such  as  scarcely  leaves  any  room  for  the  supposition  that 
perchance  our  ears  may  have  deceived  us,  or  we  may  not 
really  have  understood  her  voice  aright. 

T  T 
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He  re  are  the  two  Articles  which  bear  most  directly  on  the 
subject. 

XXVIII.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that 
Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  another ; 
but  rather  it  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  by  Christ's 
death  :  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break  is  a 
partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise  the  Cup  of 
Blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of 
Bread  and  Wine)  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be 
proved  by  holy  Writ ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

The  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the 
Supper,  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And 
the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper  is  Faith. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's 
ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped.'' 

XXIX.  Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"The  Wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith, 
although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth 
(as  Saint  Augustine  saith)  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ  ; 
but  rather,  to  their  condemnation,  do  eat  and  drink  the  sign 
or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing." 
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Now,  in  viewing  these  Articles  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  insisted  upon  as  of  the  very  essence  of  the  "  Real 
Objective  "  view,  that,  after  consecration,  there  is,  of  neces- 
sity, under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  such  a  Presence  of 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  altogether  independent  of 
use,  independent  of  participation,  as  that,  in  the  reception 
of  the  Elements,  (unless  this  Presence  be  withdrawn)  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  quite  independent  of  worthiness,  quite  independent 
of  faith.  According  to  this  view  he  who  partakes  of  the 
sacramental  sign,  he  who  takes  and  eats  the  consecrated 
elements  must  needs  partake  of  the  res  sacrament  i9  must 
needs  take,  and  eat,  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Let  the  reader  look  at  these  Articles  with  a  view  to 
enquire  whether  this  teaching  is  their  teaching.  There  can 
be  no  question,  I  think,  that  his  answer,  on  the  prima  facie 
view  will  be  "  No."  He  will  naturally  ask :  If  these  Arti- 
cles meant  to  teach  this  doctrine,  why  is  it  said,  that  there 
is  a  partaking  of  the  res  sacramenti,  to  such  as  "rightly, 
worthily  and  with  faith  receive  "  the  sacrament  ?  Why  is 
it  said  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  "  given,  taken 
and  eaten  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  "  ? 
TThy  is  it  said  that  "  the  mean  "  whereby  they  are  received 
u  is  faith  "  ?  Above  all,  why  is  it  expressly  declared  that 
those  who  are  void  of  a  lively  faith,  however  they  may  re- 
ceive the  sacrament,  eat  not  Christ's  body  in  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,*  and  are  in  no  wise  partakers  of  Christ  ? 

*  With  the  teaching  of  our  Church  in  these  Articles  (as  well  as 
in  the  Catechism,  and  the  Black  Rubric)  the  reader  may  be  glad  to 
compare  the  following  statements  of  the  Reformed  Theologians  at 
the  Conference  of  Thorn,  1645.  "  Constat  igitur  hoc  Sacramentum 
Rebus  terrenis,  Pane  et  Vino,  et  Ccelestibus,  Corpore  et  Sanguine 
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It  must  be,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious,  tbat  in  these 
Articles  (as  understood  in  their  natural  sense)  the  main- 
tamers  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence  can  find  nothing  to 
support  their  own  views,  nothing  which  they  can  truly  claim 
as  speaking  at  all  in  their  favour.* 

The  first  aspectf  of  this  language  is  too  evidently  repug- 

! 

Domini,  quae  divcrso  quidem  modo,  utraeque  autem  verissime,  realis- 
sime  ac  praesentissime  nobis  exhibentur ;  nempe,  Terrenae  modo 
Naturali,  Corporali  et  Terreno  :  Caelestes  vero  Spiritualty  Mystico 
et  Ccelesti,  quern  Rationi  et  Sensui  inscrutabilem  sola  Fide  tenemus ; 
qua  Verba  promissionis,  et  Rem  ipsam  promissam,  videlicet  Chris- 
tum Crucifixum  cum  omnibus  suis  beneficiis,  apprehendimus  .... 
Nec  ullam  Inclusionem,  Inexistentiam,  Coexistentiam,  aut  localem 
et  Corporalem  Praesentiam,  aut  talem  Elementorum  cum  Christi 
Corpore  unionem,  per  quam  illud  Oraliter  tarn  ab  indignis  et  impiis, 
quam  a  fidelibus,  manducetur.  .  .  . 

Etsi  quoque  Adorationem  Christi  (quam  caeteroqui  in  Actione 
Sacrae  Coenae  vel  maxime  necessariam  esse  ultro  fatemur)  non  ad 
ipsa  elementa ;  aut  corpus  aliquod  invisibile  sub  iis  latens,  sed  ad 
Christum  ipsum  ad  dextram  Patris  gloriose  regnantem,  dirigimus  r 
Nequaquam  tamen  statuimus  nuda,  vacua,  inania  Signa,  sed  potius 
id  quod  significant,  et  obsignant,  simul  exhibentia,  tanquam  certis- 
sima  media,  et  efficacia  Instrumenta,  per  quae  Corpus  et  Sanguis 
Christi  adeoque  Christus  ipse,  cum  omnibus  suis  beneficiis  singulis 
vescentibus  exhibetur  seu  offertur,  credentibus  vero  donatur,  et  ab 
ipsis  in  cibum  animae  salutarem  et  vivificum  acceptatur."  (Declara- 
tio  Thoruniensis  ;  in  Niemeyer's  Collectio  Confessionum,  pp.  681,  682.) 

*  A  claim,  indeed,  has  been  made  for  an  "  Objective  "  sound  in 
the  words  "  given,  taken,  and  eaten."  I  am  supposing,  however, 
that  the  readers  of  this  Paper,  have  already  read  Paper  No.  VI., 
and  have  been  satisfied  with  the  arguments  adduced  in  pp.  391 — 397, 
that  the  true  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  can  yield  no  sup- 
port to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  See  also  note 
D.  in  Appendix,  pp.  722,  sqq. 

f  As  regards  Art.  29th,  Archdeacon  Denison  says,  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  of  Article  XXXIX.  a3  though  it  presented  no  difficulty. 
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nant  to  their  own  distinct  declarations  of  what  they  hold  as 
"  de  fide''  The  natural  and  obvious  sense  which*  they  bear 
is  too  distinctly  a  repudiation  of  what  is  as  the  very  essence 
of  their  teaching. 

Clearly  (I  think)  those  who  stand — with  our  Reformers — 
in  a  position  of  strong  and  decided  opposition  to  the  Corpo- 
ral Presence,  have  in  these  Articles  a  stronghold  all  their 
own.  The  fortress  is  entirely  in  their  possession.  What 
they  have  to  do  is  to  defend  alone  and  not  to  attack.  The 

Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  does,  doubtless,  present  a  difficulty,  and  no 
man  can  be  surprised  that  it  should  be  commonly  quoted,  instanced, 
and  appealed  to,  as  proving  that  what  is  set  out  in  my  Proposition, 
'is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.'  "  (Three  Sermons, 
p.  80.) 

*  How  forced  and  unnatural  the  other  interpretation  is,  must 
surely  appear  clearly  to  unprejudiced  minds  from  the  following 
words  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  '*  Thus  it  appears  from  Articles  xxv., 
xxviii.,  xxix.,  taken  in  connexion,  that  there  are  : — 1.  Those  who 
both  receive  andparta7ee  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  2.  Those 
who  receive,  but  do  not  partake  of,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ." 

Dean  Goode  observes  "  Unfortunately  for  the  Archdeacon,  beyond 
the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  words  themselves,  it  so  happens, 
(as  he  himself  is  obliged  to  confess)  that  in  the  Communion  Service 
I  the  words  partake,  partakers,  are  used  in  contexts  which  do  not  re- 
strict their  use  to  those  worthily  receiving,  but  extend  it  to  those 
unworthily  receiving.'  "    (See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  655.) 

As  to  the  natural  sense  of  Article  xxix.  shortly  after  the  period 
of  its  adoption,  further  evidence  may  be  adduced  from  the  connexion 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  Articles  of  the  Irish  Church,  1615.  (See 
Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  665.) 

As  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  Article  both  at  that  and  subsequent 
periods  further  evidence  may  be  gathered  from  the  interpretation 
given  by  all  the  Commentators  for  two  centuries  succeeding  their 
final  settlement  in  1571.    (See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  665,  sqq.) 
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tactics  of  their  opponents  are  necessarily  confined  to  attempts 
to  scale  or  make  breaches  in  the  strong  wall  of  exclusion, 
by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  Articles  cannot  mean  to 
say  plainly,  what  they  obviously  seem  to  say  so  very  dis- 
tinctly. 

I  have  in  this  Paper  to  fulfil,  what  I  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  sacred  duty  in  the  cause  of  the  Truth,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded our  Reformers  have  by  these  Articles  delivered  and 
left  us  to  maintain,  as  Trustees  of  that,  which  they  counted 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  that  they  might  bequeath  it  as 
a  heritage  to  their  children.*  And,  in  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
this  duty,  as  in  God's  sight,  and  in  defence  of  His  Truth,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  for  me  to  show  that  these  attempts  to 
take  away  from  the  distinctness  of  our  Church's  utterances 
in  these  Articles,  are  found  upon  examination,  unable  to 
make  one  fissure  in  our  walls,  and  must  therefore  only  tend 
to  make  our  position  more  strong,  and  manifest  the  weak- 
ness of  our  opponents'  weapons. 

The  assaults  will  be  found  to  be  hottest  around  Article 
the  twenty-ninth.  And  in  repelling  them  I  shall  have  to 
meet  objections,  which  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  an  en- 
deavour to  maintain — 

I.  That  however  in  ordinary  language  this  Article  may 
seem  opposed  to  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  yet  in  correct 
theological  language  it  may  be  otherwise. 

*  "  Let  all  the  harmony  of  Protestant  confessions  be  consulted, 
asd  see  if  we  are  not  of  the  harmony,  and  our  Articles  do  not  con- 
spire with  theirs  ;  if  ours  are  not  as  express  and  as  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Roman  Church ;  if  there  can  be  any  hopes  of  reconciling 
us,  sooner  than  of  reconciling  them."  (Bishop  George  Hooper,  of 
Bath  and  Wells.    Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  4.    Edit.  Oxford,  1855.) 
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II.  That  this  exclusion  of  the  natural  by  the  theological 
sense  of  the  words  is  supported  by  the  known  opinions  of 
(1)  of  Archbishop  Parker,  (2)  of  Bishops  Cheney  and  Geste 
and  (3)  of  St.  Augustine. 

These  allegations  I  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  deal  with 
in  their  order. 

But  first,  it  may  be  well  to  repel  any  preconception  which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  effectual  signs" 
in  a  previous  article,  as  if  these  words  carried  with  them  a 
Eeal  Objective  character,  which  must  needs  set  something 
like  a  Eomish  or  Lutheran  impress  on  our  Church's  teaching 
concerning  the  Eucharist. 

To  remove  any  such  misconception,*  it  will  suffice  to 
point  to  the  language  of  some  few  of  our  Eeformers,  that 
by  their  use  of  the  like  phrase — along  with  the  rejection  of 
the  Lutheran  Eeal  Presence — it  may  be  clear  that  the 
phrase  in  our  Eeformation  language  bears  no  such  charac- 
ter and  can  stamp  no  such  impress. 

The  following  quotation  from  Archbishop  Whitgift  will 
be  found  direct  to  the  purpose.  "  You  know  very  well  that 
we  teach  far  otherwise,  and  that  it  is  a  certain  and  true 
doctrine  of  all  such  as  profess  the  gospel,  that  the  outward 
signs  of  the  sacrament  do  not  contain  in  them  grace,  neither 
yet  that  the  grace  of  God  is  of  necessity  tied  unto  them,  but 

*  Dr.  Pusey  says  "  The  framers  of  our  Articles,  while  using  the 
words  of  this  Article  [i.e.  the  Article  quoted  by  the  Zuinglians  as 
confirming  their  opinion],  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  foreign  Pro- 
testants, supplied  what  was  lacking  in  these  words,  'Sacraments — 
be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  (ejficacia)  signs  of  grace  and 
God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  He  doth  work  iiivisibly  in 
us.'"  (See  "The  Real  Presence  from  the  Fathers,"  p.  38,  note.  See 
also  Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  365.) 
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only  that  they  be  seals  of  God's  promises,  notes  of  Chris- 
tianity, testimonies  and  effectual  signs  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  of  our  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  doth  invisibly  work  in  us,  not  only  the  increase 
of  faith,  but  confirmation  also."    (Works,  iii.,  p.  382.) 

And  the  following  from  Archbishop  Sandys  equally  so ; 
"  A  natural  body  doth  not  occupy  sundry  places  at  once. 
Here  we  have  a  sacrament,  a  sig:n,  a  memorial,  a  comme- 
moration, a  representation,  a  figure  effectual  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ."    (Sermons,  p.  88.) 

So  also  again,  "  As  the  graces  of  God  purchased  for  us  by 
Christ  are  offered  unto  us  by  the  word,  so  are  they  also 
most  lively  and  effectual!//  by  the  sacraments."*  (Ibid,  p. 
302.) 

In  the  use  of  such  language,  indeed,  our  Reformers  were 
but  speaking  as  Bullinger  also  spoke. f  Sec  Decades,  v. 
314,  where  he  is  vindicating  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
against  those  who  would  make  him  say  that  they  "  differ 
nothing  from  profane  signs."  And  his  words  are,  "  They 
are  effectual,  and  not  without  force."  And  again  he  says 
(p.  321)  "  Sacraments  have  a  greater  and  more  effectual 
force  than  any  sealed  charters  can  have." 

Clearly  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  these  words  but 
what  properly  belonged  to  the  language  of  those  who  most 
emphatically  denied  the  Corporal  Presence. 

We  may,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  deal  with  the  first 
allegation  which  is  brought  against  our  claim  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  Article  as  altogether  our  own — 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A.  as  to  the  sense  of  this  word  "  effectual." 

t  Calvin  also  taught  "  vere  et  efficaciter  exhiberi,  non  autera  natu- 
raliter."  (Quoted  in  Waterland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  600.)  Jeremy  Taylor 
speaks  of  the  elements  as  « the  efficacious  signs."  (Real  Pre- 
sence, Sect.  iii.  9,  vol.  vi.,  p.  32.) 
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I.  That  however  in  ordinary  language  its  declaration 
Lay  seem  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective 
resence,  yet  in  correct  theological  language  it  may  be  quite 
herwise. 

There  are  many,  I  think,  who,  having  been  brought  under 
le  influence  of  Modern  Teachers,  are  led  to  range  them- 
\lves  on  the  side  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  and  to  do 
i  under  the  persuasion  that  they  are  only  defending  our 
hureb's  true  teaching.  And  if  to  any  one  such,  I  were  to 
oint  out  the  force  of  this  Article,  and  its  distinct  bearing 
n  the  subject,  its  denial  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  such  as 
e  void  of  a  lively  faith  are  any  ways  partakers  of  Christ, 
ud  therein  its  denial  of  that  which  is  regarded  as  such  a 
jst  of  true  doctrine  by  our  opponents  ;  then  I  should  expect, 
iat  such  a  one  would  tell  me  at  once,  that  I  was  misap- 
rehending  the  very  point  of  the  Article,  that  in  the  theolo- 
ical  language  in  which  it  is  written,  the  phrase  "  partakers 
f  Christ "  is  equivalent  to  "  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
Ihrist's  Presence  and  reception  in  the  Sacrament,"  that  in 
uch  language  there  is  no  denial  of  the  real  receiving  of 
Jurist's  body  and  blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine 
a  the  Eucharist,  but  only  a  teaching  that  such  reception 
annot  be  beneficial  without  faith. 

And  if  I  should  ask  such  a  one  for  any  evidence  of  the 
Lse  of  such  theological  language  running  so  counter  to  what 
aay  be  called  the  ordinary  and  natural  use  of  language  in 
his  matter,  I  should  expect  him  readily  to  turn  to  three  or 
our  books  on  his  table,  and  show  me  one  passage  after 
■nother,  taken  from  his  favourite  authors  in  which  this 
ense  is  very  clearly  marked  upon  these  words  indeed,  being 
a  almost  if  not  quite  every  case,  set  down  immediately 
iter  wards  or  included  in  an  explanatory  parenthesis.  But 
o  all  these  passages  thus  set  before  me  I  have  one  great 
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objection  to  make,  that  they  all  come  from  the  writings  o 
those  who,  to  maintain  their  position,  are  bound  to  mak 
their  language  tally  with  the  language  of  the  Article,  an 
that,  how  little  that  naturally  tallies  with  their  own  language 
and  their  own  views,  is  manifest  by  these  passages  being  sc 
constantly  followed  by  this  explanatory  parenthesis.  I  wish 
to  speak  no  hard  words  when  I  say,  that  such  theological 
language  cannot  but  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
language  made  on  purpose. 

I  must  ask  to  have  examples  of  this  strange  use  of  theolo- 
gical language  of  a  somewhat  less  recent  date.*    I  ask  to 

SEE    ONE   EXAMPLE  OF   ITS  USE   IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE 

Reformers. 

*  Dean  Comber  indeed  has  said — "  There  must  be  a  change  in 
us,  or  else  though  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood  were  here,  and  we 
should  eat  and  drink  thereof  every  day,  we  could  not  partake  of 
Christ.''  (Companion  to  Temple.  Edit.  Oxford,  1841,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
247,  248.)  But  then  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  very  different 
indeed  from  saying  we  should  "  IN  NO  wise  be  partakers  of  Christ.'' 
And  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  "  we  could  not  partake  "  is  made 
very  obvious  by  the  context.  The  words  following  are  "  It  is  our 
eating  with  faith  and  penitence,  love  and  holy  purposes,  that  motto 
it  to  be  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  us."    Comber  died  1699. 

Falling  short  as  it  does  of  the  requirements  of  the  case  (to  justify 
the  position  of  the  Ritualists!,  Comber's  language  is,  I  think,  very 
unusual  and  exceptional,  but  much  earlier  examples  are  what  are 
asked  for,  and  these  spoken  as  "  when  the  very  truth  cometh  in  dis- 
cussion.   See  below,  p.  612. 

Dean  Jackson  says,  "  Christ  might  be  locally  present  .  .  .  and  yet 
not  really  present."  (See  above,  p.  425.)  But  certainly  he  could 
not  have  said  that  thus  He  would  be  in  no  wise  present. 

One  side  of  a  truth  may  be  forcibly  expressed  by  such  paradoxes : 
and  the  use  and  application  made  of  them  may  sufficiently  guard 
them  from  misapprehension.  But  they  are  obviously  out  of  place 
when  the  VERY  truth  of  any  matter  is  in  question  :  and  nothing  could 
justify  their  insertion  in  an  Article  of  Religion. 
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I  say  that  if  the  allegation  is  to  be  made  good,  it  can 
lly  be  made  good  by  evidence  brought  from  examples 
mewhere  near  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  Articles, 
give  the  whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  the 
eformation  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  I 
ik  of  those  who  maintain  this  use  of  theological  language 
our  Article,  to  produce  within  that  period  some  one 

CAMPLE  TO  ESTABLISH  THEIR  POSITION. 

Till  such  examples  are  produced,  I  am  quite  sure  it  must 
j  pronounced  nothing  more  than  reasonable,  if  we  decline 
'  take  the  evidence  produced  from  modern  English  writers 
riting  in  defence  of  "The  Real  Objective  Presence",  and 
aiming  it  as  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church.  We 
Lall  see  as  we  proceed,  how  utterly  this  language  is  unlike 
ie  language  of  the  English  Reformation. 
For,  we  observe,  that  though  not  concerned  as  Modern 
uthors  are  to  make  their  language  agree  with  the  teaching 
'  our  Article,  yet  the  Romanists  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
rmation  were  of  necessity  concerned  to  make  their  own 
nguage  agree  with  that  language  of  Scripture  (and  the 
athers,)  on  which  the  teaching  of  our  Article  rests  as  on  a 
ire  foundation  :*  and  hence,  when  driven  by  disputation 

*  I  think  Dr.  Pusey s  argument  (in  " Real  Presence  the  Doctrine 
the  English  Church,"  pp.  251 — 256)  would  not  unfairly  be  gathered 
)  in  such  words  as  these — "The  article  is  clearly  denying  reception 
r  the  wicked  in  the  same  sense  as  reception  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
re,  and  especially  in  John  vi.  But  in  John  vi.  and  other  Scriptures 
hat  is  spoken  of  is  clearly  fruitful  eating  and  partaking."  No  doubt, 
it  do  the  words  in  John  vi.  ever  speak  of  more  than  one  sort  of 
ception  ?  Is  there  anything  to  imply  the  possibility  of  unfruitful 
ception  ?  Nay.  Is  there  not  there  that  which  excludes  the  possi- 
lity  of  unfruitful  reception  ?  Whatever  answer  to  the  last  Question 
r.  Pusey  might  give,  Dr.  Pusey,  I  am  sure,  will  acknowledge  that 
ir  Reformers  (including  Ridley, — see  above,  No.  2,  p.  53,  note) 
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with  our  Reformers  to  make  their  language  agree  with  th 
language  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  they  resorted  ' 
exactly  the  same  expedients  as  those  of  our  Modern  Ritua 
ists,  i.e.  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  < 
their  position  as  maintaining  a  doctrine  which  necessaril 
involved  the  reception  by  the  wicked — when  pressed  wit 
such  sayings  as  teach  that  they  who  eat  Christ  live  by  Hii 
— they  endeavoured,  I  say,  to  escape  from  this  difficult 
by  maintaining  just  the  distinction  which  our  Moder 
Teachers  maintain,  between  a  Real  receiving  and  an  effk 

■would  Lave  answered  without  a  doubt  "  Yes.  Unfruitful  receptio 
is  excluded.  For  Christ  speaks  only  of  one  sort  of  reception.  An 
it  is  that  sort  of  reception  only  -whereby  the  receiver  has  everlastin 
life.  The  reception  which  our  Saviour  speaks  of  IS  beneficial.  I 
His  teaching  1  to  eat  '  is  '  to  live.'  "  Take,  by  way  of  example,  th 
following  .  .  .  .  "  What  need  we  any  other  witness,  when  Chris 
Himself  doth  testify  the  matter  so  plainly,  that  whosoever  eatet 
His  flesh  and  drinketh  His  blood  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and  that  t 
eat  His  flesh  and  to  drink  His  blood  is  to  believe  in  Him,  and  who 
soever  believeth  in  Him  hath  everlasting  life  ?  Whereof  it  followed 
necessarily,  that  ungodly  persons,  (being  limbs  of  the  Devil,)  do  no 
eat  Christ's  flesh  nor  drink  His  blood,  except  the  Papists  would  sa; 
that  such  have  everlasting  life."  (Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p 
207.)  "  Throughout  the  Scriptures  this  word  1  unworthily  '  is  neve 
joined  with  Christ's  body,  never  with  His  blood,  for  they  d< 
sanctify  their  receivers."  (Hutchinson's  Works,  p.  264.  Sei 
p.  265  ;  see  also  Bradford,  Sermons,  etc.,  p.  91,  and  Bilson  ai 
quoted  above,  p.  110.) 

And  is  not  this  same  answer,  in  fact,  contained  in  the  words  o 
our  Article  ?  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Pusey  will  maintain  that  there  h 
any  eating  "after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  "  which  is  no 
fruitful  eating.  But  our  Article  teaches  unmistakeably  that  there  ii 
no  other  eating  of  the  res  sacramenti  at  all,  save  "  only  after  i 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner."  How  can  this  then  be  anything 
less  than  a  denial  of  their  being  any  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ 
which  can  be  unfruitful  ? 
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tual  or  beneficial  receiving.  And  was  the  distinction  allowed 
by  our  Reformers  ? 

Nay.  I  should  not  do  very  wrong  if  I  were  to  say  it 
was  laughed  by  them  to  scorn,  it  was  tossed  by  them  to  the 
winds.  When  Harpsfield  thus  in  conference  with  Bradford 
would  maintain  that  the  wicked  do  receive  the  very  kody 
of  Christ,  but  not  the  grace  of  His  body,  Bradford's  reply 
is  "  No.  They  receive  not  the  body  :  for  Christ's  body  is 
no  dead  carcass :  he  that  receiveth  it  receiveth  the  Spirit, 
which  is  not  without  grace,  I  ween."  (Sermons,  etc.,  p.  512.) 

When  Harding  thus  in  controversy  with  Jewel,  makes  a 

Dr.  Waterland  has  well  said  "  The  propositions  [in  John  vi.]  are 
universal  affirmatives.  .  .  .  The  sum  is:  ALL  that  feed  upon  what  is 
here  mentioned  have  life  ;  and  all  that  do  not  feed  thereupon  have 
no  life."    (Vol.  iv.,  p.  536.) 

And  so  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  The  sacraments  indeed  and 
symbols,  the  exterior  part  and  ministries  may  be  taken  unto  con- 
demnation, but  the  food  itself  never."    (  Vol.  viii.,  p.  17.) 

So  Barrow,  "  Whereas  our  Lord  saith,  that  whoso  eateth  His  flesh 
and  drinlceth  His  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  CONSEQUENTLY  supposeth, 
that  bad  men  do  not  partake  of  His  body  and  blood  ;  yet  they 
[the  Papists,  Trid.  Cone :  Sess.  13,  cap.  8]  condemn  this  assertion 
under  a  curse."  (Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy.  Works,  1683.  Vol. 
i.,  Part  2,  p.  285.) 

So  Beveridge,  "  Truly  we  need  not  go  far  to  prove  this,  even  that 
wicked  men  do  not  eat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  if  they  eat 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  they  are  not  wicked  men,  but  such  as 
dwell  in  Christ,  and  have  Christ  dwelling  in  them;  as  Christ  Him- 
self assures  us,  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleih 
in  me  and  I  in  him.  John  vi.  26.  (On  Articles.  Edit.  Oxford,  p. 
492.) 

Bellarmine  has  no  way  of  reconciling  our  Saviour's  words  with 
the  doctrine  of  Rome  but  by  saying  "  Respondeo,  verba  Domini  in- 
telligi  cum  conditione,  si  rite  manducetur."    (De  Eucharistia,  Lib. 
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real  receiving  one  thing  and  effectual  receiving  another, 
Jewel  has  no  other  answer  than  this,  that  this  is  a  very  real 
and  effectual  folly.*' 

Again  when  Campion  the  Jesuit  would  make  the  same 
distinction,  saying  "  The  wicked  eat  not  Christ  effectually 
and  worthily,  according  to  invisible  grace,"  thus  he  is 
answered  by  Goade,  "  You  answer  not  mine  argument  out 
of  Augustine ;  and  as  for  your  words  and  distinction,  it  is 
too  absurd  to  separate  the  eating  of  Christ  Himself  from 
effectual  or  worthy  eating,  seeing  that  whosoever  eateth 
Christ  the  substance  of  the  sacrament  doth  live  for  ever, 
and  so  consequently  must  needs  eat  Him  effectually."  (See 
"A  true  report  of  the  disputation,  etc.,  r:ith  Edwd.  Campion, 
1581."  London,  1583.  Third  day's  Conference.  Argu- 
ment 10.) 

Thus,  Gardiner,  pressed  by  Cranmer  with  a  saying  of  St. 
Augustine,  seeks  to  evade  its  force  by  saying  "  that  is  not 
worthily  and  well  done,  may  (because  the  principal  intent 
faileth)  be  called  not  done/'  putting  this  gloss  on  St.  Augus- 
tine's words  "  not  because  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  received, 
which  by  St.  Augustine's  mind  evil  men  do  to  their  con- 
demnation, but  because  the  effect  of  life  faileth/'  (in  Cranmer 
on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  26).  But  what  has  Cranmer  to  reply 
to  this  shift  ? 

Truly  he  has  a  reply,  which  shivers  not  only  Gardiner's 

i.,  cap.  vii.  See  also  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  vi.,  p.  517.) 
But  what  can  be  more  absolute  and  unconditional  than  these  sayings 
of  our  Lord? 

*  "  The  distinction  ...  is  nothing  else  but  a  very  '  effectual 
and  '  real '  folly.  For  the  very  body  of  Christ,  if  it  be  not  effec- 
tually received,  is  not  received.  Christ  Himself  saith,  '  He  that 
eateth  me  shall  live  by  Me.'  "  (Defence  of  Apology.  P.  S.  Edit., p. 
895.) 
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evasion,  but  with  it  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  force  of 
our  Article  is  now  sought  to  be  evaded.    Cranmer's  words 
in  reply  are  these — "  Thus  allege  I  St.  Augustine  truly, 
without  adding  anything  of  mine  own  head,  or  taking  any- 
thing away.    And  what  sleight  I  used  is  easy  to  judge  : 
for  I  cite  directly  the   places,  that   every  man  may  see 
whether  I  say  true  or  no.    And  if  it  be  not  true,  quarrel 
not  with  me,  but  with  St.  Augustine,  whose  words  I  only 
rehearse.    And  that  which  St.  Augustine  saith,  spake  before 
him  St.  Cyprian,  and  Christ  Himself  also  plainly  enough ; 
upon  whose  words  I  thought  I  might  be  as  bold  to  build  a 
true  doctrine  for  the  setting  forth  of  God's  glory,  as  you  may 
be  to  pervert  both  the  words  of  Cyprian,  and  of  Christ  Him- 
self, to  stablish  a  false  doctrine  to  the  high  dishonour  of 
God,  and  the  corruption  of  His  most  true  word.    For  you 
add  this  word  'worthily,'  whereby  you  gather  such  an  un- 
worthy meaning  of  St.  Augustine's  words  as  you  list  }<ourself. 
And  the  same  you  do  to  the  very  words  of  Christ  Himself, 
who  speaketh  absolutely  and  plainly,  without  adding  any  such 
word  as  you  put  thereto.    What  sophistry  this  is,  you  know 
well  enough.    ISfow  if  this  be  permitted  unto  you,  to  add 
what  you  list,  and  to  expound  how  you  list,  then  you  may 
say  what  you  list  without  controlment  of  any  man,  which  it 
seemeth  you  look  for."    (On  Lord's  Supper,  pp.  26,  27.) 
"  But  most  noteworthy  are  the  words  of  Cranmer,  when 
again  Gardiner  would  escape  from  the  cogency  of  his  argu- 
ments by  the  same  sort  of  evasion.    "  Whereas,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  fully  proved  as  well  by  authority  of  Scripture  as 
by  the  testimony  of  many  old  writers,  that  although  evil 
men  eat  the  sacramental  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  which 
have  the  names  of  His  flesh  and  blood,  yet  they  eat  not 
Christ's  very  flesh  nor  drink  His  blood  ;  your  short  and 
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whole  answer  is  this,  that  evil  men  may  be  said  not  to  eat 
Christ's  flesh  and  drink  His  blood,  because  they  do  it  not 
fruitfully,  as  they  ought  to  do  ;  'and  that  may  be  called  a 
not  eating,  as  they  may  be  said  not  to  hear  God's  word, 
that  hear  it  not  profitably  ;  and  a  thing  not  well  done,  may 
be  in  speech  called  not  done,  in  the  respect  of  the  good 
effect.'  I  grant  such  speeches  be  sometime  used,  but  very 
rarely;  and  when  the  very  truth  cometh  in  discussion,  then 
such  paradoxes  are  not  to  be  used.  As  if  it  came  in 
question  whether  a  house  be  builded,  that  is  not  well 
builded,  then  the  definition  of  the  matter  must  not  be,  that 
it  is  not  builded,  although  the  carpenters  and  other  work- 
men have  failed  in  their  covenant  and  bargain,  and  not 
builded  the  house  in  such  sort  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
So  our  Saviour  Christ  teacheth  that  all  heard  the  word, 
whether  the  seed  fell  in  the  highway,  or  upon  the  stones,  or 
among  the  thorns,  or  in  the  good  ground.  Wherefore 
when  this  matter  cometh  in  discussion  among  the  old 
writers,  whether  evil  men  eat  Christ's  body  or  no,  if  the 
truth  had  been  that  evil  men  eat  it,  the  old  writers  would 
not  so  precisely  have  defined  the  contrary,  that  they  eat  not, 
but  would  have  said,  they  eat  it,  but  not  effectually,  not 
fruitfully,  not  profitably.  But  now  the  authors  which  I 
have  alleged,  define  plainly  and  absolutely,  that  evil  men 
eat  not  Christ's  body,  without  any  other  addition.  But  after 
this  sort  that  you  do  use,  it  shall  be  an  easy  matter  for  every 
man  to  say  what  liketh  him,  and  to  defend  it  well  enough, 
if  he  may  add  to  the  Scriptures  and  doctors'  words  at  his 
pleasure,  and  make  the  sense  after  his  own  phantasy.  The 
Scriptures  and  doctors  which  I  allege  do  say  in  plain  words, 
as  I  do  say,  that  evil  men  do  not  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  nor 
drink  His  blood,  but  only  they  that  have  life  thereby.  Now 
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come  you  in  with  your  addition  and  gloss,  made  of  your  own 
head,  putting  thereto  this  word  'effectually.'  If  I  should  say 
that  Christ  was  never  conceived  nor  horn,  could  not  I  avoid 
all  the  Scriptures  that  you  can  bring  to  the  contrary,  by 
adding  this  word  '  apparently,'  and  defend  my  saying  stoutly? 
....  And  what  heresy  can  be  reproved,  if  the  heretics 
may  have  that  liberty  that  you  do  use,  to  add  of  their  own 
heads  to  the  words  of  Scripture  ?  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  autho- 
rities, which  I  have  brought  to  approve  my  doctrine,  do 
clearly  cast  away  your  addition,  adding  the  cause  why  evil 
men  cannot  eat  Christ's  flesh  nor  drink  His  blood."  (Cran- 
mer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  215.) 

Now,  let  us  just  look  round,  at  the  actual  state  and  posi- 
tion of  things — the  Reformers  well  acquainted  with  just  the 
same  distinctions  as  those  of  the  Ritualists — the  Reformers 
rejecting  them  utterly,  as  advanced  by  Romish  antagonists — 
the  Reformers  also  maintaining  as  one  man  the  doctrine 
which  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Article  as  naturally 
and  obviously  understood — the  Reformers  too  quite  capable 
of  expressing  themselves  clearly  in  this  matter,  and  language 
being  very  capable  of  being  made  to  express  the  distinction 
maintained ;  and  let  us  ask,  Is  it  likely,  is  it  possible,  that 
in  framing  this  Article  they  have  adopted  a  distinction  they 
repudiated  to  make  way  for  a  doctrine  they  contended 
against  most  earnestly,  and  have  expressed  themselves  in 
language  most  unlikely  to  convey  the  meaning  they  meant, 
when  words  were  at  hand  which  might  readily  have  con- 
veyed that  meaning  unmistakcably  ? 

For  what — we  may  ask,  on  such  an  extraordinary  hypo- 
thesis as  that  of  their  wishing  to  say  in  this  Article  what 
Ritualists  wish  to  make  its  true  meaning-—  What  was  there 
bo  hinder  their  speaking  out  clearly  ?  If  they  meant  the 
word  "  partakers  "  to  signify  a  beneficial  or  effectual  recep- 
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tion,  What  hindered  their  inserting  the  word  "  beneficially  " 
or  "  effectually  "  ?  What  hindered  their  framing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Article  so  as  to  express  what  they  meant 
clearly,  instead  of  hiding  it  under  words,  which  could  only 
naturally  express  what  they  did  not  mean  ?  What  conceiv- 
able purpose  can  they  he  supposed  to  have  had  for  running 
such  a  risk  of  letting  their  true  sense  suffer  shipwreck, 
when  one  word  so  easily  might  have  been  taken  in  to  avoid 
it? 

Nay,  more.  Our  Reformers  did  not  only  not  take  in  such 
a  word,  but  there  is  evidence  that  they  really  did  of  set 
purpose  omit  such  a  word,  for  in  the  passage  alluded  to  in 
St.  Augustine,  there  was  a  word  ("  spiritually ")  standing 
there  (probably  by  interpolation,  but  still  standing)  and 
sometimes  retained  in  the  writings  of  Reformers  when 
quoting  the  same  passage.  And  this  word  might  not  only 
have  suggested  the  insertion  of  some  other  such  word,  but 
if  it  had  itself  been  retained  it  might  possibly  have  helped 
somewhat  to  make  some  room  for  such  an  unnatural  mean- 
ing as  it  contended  for.  But  what  did  the  compilers  of 
our  Articles  do  ?  Not  only  they  failed  to  make  any  such 
insertion,  but  they  so  paraphrased  the  earlier  words  of  St. 
Augustine's  sentence  as  to  exclude  that  rery  interpolated 
word  which  might  have  seemed  to  modify  his  meaning.* 

Yet  further.  The  Article  has  not  only  rejected  the  word 
"spiritually"  which  might  possibly  have  left  room  for  a 
partaking  some  other  wise;  but  it  has  adopted  the  word 
"nowise"  which  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  a  closing 
the  door  (in  the  case  of  the  faithless)  against  oral  reception  > 
as  well  as  spiritual  reception,  and  a  denial  of  partaking 
unfruitful-wise  and  ineffectual-wise  quite  as  much  as  of 
pairtaldiig  fruitful-wise  and  effectual-wise. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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But  we  must  add  to  this,  that  the  subject  of  this  Article 
was  felt  very  much  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  it  is 
felt  now,  to  he  a  most  important  part  of  the  controversy,  and 
a  test  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Presence.* 

The  Question,  "  Do  the  wicked  and  faithless  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?"  separated  Christians  so  called 
into  two  classes.  On  one  side  of  that  Question  were 
Romanists  and  Lutherans,  and  they  both  answered  "Yes." 
On  the  other  side  were  those  named  "Reformed,"  and  these 
answered  "No."  Archdeacon  Denison  was  not  the  first  to 
apply  this  unfailing  test.  Ask  concerning  the  "  Real  Pre- 
sence "  and  all  might  in  one  sense  or  other  accept  the  term. 
Ask  concerning  the  manner  of  the  Reception,  whether 
it  be  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  apprehended  by 
faith  ;  and  the  Reformed  would  very  gladly  and  heartily 
say  "  Yes."  But  (however  unnaturally)  in  some  sense, 
Lutherans  would  say  the  same.f  But  ask  concerning  what 
unbelievers  receive  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  then  as  now,  it  was  felt  that  the  question  was  a  testing 
question,  which  must  send  you  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
And  here  we  have  an  Article  which  deals  with  this  very 
testing  question.  Every  one  would  look  to  this  Article  for  its 
"  Yes  "  or  its  "  No"  to  the  question.  Strange  if  its  answer 
in  natural  language  should  be  "  No  but  when  looked  at 
through  this  strange  theological  language  we  should  find  it 
turned  to  "Yes"  !  Strange  indeed,  if  on  such  a  point  theo- 
logical language  should  be  incapable  of  speaking  expressly 
its  "  Yea,"  except  through  words  which  to  common  cars 
sound  plain  "  Nay  "  ! 

And  it  may  not  be  argued  that  the  Article  did  not  mean 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
f  Yet  with  a  denial  of  the  "  only  "  of  our  Article.    See  below, 
pp.  670,  720. 
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to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  testing  question,  that  it 
meant  to  leave  it  quite  on  one  side,  to  let  it  rest  an  open 
question,  not,  in  fact  to  say  anything  to  that  subject  at  all. 
For  even  if  the  body  of  the  Article  could  thus  be  explained, 
yet  the  heading  of  the  Article  must  be  allowed  to  indicate 
the  subject  of  the  Article,  must  be  conceded  to  point  to  that 
which  the  Article  is  intended  to  speak  to.  And  the  heading 
of  the  Article  sets  forth  the  subject  of  the  Article  as  this 
very  testing  subject.  Nay  more,  much  more,  it  tells  not 
only  the  question  it  intends  to  answer,  but  it  tells  us  the 
answer  it  means  to  give,  for  the  heading  is,  "  Of  the  wicked 
which  eat  not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  The  heading  is  no  part  of  the  Article, 
and  in  subscribing  the  Articles  we  are  not  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  headings.  You  have  therefore  no  right  to 
take  the  meaning  out  of  the  heading  and  impart  that  mean- 
ing into  the  Article."* 

*  "They  [our  opponents]  even  go  so  far  as  to  cast  the  words  in 
our  teeth  and  say  that  we  could  only  sign  the  Article  with  a  good 
conscience  if  the  'not'  were  omitted.  To  this  of  course  we 
reply,  that  with  the  title  of  the  Article  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  we  are  called  upon  to  sign  the  Article  alone  and  NOT  the  title 
with  it.  Of  course,  if  the  title  be  a  true  representation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Article,  then  in  signing  the  Article  we  do  practically 
sign  the  title  as  well.  But  if  the  title  contain  something  over  and 
above  what  the  Article  itself  declares,  then  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  : 
for  otherwise  we  might  be  called  upon  practically  to  sign  seventy- 
eight  Articles  instead  of  thirty-nine.  The  title  therefore  is  neither 
here  nor  there  in  the  matter,  and  must  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." (Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  412.)  Subsequently  the  un- 
natural explanation  of  the  Article  is  forced  also  into  the  title — "  To 
'  partake  of  Christ '  is  not  merely  to  receive  Him,  but  so  to  receive 
Him  as  to  become  an  actual  sharer  in  His  nature,  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  His  substance  into  our  own.    In  this  sense  therefore  must  the 
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Perhaps  not.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  a  right,  in  all  common 
sense,  and  in  all  common  fairness,  to  use  the  sense  of  that 

ambiguous  phrase  1  eat  not '  he  taken  in  the  title."  (Sequel  to 
"  The  Kiss  of  Peace,"  p.  413.) 

To  the  same  effect  Dr.  Pusey  had  written,  "Nor  can  the  heading 
of  the  Article  stand  per  se,  as  a  substantive  proposition,  apart  and 
distinct  from  the  meaning  of  the  body  of  the  Article.  For  this 
would  be  to  make  the  heading  of  the  Article,  a  40th  Article  ;  which 
no  one  would  allow  to  be  right.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  heading 
and  the  Article  have  one  and  the  same  meaning.  Since  then  the  mean- 
ing, attached  by  some  to  the  heading,  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
Article,  it  is  obvious  to  think,  whether  the  heading  and  the  Article 
are  not  to  be  brought  into  harmony  ;  by  taking  the  heading  in  the  only 
sense  of  which  the  Article  admits."  (Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of 
the  English  Church,  p.  254.)  So  also  Bishop  Forbes,  "  Nor  can  the 
heading  of  an  Article  form  a  proposition,  binding  on  us,  distinct 
from  the  meaning  of  the  body  of  the  Article.  For  this  would  be  to 
make  such  heading  a  40th  Article,  which  is,  of  course,  inadmissible." 
(On  Articles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  590.) 

Concerning  these  quotations  I  desire  to  say  nothing  more  than 
this — We  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  indeed  of  the  framers  of 
our  Articles,  if  we  conceive  that  the  Titles,  fairly  understood,  can 
be  really  capable  of  either  adding  to  the  meaning  of  the  Articles,  or 
misleading  us  as  to  their  true  sense.  But  if  they  are  allowed  not 
to  be  capable  of  misleading,  their  interpretative  application,  when 
it  can  be  made  available,  must  be  a  reasonable,  right,  and  fair 
application. 

In  the  case  of  the  Article  before  us,  Is  there,  I  ask,  any  reasonable 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  body  of  the  Article  itself? 
For  myself,  I  can  see  none  whatever.  But  of  this,  every  fairly  in- 
telligent reader  is  quite  as  capable  of  judging,  as  the  most  learned 
theologian,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  theology  of  the  day  had 
a  language  on  the  subject  peculiar  to  itself.  But,  supposing  that 
sufficient  evidence  had  been  brought  forward  to  make  the  natural 
sense  of  the  Article  itself  to  be  doubtful,  could  any  one,  in  fairness, 
refuse  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  Title,  for  such  help  as  it  might 
afford  towards  a  resolution  of  the  doubt?  I  am  well  content  to 
leave  this  question  in  the  hands  of  my  readers. 
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heading,  expressing  as  it  does  the  known  views  of  our 
Reformers  on  this  testing  question,  declaring  as  it  does  the 
Article's  intention,  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 
our  Reformers, —of  repudiating  any  answer  hut  one  to  that 
testing  question, — I  am  sure  (I  say)  I  have  a  right  to  use  the 
heading  of  this  Article  not  to  add  to  the  Article's  meaning, 
but  to  protect  the  only  natural  meaning  of  the  Article  from 
being  taken  from*  it,  to  make  room  for  another  sense,  which 

*  The  words  of  the  Article  were  irtended,  I  believe,  to  express 
the  meaning  of  the  heading,  if  possible,  more  strongly  and  distinctly 
rather  than  more  equivocally.  Take  the  following  from  Cranmer — 
"  As  for  the  ungodly  and  carnal,  they  may  eat  the  bread  and  drink 
the  wine,  but  with  Christ  Himself  they  have  no  communion  or 
company  ;  and  therefore  they  neither  eat  His  flesh,  nor  drink  His 
blood."  (Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  203.)  Indeed  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  language  could  have  been  used  to  speak  more  distinctly 
and  decidedly  than  the  Article  does. 

All  who  eat  partake  (see  1  Cor.  x.  18  with  10,)  though  not  all 
who  partake  eat.  AH  eating  is  partaking.  Not  all  partaking  is 
eating.  The  words  therefore  "in  no  wise  partakers"  declare  con- 
cerning the  unfaithful  eating  of  the  sign,  not  only  that  it  does  not 
include  the  eating  of  the  tiling  signified,  but  that  it  excludes  any  and 
every  sort  of  real  participation  of  Christ.  The  unfaithful  can  have 
NO  sort  of  xoiwria,  no  communion,  no  partaking  of  Christ  what- 
ever. How  then  can  they  have  the  y.oivwna,  rov  crw^aro;  rov  Xf iarov  ? 
How  can  they  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood? 

Compare  the  following  from  Ursmus — "Paulus  dicit  1  Cor.  x. 
Nolim  vos  participes  daemoniorum  esse :  Non  potestis  participes 
esse  mensse  Domini  et  mensae  daemoniorum;  poculum  Domini 
bibere,  et  poculum  daemoniorum.  Impii  autem  sunt  y.owuvo)  daemo- 
niorum, participes  mensae  daemoniorum,  et  bibentes  poculum  daemo- 
niorum. Ergo  non  sunt  xowupoi  Christi,  neque  participes  mensae  et 
poculi  Domini  reipsa,  utcunque  participes  siut  symbolorum."  (Com- 
mon :  Chytraei  Consideratio,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1404.  Edit. 
Reuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.) 
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if  it  be  allowed  to  come  in,  can  only  come  in  to  crush 
what  our  Reformers  set  there  as  in  a  sure  place,  giving  us 
the  keys  for  its  safe  custody. 

Let  me  further  ask  this  question — Upon  what  conceivable 
hypothesis  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  Article, 
having  received  the  assent  of  Convocation  in  1562,  was  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  printed  copies,  if  this  Article  was 
not  understood  to  speak  to  this  moot  question,  and  to  decide 
against  the  Corporal  Presence  ?  If,  in  the  language  of  the 
time,  it  was  naturally  understood  to  deny  only  fruitful  re- 
ception, the  influence  brought  to  bear  against  it  appears 
unaccountable.  What  objection  could  any  one  have  to 
accept  and  subscribe  the  Article  in  such  a  sense  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  understood  in  what  I  must  call  its  natural  sense, 
the  omission  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  policy  pur- 
•  sued  in  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  would  be 
offensive  to  many,  and  offensive  in  a  particular,  in  which  it 
was  felt  to  be  very  inexpedient,  at  that  time,  to  give  need- 
less offence.  Its  offence  consisted  in  its  applying  so  severe 
a  test  of  doctrine,  a  test  which  was  felt  to  exclude,  of 
necessity,  the  doctrine  of  a  Corporal  Presence  in  the 
Elements. 

Further  yet,  I  must  ask  the  reader,  who  desires  to  con- 
sider fairly  the  claims  of  the  new  interpretation  of  this 
Article,  to  view  it  beside  the  following  extract  from  "The 

■  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England."  "  We  affirm,  together 
with  the  ancient  fathers,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  eaten 
but  of  the  good  and  faithful,  and  of  those  that  are  endued 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.    Their  doctrine  is,  that  Christ's 

.«  very  body  effectually  [re  ipsa — Latin]  and,  as  they  speak, 
really  and  substantially,  may  not  only  be  eaten  of  the  wicked 
and  unfaithful  men,  but  also  (which  is  monstrous  to  be 
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spoken)  of  mice  and  dogs."*  (P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  92.)  Now, 
will  any  f  affirm  that  in  this  passage  the  "  Apology  "  does 
not,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  deny  simply  the 
reception  of  the  res  sacr  anient  i  by  the  unfaithful,  and  speak 
of  the  doctrine  which  affirms  such  a  reception  as  one,  by 
the  Church  of  England  repudiated? 

And  shall  we  then  maintain  that  the  Church  of  England 
uses  one  sort  of  theological  language  in  her  "  Apology," 
and  (at  the  same  date)  quite  a  different  theological  language 
in  her  Articles  ? 

But  we  must  not  only  do  this,  we  must  also  make  the 
Church  of  England  teach  one  doctrine  in  her  Apology,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  very  opposite  doctrine  in  her  Articles 
— if  we  will  maintain  that  the  Article  before  us  does  not 
actually  deny  all  real  ["re  ipsa"]  reception  of  Christ's 
body  by  the  unfaithful. 

If  anything  needs  to  be  added,  let  it  be  added  to  all 
this,  that  at  the  date  of  the  framing  and  first  subscribing  of 
this  Article,  there  had  been  not  eight  years  before,  one  of 
our  English  martyrs,  and  one  not  the  least  honoured,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  the  stake  on  the  very  charge  of 
asserting  what  this  Article  in  its  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing asserts  ;  and  that  the  very  words  of  Bradford  as  quoted 
in  his  sentence  of  condemnation  correspond  almost  exactly 

*  The  Latin  is  as  follows  :  "  Nos  cum  antiquissimis  Patribus  affir- 
mamus,  corpus  Christi  non  comedi  nisi  ab  hominibus  piis  et  ftdeUbus,  et 
hnbutis  Spiritu  Christi :  isti  docent  ipsissimum  corpus  Christi  re  ipsa, 
utque  ipsi  loquuntur,  '  realiter  ',  et  4  substantialiter,'  non  tantum  ab 
impiis  et  infidelibus,  sed  etiam,  quod  horrendum  dictu  est,  a  muribus 
et  canibus  posse  comedi."    (Edit.  Cantab.,  1838,  p.  106.) 

f  Against  any  such  affirmation,  there  is  surely  no  need  to  appeal 
to  the  support  of  the  "  Defence  of  the  Apology,"  which  would  re- 
move all  doubt,  if  doubt  were  possible. 
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with  the  words  which  stand  in  the  title  of  this  Article.  The 
title  of  onr  Article  is*  "  Of  the  wicked  which  eat  not  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  Bradford's 
sentencef  is  the  sentence  of  death  because — in  the  words  of 
that  sentence — he  said  "  that  an  evil  man  doth  not  receive 
it  [the  body  of  Christ]  in  forma  pants"  (See  Bradford's 
Works,  ii.,  p.  585.) 

And  Bradford  declares  to  Pendleton,  "Transubstantiation 
is  the  thing  whereof  I  am  condemned,  and  also  the  denial 
of  wicked  men  to  receive  Christ's  body."  (See  Ibid,  p.  542.) 

And  if  it  be  contended  that  there  may  be  a  difference 
meant  between  receiving  Christ's  body  and  eating  Christ's 
body  or  being  partaker  of  Christ's  body,  then  let  us  observe 
that  Bradford  again  in  his  farewell  to  Walden,  declares  that 
he  is  persecuted  because,  he  says,  "  I  cannot,  dare  not,  nor 
will  not  confess  transubstantiation  :  and  how  that  wicked 
men  .  .  .  eating  the  sacrament  ...  do  eat  Christ's  natural 
and  real  body."    (Ibid,  p.  456.) 

Is  there  anything,  then  it  may  be  asked,  lacking  to  bring 
out  the  identitv  of  lanoriasre  ? 

And  shall  we  suppose  that  eight  years  sufficed  to  make 
such  a  wonderful  change  in  the  theological  language  of  the, 
time  ?  or  shall  we  think  that  the  history  of  Bradford  had 
passed  all  out  of  mind  ? 

Or  shall  we  think  that  Bradford's  memory  abiding,  and 
language  remaining  unchanged,  the  trainers  of  our  Articles 
while  desiring  to  express  a  totally  different  thing,  were 

*  Originally  the  Title  stood  "  Impii  non  manducant  corpus  Christi 
in  usu  ccenae."  The  change  in  the  form  of  the  Titles  was  made  at 
Jewel's  last  revision  in  1571. 

t  The  entire  accusation  may  be  seen  quoted  in  Paper  No.  2. 
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unable  to  find  any  language  to  express  their  meaning,  but 
that  which  naturally  expressed  the  very  thing  for  which 
they  knew  Bradford  had  been  put  to  death  ? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  they  chose  to  use  language  which 
naturally  understood  would  place  them  as  on  Bradford's 
side,  while,  in  truth,  they  were  only  meaning  to  express  a 
doctrine  which  would  rather  set  them  on  the  side  of  Brad- 
ford's condemnors  P* 

Yet  to  estimate  the  weight  of  this  evidence  at  anything 
like  its  true  value,  Bradford's  case  must  not  be  regarded  as 
standing  in  an  isolated  position.  No.  But  it  must  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  a  fact,  a  fact  of  which  every  at- 
tentive reader  will  have  found  evidence  in  the  second  and 
third  Papers  of  this  series.  I  mean  the  fact,  that  what 
Bradford  denied,  and  was  burnt  for  denying  (the  reception 
of  Christ  by  the  wicked),  our  Reformers  were  constantly 
denying,  and  denying  in  the  same  words  in  which  Bradford 
denied  it.    Or  to  say  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  our 

*  "  What  a  new  wonder  must  this  be  to  the  world,  to  hear  the 
Church  constituted  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley  accused  of  popery !  the 
faith  and  worship  suspected  to  be  unreformed,  which  was  delivered 
down  to  us  by  those  great  martyrs  !  Is  this  the  reward  of  a  Church 
whose  sons  have  given  so  loud  a  testimony  against  the  Roman,  in 
their  lives  and  by  their  deaths  ;  who  have  still  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  who  have  felt  the  fiercest  rage  of  the  enemy,  and 
have  returned  them  the  deadliest  wounds  ;  who  have  been  foremost 
still  in  all  encounters,  all  along  in  the  last  age  and  in  our  own,  the 
famous  and  victorious  champions  of  the  Protestant  cause  ?  If  this 
Church,  and  these  men.  after  the  declaration  made  in  our  Articles, 
after  repeated  subscriptions  and  abrenunciations,  after  all  this 
zealous  opposition  of  popery,  must  be  yet  suspected  of  popery;  as, 
well,  on  the  other  side,  may  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  be 
said  to  comply  with  the  Reformation,  and  the  Pope  himself  be 
thought  a  Protestant."  (Bishop  George  Hooper,  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  3.    Edit.  Oxford,  1855.) 
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Reformers  were  continually  teaching  and  asserting  just  that 
which,  in  its  natural  meaning,  the  29th  Article  teaches  and 
asserts  (that  the  wicked  do  in  no  wise  receive  Christ),  and 
asserting  and  teaching  it  in  just  the  same  sort  of  language 
as  that  in  which  our  Article  asserts  it  and  teaches  it  still. 

And  did  the  Framers  of  the  Article,  being  our  Refor- 
mers themselves,  aim  at  teaching  something  in  the  Article 
quite  different  from  that  which  our  Reformers  always 
taught ;  and  did  they  think  to  teach  that  other  and  quite 
different,  yea  rather  that  repugnant  doctrine,  in  language 
which  out  of  the  Article  our  Reformers  always  used  to  sig- 
nify that  which  they  did  believe  and  did  always  teach,  viz., 
that  (in  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words)  the 
wicked  do  not  eat  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

For  one  very  plain  example  of  the  use  of  such  language, 
and  of  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used,  let  the  reader  refer  to 
Rogers's  " Exposition  of  the  Articles"  published  in  1585. 
It  will  be  found  to  give  most  important  evidence  on  this 
point.  Rogers  speaks  of  the  Ubiquitaries,  "  which  think 
the  body  of  Christ  so  is  present  in  the  Supper,  as  His  said 
body,  with  bread  and  wine,  by  one  and  the  same  mouth,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  all  and  every  communicant  is 
eaten  corporally  and  received  into  the  belly."  (Page  289.) 
And  again  he  speaks  of  "  the  Ubiquitaries,  both  Lutheran 
andPopish,"  as  "  Adversaries  to  this  doctrine"  because  of  their 
"  saying  the  very  body  of  Christ,  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  is 
eaten  as  well  of  the  wicked  as  of  the  godly ;  these  affirming 
that  all  communicants,  bad  and  good,  do  eat  the  very 
and  natural  body  of  Christ  Jesus."    (Page  293.)* 

Here  is  unquestionable  evidence  given  as  to  the  theolo- 

*  Tlie  Avork  of  Rogers  "  perused,  and  by  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  Church  of  England,  allowed  to  be  public,"  has  on  its  title-page 
(1G07)  the  words  "  The  said  Articles  analysed  into  propositions, 
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gical  language  of  the  time,  (1)  that  the  words  eat  and  receive 
are  used  convertibly,  (2)  that  eat  is  not  used  for  profitable 
eating  or  receiving,  (3)  that  this  Article  itself  was  so  under- 
stood at  this  date  (fourteen  years  after  its  authorization)  as 
that  all  Ubiquitaries,  Lutheran  as  well  as  Romanists,  were 
regarded  (to  use  Rogers's  own  words)  as  "  Adversaries  unto 
this  doctrine,"  i.e.  to  the  doctrine  declared  and  stated  in  this 
very  29th  Article,  (4)  of  the  testing  character  of  the  ques- 
tion of  eating  and  receiving,  as  then  understood. 

It  will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  our 
Article  from  the  theological  language  of  the  period,  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  published  account  of  the  Conference  with 
Campion  the  Jesuit,  Sept.  23,  1581.  The  following  is  an 
extract.  "  Fulke.  .  .  .  Answer  to  Saint  Augustine,  which 
saith,  The  wicked  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ  in  very  deed. 
Campion.  They  eat  Christ  sacramentally.  Fulke.  Yea,  but 
not  in  deed,  as  Saint  Augustine  saith.    Campion.  They  re- 

and  the  Propositions  proved  to  be  agreeable  both  to  the  written  word 
of  God,  and  to  the  extant  Confessions  of  all  the  neighbour  Churches, 
Christianlg  REFORMED." 

And  of  this  29th  Article  it  declares  (p.  293)  "  Of  this  judgement 
be  other  Churches,  Christian  and  reformed  besides";  giving  re- 
ferences to  Confess.  Helv.,  Basil.,  Bohem.,  Gal.,  Belg. ;  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  given  (see  note  in  P.  S.  Edit.)  "  Qui 
nulla  cum  fide  ad  banc  sacram  Domini  mensam  accedit,  sacramento 
duntaxat  communicat,  et  rem  sacramenti,  unde  est  vita  et  salus,  nor 
percipit."  (Conf.  Helv.  Post.  cap.  xxi.)  "  It  is  spiritual  meat,  and 
therefore  it  is  received  of  a  faithful  soul."  (Conf.  Basil,  in  Hall's 
Harmony,  p.  325.) 

"  Affirmamus  eos,  qui  ad  mensam  Domini, puram  fidem,  tanquara 
vas  quoddarn  qferunt,  vere  recipere  quod  ibi  signa  testificantur."  (Conf. 
Gall.,  Art.  37.)  "  Praetereaquamvis  sacramenta  sint  conjuncta  rei 
ipsa}  significatae,  amba?  tamen  res  istoe  non  ab  omnibus  recipiuntur. 
Malus  enim  recipit  quidem  sacramentum  in  suam  condemnationem, 
at  rem  seu  veritatem  sacramenti  non  recipit."  (Conf.  Belg.,  Art.  35.) 
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ceive  the  same  Christ,  but  not  to  the  same  comfort  that  the 
godly  do.  Falke.  They  do  not  receive  Christ,  saith  Saint 
Augustine :  because  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  in  the 
members  of  Christ.  Campion.  And  I  say  the  same.  Falke. 
He  saith,  they  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ  in  deed  : 
you  affirm  that  they  eat  the  body  of  christ  in  deed. 
....  Goade.  I  will  follow  the  confutation  of  that  absurd 
assertion,  that  the  wicked  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
easy  to  be  improved  many  ways,  I  will  frame  mine  argu- 
ment thus,  Whosoever  eateth  the  body  of  Christ,  doth  eat 
Rem  Sacramenti,  the  thing  or  substance  of  the  Sacrament. 
But  no  wicked  person  can  eat  Rem  Sacramenti.  Ergo,  "No 
wicked  person  can  eat  the  body  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Goade.  It 
is  manifest,  that  Saint  Augustine  doth  make  but  two  parts 
of  the  Sacrament,  which  he  doth  distinguish,  viz.,  the  out- 
ward sign  which  he  calleth  the  Sacrament,  and  the  inward 
thing  or  substance  of  the  Sacrament,  which  is  Christ  Him- 
self. And  out  of  the  same  words  of  Augustine,  I  follow 
mine  argument  thus  against  your  absurd  distinction.  Who- 
soever eateth  Christ  the  thing  or  substance  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, shall  live  for  ever.  But  none  of  the  wicked  or 
unfaithful  shall  live  for  ever.  Ergo,  None  of  the  wicked 
can  eat  Christ,  being  the  substance  of  the  Saci  ament.  .  .  . 
Goade.  .  .  .  Consider  the  words  of  Augustine,  he  affirmeth 
the  Sacrament  to  consist  of  two  things,  the  visible  sign,  which 
he  calleth  Hujus  rei  Sacramentiun,  and  the  invisible  grace, 
or  Christ  Himself,  which  he  calleth  Rem  Sacramenti" 
(Third  Day's  Conference,  Arg.  9  and  10.) 

Now  let  the  reader  be  asked  to  mark  here  (1)  the  use  of 
language  corresponding  to  that  of  our  Article  {eating  and 
receiving  being  used  indiscriminately)  to  teach  a  doctrine 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Ritualists,  but  just  that 
which  agrees  with  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
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the  Article,  (2)  the  appeal — after  the  manner  of  the  Article — 
to  the  teaching  of  Augustine  as  clearly  supporting  this 
natural  sense,  (3)  the  sense  attached  to  "sign  or  sacrament" 
and  regarded  as  the  sense  of  St.  Augustine,  which  is  clearly 
the  sense  required  for  the  ohvious  and  natural  interpretation 
of  the  Article,  but  which  will  not  agree  at  all  with  the  sense 
of  the  Ritualists.  Let  the  reader  also  observe  that  the 
publication  from  which  this  extract  is  made  has  the  autho- 
rity of  Dean  Nowell,  the  author,  probably,  of  our  Church 
Catechism,  and  certainly  of  that  larger  Catechism,  which  has 
received  the  sanction,  if  not  in  full  of  the  Convocation  of 
1562,  yet  certainly  of  the  Convocation  of  1603  in  the  79th 
Canon. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  not  think  me  wearisome,  if  I  ad- 
duce yet  another  example,  giving  evidence,  both  as  to  the 
theological  language  of  the  period,  and  also  as  to  the  fact  of 
our  Article  dealing  with  one  of  the  chief  moot-questions  of 
the  Heformation. 

I  refer  to  the  dying  testimony  of  Dr.  Bedinayne,  a  man 
whom  Strype  speaks  of  as  "  a  Papist,"*  and  "  one  of  the 
learnedest  men  of  his  time,"  "  a  Person  of  extraordinary  re- 
putation among  all  for  his  great  Learning  and  Reading,  and 
profound  knowledge  of  Divinity,  so  that  the  greatest  Divines 
gave  a  mighty  deference  to  his  judgment."  Xr.  Soanies 
says  that  "  Dr.  Redraayne  had  been  engaged  during  more 
than  twenty  years  in  theological  research.    His  original 

*  Strype  lias  been  found  fault  xritla  for  using  this  term.  But  it  is 
evidently  (I  think)  intended  simply  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Redmayne  had  never  given  in  his  adherence  to  the  new  learning. 
Standing  aloof  from  the  decided  action  of  our  Reformers,  and  pur- 
suing independently  his  own  investigations,  his  mind  (which,  so  far 
as  it  was  prejudiced,  would  have  been  led  by  its  prejudices  in  the 
opposite  direction)  had  been  brought,  it  appears,  before  his  decease, 
to  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  those  of  our  Reformers,  in  most 
(though  scarcely  yet  fully  in  all)  the  points  in  dispute. 
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object  in  undertaking  these  laborious  enquiries  was  to  con- 
firm himself  and  others  in  the  religious  principles  long 
implicitly  admitted  by  European  scholars."  But  "  the  re- 
sult was  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  admit  the  truth  of 
nearly  all  the  principles  which  he  had  reckoned  on  proving 
false."  He  was  overtaken  by  mortal  illness  in  1551.* 
"  While  lingering  at  ease  in  mind,  and  unclouded  in  appre- 
hension, Bishop  Ridley  and  others  who  knew  his  worth, 
resorted  to  the  dying  scholar's  couch."  Strype  says,  "  Many 
learned  men  resorted  to  him,  desiring  to  know  his  last 
judgment  on  several  points,  then  so  much  controverted"  To 
Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  then  master  of  Westminster  school, 
the  dying  man  gave  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 
theological  opinions,  to  which  his  long  and  learned  investi- 
gations had  led  him.  We  must  not  enter  into  these  except 
so  far  as  his  words  bear  upon  the  question  before  us.  But 
very  important  is  the  following  declaration  made  by  this 
dying  man,  "  Item,  That  the  wicked  are  not  partakers  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  receive  the  outward  sacrament  only."\ 
Can  any  one  read  this  and  doubt  what  here  is  meant  by 
the  word  "  partakers "  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  what  Dr. 
Redmayne  meant  by  the  outivard  sacrament  only  received  by 
:he  wicked  ?} 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  words  of  Redmayne  bear  witness 
:o  the  sense  of  the  theological  language  of  our  Article  about  eleven 
/ears  before  its  composition;  as  that  of  Rogers  does  about  fourteen 
/ears  after  its  authorization. 

f  See  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  (Seeley's  Edit.)  vol.  vi.,  p. 
169  ;  Strypc's  Cranmer,  book  ii.,  chap,  xxvi.,  pp.  269,  270  ;  Soames's 
history  of  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  633 — 638  ;  Hardwick's  Refor- 
nation,  p.  225  ;  Downes's  Life  of  Redmayne,  prefixed  to  Sparrow  s 
Rationale.    Edit.  1722,  pp.  144,  145. 

X  If  it  were  possible  to  doubt,  no  doubt  would  remain  after  read- 

XX 
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.  And  shall  we  think  that  our  Article  is  using  language  in 
quite  a  different  sense,  and  meaning  to  affirni  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  when  it  asserts  that  the  wicked  "  in  no  wise 
are  partakers  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  their  condemnation 
do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing"? 

Yet,  just  once  more,  let  it  be  added  that  in  King 
Edward's  reign,  Peter  Martyr  had  publicly  taught  at  Oxford 
(where  his  lectures  as  Regius  Professor  had  been  so  highly 
valued  by  many  of  our  Reformers),  and  that  with  special 

ing  the  following  extract  from  Young's  letter  :  "  When  he  was  asked, 
whether  wicked  and  ungodly  people,  in  the  Holy  Communion,  did 
eat  the  body  of  Christ,  and  drink  His  blood,  he  answered,  that  kind 
of  men  did  not  eat  Christ's  most  blessed  flesh,  but  only  took  the 
sacrament  to  their  own  damnation ;  saying,  that  Christ  would  sot 
give  His  most  pure  and  holy  flesh  to  be  eaten  of  such  naughty  and 
impure  persons,  but  would  withdraw  Himself  from  them.  '  And 
that,'  quoth  he,  1  that  is  objected  by  St.  Augustine,  that  Judas  re- 
ceived the  self  same  thing  which  Peter  received,  that  I  think  to  be 
understood  of  the  external  sacrament.'  "  (See  Foxe's  Acts  and 
Monuments,  vol.  vi.,  p.  272.)  Again  he  said  that  the  wicked  "  do 
receive  the  sacrament,  and  the  self  same  which  good  and  godly  men 
receive ;  but  the  body  of  Christ  they  do  not  receive,  for  Christ  doth 
not  vouchsafe  to  deliver  it  them."    (Ibid,  pp.  272,  273.) 

Let  it  be  specially  observed  that  Dr.  Redmayne  uses  the  three 
expressions  (1)  to  eat,  (2)  to  receive,  (3)  to  be  partakers  of,  all  to  signify 
the  same  thing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Redmayne's  words  are  cited  here  for 
their  bearing  on  the  question  of  language.  He  made  statements 
clearly  (I  think)  condemnatory  of  anything  like  the  Real  Objective 
Presence.  His  mind,  however,  seems  to  have  been  not  fully  settled 
in — though  certainly  inclined  to — the  persuasion,  that  reception  is 
after  a  spiritual  manner  ONLY.  (See  Foxe,  p.  268.  But  see  also 
pp.  267,  270,  273.) 

T.  Lever,  who  received  his  information  from  Young  himself,  says 
that  Dr.  Redmayne  "added,  moreover,  that  it  was  an  excellent  book 
which  the  most  reverend  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  lately 
written  upon  the  Eucharist,  and  he  recommended  Young  to  read  it 
with  much  attention."    (See  Orig.  Letters,  P.S.  Edit,  i.,  p.  152.) 
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reference  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine — "  Quicquid  impii  ibi 
comcdant  corporaliter,  non  debent  dici  comedere  Corpus 
Christi,  nisi  signo  aut  symbolo  velis  tribuere  nomen  rei."* 
Will  any  one  maintain  that  Peter  Martyr  was  not  in  these 
words  deirying  all  real  reception  by  the  wicked  ?  Will 
any  one  look  at  our  Article  as  set  beside  the  words  of  Peter 
Martyr,  and  maintain  that  it  is  dealing  with  an  altogether 
different  question,  and  teaching  an  altogether  different 
doctrine  ? 

But  enough  of  this,  I  proceed  to  reply  to — 

II.  The  second  allegation,  viz.,  that  this  non-natural 
sense  of  the  Article  is  supported  by  the  known  opinions  (1) 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  (2)  of  Bishops  Cheney  and  Geste, 
and  (3)  of  St.  Augustine. 

(1)  Archbishop  Parker  is  rightly  claimed  as  the  writer 
of  this  Article.  And  though  the  true  meaning  of  the  Arti- 
cle is  the  sense  in  which  it  was  authorized,  which  might 
possibly  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  framer  ;  yet  let  it  freely 
be  granted,  that  the  force  of  our  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Article,  will  be  broken 
up,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  Parker's  opinions  were  certainty 
or  even  probably  the  opinions  on  this  subject  of  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

Certainly,  till  this  is  shewn,  what  has  been  stated  presents 
a  most  weighty  presumption  against  Parker's  holding  such 

*  See  Loci  Communes,  VoLi.,  p.  1626b,  Basle,  1580.  Compare  the 
following :  "  Impii  accedentes,  panem  quidem  et  vinum  summit, 
nihil  autem  fructus  habent,  sed  ad  exitium  manducant  et  bibunt : 
pii  vero  ac  fideles,  non  simplicia  et  nuda  signa  usurpant,  sed  un,i 
>  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  credendo  fiunt  participes."  (Peter 
Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  vol.  i.,  p.  734b.    Basle,  1580.) 
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yiews.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  indeed,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  presumption  against  it,  Parker  did  hold  them,  then  it 
must  be  confessed  our  arguments  will  be  pretty  much 
brought  to  nought. 

But  did  Parker  hold  these  views  ?  Trace  this  opinion 
concerning  Parker  to  its  source,  and  it  will  be  found — that 
like  many  a  large  river  rising  from  a  small  fountain — it  has 
its  original  (I  think)  in  nothing  more  than  the  ill-name  of 
"  a  great  Papist  "*  which  some  Puritan  zealots  desired  to 
fasten  upon  him.  But  then  "Whitgift  too  was  called  by 
harder  names  still,  and  Whitgift  as  we  have  seen,  in  terms 
renounced  "the  Real  Presence."  Nay  more;  we  have  seen 
that  Parker  too  by  his  approval  of  Whitgift's  book  and  his 
own  declaration  of  the  oneness  of  our  Church's  doctrine 
stands  committed  also  to  a  denial  of  "  the  Real  Presence  " 
on  behalf  of  the  English  Church. 

*  For  what  this  name  was  given  to  Parker  may  appear  from  his 
■words  following.  "  Does  your  Lordship  thinke,  that  I  care  either 
for  cap,  tippet,  surplis,  or  wafer-breade,  or  any  such  ?  But  for  the 
lawes  so  established,  I  esteme  them,  and  not  more  for  exercise  of 
contempt  against  lawe  and  authoritie,  which  I  se  wil  be  the  end  of 
it  :  nor  for  any  other  respect.  If  I,  you,  or  any  other,  named  grea 
Papistes,  should  so  favour  the  Pope,  or  his  religion,  that  we  should 
pinch  Christ's  true  Gospel,  woe  be  unto  us  all."  These  words  are 
from  Parker's  last  letter  to  the  Lord's  Treasurer,  quoted  from  Strype 
by  Soames  (Elizabethan  History,  p.  19),  who  says,  "For  enforcing 
these  ancient  formalities,  he,  and  others  in  authority,  had  been 
stigmatised  as  Great  Papists.  He  repels  the  appellation  as  calum- 
nious, admitting  an  awful  responsibility  were  it  otherwise." 

"Whitgift  also  with  all  his  distinctness  against  "  the  Real  Presence" 
was  called  by  Barrowe  "a  monster,  a  persecutor,  a  compound  of  he 
knew  not  what,  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  civil,  like  the  second  beast 
spoken  of  in  the  Revelations."  (See  Neal's  History  of  Puritans,  i., 
p.  354.) 
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And  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  Parker's  being  called 
a  great  Papist*  without  his  being  a  Lutheran.  Nay :  a  strong 
argument  might  be  built  on  this  name  against  it.  For  he 
was  called  so,  because,  in  his  zeal  for  conformity,  he  was 
strong  in  insisting  on  the  vestments  (i.e.  the  surplice,  tippet, 
etc.,)  and  the  vestmentsf  by  the  Puritans  were  counted 

*  Neal  writes  deliberately  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  "  more  inclined 
to  "  Popery  than  Puritanism,  while  in  the  very  same  sentence  de- 
claring that  "she  approved  of  the  DOCTRINES  of  the  foreign  reformed 
Churches,  but  thought  they  had  stripped  religion  too  much  of  its 
ornaments."    (History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  383.) 

t  The  reader  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  indeed  between  the"  vestments  "  which  were  in  controversy 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  "  vestments  "  which  are  in  controversy 
now.  Bullinger  s  opinion  of  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  seen  in 
the  words  following:  "And  to  repeat  my  sentiments  in  a  few 
words,  I  could  never  approve  of  your  officiating,  if  so  commanded,  at 
an  altar  laden  rather  than  adorned  with  the  image  of  Him  that  was 
crucified,  and  in  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  mass,  that  is  in  the 
albe  and  cope,  on  the  back  part  of  which  also  the  same  image  is 
represented.  But  as  far  as  I  can  understand  by  a  letter  from 
England  there  is  no  dispute  concerning  the  habits  of  this  kind,  but 
the  question  is  whether  it  be  lawful  for  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
to  wear  a  round  or  square  cap,  and  a  white  garment  which  they  call 
a  surplice,  by  the  wearing  of  which  the  minister  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  people."  (Bullinger  quoted  in  Blakeney's  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  pp.  299,  300.) 

"  Mr.  Marriott  gives  in  illustration  a  number  of  drawings  and 
photographs  from  the  Early  Christian  cemetries.  The  briefest 
glance  at  them  will  convince  the  reader  of  two  things ;  first,  that 
anything  like  the  present  vestments  of  the  Romish  celebrant  were 
absolutely  unknown  for  four  or  five  centuries  at  least ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  actualvestments  of  that  period  more  resembled  the  flowing 
surplice  and  stole  of  an  English  clergyman  than  anything  else.  .  .  . 
It  is  no  less  clear  from  the  remarks  respecting  the  use  of  colour  we 
find  in  the  earliest  Fathers,  notably  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  that 
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"  Papistical."  And  it  shows  how  ready  the  Puritans  were 
to  find  matter  for  strong  language,  and  to  bring  accusations 
for  trifles.    Should  we  not  then  certainly  have  heard  of  it, 

they  would  have  regarded  the  use  of  bright  colours  as  most  unsuit- 
able because  meretricious.  The  copies  of  wall  paintings  in  the 
ancient  catacombs  appear  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  that 
the  vestments  in  which  the  earliest  Christians  ministered  were 
white."  (Saddler  in  the  Church  and  the  Age,  p.  311.)  For  further 
evidence  as  to  white  vestments,  see  L'Aroque,  History  of  Eucharist, 
p.  539,  Walker's  translation,  1684.  See  also  Hooker,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
130.    Edit,  Keble. 

"  We  have  the  fullest  evidence  that  vestments  of  brilliant  colours 
were  regarded  by  Christians  [in  the  earlier  ages]  as  heathenish, 
unmanly  and  meretricious,  fit  only  for  the  stage,  or  for  the  rites  of 
Pagan  superstition,  in  which  they  were  worn  by  the  sacrificing 
priests.  On  the  other  hand,  white  raiment  satisfied  all  their  wants 
of  appropriate  symbolism,  and  appeared  to  them  most  truly  beauti- 
ful. The  thing  which  would  probably  have  amazed  them  most  of 
all  would  have  been  to  hear  that  the  ornaments  which  in  their 
minds  were  associated  with  all  that  was  most  profane,  effeminate 
and  impure,  were  the  best  fitted  for  the  celebration  of  their  holiest 
mysteries.  .  .  .  We  may  also  infer  with  great  confidence  from  all 
we  know,  that  the  need  or  propriety  of  a  peculiar  vestment  for 
solemnizing  the  Lord's  Supper — which  is  now  insisted  on  almost  as 
an  axiom — never  entered  the  minds  of  those  early  Christians ; 
though,  if  it  had,  the  vestments  adopted  by  the  Ritualists  after  the 
Romish  fashion,  are  the  last  they  would  have  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose.'' (Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge,  1869,  pp.  52,  53.  See  Bel- 
larmine  De  Missa,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xiv.,  pp.  1097,  1098.  See  also  S.  C, 
Malan  on  Ritualism,  pp.  28—32, 112.) 

In  our  second  Book  of  Homilies  it  is  said,  "You  see  how  St. 
Jerome  teacheth  the  sumptuousness  of  the  Jews  to  be  a  figure  to 
signify,  and  not  an  example  to  follow,  and  that  those  outward  things 
were  suffered  for  a  time  until  Christ  our  Lord  came."  (Page  229. 
Third  part  of  Sermon  against  Peril  of  Idolatry.  )  And  this  follows 
a  quotation  from  St.  Jerome,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  Neither  let  any 
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if  they  could  have  laid  to  Parker's  charge  any  such  false 
doctrine  ?  Yet  what  Puritan  ever  charged  him  with  teach- 
ing the  Corporal  Presence  ? 

It  might*  be  curious  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this 

man  object  and  allege  against  me  the  rich  temple  that  was  in  Jewry, 
the  table,  candlesticks,  incense,  ships,  platters,  cups,  mortars,  and 
other  things  all  of  gold.  Then  were  these  things  allowed  of  the 
Lord,  when  the  priests  offered  sacrifices,  and  the  blood  of  beasts 
was  accounted  the  redemption  of  sins."  Again  the  Homily  says 
(pp.230,  231)  "  Zephyrinus,  the  sixteenth  bishop  of  Rome,  made  a 
decree,  that  they  should  use  vessels  of  glass.  Likewise  were  the 
vestures  used  in  the  Church  in  old  time  very  plain  and  single,  and 
nothing  costly.  And  Rabanus  at  large  declareth,  that  this  costly 
and  manifold  furniture  of  vestments  of  late  used  in  the  Church  was 
fet  from  the  Jewish  usage,  and  agreeth  with  Aaron's  appalling 
almost  altogether."  (See  on  this  subject  a  Pamphlet — "  The  Rubric 
as  to  the  Ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof." 
Parker,  Oxford.) 

"  Olim  sacrificium  ab  Apostolis  et  viris  apostolicis  in  primitiva 
Ecclesia  vasis  ligneis,  et  vulgaribus  vestibus  celebrabatur."  (Beleth 
in  Durandus,  Rational.  Div.  Offic,  p.  778a.    Naples,  1859.) 

*  The  Romanist  Dorman  classes  together  Parker,  Geste,  and 
Cheney  as  men  worthy  to  bear  the  office  of  true  bishops  in  Christ's 
Church,  and  speaks  of  Parker  as  a  Lutheran  in  respect  to  the 
Eucharist.  Dorman  is  quoted  apparently  with  approval  by  Hard- 
wick  (History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  246)  who  also  himself  speaks 
of  Geste  as  a  scholar  "of  like  mind  "  with  Parker;  though,  it  should 
be  added,  that  in  his  work  on  the  Articles  (p.  138)  he  speaks  of 
Dorman's  statements  as  probably  exaggerated.  This  appears  to 
have  led  Dr.  Pusey  into  the  error  of  classing  Parker  with  Geste  and 
Cheney,  which  Dean  Goode  declares  to  be  "  an  assertion  without 
the  slightest  foundation  ...  a  mere  polemical  device,  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground."  (On  Eucharist,  Supplem.,  p.  26.) 
Dr.  Pusey's  words  are,  "We  know  that  there  were  then,  as  now,  two 
parties  in  the  Church,  of  the  one  of  which  Archbishop  Parker  him- 
self, Bishop  Geste,  and  Bishop  Cheney  were  representatives  .  .  . 
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doctrine  has  been  brought  and  laid  at  Parker's  door.  The 
"Papistical"  name  seems  to  have  suggested  an  identifica- 
tion with  those  included  in  the  phrase  *  "  Lutherano  Papis- 

of  those  two  parties,  Aiohbishop  Parker,  who  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  the  most  important  changes  in  the  Articles  of  the  Sacrament, 
belonged  to  that,  which,  from  its  belief  as  to  the  Sacraments,  was 
called  Lutheran."  (Real  Presence  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church,  pp.  186-7.)  Perhaps  led  by  Dr.  Pusey's  error  we  find  Mr. 
Grueber  asserting  that  "  it  is  well  known  Parker  was  very  favour- 
able "  to  the  Lutherans.  (  Reply  to  Dr.  Heurtley,  p.  42,  note.)  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Lingard,  that  he  does  not,  I  think,  make  any 
attempt  to  convey  this  misconception. 

It  is  fair,  too,  to  Mr.  Perry  to  observe,  that  he  only  claims  for 
Parker  that  "  his  views  on  this  Doctrinal  question  "  were  certainly 
"not  lower  than  Grindal's."  (On  Declaration  concerning  Kneeling, 
p.  68.)  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  concede  even  more  than  this  very 
willingly. 

*  Heylin  speaks  of  "the  whole  number  "  of  those  clergy  who  did 
not  conform  on  Elizabeth's  accession  as  "not  amounting  to  200 
men,  which  in  a  realm  consisting  of  9,000  parishes,  and  twenty-six 
Cathedral  Churches,  could  be  no  great  matter."  "  But  then,"  he 
adds,  "we  are  to  know  withal  that  many  who  wrere  cordially  affected 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  dispensed  with  themselves 
in  these  outward  conformities,  which  some  of  them  are  said  to  do 
upon  a  hope  of  seeing  the  like  revolution  by  the  death  of  the  Queen 
as  had  before  happened  by  the  death  of  King  Edward."  (History  of 
Reformation.  E.  H.  S.  Edit,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  295, 296.)  After  reading  this 
none  will  think  it  needful  to  apply  the  term  "  Lutherano-papistical 
ministry  "  to  such  as  Archbishop  Parker.  The  letter  of  Grindal  and 
Horn  will  be  found  in  Zurich  Letters,  i.,  pp.  175 — 181.  In  it  they 
give  it  as  a  reason  for  conformity  to  the  habits,  that  otherwise 
"  verily  we  should  have  a  papistical,  or  at  least  a  Lutherano-papistical 
ministry,  or  none  at  all."  (Page  177.)  See  Soames's  History  of 
Reformation,  vol.  iv.,  p.  666;  and  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  178, 
Edit.  1725;  and  Hallam  s  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  120, 
Edit.  1867. 
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tical  Ministry  "  used  by  Grindal  and  Horn  in  writing  to 
Bullinger.  And  this  perhaps  may  have  led  to  his  being 
classed  together  with  Cheney  and  Geste ;  and  this  again 
possibly  to  his  being  set  down  as  one  known  to  incline  to  the 
Lutherans.  Now  all  this  building — built  (as  it  would  seem) 
upon  one  hard  name — we  must  even  pull  down  and  lay  low : 
and  acknowledging  *  indeed,  what  some  contend  for,  that 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  1  am  questioning  at  all  the  fact 
that  the  tendency  of  Parker's  mind  really  was  strongly  and  wisely 
conservative.  Soames  says  of  him,  "  Archbishop  Parker  was,  pro- 
bably, far  less  fond  of  such  imposing  externals  than  his  royal 
mistress,  though  he  hesitated  at  first,  as  to  the  expediency  of  retain- 
ing crosses.  Having  indeed,  concealed  himself  at  home  during  the 
Marian  persecution,  he  had  never  seen  Protestantism  under  any 
other  form  than  that  which  it  wore  in  Edward's  reign.  He  had, 
accordingly,  no  thought  of  reconstructing  a  Church  upon  some 
alleged  reference  to  Scripture  merely — a  principle  hitherto  unac- 
knowledged by  his  countrymen.  He  was  imbued  with  a  deep  venera- 
tion for  antiquity,  and  had  no  further  wish  than  to  free  the  religious 
system  immemorially  established  from  blemishes  detected  by  recent 
inquirers  of  undeniable  competence.  For  this  end  he  laboured  with 
a  patient  industry,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  which  have  rendered 
most  important  services  to  the  Reformation.  The  deliberate  con- 
victions of  such  a  man  could  not  fail  of  having  great  weight  in  the 
country,  and  they  were  justly  entitled  to  it."  (Soames's  Elizabethan 
History,  p.  15.) 

"  Parker  had  all  the  value  for  law  and  decency  which  experience 
imprints  upon  grave,  wise,  and  elderly  minds.''    (Ibid,  p.  19.) 

Dr.  Lamb  says,  "  He  had  an  attachment,  bordering  upon  venera- 
tion for  ancient  religious  foundations."  (Historical  Account  of  39 
Art.,  Preface,  p.  1.)  He  was  apparently  thought  somewhat  suspi- 
cious of  the  "  Germanical  natures  "  of  some  of  the  returned  exiles. 
(See  Sandys's  Letter  in  Parker's  Correspondence,  p.  125.)  He  was 
also  an  admirer  of  "  reverent  mediocrity  "  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(See  Correspondence,  pp.215  and  173.)  But  in  Parker's  "medi- 
ocrity "  there  was  no  want  of  fixedness  of  principle,  no  doctrinal 
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the  tendency  of  Parker's  mind  and  principles  was  to  be 
conservative,  we  must  contend  that  it  was  conservative 
above  all  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation,*  con- 
servative, therefore,  of  the  truth  that  the  wicked  eat  not 

concession  of  the  truth  which  had  been  by  the  Reformation  won 
backfor  the  Church  of  England.  (See  especially  his  letter  to  Heath 
and  the  other  deprived  Bishops,  in  Correspondence,  pp.  109 — 113.) 

Cranmer  too  was  not  without  some  such  conservative  tendency  -r 
evidence  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  7,  1552,  given  in 
J.  H.  Blunt's  Common  Prayer,  Historical  Introduction,  pp.  xxxi.,. 
xxxii.  The  entire  letter  may  also  be  seen  in  Perry  on  Declaration 
concerning  Kneeling,  pp.  77 — 79.) 

*  How  determinately  Parker  stood  on  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  how  boldly  he  put  himself  forward  to  defend  them, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  Strype  (Parker,  Book  ii., 
chap.  8,  p.  109) — '"There  was  one  Passage  in  the  Queen's  angry  speech 
to  the  Archbishop,  which  as  it  startled  him  more  than  all  the  rest, 
so  I  cannot  omit  the  mention  of  it.  Which  was,  that  she  told  him, 
she  had  other  manner  of  Injunctions,  which  should  follow  ;  as  tho' 
she  had  thoughts  of  setting  out  Injunctions  in  favour  of  Popery.  For 
so  the  Archbishop  seemed  to  understand  her  words,  when  reflecting 
upon  them,  he  told  the  Secretary  very  seriously,  4  That  there  would 
not  be  wanting  of  that  Contemptible  Flock,  that  would  not  shrink 
to  offer  their  blood  for  the  defence  of  Christ's  Verity.  And  that 
he  would  be  sorry,  that  the  clergy  should  have  cause  to  show  their 
disobedience  to  her,  and  be  forced  to  use  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men."  .  .  .  He  trusted,  that  as  she 
had  begun  godly  in  this  good  work  [of  Reforming  Religion]  so  God 
would  stay  her  heart,  and  move  her  to  go  on  and  to  finish.' "  (See 
Neal's  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  pp.  118-9.  Note.)  Parker  held 
the  opinion  of  our  Reformers  (including  Ridley, — see  Works,  p.  414,. 
sqq.)  that  tha  Church  of  Rome  is  Babylon.  He  wrote  "It  is  the 
pride,  covetousness,  and  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  of 
his  predecessors,  which  hath  made  the  Princes  of  the  Earth  to  de- 
fend their  territories  and  their  privileges  from  that  wicked  Babylon 
and  her  Bishop."    (Correspondence,  p.  109.) 
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the  body  of  Christ,  and  therefore,  with  all  its  conservancy, 
destructive — utterly  destructive — of  the  Real  Objective 
Presence, 

In  support  of  this  position  we  call  back  to  witness  (1) 
the  heading  of  this  Article  (leaving  the  Article  out  of  the 
question)  :  for,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  relation  to  the 
Article,  there  can  be  nothing  alleged  against  its  evidence  of 
Parker's  own  views.  And  if  Parker  had  left  us  a  treatise 
on  this  subject,  and  these  words  of  his  had  come  in  the 
treatise,  who  would  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  them  deci- 
sive? Not,  I  feel  sure,  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  our  Reformers.  Why  should  they  be  less 
decisive  now  that  they  stand  as  a  title  to  an  Article  of  Reli- 
gion? (2)  We  call  back  to  witness  Parker's  sanction  of 
Whitgift's  assertion* — of  a  piece  with  the  teaching  of  his 
Book — that  this  Church  hath  rejected  "the  Real  Presence." 
(3)  We  call  back  to  witness  the  fact  of  Parker's  careful  re- 
view f  and  sanction  of  the  "  Reformatio  Legum  "  with  all 
its  very  exceedingly  distinct  and  unequivocal  utterances  on 
this  subject. J   (4)  We  call  back  to  witness  the  fact  of 

*  See  above,  pp.  23,  32,  34,  35. 

t  See  above  on  the  "  Reformatio  Legum  "  in  No.  4,  p.  176,  sqq. 
Strype  says  "He  was  the  setter  forth,  I  make  little  doubt,  of  the 
•  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.'  .  .  .  Cranmers  own  copy 
(with  writings  of  P.  Martyr  who  assisted)  fell  into  Archbishop 
Parker's  hands,  and  he  reduced  the  titles  into  order,  and  had  it 
fair  written  for  the  press — having  then  the  assistance  of  J.  Fox. 
(Strype's  Parker,  book  iv.,  chap,  xlv.,  p.  455.) 

X  See  Paper  No.  4,  (especially  p.  180)  and  Neal's  History  of 
Puritans,  i.,  p.  43.  That  Parker  should  have  reviewed  the  "  Re- 
formatio Legum  "  without  expunging,  or  even  altering — so  as  to 
modify  the  strength  of — these  very  decided  utterances,  is  surely 
quite  unaccountable,  if  he  really  had  anything  like  a  leaning 
towards  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
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Parker's  approval,  and  more  than  approval,  of  Jewel's* 
Apology,  with  all  its  emphatic  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
before  ns.  (5)  We  call  for  witness  the  high  value  and 
esteem  which  Parker  had  for  Bullinger,f  whose  very  name 
was  bound  up  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed.  J  (6) 

*  See  Parker's  Letter  to  Lady  Bacon  prefixed  to  her  English 
translation  of  the  Apology.  (P.  S.  Edit,  p.  51.)  Herein  the  Arch- 
bishop says,  "  I  am  .  .  .  enforced,  not  only  to  shew  my  rejoice  of 
this  your  doing,  but  also  to  testify  the  same  by  this  my  writing  pre- 
fixed before  the  work.  .  .  .  You  have  used  your  accustomed  modesty 
in  submitting  it  to  judgment.  .  .  .  And,  whereas  the  chief  Author  of 
the  Latin  work  and  I,  severally  perusing  and  conferring  your  whole 
tra?islation,  have  without  alteration  allowed  of  it.  .  .  .  And  now  to 
the  end  both  to  acknowledge  my  good  approbation,  and  to  spread 
the  benefit  more  largely,  where  your  ladyship  hath  sent  me  your 
book  written,  I  have  with  most  hearty  thanks  returned  it  to  you  (as 
you  see)  printed." 

Strype  says  that  he  gives  this  letter  "Chiefly  to  reconcile  a 
due  value  unto  this  piece,  written  on  behalf  of  our  Reformed  Church ; 
being  thus  publichly  owned  and  favoured  by  the  Chief  Bishop  of  it  in 
his  time.  The  Epistle  is  printed  before  the  edition  of  the  book. 
And  to  make  this  treatise  of  the  Church  of  England  the  more  per- 
fect, there  is  added  at  the  end  of  it  a  small  tract,  entitled  '  The 
manner  how  the  Church  of  England  is  administered  and  governed,' 
which,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  the  work  of  the  Archbishop's  own  pen." 
(Strype's  Parker,  book  ii.,  chap,  xxv.,  p.  179.) 

f  "The  Archbishop  did  join  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren  the 
Bishops,  in  giving  all  deference  to  Henry  Bullinger.  Chief  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Zurich:  who  had  shewn  great  tenderness  and  regard 
to  many  learned  exiles  there  under  Queen  Mary's  reign  :  and  who 
rejoiced  at  the  Reformation  in  England."  (Strype's  Parker,  book  iv., 
•chap,  vi.,  p.  331.) 

"  I  will  not  forget  to  write  to  M.  Bullinger."  (Jewel's  Letter  to 
Parker,  Jan.  31, 1568,  in  Jewel's  Works.    P.  S.  Edit.,  iv.,  p.  1274.) 

X  See  above,  in  Paper  No.  4.  Bellarmine  says — "  Zwinglium  et 
CEcolampadium  sequuti  sunt  permulti  eorum  discipuli,  ac  praecipue 
Henricus   Bullingerus   Zwinglii  successor,  in  sede  Tigurina,  qui 
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We  call  for  witness  Parker's  high  value  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  whom  some  now  regard  as  a  Zuinglian  heretic, 
but  of  whose  MSS.  Parker  spoke  as  "  the  great  notable 
written  books  of  my  predecessor  Dr.  Cranmer,"  adding  "  I 
would  as  much  rejoice*  while  I  am  in  the  country  to  win 
them,  as  I  would  to  restore  an  old  chancel  to  reparation." 
(Correspondence,  p.  186.) 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  among  the  treasured 
writings  of  Cranmer  (and  we  know  that  he  valued  especially 
Cranmer's  writings  on  f  the  Eucharist)  Parker  would  find 

scripsit  Apologiam  pro  Zwinglio  contra  Lutheranos."  (De  Eucha- 
ristia,  lib.  i.,  cap.  1,  p.  467b.) 

*  "  It  was  this  year  (1563)  that  Archbishop  Parker  recovered 
Cranmer's  (his  predecessor's)  manuscripts.  They  were  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Nevinson,  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  Nevinson 
denying  their  being  in  his  custody,  the  Archbishop  procured  a  letter 
from  the  Privy  Council  to  search  Nevinson's  study,  where  they 
were  found.  They  are  two  volumes  in  folio,  collected  from  the 
Scriptures,  Fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen,  and  digested  into  com- 
mon places.  The  design  of  them  was  to  justify  the  English  Refor- 
mation, and  show  how  far  the  modern  Church  of  Rome  had  deserted 
the  primitive  doctrine,  and  gone  off  from  the  plan  of  antiquity. 
These  volumes  were  transcribed  by  Parker,  and  they  are  now  lodged 
in  the  library  of  the  lord  bishop  of  London."  (Collier's  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  394-5.  See  Strype's  Parker,  book  ii., 
chap.  .15.) 

f  The  following  extract  from  his  work  "De  antiquitate  Britan- 
nic?e  Ecclesi?e  "  ought  alone  (I  think)  to  suffice  for  the  removal  of 
all  question  as  to  Parker's  Eucharistic  views — "  Cranmerus  domi 
otium  omne  suum  sacris  Uteris  impertivit ;  scripsitque  contra  ponti- 
ficiorum  sententiam  illam  crassam  atque  carnalem  in  sanctre  Ccenae 
sacramento  Christi  prresentiam  affirmantium,  tanta  doctrina  et  argu- 
mentorum  copia  refertum  librum;  ut  ea  controversia  a  nemine 
unquam  contra  pontificios    accuratius  tractata  esse  videatur." 
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the  repudiation  passim  of  the  doctrine  which  the  Ritualists 
would  put  in  the  Article,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  indignant 
repudiation  also  of  the  very  distinction  by  which  they  de- 
sire to  effect  this. 

(7)  We  call  for  witness  his  dealing  with  Geste  and 
Cheney,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  state,  that  instead  of  its  being  true  that 
Parker  was  sailing  in  the  same  boat  with  them,  Geste 
evidently  felt  sorely  the  weight  of  Parker's  opposition.  And 
Cheney  *  was  once  deprived  by  Parker  of  the  exercise  of 

(Quoted  in  Preface  to  Jenkyns's  Edition  of  Cranmer's  Works, 
pp.  xcix.  and  c.) 

[Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  Parker's  sole  authorship  of  the 
entire  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  Parker's  regarding  himself  as  responsible  for  the 
contents  of  what  he  calls  "My  book  of  Canterbury  Predecessors."] 

*  Parker's  opinion  of  Cheney  and  his  peculiar  "  contemplations" 
may  appear  somewhat  from  his  writing  to  Cecil  as  follows,  Aug. 
1568 — "  I  would  be  loth  it  [the  bishoprick  of  Chichester]  should 
fall  upon  one  such  body  as,  I  am  informed  by  his  friends,  make  suit 
for  it.  We  of  this  order  learn  by  experience  what  rule  Gloucester 
maketh  in  his  people.  He  is  so  old  that  he  would  bring  his  people 
to  his  contemplations,  which  he  laboureth  to  do,  but  spyeth  that  he 
shall  never,  and  thereupon  wisheth  he  were  discharged,  which  he 
hath  pretended  a  long  time.  But  he  meaneth  another  thing." 
(Parker's  Correspondence.    P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  332.    See  also  p.  138.) 

"  Two  Letters  of  D.  Cheney,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
<lat.  Oct.  7  and  13,  1568,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  to  prevent  the  ill 
impressions  that  might  be  made  by  a  public  complaint  design'd 
agst  his  Sermons  lately  preacht  in  Bristol,  and  vindicating  the  Doc- 
trines in  them  relating  to  free  will  and  Real  Presence."  (Lansdowne 
MSS.  No.  981 ;  Bishop  Kennett's  Collection,  vol.  xlvii.) 

An  account  of  his  preaching  at  Bristol,  and  the  complaints  made 
against  him,  and  his  defence,  and  his  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist,  will 
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Episcopal  jurisdiction  which  he  had  received  by  commis- 
sion for  Bristol,  and  once  by  Parker  he  was  excommuni- 
cated.   And  both  the  withdrawal  of  the  commission  and 

be  found  in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  chap.  52,  pp.  559 — 565.  The 
account  concludes  thus,  "  That  which  I  have  further  to  add  of  this 
Bishop  is,  that  his  enemies  laboured  to  remove  him.  But  he  had 
many  friends  (as  well  as  adversaries)  who  valued  him.  And  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  being  now  dead,  they  laboured  much  to  get 
him  translated  thither.  But  the  Archbishop  understood  it,  and  sig- 
nified his  dislike  of  it  to  the  Secretary.  And  the  Bishop  himself 
upon  these  his  Troubles,  shewed  a  Desire  to  be  quite  discharged. 
But  the  Archbishop  (who  liked  him  not)  told  the  Secretary,  that 
perhaps  he  meant  another  thing,  viz.  to  obtain  a  Reprimand  to  his 
enemies  from  the  Court.  The  last  thing  I  have  to  relate  of  him, 
was,  that  at  length  absenting  himself  from  a  Convocation,  and  not 
appearing  upon  Summons  of  the  Archbishop,  he  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced excommunicated  by  the  same  :  but  soon  after  absolved, 
because  his  absence  was  affirmed  by  his  chaplain's  oath,  to  be  by 
reason  of  sickness." 

Anthony  A  Wood  says  of  Cheney,  "  One  of  his  successors  in  the 
see  of  Gloc.  named  Godf.  Goodman  doth  wonder  why  his  master 
Will.  Cambden  should  say  that  the  said  Rich.  Cheyney  was  Luther o 
addictissimus,  whereas  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a  papist,  and  bred 
up  his  servants  papists,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  one  of  them, 
with  whom  he  had  spoken.  He  tells  also,  that  it  doth  appear  upon 
record  in  the  arches,  that  he  was  suspended  for  popery,  and  died  so 
suspended,  and  never  would  make  any  recantation."  (Athena? 
Oxonienses,  1559-60,  under  "James  Brokes."  Edit.  Bliss,  1815, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  791,  792.)  Strype  however  says  he  did  not  find  any- 
where that  Cheney  was  indeed  of  the  Romish  Faith  "  any  further 
than  that  he  was  for  the  Real,  that  is,  the  Corporeal,  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament."  And  he  argues  to  the  contrary  from  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  Campian  the  Jesuit  "who  knew  him  well" 
(indeed  Campian  had  been  ordained  and  encouraged  in  his  studies 
by  him  according  to  A  Wood, "  Athena?  Oxonienses,"  vol.  i.,  p.  473, 
see  also  p.  476),  in  which  "  he  tells  him  that  he  was  Hccretkorum 
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the  excommunication  are  supposed  by  Strype,  and  the 
excommunication  is  plainly  understood  by  Geste,  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  Cheney's  Lutheran  tendencies  * 

Odium,  et  Catholicorum  Pudor"  Strype  adds,  "  His  suspension 
which  is  spoken  of,  (if  true)  related,  no  Question,  partly  to  his  being 
in  the  Queen  s  Debt,  partly  to  his  Lutheran  Doctrine:  but  chiefly  to 
his  excommunication.''  (Annals,  Anno  1562,  vol.  i.,  chap.  25,  p. 
282.  See  also  Bennett's  Essay  on  Articles,  pp.  187 — 189.  Edit. 
1715.) 

In  the  Disputation  held  in  1553,  alter  Mary's  accession,  the 
Papists  claimed  Cheney  as  allowing  the  presence  with  them,  and  as 
having  "  subscribed  to  the  Real  Presence."  But  Cheney  appears  to 
have  discomfited  them  by  his  arguments  against  transubstantiation. 
He  firmly  maintained  the  abiding  of  the  material  substance  of  the 
elements  ;  and  refused  to  allow  the  words  of  Theodoret  to  be 
wrested,  as  denying  only  transaccidentation.  (See  Foxe's  Acts  and 
Monuments,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  397,  406,  407.) 

*  "  Notice  was  taken  at  this  session  (which  was  April  23)  that 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  not  appeared  neither  in  person 
nor  proxy,  in  any  of  these  three  sessions  :  and  that  he  had  been 
that  day  in  Westminster,  and  was  gone  out  of  town  without  any 
leave  asked  of  the  President  (whatever  was  the  cause,  whether, 
being  Popishly  affected  in  some  things,  he  liked  not  what  was  to  be 
done  this  Convocation,  or  whether  he  cared  not  to  subscribe  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  was  to  be  done  by  all  the  members  of 
the  synod,  is  unknown)  ...  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
Archbishop  and  his  brethren,  that  he  ought  to  be  excommunicated, 
and  consequently  the  Archbishop  read  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  him."  (Strype's  Parker,  book  iv.,  chap,  v.,  pp.  318- 
9.  See  also  Lamb's  Historical  Account  of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp. 
27,28;  Hardwick  on  Articles,  p.  152,  note;  and  Cardwell's  Syno- 
dalia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  529—531.) 

R.  Cheney  "was  consecrated  Bishop  [of  Gloucester]. . . .  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  issued  out  a  commission  to  him  ....  appoint- 
ing him  his  Vicar  General ....  to  visit,  etc  The  commission  was 
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(8)  We  call  to  witness  the  character  given  of  him  by 
Puritans  who  disliking  his  ritual  strictness  charged*  him 
with  no  doctrinal  error. 

(9)  We  call  to  bear  witness  also  (and  the  witness  is  most 
important)  that  consensus  as  to  doctrine  generally,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  particular,  a  consensus  of 
Churchmen  and  Puritans,  which  we  know  to  have  prevailed 

dated  May  3,  [1562.]  But  it  was  not  long  before  this  Commission 
was  taken  away  from  him  again,  by  the  Archbishop,  disliking  most 
probably  some  of  his  principles  and  opinions.  ...  In  Sept.  he 
[Cheney]  renewed  his  request  that  he  might  have  leave  to  resign 
his  office  .  .  .  considering  .  .  .  such  Preaching  was  continued  in 
Gloucester  Diocese,  as  his  poor  conscience  could  not  think  to  be 
good.  What  this  Preaching  was,  we  may  guess,  and  but  guess  at, 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  former  Bishop  there,  named  Hooper  ;  who 
did  not  much  affect  ceremonies  .  .  .  nor  allowed  of  any  manner  of 
Corporeal  Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  Which  sentiments  most 
probably  were  by  him  or  his  chaplains  so  diligently  sown  in  that 
Diocese,  that  much  of  them  remained  to  this  day ;  opinions  by  no 
means  liked  by  Bishop  Cheney,  who  was,  as  Camden  saith  of  him, 
most  addicted  to  Luther  ;  both  in  respect,  I  suppose  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Presence,  as  also  for  the  retaining  of  many  old  customs,  as 
Crucifixes  and  Pictures  of  Saints  in  Churches  and  such  like.  He 
had  made  some  complaints  to  the  Archbishop  of  rash  Preaching 
when  he  was  at  London ;  and  the  Archbishop  promised  him  coun- 
tenance in  suppressing  it.  And  accordingly  he  had  a  commission 
from  his  Grace,  as  was  before  said.  But  after  some  time  he  and  his 
Principles  were  better  known,  and  less  approved  :  which  caused  the 
Archbishop,  as  we  may  conclude,  to  withdraw  his  commission. 
This  made  him  tell  the  Secretary  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury 
acted  contrary  to  his  promise  with  him."  (Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i., 
chap.  25,  pp.  279 — 281.  See  also  p.  2S2.  See  also  Strype's  Parker, 
Book  iv.,  chap.  5,  p.  317.) 

*  See  his  character  as  given  by  Neal  in  History  of  Puritans,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  223-4. 
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in  Parker's  days,  a  consensus,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
assurance,  not  from  others*  only,  but  from  Parker  himself, 

*  See  evidence  adduced  in  No.  L,  pp.  34 — 39.  And  add  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  admonitioners  themselves  I  which  said  that  they  did  strive 
for  true  religion,  and  wished  the  parliament  even  with  perfect  hatred 
to  detest  the  Church  of  England,  whereof  notwithstanding  they  were 
members),  even  they  do  say  how  they  i meaning  the  bishops  and 
their  partakers)  hold  the  substance  of  religion  with  us,  and  we  with 
them."  .  .  .  (Rogers.    Preface  to  Catholic  Doctrine,  p.  8.) 

u  So  that  for  doctrine  (I  mean  still  for  the  main  points  of  doc- 
trine) there  was  now  a  sweet  and  blessed  concord  among  us,  which 
unity  continued  all  that  holy  and  reverend  father's,  I  mean  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  time,  which  was  till  the  17  year  of  Q.  Elizabeth." 
(Ibid,  pp.  8,  9.) 

This  general  consent  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  but  a  restoration  of  the  unanimity  of  English 
Divines  on  the  subject  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward's  reign.  See 
the  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  quoted  below,  p.  689.  See  also  Paper 
No.  III.,  pp.  160 — 165.  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  John  A 
Lasco — "  Addidit  gratiam  suam  Dominus,  ut  primariae  Helvetiorum 
Ecclesife  quae  antea  dissidebant  inter  se  primum  omnium  ccnsenti- 
rent.  Coepit  deinde  mox  latius  propagari  doctrinre  consensio,  etiamsi 
non  iisdem  ubique  verbis  exprimeretur  :  et  ad  Frisiam  usque,  atque 
item  ad  florentissimum  hoc  Angliae  Regnum  pervenit,  manuque 
(quod  dicitur)  utraque  (Divino  beneficio)  retinetur."  ("  Epistola  at 
Regem  "  prefixed  to  "  Brevis  et  Dilucida  de  Sacramentis  Ecclesiae 
Christi  Tractatio."    London,  15o2.) 

The  following  extract  from  the  Paper  against  altars  drawn  up 
by  the  Divines  (most  probably  including  Parker)  in  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  will  show  clearly  what  were  their  feelings  to- 
wards the  Reformed  and  toward  the  Lutherans  :  "  It  may  please 
your  Grace  also  to  call  to  remembrance,  that  the  greatest  learned 
men  of  the  world,  as  Bucer,  CEcolampadius,  Zuinglius,  Bullinger, 
Calvin,  Martyr,  Joannes  Alasco,  Hedio,  Capito,  and  many  more, 
have  in  their  Reformed  Churches  in  Sabaudia,  Helvetia,  Basil, 
Geneva,  Argentine,  Worms,  Frankford,  and  other  places,  always 
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and  which  others  have  attributed  very  much  to  Parker's  own 
influence.* 

(10)  We  call  to  bear  witness  Parker's  declared  esti- 
mation of  Peter  Martyr  and  Calvin,  and  that  especially  in 
regard  of  the  controversy  with  Itome.f 

(11)  We  call  for  witness  Nowell's  express  and  emphatic 

taken  away  the  altars  ;  only  Luther  and  his  churches  have  retained 
them.  In  the  which  churches  be  some  other  more  imperfections,  as 
gilding  of  images,  the  Service  of  the  Church  half  Latin,  half  Dutch, 
and  the  Elevation  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  All  which  things 
Melancthon,  when  he  is  called  to  council  for  a  reformation  to  be 
had  in  other  places,  doth  utterly  remove.  And  in  Saxony  they  are 
tolerated  hitherto,  only  because  of  Luther's  fame ;  but  are  thought 
that  they  will  not  long  continue,  being  so  much  disliked  of  the  best 
learned.  ...  It  may  also  please  your  Majesty  to  join  hereunto  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  and  godly  martyrs  of  this  realm,  who  of 
late  have  given  their  lives  for  the  testimony  of  this  truth ;  as  of 
Dr.  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  protested  in  writing 
(whereupon  he  was  first  apprehended)  that  the  order  appointed  by 
the  last  book  of  King  Edward,  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures 
and  the  use  of  the  Primitive  Church  :  and  also  of  Dr.  Ridley, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  travailed  especially  in  this  matter  of  altars, 
and  put  certain  reasons  of  his  doing  in  print,  which  remain  to  this 
day :  of  Mr.  Latimer,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Bradford,  and  all  the  rest, 
who  to  the  end,  did  stand  in  defence  of  that  book.  So  that,  by  re- 
edifying  of  altars,  we  shall  also  seem  to  join  with  the  adversaries 
that  burnt  those  good  men,  in  condemning  some  part  of  their  doc- 
trine." (Strvpe's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  162.  Edit.  1725.  See  also 
Blakeney  on  Common  Prayer,  pp.  67,  68.) 

*  "  A  principal  contriver  of  this  unformity  in  religion,  and  thereby 
unity  among  us,  was  another  predecessor  of  your  grace's,  even  D. 
Parker,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  said  Queen's 
lays."  .  .  .  (Rogers,  Preface  to  Catholic  Doctrine,  p.  6.) 

t  "Upon  hearing  of  a  Diet  for  conference  of  learned  men  appoin- 
ted in  France,  I  wished  that  Mr.  Martyr,  or  Calvin,  or  both,  could 
be  procured  thither ;  they  were  as  able  to  stand  in  defence  of  a 
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denial*  of  the  charge  when  made  by  a  Romanist  in  the  life- 
time of  Parker  himself. 

truth,  assisted  by  him  whose  cause  it  is."  (Letter  to  Cecil  in  Cor- 
respondence, p.  147,  date  1561,  referring  to  the  Conference  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  held  at  Poissy.) 

In  order  to  estimate  aright  the  bearing  of  this  letter  of  Parker's 
on  the  question  of  his  views  on  the  Eucharist,  they  may  be  read  in 
connexion  with  the  following  account  of  the  Conference  at  Poissy 
(Sept.  1561).  "The  Romish  party,  who  assembled  in  considerable 
numbers,  were  confronted  by  Calvin's  chief  disciple,  the  accomplished 
Theodore  Beza,  and  by  other  ministers  and  lay-deputies  of  the 
Huguenots :  the  main  subjects  of  discussion  being  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  what  was  even  more  intractable,  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  Authority  of  the  Church.  The  principles  of  the  Swiss 
reformers  were  also  ably  advocated  by  Peter  Martyr,  who  arrived 
from  Zurich  while  the  Colloquy  was  proceeding."  (Hardwick's 
History  of  Reformation,  p.  138.)  Grindal  wrote  to  Cecil  to  much 
the  same  effect  as  Parker.  (See  his  Remains,  pp.  244-5  and  note 
See  also  Jewel;  Sermon  and  Harding,  pp.  89  and  94.)  Further  evi 
dence  of  Parker's  esteem  for  Martyr  may  be  seen  in  his  Antiq 
Britann.,  as  quoted  in  Goode's  "  Brotherly  Communion,"  pp.  8,  9, 

*  Strype  writes,  "  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  Divines  in  those 
times  seemed  not  fully  agreed  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Presence :  i 
we  may  believe  what  Dorman  writ  soon  after  this  synod  [1562] 
viz.,  That  there  was  a  controversy  in  this  New  Church  (as  he  callec 
it)  concerning  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  th< 
Sacrament.  And  that  Mr.  Gest  preaching  at  Rochester,  (where  h 
was  Bishop)  preached  for  the  Real  Presence.  Mr.  Grindal  at  Lon 
don  (where  he  was  Bishop)  for  the  contrary.  To  which  Dormai 
added,  (to  make  the  Difference  in  this  Article  seem  greater)  tha 
Mr.  D.  Parker  of  Canterbury  (as  he  stiled  him)  being  suspected,  h 
said,  to  be  a  Lutheran,  must  hold  a  third  opinion  of  the  Presence 
To  which  it  is  worth  observing  as  to  the  Truth  of  this  charge,  wha 
reply  Dr.  Nowell  makes  :  1  That  these  were  small  Matters  in  con: 
parison,  however,  he  called  them  by  the  name  of  Schism,  and  tha 
they  little  troubled  the  State  of  the  Church;  while  he  named  one  a 
divers  from  other  in  Opinion  in  one  point,  and  falsely  surmised  c 
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(12)  We  call  for  witness  his  urging  (in  conjunction  with 
Grindal)  the  publication  of  NowelFs  Catechism,*  whose 
language  on  the  subject  is  much  too  plain,  and  emphatic  to 
be  approved  by  those  who  hold  the  Corporal  Presence. 

(13)  We  appeal  also  to  Parker's  identifying  himself  with 
the  movement  wThich  waged  war  against  altars,  and  would 
have  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  at  a  moveable  table 
of  wood.f 

another,  (meaning  THE  ARCHBISHOP)  to  be  a  LUTHERAN"."  (Annals, 
vol.  i.,  chap.  28,  pp.  334-5.    See  Hardwick  on  Articles,  p.  138,  note.) 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  have  not  only  Nowells  positive  denial 
of  Dorman's  insinuation  concerning  Parker  ;  but  we  have  also  the 
testimony  of  Parker  himself  (see  Paper  No.  I.,  pp.  34,  35)  and  abun- 
dant other  evidence  (see  Paper  No.  I.,  pp.  37 — 39,  and  note  above,  p. 
644)  in  proof  of  the  oneness  of  doctrine,  and  agreement  concerning  the 
Eucharist  (not  of  course,  to  be  understood  as  altogether  without 
exception)  in  Parker's  time.  See  also  Bennett,  Essay  on  Articles, 
p.  187.    Edit.  1715. 

*  See  above,  p.  190.  There  is  evidence  of  Parker's  careful  perusal 
and  criticism  of  Nowell's  Catechism,  and  especially  in  the  part  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist.  Bishop  Jacobson  says,  "Archbishop  Parker  has 
underlined  .  .  .  eaque  conjunctione  .  .  .  with  his  red  pencil,  and  made 
a  note  in  the  margin,  which  appears  to  be  .  .  .  hie  inserenda  plenior 
vis.  etc."  (Note  on  p.  170.)  In  compliance  with  this  hint  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker  thene>  t  Question  and  answer  appear  to  have  been 
inserted — (See  Jacobson  s  note  on  "An  Ergo,  etc.,  p.  171,)  pointing 
to  the  equivalent  efficacy  of  Baptism,  whereby  likewise  we  are  of 
Christ's  fesh  and  bones.  There  is  a  MS.  of  the  Catechism  with  the 
autographs  of  Parker  and  Grindal  at  the  beginning,  and  repeated 
with  their  approval  of  the  work,  in  the  last  page.  (See  Bishop 
Jacobson's  Preface,  p.  xix.,  and  quotation  from  Strype  in  note  m.) 

t  Strype,  indeed,  speaks  only  of  the  address  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  this  subject,  as  coming  from  the  Divines,  among  whom 
he  supposes  "  most  probably  Parker."  (See  Annals,  chap,  xii.,  pp. 
159,  160.    Edit.  1725.    The  paper  may  be  seen  in  Blakeney  on 
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To  all  this  mass  of  evidence  might  be  added  many  lesser 
matters  not  without  their  weight ;  such  as  *  Ridley's  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  Jewel's  ;f  his  friendship  with  Becon  ;J 
his  value  for  Whitgift ;  his  very  tender  affection  for  Jewel  ;§ 
his  pleading  (with  other  bishops)  ||  against  images  ;  his 

Common  Prayer,  pp.  65 — 69.)  A  question,  however,  might  possibly 
be  made  of  this.  And  further  evidence  has  been  sought  in  vain 
among  the  State  Papers,  and  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 

But  sufficient  warrant  for  what  is  alleged  in  the  text,  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  the  extract  from  the  Ely  Episcopal  Registers, 
given  in  Gorham's  Reformation  Gleanings,  p.  213.  (See  also 
p.  209.) 

*  "  Sir,  I  pray  you  refuse  not  to  take  a  day  at  the  Cross  :  I  may 
have,  if  I  would  call  without  any  choice,  enow  ;  but  in  some,  alas ! 
I  desire  more  learning,  in  some  a  better  judgment,  in  some  more 
virtue  and  godly  conversation,  in  some  more  soberness  and  dis- 
cretion. And  he  in  whom  all  these  do  concur  shall  not  do  well  to 
refuse  (in  my  judgment)  to  serve  God  in  that  place  ;  of  the  which 
number  by  cause  I  take  you  to  be,  &c."  (Ridley — Letter  to  Parker, 
dated  July  25,  1551  ;  in  Parker's  Correspondence,  p.  45.) 

f  "  Your  Grace  is  sacra  anchor  a  unto  me  and  others."  (Jewel's 
Letter  to  Parker,  June  16,  1563;  in  Jewel's  Works,  P.  S.  Edit., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  1262.) 

X  See  Becon 's  Letter  to  Parker  in  Biographical  Notice.  (Becon's 
Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  i.,  p.xiii.) 

§  "  The  death  of  one  so  very  dear  to  the  Archbishop  was  ex- 
tremely afflictive  to  him."  (Strype's  Parker,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v.,  p.  317. 
See  also  Annals,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxv.,  p.  281.) 

||  The  letter  of  Archbishop  Parker  and  others  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
against  images  may  be  seen  in  his  Correspondence,  pp.  79 — 95.  The 
discovery  of  a  pia  fraus  of  the  Papists,  by  which  an  image  of  the 
Saviour  was  made  to  sweat  blood  in  Dublin,  took  place  about  this 
time.  "The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  wrote  this  relation,  and  to  this 
effect,  to  his  brother-Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Matthew  Parker, 
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desire  for  the  removal  of  lights  and  crucifix  *  from  the 


who  was  at  this  time  very  joyful  at  the  receipt  hereof,  by  reason  that 
the  clergy  were  at  this  present  debating  whether  the  images  should 
stand  in  the  churches  or  no,  the  Queen  herself  being  then  indifferent 
whether  to  have  images  or  to  destroy  them.  This  letter  being 
shewed  unto  her  Majesty,  wrought  on  her  to  consent  for  throwing  of 
images  out  of  the  churches,  together  with  those  texts  of  Scripture 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  divines  gave  her  for  the 
demolishing  of  them."    (See  Parker's  Correspondence,  p.  96.) 

*  See  Machyn's  Diary,  p.  226. 

From  the  account  of  the  disputation  on  this  subject,  in  which 
Parker  and  Cox  were  on  side,  Grindal  and  Jewel  on  the  other  (see 
Zurich  Letters,  i.,  67,  68  ;  ii.  41,  43),  some  have  apparently  been  led 
to  think  that  Parker  and  Cox  must  have  been  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  crucifix.  (See  Hardwick,  History  of  Reformation,  p.  246, 
note  4.) 

That  this  was  not  so  as  regards  Cox,  is  clear  from  his  letter  to 
Cassander  (Zurich  Letters,  ii.,  41),  and  still  more  from  his  letter  to 
P.  Martyr  (Zurich  Letters,  i.,  66),  in  which  he  says — "  We  are  only 
constrained,  to  our  great  distress  of  mind,  to  tolerate  in  our  churches 
the  image  of  the  cross  and  Him  who  was  crucified  :  the  Lord  must 
be  entreated  that  this  stumbling-block  may  at  length  be  removed." 
Indeed,  Strype  says  that  Cox,  being  appointed  to  minister  the 
Sacrament  before  the  Queen  in  her  chapel,  "  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  do  it  in  a  place  which  he  thought  so  dishonoured  by 
images,  and  could  scarce  be  brought  to  officiate  there,  denying  it  a 
great  while;  and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  with  a  trembling  conscience, 
as  he  said."  (Quoted  in  Zurich  Letters,  i.,  p.  66,  note.  See  also  his 
letter  to  the  Queen  in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  No.  22, 
p.  60;  Edit.  1725.) 

That  it  is  a  mistake  also  as  regards  Parker,  is  evident  from  (1)  the 
letter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  him  (in  Parker's  Correspondence, 
p.  97) — "  Wishing  you  prosperity  in  all  godliness  ;  namely,  in  your 
good  enterprise  against  the  enormities  yet  in  the  Queen's  closet 
retained ;"  and  (2)  from  Parker's  own  letter  to  Cecil,  after  the  cross 
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Queen's  closet ;  his  care  to  have  Foxe's  "  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments "  set  up  in  all  cathedral  churches  ;*  his  editing  the 


was  "  brought  into  the  chapel  again,"  in  which  Parker  declares— 
"  Certainly  I  never  knew  of  it,  nor  yet  in  good  faith  I  think  it  ex- 
pedient it  should  be  restored."  (Correspondence,  p.  379.)  See  also 
Parker's  Letter  to  Cecil,  Nov.  6,  1559  (Correspondence,  p.  105) ;  and 
Strype's  "  Parker,"  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  46;  and  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  310. 
See  also  Blakeney  on  Common  Prayer,  pp.  284 — 286. 

Mr.  Keble  speaks  of  the  Queen  continuing  the  cross  and  lights  in 
her  private  chapel,  "  in  spite  of  so  many  remonstrances  from  her 
chaplains  of  the  Frankfort  and  Genevan  schools.."  (On  Euch.  Adora- 
tion, Edit.  1867,  pp.  149, 150.) 

According  to  this,  Parker  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  these 
schools,  though  his  objections  may  have  been  somewhat  less  pro- 
nounced than  those  of  some  others.  Hallam  says — "  I  conceive  by 
cruces  (in  Jewel's  letter  to  Martyr)  we  are  to  understand  crucifixes, 
not  mere  crosses ;  though  I  do  not  find  the  word,  even  in  Du  Cange, 
used  in  the  former  sense."    (Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  173.) 

Cassander  was  in  doubt  whether  his  opinion  was  asked  concerning 
crosses  merely  or  crucifixes  properly.  (2  Zur.,  43.)  But  they  are 
called  crucifixes  distinctly.  (2  Zur.,  41  ;  1  Zur.,  67.)  P.  Martyr 
speaks  of  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  (2  Zur.,  pp.  25,  47.)  And  all 
doubt  seems  to  be  removed  by  the  words  of  Bishop  Cox :  "  The  image 
of  the  cross  and  Him  who  was  crucified"  (1  Zur.,  66  ;  where  see  note.) 

Compare  Bishop  Cox's  words.  (2  Zur.,  41.)  See  also  1  Zur.,  63, 
64,  122;  and  Strype's  Annals,  i.,  p.  175;  Edit.  1725.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Strype  certainly  understands  that  it  was  a  crucifix  which  was 
retained  in  the  Queen's  chapel.  See  also  Blakeney  on  Common 
Prayer,  p.  279  ;  and  Gorham's  "  Reformation  Gleanings,"  p.  435. 

"  Notum  est,  reginam  Parkero  antistite  Cantuariensi  acriter  re- 
pugnante  retinuisse  in  secello  suo  imaginem  crucifixi  cum  candela- 

bris  atque  candelis   Attamen  ....  abrogavit  elevationem 

hostiae."    (Daniel's  Codex  Liturgicus,  torn,  iii.,  p.  300.) 

*  See  Paper  No.  V,  p.  223. 
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Saxon  Homily  of  JElfric  ;*  his  high  esteem  among  those 

*  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Preface  to  this  Homily  : — **  As 
the  writynges  of  the  fathers  euen  of  the  first  age  of  the  Churche  bee 
not  thought  on  all  partes  so  perfect,  that  whatsoeuer  thyng  hath 
been  of  them  spoken  ought  to  be  receaued  without  all  exception 
(which  honour  trulye  them  selues  both  knewe  and  also  haue  con- 
fessed to  be  onely  due  to  the  most  holy  and  tryed  word  of  God:) 
So  in  this  sermon  here  published,  some  thynges  be  spoken  not  con- 
sonant to  sounde  doctrine  :  but  rather  to  such  corruption  of  greate 
ignorance  and  superstition,  as  hath  taken  roote  in  the  church  of 
long  time,  being  ouermuch  cumbered  with  monckery.  As  when  it 
speaketh  of  the  masse  to  be  profitable  to  the  quicke  and  dead :  of 
the  mixture  of  water  with  wyne  :  and  whereas  here  is  also  made 
reporte  ij.  vayne  miracles,  which  notwithstanding  seeme  to  haue 
been  infarced,  for  that  they  stand  in  their  place  enaptly,  and  without 
purpose,  and  the  matter  without  them,  both  before  and  after,  doth 
hange  in  itselfe  together  most  orderly  :  with  some  other  suspitious 
wordes  sounding  to  superstition.  But  all  these  things  that  be  thus 
of  some  reprehension,  be  as  it  wer  but  by  the  way  touched:  the  full 
and  whole  discourse  of  all  the  former  part  of  the  Sermon,  and  almost 
of  the  whole  Sermon,  is  about  the  vnderstanding  of  the  sacramentall 
bread  and  wine  howe  it  is  the  bodye  and  bloude  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  by  which  is  reuealed  and  made  known,  what  hath  been  the 
common  taught  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  behalfe 
many  hundreth  yeares  agoe,  contrarye  vnto  the  vnaduised  writyng 
of  some  nowe  a  dayes.''    (Thompson's  Edit.,  pp.  lvi.,  lvii.) 

This  Preface  is  signed  by  Archbishop  Parker,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  thirteen  other  bishops  ;  but  not  (as  Deane  Goode  ob- 
serves— Supple.,  p.  14)  by  Geste  or  Cheney. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Homily  : — "  The  Apostle 
Paule  sayth,  that  the  Israelites  did  eat  the  same  ghostly  meate,  and 
drink  the  same  ghostly  drinke :  bycause  the  heauenly  meate  that 
fedde  them  fourtye  yeares,  and  the  water  which  from  the  stone  did 
flowe,  had  signification  of  Christe  s  bodye,  and  his  bloude,  that  nowe 
be  offered  daylye  in  God's  churche.  It  was  the  same  which  we  now 
offer  :  not  bodely,  but  ghostly.    We  sayd  vnto  you  a  little  before, 
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who  were  far  from  esteeming  highly  men  of  Lutheran  views  ;* 

that  Christ  halowed  bread  and  wyne  to  housell  before  his  suffering, 
and  sayd :  This  is  my  body  and  my  bloud.  Yet  he  had  not  then 
suffred  ;  but  so  notwithstanding  he  turned  through  inuisible  might 
the  bread  to  hys  owne  body,  and  the  wyne  to  his  bloode,  as  he 
before  did  in  the  wildernes,  before  that  he  was  borne  a  man,  when 
he  turned  that  heauenly  meate  to  his  fleshe  and  the  flowing  water 
from  the  stone  to  hys  owne  bloude."  (Thompson's  Edit.,  pp.  31, 32.) 

Of  the  doctrine  taught  by  this  Homily,  in  the  part  referred  to  in 
the  Preface  with  comparative  approbation,  it  has  been  very  truly 
said — "It  is  undeniably  not  that  of  a  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  or  under  the  elements,  but  that  the  elements  become  in  a  mystical 
and  spiritual  sense  Christ's  body  and  blood,  as  having  a  spiritual 
power  and  influence  imparted  to  them.  This  is  not  precisely  the 
doctrine  of  our  best  divines ;  for,  as  Hooker  says,  the  sacraments 
are  not  really,  nor  do  really  contain  in  themselves,  that  grace  which, 

with  them  or  by  them,  it  pleaseth  God  to  bestow  But  it  is 

very  different  from  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence; 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  sounder  doctrine  delivered  by 
Hooker  is,  comparatively,  of  secondary  importance."  (Goode  on 
Eucharist,  ii.,  Supplem.,  p.  14.  See  Archbishop  Ussher's  Answer  to 
Jesuit's  Challenge — Works, vol.  iii.,  pp.  85 — 88;  Archbishop  Wake's 
"  Second  Defence,"  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  xii.,  p.  390 ;  Soames's 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  p.  229;  Hook's  Lives  of  Archbishops,  vol.  i.,  p. 
443;  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  481 — 485;  Freeman's  Prin- 
ciples of  Divine  Service,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  82  ;  Soames's  Elizabethan 
History,  pp.  210,  211 ;  and  History  of  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  158 
— 165.  Also  Soames's  Latin  Church  during  Anglo-Saxon  Times, 
pp.  423 — 433,  and  p.  466.) 

*  "  There  have  lately  been  removed  from  us  by  death,  having 
obtained  a  better  condition  with  Christ,  Parkhurst,  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Primate  of  all  England,  a  man  of  an  even  and  firm  character,  and  a 
zealous  defender  of  true  religion.  We  must  entreat  the  Lord  that  He 
may  vouchsafe  to  send  labourers  not  less  suitable  into  His  harvest." 
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his  care  to  have  "  The  Defence  of  the  Apology  "  placed  in 
Parish  Churches  ;*  his  glorying  in  having  been  consecrated 
without  "Aaronical  garments"  "according  to  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel."t 

(Bishop  Cox  to  Rodolpli  Gualter,  date  1575,  in  Zurich  Letters,  i.r 
p.  317.) 

Cox's  own  opinions  may  be  seen  in  Original  Letters,  p.  753,  and 
Zurich  Letters,  ii.,  pp.  249,  253. 

See  also  Fulke's  "  Answers,"  p.  247.  This  was  not  the  sort  of 
language  in  which  men  of  opposite  views  commonl)r  spoke  of  those 
who  held  anything  like  the  Lutheran  "  Real  Presence."  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  reader  may  like  to  be  referred  to  what  Burcher  says  of 
Bucer  and  Fagius,  in  letter  to  Bullinger.  (Original  Letters,  pp.  662, 
663.)  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  words  echoed  the 
opinion  held  of  Bucer  in  England. 

Fuller  says — "  He  [Parker]  confuted  the  character  which  one 
gives  of  antiquaries,  4  that  generally  they  are  either  superstitious  or 
supercilious,'  his  skill  in  antiquity  being  attended  with  soundness  of 
doctrine  and  humility  of  manners."  (Fuller's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  285  ; 
Edit.  Oxford,  1845.) 

*  See  Biographical  Memoir  of  Jewel  in  Jewel's  Works,  P.  S.  Edit., 
p.  xxviii.  Parker  therefore  must  have  read  and  approved  the 
"  Defence  "  in  which  is  contained  the  repudiation  of  the  distinction 
between  "  real  receiving"  and  "  effectual  receiving,"  as  well  as  the 
most  clear  and  distinct  opposition  to  the  Corporal  Presence. 

t  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  129,  and  Strype's 
Parker,  book  ii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  01.  M  He  was  both  the  first  and  only 
man  that  attained  unto  the  archbishoplike  dignity  -without  any 
blemish  or  spot  of  old  wives'  superstitions  and  unprofitable  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Romish  Pope,  for  as  every  one  of  them  entered  first 
hereunto  by  bulls  of  approbation  sent  from  the  Pope  :  so  he  was 
consecrated  neither  with  them,  nor  any  other  old  and  idle  ceremo- 
nies of  Aaron's  ornaments,  neither  with  gloves,  nor  sandals,  nor 
slippers,  nor  mitre,  nor  pall,  but  more  chastely  and  religiously 
according  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  four  bishops  being  appointed 
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Let  this  evidence  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of  unpre- 
judiced justice,  and,  I  think,  judgment  will  be  given  to  the 
effect,  that  instead  of  the  known  opinions  of  Parker  having 
to  be  set  against  the  arguments  for  the  natural  meaning  of 
our  Article — what  we  can  gather*  of  his  opinions  will 

according  to  a  law  made  in  that  behalf  which  placed  him  in  his  chair 
with  so  godly  promises  protested  by  him,  as  it  is  meet  should  of  a 
gospel-like  pastor."  ("  The  Life  of  the  70th  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presently  sitting  Englished,"  1574.    B.  iii.,  B.  iv.) 

*  The  great  historical  work  of  the  MagiUhury  centuriators  is  not 
imfrequentry  referred  to  by  our  Reformers.  In  it  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  "regarded  from  the  standing-ground  of  Luther."  (See 
Hard  wick's  Reformation,  p.  406.)  The  fourth  century  was  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1560  ;  and  we  have  a  courteous  letter  from 
Archbishop  Parker  to  "Matt.  Flacius  Illyricus  and  others,"  re- 
turning thanks  for  a  copy.  (Zurich  Letters,  ii.,  pp.  77 — 80.)  Flacius 
Ilryricus,  a  strict  Lutheran,  was  the  principal  writer  of  the  liistoiy. 
The  following  extract  from  Parker's  letter  will  show  how  far  he  was 
from  professing  himself  in  harmony  with  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Centuriators  :  "  Which  doctrine  and  belief  of  yours,  however 
it  may  fail  of  pleasing  every  one,  yet  I  openly  admit  that  you  have 
acted  ingenuously  and  sincerely,  in  having  so  fully,  so  entirely,  and 
so  clearly  and  unambiguously  declared  }rour  mind  and  sentiments. 
Yet,  upon  due  consideration  of  these  j-our  opinions,  I  cannot  but 
lament  that  there  should  be  some  disagreement  among  us  upon  the 
chief  controversies  of  religion,  especially  as  each  party  is  taught  by 
the  same  rule  of  Scripture,  and  animated  by  the  same  zeal  both  for 
the  restoration  of  the  truth  and  the  utter  extermination  of  all  error 
and  falsehood  from  the  territories  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Oh,  how 
great  an  occasion  of  falling  is  here  presented  to  good  men  !  how 
greatly  on  this  ground  is  the  very  restoration  of  the  gospel  loaded 
with  reproaches  and  revilings  by  our  enemies  !  I  wish  indeed,  that 
each  party  would  listen  to  the  other  without  prejudice,  and  with 
greater  patience  and  attention ;  and  that  neither  should  be  so 
wedded  to  his  opinion,  as  to  render  tliis  public  cause  of  religion  an 
occasion  of  glorying,  ambition  and  dissent."    (Page  78.) 
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rather  tend  to  strengthen  (if  it  needed  strengthening)  our 
position — and  lead  us  to  see  here  a  true  disciple  of  Cran- 
mer,  exercising  a  wise  vigilance,  after  the  example  of  his 
master,  lest  the  Eoots  of  Evil  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal 
Presence  should  he  suffered  to  grow  again  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  overspread  all  the  ground  afresh  with  the  old 
errors  and  superstitions. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  Parker.  Or  rather 
our  opponents  have  something  further  to  allege*  concerning 
his  part  in  this  article.  We  have  a  letter  from  Parker  to 
Lord  Burleigh  about  it.    Some  onef  had  evidently  sugges- 

*  See  Pusey's  "  Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church," 
p.  -237.  Forbes  on  Articles,  ii..  588-1).  Grueber's  Reply  to  Dr. 
Heurtley.  p.  41. 

t  Strype  says  (Parker,  book  iv..  chap,  vi.,  p.  331),  "  I  can- 
not omit  here  the  mentioning  of  an  argument  disputed  between  the 
Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Archbishop,  especially  because  it  relates  to 
one  of  the  Nine  and  Thirty  Articles  of  Religion,  viz. :  the  twenty  - 
ninth  article,  concerning  the  wicked,  that  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ. 
Which  was  not  among  the  Articles  of  Religion  established  under 
King  Edward,  anno  1552.  Some,  it  seems,  had  raised  a  scruple  of 
the  sentence  of  St.  Augustine,  alleged  there,  put  in  for  proof  of  it,  by 
the  Archbishop  himself.  And  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Articles 
remaining  in  Beliefs  College,  in  the  margin,  against  this  Father's 
sentence,  in  the  place  thereof  written  by  the  Archbishop's  pen,  viz. : 
Super  Joann.,  tract  ...  It  seems  some  Papists  had  been  nib- 
bling at  this  new  Article,  and  at  the  said  allegation,  and  in  discourse 
with  the  Treasurer  had  declared  it  to  him."  See  also  Annals,  chap. 
28,  pp.  326,  327,  ami.  1562. 

With  Geste's  letters,  and  what  we  know  of  the  circumstances,  be- 
fore us.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  some  of  my  Readers  do  not  make  a 
shrewd  guess  that  the  k£  nibbling  "  came  from  some  to  whom  Lord 
Burleigh  would  be  more  likely  to  listen  in  this  matter  than  to  Papists, 
and  who  would  be  much  more  likely  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
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ted  to  Burleigh's  mind  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  citation 
in  this  Article  from  St.  Augustine  would  be  found  to 
establish  the  teaching  of  the  Article.  Burleigh  leaves  the 
question  to  be  resolved  by  Parker,  and  Parker's  letter 
declares,  that  having  reconsidered  the  matter,  he  is  of  opinion 
the  citation  will  hold  good  for  so  much  as  it  is  quoted  for. 
But  the  whole  letter  shall  be  given  here. 

Archbishop  Parker  to  Lord  Burghley,  4th  June,  1571 : — "  Sir, 
I  have  considered  what  your  honour  said  to  me  this  day,  concerning 
St.  Augustine's  authority'  in  the  Article  in  the  first  original  agreed 
upon ;  and  I  am  advisedly  still  in  mine  opinion  concerning  so  much 
wherefore  they  be  alleged  in  the  Article ;  and  for  further  truth  of  the 
words,  besides  St.  Austen,  both  he  in  other  places,  and  Prosper,  in 
his  '  Sentences  wrote  of  Austen  '  (  Senten.  338  and  339),  doth  plainly 
affirm  our  opinion  in  the  Article  to  be  most  true,  howsoever  some  men 
vary  from  it."    (Parker's  Correspondence,  p.  381.) 

Now  the  argument  of  our  opponents  from  this  letter 
stands  thus  : — the  words,  "  for  so  much  "  clearly  imply  a 
limitation.     They  imply  that  Augustine's  words*  might  in 

speaking  to  Lord  Burleigh  about  it — and  that  Parker  had  made  the 
same  shrewd  guess  before,  a  guess  which  would  require  no  divination 
from  one  who  knew  well  some  that  now  varied  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Article. 

*  So  Dr.  Redmayne,  after  specially  alluding  to  an  objection 
brought  from  St.  Augustine,  declared  Iris  conviction  that  the  objection 
was  groundless,  however  some  might  vary  from  this  teaching.  The 
following  is  from  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Young :  "To  the  Fifth 
Article: — Imprimis,  that  Dr.  Redman  said  more,  whereas  St. 
Augustine  said  '  Quod  Judas  idem  accepife  quod  Petrus,'  that  Judas 
received  the  same  that  Peter  did  ;  he  said,  that  he  understood  that  of 
the  Sacrament;  and  after  the  same  phrase  a  man  might  say,  '  Quod 
Simon  Magus  idem  baptisma  recipit  quod  Apostoli,'  '  That  Simon 
Magus  received  the  same  baptism  that  the  apostles  did,'  when  he  did 
receive  only  the  outward  sacrament  to  his  condemnation  ;  for  he  said 
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error  have  been  cited  for  more,  but  that  the  Article  only 
means  to  cite  them  with  a  limited  application,  and  that  for 
that  limited  application  they  hold  good.  But  in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  article  they  do  not  seem  to  be  limited 
at  all. 

The  answer  to  this  is  very  simple.  Augustine,  while 
assertiug  that  the  wicked  do  not  eat  Christ's  body 
— asserted  also  that,  in  a  certain  sexse  (or  in  a  certain 
way)  they  did  receive  Christ's  body,  because  they  received 
the  sacrament  of  His  body,  and  the  sacrament  bears  the 
name  of  the  thing  signified  by  it.  Now  the  doubt  that 
would  naturally  arise  was  this : — Could  the  Article  which 
asserts  that  the  wicked  are  nowise  partakers  of  Christ 
claim  support  from  Augustine's  words,  when  he  said  also 
that  in  some  sense*  they  do  receive  his  body  and  blood  ?  f 

And  Parker's  reply  is  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  Cranmer — 
that  the  citation  is  good  for  so  much  as  the  Article  says  ; 
for  the  Article  is  speaking  of  things  really,  of  a  real 

that  lie  thought  Christ  would  not  vouchsafe  to  give  His  holy  flesh  to 
an  ungodly  man ;  and  tins,  he  said,  was  always  his  mind,  although 
he  knew  well  that  other  men  did  otherwise  think."  (See  Foxe's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  vol.  vi.,  p.  270 ;  and  compare  Young's  Letter, 
pp.  '212,  273.) 

■--  So  Chap.  ix.  of  the  "  Consensus  Orthodoxus,"  has  this  heading: — 
"  Quomodo  Impii  et  indigni  manducare  dicantur  Corpus  Christi,  etde 
duplici  ejus  apud  patres  appellatione,"  and  in  that  chapter  it  is  said 
"  Quo  errim  modo  panis  Eucharistia?  est,  et  dicitur  Corpus  Christi 
(hoc  est,  in  mysterio  et  sacramento)  eo  etiam  modo  panem  Eucha- 
ristia  manducantes,  Augustino  Corpus  Christi  manducare  dicuntur." 
(p.  389.) 

f  On  the  subject  of  this  letter  and  the  omission  of  the  marginal 
note,  see  Bennett's  Essa}*  on  Articles,  pp.  338 — 341,  Edit.  1715  ;  and 
Swainson's  Essay  on  Art.  xxix.,  pp.  40,41.) 
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reception  ;  and  does  not  go  beyond  that  to  deny  what  may 
be  said  to  be  done  or  received  sacramentally,*  i.  e.y  not 

*  Bishop  Morton  says,  "Where  [i.e.,'n\  the  place  of  St.  Augustine] 
we  have  a  flat  opposition,  between  that  which  is  called  [Rev era)  a 
real  eating,  against  eating  only  sacramentally.  So  that  the  Antithesis 
falling  between  these  terms,  of  eating  Christ's  body  ( Revera,  indeed Jt 
by  the  godly,  and  of  eating  it  only  ( Sacramento  tenus J,  as  much  as  to 
sag,  not  indeed,  by  the  wicked.  It  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
wicked  do  not  eat,  indeed,  the  body  oe  Christ."  (On  Eucharist, 
book  v.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  9.,  p.  324 — Edit.  1635)  and  a  little  further 
on,  referring  to  another  place  of  St.  Augustine,  he  says,  "  The  only 
answer  which  your  Cardinal  vouchsafeth  is,  that  Saint  Augustine 
spake  so,  because  Judas  ate  the  body  of  Christ  un  profitably,  as 
if  the  difference  of  eating,  and  not  eating  Christ's  body  had  been 
between  the  different  effects,  eating  profitably,  and  not  profitably, 
which  you  call  spiritually,  and  not  spiritually,  which  is  the  evasion 
of  others  ;  whereas  indeed  the  comparison  is  expressly  between  the 
divers  subject  matters  of  eating.  The  one  being  Bread,  the  Lord, 
which  is  Christ's  body,  the  other  being  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  the  sacramental  bread."  (p.  325.) 

"  Etsi  Augustinus  Impios  et  indignos  camem  Christi  in  Sacra- 
mento manducare  dicat :  tamen  quia,  qua?  in  Sacramento  fiunt  ab  eo, 
quod  est  in  re  et  veritate,  velut  relative  opposita,  distinguit,  ideo  non 

tribuit  illis  vebam  Carnis  Christi  manducationem  Promiscua 

est  horum  significatio  apud  Augustinum :   Sacramentam  Corptoris 
Christi ;  Solum  in  Sacramento  Corpus,  et  cam  in  sacramento,  quae  j 
passim  negat  idem  esse  quod  Christus,  seu  ipsum  revera  Christi 

Corpus  Coeterum   quia  corporalia  hrec  sacramenta,  etiam 

ipsarum  rerum  nominibus,  quarum  Sacramenta  sunt,  appellantur 
acleoque  {janis  EucharistiaB  suo  modo  vocatur  Christi  corpus,  quia 

videlicet  tarn  magnae  rei  est  sacramentum  Duplex  est  inde 

Augustino  et  Patribus,  Corpus  Christi,  Sacramentale,  et  Verum. 
Sacramentale  corpus  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  ipsum  veri  Corporis 
sacramentum,  eo  loquendi  modo,  quo  (ut  ssepius  est  annotatum) 

signum  quod  significat,  rei  signincataB  nomine  appellatur  

Secundum  banc  diversam  Corporis  Christi  appellationem,  alios  in 
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really.  On  this  understanding  everything  in  Parker's 
letter  is  intelligible,  and  free  (I  believe)  from  all  difficulties. 
But  how  great  a  difficulty  would  be  found  in  it  if  we  were 
to  read  it  on  the  other  hypothesis  ! 

Here  Ave  have  Parker  clearly  declaring  that  some  men 
vary  from  "  our  opinion  in  the  Article."  Now  we  know 
very  well  there  were  some  (Cheney  and  Geste  to  wit)  who 
did  think  otherwise  than  the  natural  sense  of  the  Article 
we  are  contending  for.  But  will  any  one  maintain  that 
some  were  thinking  otherwise  than  that  sense  of  the  Article 

Sacramento  vel  Sacramento  tenus,  alios  kevera  manducare  docet." 
("  Consensus  Orthodoxus,"  pp.  387 — 389.) 

Tims  Beza  writes,  "  Posset  tamen  propter  nonniulos  ex  Patribus 
tolorari  hoc  dictum,  Corpus  Christi  sumi  a  quibusvis,  et  a  fidelibus 
quidem  digne,  ad  vitam :  ab  infidelibus  autem  indigne  ad  judicium. 
Seel  necessario  addenda  esset  interpretatio,  quae  hoc  vermn  esse 
doceat,  quatenus  rei  signata?,  id  est,  Corporis  nomen  ad  ipsa  signa 
transfertur."  (Tract.  Theol.  Genev.  1582.    Vol.  i.,  p.  210.) 

Again,  "Excipies  Augustinum  dicere  non  tantmn  dari  corpus,  sed 
etiam,  nianducari,  bibi,  sumi,  accept,  percipi  indigne.  Fateor,  sed 
ea  nimirum  ratione  qua  rei  significatae  nomen  signo  tribui  alibi 
declaravit."    (Ibid,  p.  218.) 

"Expendant  lectores  antitheta,  Sacramento  tenus,  et  re  vera  edere; 
et  nulla  restabit  dubitatio."    (Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iv.,  cap  xvii.,  §  34.) 

In  some  such  a  sense  even  Hospinian  says,  "  Non  negamas  accipi  a 
malis :  Dominus  enim  Author  Sacramenti  sui,  Judge  proditori  suo  (ut 
Augustinus  et  alii  volunt)  panem  tanquam  Corpus  suum  porrexit  eo 
et  dedit.  Et  porrectum  atque  datiun  Judas  accepit."  (In  Works, 
Vol.  iv.,  p.  274.)  Tins  was  written,  however,  with  the  view  to  justify 
the  acceptance  (as  by  the  pacific  Bucer  and  others)  of  such  Lutheran 
tests  on  tins  point,  as  could  only,  I  think,  be  accepted  with  some- 
tliing  like  dissimulation,  or  a  consciousness  of  ambiguity,  inasmuch 
as  we  can  hardly  doubt  they  were  intended  by  the  Lutherans  to 
be  understood  re  vera,  however  Bucer  may  have  (from  excellent 
motives)  persuaded  himself  to  the  contrary. 

z  z 
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which  alone  the  Ritualists  would  leave  in  it?  Were 
there  any  then — any  Divines — any  English  Theologians 
— any  Bishops  or  Clergy — who  were  really  of  opinion 
that  the  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith — do, 
in  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  receive  Christ  effectually 
and  savingly  to  their  soul's  health  ?  * 

*  No  doubt  those  who  held  the  Corporal  Presence  might  be  very 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  their  doctrine  being  perverted,  and  very 
desirous  therefore  to  guard  it  against  popular  misconceptions.  <  See 
Denison's  Saravia,  p.  143.  and  Sequel  to  Kiss  of  Peace,  p.  417.)  But 
it  is  hardly  to  meet  popular  misconceptions  alone  that  an  Article  of 
Religion  should  have  been  purposely  framed  and  added  to  a  collection 
which  had  been  regarded  as  complete ;  especially  as  any  such 
misconception  might  very  well  be  said  to  have  already  been  cut  away 
in  the  words  which  concluded  the  -25th  Article  :  ''In  such  only  as 
worthily  receive  the  same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effector  operation; 
but  they  that  receive  them  unworthily  purchase  to  themselves  dam- 
nation, as  Saint  Paul  saith."  It  seems  difficult  to  discover  what 
(upon  the  hypothesis  of  our  opponents)  the  teaching  of  the  29th 
Article  would  have  added  to  this. 

It  would,  then,  have  been  veiy  hard  to  believe,  without  this  letter, 
that  Parker  had  taken  pains,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  bring  in  a 
separate  and  additional  Article  to  be  added  to  "Articles  of  Pceligion," 
and  for  avoiding  diversities  of  opinion,"  which  additional  Article 
should  assert  nothing  but  what  might  be  called  a  theological  truism, 
and  be  aimed  at  nothing  but  such  a  gross  popular  error,  as  ion 
Saravia's  testimony,  p.  Ill)  "  no  man  in  his  senses  hath  ever 
affirmed,"  and  as  no  one.  I  suppose,  with  any  degree  of  education 
would  at  that  time  have  thought  of  maintaining.  But  it  is  more  than 
veiy  hard  to  believe  this,  in  the  face  of  Parker  s  own  assertion,  that 
some  now  do  "vary  from"  our  opinion  in  the  Article. 

Tins  argument  may  be  yet  further  strengthened  by  appeal  to  the 
"notable  paper/'  drawn  up  in  preparation  for  the  Synod,  1562,  with 
marginal  notes,  "some  writ  by  the  Archbishop  "Parker]  himself.'' 
(See  Strypes  Annals,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  chap,  xxvii.,  p.  317,)  entitled, 
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If  not,  then  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  non-natural 
sense  could  not  be  the  sense  which  Parker  attached  to  the 
Article,  because  there  were  some  who  were  opposed  to  that 

SENSE. 

It  will  probably  be  felt  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
here  adduced  to  defend  the  natural  sense  of  the  Article 
from  the  force  of  any  arguments  arising  from  the  views  and 
writings  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

But  there  remains  something  yet  very  material  to  be 
added. 

Add  to  all  this  the  extreme  improbability  (should  we  not 
rather  say  the  utter  impossibility?)  of  an  admirer  of  Cranmer, 
using  language  in  framing  both  the  title  and  the  substance 
of  an  Article — language  in  accordance  with  the  heading  and 
the  substance  of  an  important*  section  of  Cranmer's  most 

""General  Notes  of  Matters  to  be  Moved  by  the  Clergy  in  the  next 
Parliament  and  Synod/' 

Among  these  Notes  are  mentioned  "  Certain  Articles,  containing 
the  principal  grounds  of  Cluistian  Religion,  are  to  be  set  forth  (in 
the  winch  also  is  to  be  determined  the  truth  of  those  things  which 
ix  this  age  are  called  in  Controversy.!  much  like  to  such  Articles 
as  were  set  forth  a  little  before  the  death  of  King  Edward."' 

*  Could  Parker  have  studied  Cranmer's  writings  and  never  have 
noticed  tliis  important  section?  If  any  one  will  maintain  that 
possibly  it  may  have  escaped  his  observation  and  study,  then  let  the 
following  extract  from  Strype  be  commended  to  his  consideration  : — 

"And  that  I  may  bring  here  together  all  that  relates  to  Cramner, 
as  to  this  matter  of  the  Sacrament.  I  must  not  omit  what  I  saw  in 
the  Benet  Library.  There  is  a  thin  Note-book  of  this  Archbishop's 
with  tins  Title,  wrote  by  Ins  own  Hand,  De  re  Saeramentaria,  winch 
I  verily  believe  are  his  Meditations  and  Conclusions,  when  he  set 
himself  accurately  to  examine  the  Sacramental  controversy,  and 
fell  off  from  the  opinion  of  the  Carnal  Presence.  The  Notes  consist 
of  notliing  but  quotations  out  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  authors  about 
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important  work — and  supporting  that  language,  as  Cranmer 
there  supports  it,  by  appeal  to  S.  Augustin — and  yet  withal 
meaning  by  this  language  and  this  appeal,  to  teach  a  doc- 
trine utterty  discordant  from,  and  in  direct  opposition  to,  that 
which  in  the  treatise  of  Cranmer  stands  out  with  the  more 
unmistakeable  clearness,  because  there  it  is  seen  as  set  in 
battle  array  against  the  very  opinions  and  arguments  now 
aimed  against  it  by  the  Ritualists,  and  then  *  by  the  Papist 
Gardiner. 

the  Lord's  Supper,  interlined  in  many  places  by  the  Archbishop's 
pen.  On  the  top  of  some  of  the  pages  are  these  sentences  writ  by 
himself,  being  doctrines  provable  out  of  the  sentences  there  produced, 
and  transcribed — 

Panis  vocatur  Corpus  Christi,  et  Vinum  Sanguis 
Panis  est  Corpus  meum  et  Vinum  est  Sanguis  meus;  figurative 
sunt  locutiones. 

Quid  significat  hcec  figura,  edere  carnem  et  bibere  sanguinem. 

Mali  non  edunt  et  bibunt  Corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini. 

Patres  Vet:  Testamenti,  edebant  et  bibebant  Christum,  sicut 
et  nos. 

Sicut  in  Eucharistia  ita  in  Baptismo,  presens  est  Christus. 
Contra  Transubstantitionem. 
After  this  follow  these  writings  of  the  Archbishop's  own  Hand 
(which  Archbisho])  Parker  elseivhere  transcribed  for  his  own 
satisfaction.)  "    (Strype's  Cranmer,  book  ii.,  chap,  xxv.,  p.  26:2.) 

*  Lest  the  reader  should  think  that  such  a  statement  must  be 
either  a  mistake  or  a  grievous  exaggeration,  I  will  set  down  a  few 
sentences,  taken  here  and  there  out  of  Gardiner's  words,  to  which 
Cranmer  replies.  Gardiner  says — "Wherefore  if  it  be  more  than  a 
figure,  as  it  is  indeed,  and  if  by  Christ's  ordinance  it  hath  present, 
under  the  form  of  those  visible  signs  of  bread  and  wine,  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  hath  been  truly  taught  hitherto,  then  is 
the  substance  of  the  Sacrament  one  always,  as  the  ointment  was, 
whether  doves  eat  of  it  or  beetles.    And  this  issue  I  join  with  tins 
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Shall  we  think  that  Parker  put  into  an  Article  of  Religion 
expressions  such  as  Cranmer  distinctly  stigmatizes  as 
*  paradoxes,"  and  of  which  he  declares  that  however  they 
may  sometimes  (though  rarely)  be  used,  yet  when  the  very 

author,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  by  any  learning  to  make  any 
diversity  in  the  substance  of  this  Sacrament,  whatsoever  diversity 
follow  in  the  effect.  For  the  diversity  of  the  effect  is  occasioned  in 
them  that  receive,  as  before  is  proved.  And  then,  to  answer  this 
author,  I  say  that  only  good  men  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  spiritually,  as  I  have  declared,  but  all,  good  and  evil, 
receive  the  visible  Sacrament  of  that  substance  God  hath  ordained 
it,  which  in  it  hath  no  variance,  but  is  all  one  to  good  and  evil."  (In 
Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  •202.) 

Again  Gardiner  says — "And  to  all  that  ever  this  author  bringeth 
to  prove,  that  evil  men  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ,  may  be  said 
shortly,  that  spiritually  they  eat  it  not,  besides  the  Sacrament,  and 
in  the  Sacrament  they  eat  it  not  effectually  to  life,  but  con- 
demnation. And  that  is  and  may  be  called  a  not  eating  ;  as  they 
be  said  not  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  that  hear  it  not  profitably. 
....  For  evil  men  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ  to  have  any  fruit  by 
it.  as  evil  men  be  said  not  to  hear  God's  Word  to  have  any  fruit  by 
it."  (Page  214.) 

"  St.  Paul's  words  plainly  import,  that  those  did  eat  the  very  body 
of  Christ  which  did  eat  unworthily,  and  therefore  were  guilty  of  the 

body  and  blood  of  Christ  And  therefore  to  conclude  this  place 

with  the  author,  1  whosoever  eateth  Christ's  flesh  and  drinketh  His 
blood,  hath  everlasting  life,'  with  St.  Paul's  exposition,  if  he  doth  it 
worthily;  or  else  by  the  same  St.  Paul,  he  hath  condemnation." 
(Page  217.) 

'•And  therefore,  as  good  men  eating  Christ  have  salvation,  so  evil 
men  eating  Christ  have  condemnation ;  and  so  for  the  diversity  of 
the  eaters  of  Christ's  body,  followeth,  as  they  be  worthy  or  un- 
worthy,  the  effect  of  condemnation  or  life ;  Christ's  Sacrament  and 
His  work  also,  in  the  substance  of  that  Sacrament,  being  always  one. 
And  whatsoever  this  author  talketh  otherwise  in  this  matter  is  mere 
trities."    (Page  210.) 
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truth  comes  in  discussion,  then  they  are  "not  to  he  used"? 
(Page  215.) 

(2)  We  have  next  to  deal  with  the  case  of  Cheney  and 
Geste. 

Cheney  appears  to  have  been  a  decided  Lutheran,  and 
Geste  seems  to  have  partly  agreed  with  him  (or,  at  any  rate, 
to  have  stood  with  him)  on  the  doctrine  of  "  the  Presence." 
It  is  clear  that  he  had  some  leaning  either  to  Lutheran 
views,  or  to  the  use  of  Lutheran  language. 

Two  letters  have  been  discovered  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  written  by  Geste*  to  Cecil,  both  relating  to  the  Arti- 
cles, and  both  making  mention  of  Cheney's  difficulties.  The 
letters  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Mr.  Perry's  "  Declaration 
on  Kneeling,"  (pp.  192 — 204.)  I  give  the  two  following 
extracts.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  bearing  date  December 
22,  1566,  and  is  as  follows — "  I  suppose  you  have  heard 

"Whereby  St.  Augustine  teacheth  the  diverse  effect  to  ensue  of 
the  diversity  of  the  eating,  and  not  of  any  diversity  of  that  which  is 
eaten,  whether  the  good  man  or  evil  man  receive  the  Sacrament." 
(Page  223.) 

"In  which  thou,  reader,  seest  a  denial  of  that  flesh  of  Christ  to  be' 
given,  to  be  eaten,  that  was  crucified,  but  the  flesh  given  to  be  eaten 
to  be  a  Godly  and  spiritual  flesh."    (Page  232.) 

Any  one,  I  think,  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Ritualists- 
will  acknowledge  that  there  is  here  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion  in 
the  text.  Let  the  reader  study  Cranmer' s  crushing  replies  to  all  this,, 
let  liim  also  think  of  Parker's  studying  all  this,  let  him  also  take 
into  account  Parker's  opinion  of  Cranmer,  (see  above,)  and  then  let 
him  estimate  the  probability  of  Parker's  penning  the  29th  Article, 
and  its  heading,  in  the  language  of  Cranmer,  to  teach  the  doctrine 
(concerning  eating  and  drinking)  of  Gardiner. 

*  The  second  letter  is  not  signed  by  Geste,  but  it  gives  evidence  of 
being  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Grueber. 
(Reply  to  Dr.  Heurtley,  p.  37,)  to  be  Geste's. 
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how  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  [Cheney]  found  himself 
grieved  with  the  placing  of  this  adverb  onely  in  this  Article, 
1  The  body  of  Christ  is  given  taken  and  eaten  in  the  supper 
after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  onely'  because  it 
did  take  away  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  privily  noted  me  to  take  his  part  therein,  and 
yesterday  in  mine  absence  more  plainly  vouched  me  for  the 
same.  Whereas,  between  him  and  me,  I  told  him  plainly 
that  this  word  onely  in  the  foresaid  Article  did  not  exclude 
the  presence  of  Christ's  body  from  the  Sacrament,  but  onely 
the  grossness  and  sensibleness  in  the  receiving  thereof :  For 
I  said  unto  him,  though  he  took  Christ's  body  in  his  handy 
received  it  with  his  month,  and  that  corporally,  naturally,  really, 
substantially  and  carnally  as  the  Doctors  do  write,  yet  did  he 
not  for  all  that  see  it,  feel  it,  smell  it,  nor  taste  it.  And 
therefore  I  told  him,  I  should  speak  against  him  herein, 
and  the  rather  because  the  Article  was  of  mine  own  penning. 
And  yet  I  would  not  for  all  that  deny  thereby  anything  that 
I  had  spoken  of  the  presence."  (Quoted  from  Goode  on 
Eucharist,  Supplem.,  pp.  5,  6.) 

The  second  is  from  a  letter  without  date,  but  written,  no 
doubt,  in  1571,  just  after  the  39  Articles  had  been  agreed  to 
in  Convocation,  and  placed  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
as  follows.  ..."  Yet  for  all  this  to  avoid  offence  and  con- 
tention the  word  onely  may  be  well  left  out,  as  not  needful. 
My  L.  of  Gloucester  is  pronounced  excommunicate  by  my 
lord  of  Canterbury  and  shall  be  cited  to  answer  before  him, 
and  other  bishops  to  certain  errors  which  he  is  accused  to 
hold.  I  think  if  this  word  only  were  put  out  of  the  book 
for  his  sake  it  were  the  best. 

It  followeth  in  the  book,  But  the  mean  whereby  the 
body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith. 
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If  this  word  profitably  were  put  hereunto  in  this  sort,  But 
the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  profitably  received 
and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith,  then  should  the  occasion 
of  this  question,  whether  the  evil  do  receive  Christ's  body 
in  the  Sacrainent,  because  they  lack  faith  (which  riseth  of 
the  foresaid  words  and  causeth  much  strife)  should  be  quite 
taken  away,  for  that  hereby  is  not  denied  the  unfruitful  re- 
ceiving of  Christ's  body  without  faith,  but  the  fruitful  one 
affirmed. 

My  L.  grace  of  Canterbury  is  purposed  to  present  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty  the  first  copy  of  the  book  of  Articles  (to 
the  which  the  most  part  of  the  bishops  have  subscribed)  to 
have  it  authorised  by  her  Majesty,  and  there  is  this  Article. 

Evil  men*  receive  not  the  body  of  Christ,  which  Article 
is  not  in  the  printed  books  either  in  Latin  or  English.  If 
this  article  be  confirmed  and  authorised  by  the  Queen's 
grace  it  will  cause  much  business,  because  it  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  Scripture  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  for 
it  is  certain  that  Judas  as  evil  as  he  was  did  receive  Christ's 
body,  because  Christ  said  unto  him,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body."  ( Quoted  from  Groode  on  Eucharist,  Suppl.,  pp.  9, 10.) 

These  extracts  not  only  throw  light  on  the  views  of  Bishops 
Geste  and  Cheney,  but  also  on  the  relation  in  which  those 

*  This  Article  "  had  been  accepted  indeed  by  Convocation  in  1502, 
but  had  not  been  suffered  to  appear  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Arti- 
cles, as  set  forth  with  the  assent  and  sanction  of  the  Crown,  some 
adverse  influence  having  been  brought  to  bear  against  it."  (Heurt- 
ley's  Remarks  on  Declaration,  p.  2(5.  See  Lamb's  Historical  Account 
of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp.  34,  35 ;  Cardwell's  Synodalia,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
38,  39;  and  Bennet's  Essay  on  Articles,  pp.  233—235.  Edit.  1715. 
Swainson,  Essay  on  Art.  29,  pp.  30,  31,  note.) 
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views  were  felt  to  stand  towards  the  Articles  of  the  English 
Church. 

Cheney  felt  there  was  for  him  a  crux  in  the  28th  Article 
which  declares  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
received  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  The 
crux  might  be  removed  by  the  omission  of  the  word  "  only." 
But  Geste  had,  perhaps,  been  labouring  to  get  the  Article  so 
worded,  as  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Bishops,  and  yet  in  language  which  Lutherans  might 
(in  some  sense)  accept.  And ,  perhaps  with  this  view  had 
inserted  that  word  "only."  At  any  rate,  it  appears,  Geste 
could  let  the  "  only  "  remain  and  find  in  the  Article  no 
repudiation  of  the  Lutheran  Presence.  In  discourse  there- 
fore with  Cheney  he  had  justified  the  Article  and  the  word 
"  only,"  declaring  that  it  was  his  own*  penning. 

And  here  we  see  the  true  wisdom,  and  vigilance,  and  care, 
and  (in  this  matter)  the  likemindedness  to  Cranmer,  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  in  that  he  saw  that  the  28th  Article  with  all 
its  plain  teaching  would  serve  as  an  insufficient  test  to  exclude 
those  dangerous  roots  of  "  the  Real  Presence."  That  Article 
indeed  declares  that  the  body  of  Christ  isf  "  given,  taken,  and 

*  Meaning  probably,  the  alterations  made  in  the  Article  in  1562, 
for  as  Dr.  Henrtley  has  observed,  "  the  Article  itself  had  formed  one 
of  King  Edward's  Articles  published  ten  years  before."  (Remarks  on 
Declaration.  \\  22. 1 

t  This  declaration  also  was  added  by  Archbishop  Parker ;  (Geste, 
it  must  be  supposed,  having  had  a  hand  in  "  penny nge  "  it  somehow.) 
See  Lamb's  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Tlm-ty-nine  Articles,"  p.  14. 

Strype  supposes  that  Parker  designed  these  words  as  a  new  Title 
for  a  separate  Article.  He  says  (in  Annals,  vol.  i.,  chap.  28,  anno 
1562,  Edit.  1725,  p.  326)  relating  "  a  few  tilings  which  I  took  notice 
of  in  the  perusal  of"  Parker's  MS.  Articles  of  1562  in  Benet  College 
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eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  man- 
ner :"  and  that  "  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is 
received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith."  And  it  is  true  that 

Library, — "  Article  the  28tli  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  somewhat 
long,  the  Archbishop  thinking  to  have  it  divided  into  two,  after 
occasionem,  added  of  his  own  hand,  this  Title,  that  was  to  serve  for 
another  Article  1  Corpus  Christi  datur,  accipitur  et  manducatur  in 
Coena,  tantum  ccelesti  et  spirituali  ratione.'  And  then  the  Article 
begins  '  Christus  in  Coeliun  ascendens  Corpori  suo  innnortalitatem 
dedit,'  etc. ;  but  there  is  a  red  line  drawn  through  it,  as  though  he 
intended  upon  second  thought  wholly  to  leave  it  out."  Art.  29th, 
"  In  the  margin  the  Archbishop  sheweth  the  particular  place  where, 
writing  Super  Johannem,  Tract  26."  See  Strype's  Parker,  book  iv., 
chap.  5,  p.  320,  and  Hardwick  on  Articles,  pp.  313 — 315. 

Strype's  account,  however,  of  the  two  MSS.  of  the  Articles  be- 
queathed by  Parker  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  is  pronounced  by 
Lamb  to  be  "  materially  incorrect."  (Preface  to  Historical  Account 
of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  iv.)  Strype  considers  the  strokes  with 
red  niinium  as  marking  the  alterations  made  by  Parker  before  pre- 
senting the  copy  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation. — Lamb 
regards  the  MS.  before  marking  as  exhibiting  Parker's  changes  on 
the  Articles  of  Edward,  and  the  red  minium  marks  as  denoting 
changes  made  in  the  Convocation.    (See  pp.  13,  16,  17.) 

Bennet  says,  "  The  first  Period  of  that  which  is  so  underdrawn 
and  cross'd  viz.,  these  words  {Corpus  Christi  datur  accipitur  et 
manducatur  in  ccene,  tantum  celesti  and  spirituali  ratione)  was  cer- 
tainly written  by  the  Archbishop  himself,  it  being  in  his  own  hand, 
who  found  room,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  Paragraph, 
and  the  beginning  of  what  the  Transcriber  had  made  a  new  Para- 
graph, viz.,  Christus  in  ccclam,  etc.,  to  write  down  the  aforesaid 
words.  With  what  view  the  Archbishop  wrote  them  down,  I  can't 
say  ;  but  however,  his  own  red  Lead  Pencil,  as  was  before  observed, 
has  effectually  dashed  them  out  again,  with  much  more  that  follows. 
.  .  .  All  these  instances  were  most  certainly,  either  alterations  re- 
solv'd  on  in  Convocation,  or  the  Copyer  s  Mistakes  Corrected." 
(Essay  on  the  Articles,  Edit.  1715,  p.  180.) 
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this  language  exactly  described  and  was,  no  doubt,  intended 
(though  by  Geste  designed  to  bear  a  further  sense)  to  de- 
scribe, that  giving*  and  taking  and  receiving  which  belong 

Speaking  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, Lamb  says,  "  Their  chief  attention  seems  to  have  been  directed 
to  the  twenty-eighth  'De  Ccena  Domini.'  They  finally  agreed 
to  strike  out  this  clause:  Christus  in  cesium  ascend  ens  .  .  .  vel  credere 
vel  profited.  By  reference  to  the  printed  copy  of  the  manuscript  it 
will  be  seen  that  Parker  inserted  in  the  break  left  between  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  preceding  sentence,  '  8 upersti tionum  dedit  occa- 
sionem  '  and  the  first  words  of  the  following, '  Christus  in  cailum — -,'  the 
sentence.  *  Corpus  Christi  datur  accipitur  et  manducatur  in  coend 
tantum  ccelesti  et  spirituaU  ratione.'  It  might  perhaps  be  discussed 
whether  tins  clause  should  be  the  title  to  an  article  commencing  with 
the  words  *  Christus  in  caelum  ascendens,  etc.'  It  was  however  ulti- 
mately determined  to  erase  it ;  and  the  article  concluded  with  the 
clause  before  introduced  by  Parker,  'Corpus  tamen  Christi  datur 
accipitur,  et  manducatur  hi  coena  tantum  ccelesti  et  spirituali  ratione 
medium  autem  quo  Corpus  Christi  accipitur  et  manducatur  in  coena 
fides  est.'  "    (Pages  17,  18.) 

Might  it  not  tend,  perhaps,  to  harmonize  facts  and  statements,  if 
we  were  to  suppose  that  the  insertion  "  in  the  break  "  of  "  Corpus 
Christi,  etc."  (as  well  as  the  marking  out  "  Christus  in  ccelum,"  etc., 
etc.)  was  made  at  one  of  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Bishops  (of  which 
we  have  mention  in  the  SynodaUa.  See  Cardwell,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  505, 
509,  510,  512)  :  and  that  the  insertion  was  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Geste,  and  subsequently  enlarged  and  set  at  the  end — as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  expunged  passage  ?  Thus  Geste  would  think  to  obtain 
a  concession  in  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  declaration,  while  satis- 
fying the  other  Bishops  by  the  introduction  of  a  statement  which 
by  others  might  be  thought  equivalent,  but  which,  in  liis  own  sense, 
Geste  could  subscribe.  Tins  supposition,  however,  would  not  be 
altogether  without  its  difficulties. 


See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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to  the  actings  of  the  soul*  corresponding,  in  things  spiritual 
and  unseen,  to  the  sacramental  actions  in  things  outward 
and  visible.  But  from  another  point  of  view  they  might 
possibly  be  accepted  by  Lutherans.  They  might  possibly 
be  made  to  endure  the  pressure  which  would  force  a 
Lutheran  sense  into  them.  They  might  be  accepted  even 
by  Geste  as  signifying  that  the  Presence,  though  con- 
veyed in  the  Elements,  was  not  cognizable  by  the  senses  of 
the  body.  If  this  Article  had  stood  alone,  Cheney  would 
have  desired,  and  Geste  would  have  preferred,  the  word 
"  only  "f  omitted,  but  Geste  could  have  signed  it ;  and 
Oheney  with  Geste's  explanation  might  possibly  have  been 
brought  to  accept  it  too. 

There  needed  something  more,  there  needed  something 
more  testing  yet,  to  exclude  the  Real  Presence  in  Luther's 
sense.  And  that  something  Parker  desired  to  supply. 
And  though  difficulties  and  hindrances  were  set  in  his  way, 

*  The  following  is  the  argument  of  Ursinus  from  the  manner  of 
reception,  "  Ait,  esse  modum  coelestem.  Atqui  in  ccklo  non  mandu- 
catur  ore  corporis  :  et  Corpus  Christi  versatur  ibi  tantum  visibiliter, 
palpabiliter,  circumscripte  et  localiter,  neque  ingreditur  aut  existit 
intra  hominum  corpora.  Si  ergo  cgelestis  est  iste  prasentice  et  man- 
ducationis  modus,  non  est  oralis,  neque  impiis  communis."  (Conside- 
ratio  Commonefactionis  Chytraei,  in  Works  of  Ursinus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ; 
1180,  Edit.  Beuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.) 

f  It  may  be  observed  that  the  "  tantum"  of  Geste 's  penning  was 
directly  contradictory  to  strict  Lutheran  language,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  Formula  Concordiae.  "  Credimus, 
docemus,  et  confitemur,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  non  tantum 
Spiritualiter  per  fidem,  sed  etiam  ore.  non  tamen  Capernaitice,  set 
supernaturali,  et  ccelesti  modo,  ratione  Sacramentalis  unionis,  cum 
pane  et  vino  sumi."  ("  De  Coena  Dom."  Affirm.,  vi.,  p.  000  of 
"  Concordia.    Pia  et  unanimi  consensu,  etc."    Lepsiae,  1054.) 
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yet  lie  carried  his  point,  and  the  29th  Article,  which  had 
previously  in  1562  been  accepted  by  Convocation,  was  added 
to  our  Articles  for  avoiding  diversities  of  opinion.  And 
even  Geste  was  now  made  to  feel  that  a  test  was  applied, 
which  his  views,  or  Cheney's  at  least,  could  not  stand.* 

Now,  at  least,  he  was  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  was  insuperable  repugnance  between  Lutheran  views 
and  the  declared  doctrines  of  our  Church. 

It  appears  then  to  me  to  be,  for  them,  a  most  unfortunate 
argument,  which  has  been  built  on  the  letters  of  Geste,  by 
those  who  maintain  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  If  we 
had  not  the  29th  Article,  and  if  we  had  only  Geste's  first 
letter  to  Cheney,  it  might  have  stood  them  in  good  stead. 
It  might  have  served  to  show  that  a  mind  such  as  Geste's 
could  find  room  for  Lutherans  to  sit  down  on,  even  in  the 
language  of  an  Article,  which  to  most  ears  would  sound 
against  them. 

*  Mr.  Perry's  argument  (in  "Declaration  on  Kneeling,"  p.  205, 
sqq.) — appears  to  me  to  rest  on  the  assumption,  that,  if  Article  28* 
was  open  to  two  interpretations,  Article  29  must  needs  be  so  also. 

It  is  surely  sufficient  answer  to  observe  that  Geste  liimself  did  not, 
because  he  evidently  could  not,  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Perry  says  "  It  is  enough  surely  for  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  to  be  able  to  maintain — that 
they  are  entitled  to  hold  and  teach  that  doctrine  because  the  terms 
of  the  Article  (28th)  do  'not  exclude'  it,  and  that  this  is  affirmed  by 
the  Bishop  who  drew  up  the  Article."  (Page  205.)  I  happen  to 
have  in  my  possession  Dean  Goode's  own  copy  of  Mr.  Perry's  work. 

And,  I  think,  I  cannot  do  better,  than  put  down  by  way  of  answer, 
what  I  find  written  here  in  the  margin  by  Dean  Goode, — "  I  have 
shewn  that  Geste's  object  was  not  gained,  because  another  Article 
was  introduced  contrary  to  the  meaning  he  affixed  to  those  words; 
and  therefore  a  subscriber  to  the  Articles  cannot  fairly  interpret  the 
words  in  that  sense." 
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But  as  it  is,  we  have  another  letter  from  Geste  which 
refers  to  Article  the  29th  ;  and  from  this  it  appears,  that 
one  who  in  that  day  seems  to  have  had  the  very  same 
tendency  as  our  modern  Ritualists,  to  strain  every  cord  to 
the  uttermost  to  make  room  for  Lutheran  views,  felt  that 
now  he  was  overmatched  by  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Parker — that  even  he,  who  could  justify  the  "only"  in 
Article  28th,*  can  do  nothing  now  but  strongly  condemn 

*  The  28tli  Article  declared  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
.given,  taken,  and  received  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner, 
and  that  the  mean  whereby  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  received 
and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith. 

How  strongly  the  natural  language  of  Lutheran  doctrine  stands 
in  contrast  with  this,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  words  of  the 
Lutheran  formula  quoted  above,  p.  070,  note. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Lutheran  Article  distinctly  denies,  and 
that  the  English  Article  as  distinctly  asserts,  the  reception  of  the  Res 
sacramenti  after  a  spiritual  manner  only. 

The  same  Lutheran  Formula  condemns  the  assertion — "  Corpus 
Christi  in  Sacra  Ccena  non  ore  una  cum  pane  sumi :  sed  tantum 
panem  et  vinum  ore  accepi :  corpus  vero  Christi  spiritualiter  dmi- 
taxat,  fide  nimirmn.  sumi."    (  See  Goode  on  Euch.  ii.,  p.  048.) 

The  words  of  the  Article  must  have  been  supposed  by  Parker  to 
•convej^  obviously  the  anti-Lutheran  sense,  if  it  were  his  first  design 
(as  Strype  thinks),  or  the  first  design  of  the  upper  house  of  Convoca- 
tion, to  make  these  words  to  be  the  heading  of  a  new  Article,  which 
should  embody  the  statement  which  before  formed  the  conclusion  of 
this  Article.  It  must  be  obvious,  I  tliink,  that  in  Geste's  sense  the 
words  so  employed  would  be  quite  out  of  place. 

If  this  design  has  been  carried  out,  the  Lutheran  "  Real  Presence  " 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  in  words  more  distinctly  condemned. 
Humphrey  and  Sampson,  therefore,  disapproved  the  change.  (Zur. 
Letters,  i..  p.  1G5.)  But  it  would  appear  probable  that  Convocation, 
after  mature  consideration,  preferred  relying  upon  statements  which 
would  serve  as  effectual  tests  of  doctrine,  wliile  avoiding  the  con- 
demnation of  the  phrase  "  Real  Presence.''   (See  Lamb's  Historical 
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the  language  of  Article  29th,  because  it  is  too  evident,  that 
that  Article  speaks  language  which  quite  unmistakeably 
condemns  the  "Real  Presence"  of  Luther.  Geste  would 
not  repudiate  one  word  in  Article  28 ;  he  would  claim  it 
all  his  own,  because  he  would  not  see  his  own  views,  or  the 
views  he  desired  to  shelter,  repudiated  by  it. 

He  rejects  and  repudiates  entirely  the  teaching  of  Article 
29,  because  it  is  plain  that  he  must  see  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lutherans  is  rejected  and  repudiated  by  that.* 

Agreement  there  might  be,  though  some  might  think  it  a 
very  forced  agreement,  between  Lutheran  views  and  the 
words  of  the  28th  Article.  But  between  such  views  and  the 
words  of  the  29th  Article  no  agreement  could  ever  be 
forced. 

And  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  find,  or  desire  to  find, 
stronger  evidence  than  is  furnished  by  Geste's  second  letter, 
to  the  fact — not  only  that  in  the  theological  language  of  the 
Reformation  the  29th  Article  did  not  natural!//  mean,  but 
also  that  it  could  not  in  that  language  anyhow  he  forced  into 
meaning  that  which  some  modern  theologians  would  con- 
strain it  to  mean.f 

Account  of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp.  15 — lft :  and  Copy,  No.  ii.. 
pp.  12 — 13 ;  and  Burnet's  History  of  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  p.  583, 
Edit.  Orr,  1850.) 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  words  of  the  28th  Article  must  have 
been  understood  (as  it  seems  to  me  I  by  the  Bishops  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  their  natural  anti-Lutheran  sense  ;  since  they  gave  it 
as  a  reason  for  the  Heedlessness  of  the  Black  Rubric,  that  its  sense 
was  "  sufficiently  declared  in  the  28th  Article."  (See  Caldwell's 
Conferences,  p.  354.  i 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

t  Will  any  one,  after  reading  Geste's  second  letter,  maintain  that 
in  the  theological  language  of  the  time  the  Article  did  not  speak  to. 
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Bishop  Geste  asks*  to  have  a  word  inserted  in  Article  28, 
that  it  may  not  appear  to  deny  reception  by  the  wicked. 
How  clearly  does  this  show  that  the  moot  question,  in  its 
testing  character,  is  being  dealt  with !  But  what  does  he 
get  in  answer  to  his  request  ?  That  one  word  inserted  ? 
No.  But,  instead,  an  Article  is  inserted,  which,  by  his  own 
shewing,  positively  and  distinctly  states  that  very  denial 
which  the  insertion  of  that  word  might  (as  he  hoped)  have 
taken  out  of  the  other. f 

and  did  not  speak  distinctly  and  decidedly  about  that  moot  question 
(the  reception  by  unbelievers,)  which  was  felt  to  be  so  important  and 
so  testing  ? 

If  not,  the  whole  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  29th  Article 
is  at  an  end.  And  then,  not  only  so,  but  then  surely  the  whole 
controversy  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  at  an  end  also.  For  here  the  Church  of  England  has 
spoken  to  the  testing  question,  and  that  in  a  separate  Article,  and  in 
an  Article  added  on  pvrpose,  and  added  to  Articles  made  for  the 
purpose  of  "avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions."' 

*  I  have  said  nothing  in  the  text  of  Geste's  suggestion  for  inserting 
"in  dede."  It  is  (in  substance)  not  only  in  the  place  quoted  from 
Jewel,  but  also  in  Hooper,  (see  Paper  No.  VI.,  p.  321,)  and  in 
NowelL's  smaller  Catechism.  (Ibid.,  p.  306.)  Its  insertion  would 
have  been  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  would  have  added  nothing  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Article.  The  rejection  of  this  suggestion  was 
but  the  rejection  of  an  emphasis.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  emphasis 
was  desired  by  Geste  in  the  interest  of  Lutheran  views  or  Lutheran 
language,  it  may  perhaps  be  right  to  observe,  that  even  non-com- 
pliance with  this  very  innocent  request  was  added  to  the  rejection 
of  every  other  suggestion  he  made.  Geste's  discomfiture,  in  the 
matter  he  was  aiming  at,  was  a  complete  discomfiture. 

t  We  see  from  Bishop  Geste's  own  letter  that  he  clearly  saw  that 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  doctrine,  that  evil  men  receive  the  body  of 
Christ,  it  was  necessary  that  in  the  statement  of  the  28th  Article, 
that '  the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in 
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(3)  It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  deal  with  the  alle- 

the  Supper  is  faith,'  the  word  'profitably'  should  be  inserted  before 
'received,'  arid  he  proposed  the  addition,  and  complained  that  Arch- 
bishop Parker  had  sought  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  to  an 
Article,  to  which  '  the  most  part '  of  the  Bishops  had  subscribed, 
stating  that  '  evil  men  receive  not  the  Body  of  Christ'  But  when  the 
Articles  appear,  with  the  Queen's  authority,  the  Article  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  Parker  and  the  subscribing  Bishops  is  among  them,  and 
the  word  'profitably'  not  added  to  the  28th.  Can  there  be  a  clearer 
proof  of  the  opposition  of  Parker  and  the  subscribing  Bishops  to 
Geste's  views,  and  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
Articles  ?  If  Bishop  Geste  really  wrote  the  whole  of  the  28th  Article 
with  the  view  of  drawing  up  a  statement  which  should  express  both 
his  own  doctrine  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Bishops,  it  is  clear 
that  he  attempted  to  do  what  was  impossible.  And  the  result  was, 
that  while  he  was  compelled  to  word  it  so  as  to  express  the  doctrine 
of  the  majority  of  the  Bishops,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  himself  only 
a  non-natural  construction  to  fall  back  upon  in  his  defence.  And 
when  a  revision  of  the  Articles  was  in  hand,  and  one  openly  and 
directly  opposing  Ins  doctrine  was  about  to  be  added,  he  applied  to 
the  Prune  Minister  to  get  the  additional  Article  rejected,  and  Iris 
own  wording  of  the  28th  altered  so  as  to  express  his  doctrine,  but 
without  success."    (Goode,  II.,  Supplement,  pp.  20,  27.) 

Mr.  Perry  says — "The  non-insertion  of  this  word  [profitably]  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  rejected."  (On  Declaration  concerning  Kneeling, 
p.  214.)  Perhaps  not,  if  this  particular  point  were  regarded  alone, 
though  it  would  afford  some  strong  presumption  against  the  approval 
of  Geste's  views.  But  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  failure  of  all 
Geste's  proposals,  and  the  insertion  of  the  Article  he  so  strongly 
deprecated,  the  design  of  the  non-insertion  can  hardly  be  mistaken, 
and  its  doctrinal  importance  can  hardly  be  set  aside. 

The  fact  too  of  Geste's  thus  appealing  to  the  interference  of  the 
State  authority  (by  which  the  29th  Article  had  apparently  been 
suppressed  in  1562)  seems  to  indicate  (as  well  as  his  reference  to  the 
other  Bishops,  and  particularly  Parker)  that  he  felt  that  his  views 
had  to  meet  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  Episcopate,  and  that  his 
only  hope  was  in  influencing  Cecil. 

AAA 
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gation — that  the  Article  cannot  mean  to  say  that  unbelievers 
do  not  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood,  because 
the  Article  cites  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Au- 
gustine* believed  that  evil  men  do,  in  the  Sacrament,  eat 
the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  St.  Augustine's 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  would  lead  to  a 
long  digression,  and  one  quite  unnecessary  for  our  present 
purpose. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  his  writings f  on  this 

*  "  The  Article  must  then  be  explained  according  to  St.  Augustine's 
meaning,  as  it  relies  on  his  authority  alone  ....  or  we  must  say 
with  respect  to  this  Article,  as  Bellarmine  does  upon  St.  Augustine, 
that  the  wicked  receive  not  the  Lord,  that  is,  as  the  Lord."  (Sancta 
Clara,  Lee's  Edit.,  p.  (57.  See  Pusey's  "Real  Presence  the  Doctrine 
of  the  English  Church,"  p.  259,  sqq. ;  and  Forbes  on  Articles,  II., 
p.  531,  sqq. ;  Denison,  as  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  II.,  p.  659 ; 
Grueber's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1856,  pp.  5 — 10 ; 
and  Reply  to  Dr.  Heurtley,  p.  41.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  point  out  the  mistake  of  Sancta  Clara. 
When  the  reference  to  St.  Augustine  stood  in  the  margin,  the  Article 
might  (perhaps)  be  said  to  rely  on  Ins  authority,  though  not  on  that 
"alone."  But  there  is  now  no  such  reference,  and  the  Article  simply 
adopts  St.  Augustine's  words  :  and  it  is  but  of  secondary  importance 
whether  the  framers  were  careful  about  using  them  in  St.  Augustine's 
sense — though,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  use  them  in  his  sense. 

f  See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  I.,  pp.  350—365,  and  II.,  pp.  659—664, 
also  (for  further  evidence  as  to  St.  Augustine's  views)  I.,  pp.  250— 
255.  "  An  examination  of  the  additions  will  show  at  once,  that  they 
were  made  with  a  view  to  make  the  passage  capable  of  an  interpre- 
tation suitable  to  the  then  received  doctrine  As  both  the 

Archdeacons  (eager  to  get  a  supposed  argmnent  against  Article  xxix.) 
contend  that  the  words  in  brackets  are  not  Augustine's,  (and  in  that 
I  agree  with  them) ,  I  suppose  we  may  conclude  that  the  passage  is  to 
stand  here  denuded  of  these  additions  ;  and  I  ask  the  reader  whether 
we  could  wish  for  a  passage  more  expressly  limiting  the  eating — not 
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subject  have  been  tampered  with,  and  their  sense 
twisted  and  turned  by  interpolation,  as  ancient  writings  have 
too  often  been  tampered  with,  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  modern  Romish  developments  of  doctrine. 

Any,  indeed,  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  St.  Augustine  did  hold  that  evil  men  really  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  may  be  asked 
to  read  what  Bishop  Morton*  and  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 

merely  the  worthy  eating,  or  the  spiritual  eating,  but  the  eating  at 
all — of  the  body  of  Christ  to  those  that  dwell  in  Christ,  and  in  whom 
'Christ  dwells  ?  "  (pp.  35  b' — 7.)  The  passage  from  St,  Augustine  thus 
.cleared,  reads  thus  :  "He  that  dwelleth  not  in  Christ,  and  in  whom 
Christ  dwelleth  not,  beyond  doubt  neither  eats  His  Jiesh,  nor 
drinks  His  blood ;  although  he  eat  and  drink  to  his  condemnation 
the  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing." 

*  I  will  put  down  here  the  headings  of  certain  sections  in  Bishop 
Morton's  work  on  the  Eucharist,  which  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject may  be  specially  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

Book  v.,  chap.  2,  sect.  1.  "That  only  the  godly-faithful  communi- 
cants are  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  thereby 
imited  to  Christ;  in  the  judgment  of  Protestants." 

Ibid.,  sec.  4.  "That  the  wicked  receivers  are  called  guilty  of  Christ's 
body,  not  by  properly  eating  of  His  body  unworthily,  but  for  un- 
worthily eating  the  Sacrament  thereof  symbolically.'' 

Ibid,  sec.  7.  "  That  only  the  godly  Christians  are  partakers  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  thereby  united  unto  Him,  is  not 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  ancient  Fathers,  as  is  objected." 

Ibid,  sec.  8.  "  That  the  ungodly  do  not  communicate  of  Christ's 
body  in  receiving  the  Eucharist,  is  the  determinate  judgment  of 
antiquity,  and  consequently  argueth  a  No-Corporal  presence  of 
Christ,  as  an  union  with  him  in  the  Eucharist." 

Ibid,  sec.  9.  "That  Saint  Augustine,  (to  whom  both  sides  appeal), 
is  a  direct  patron  of  our  Protestant  cause,  for  proof,  that  the 
wicked  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ  ;  and  consequently  an  adver- 
sary to  the  Bomish  faith  of  a  Corporal  Presence  in  this  Sacrament ; 
noting  also  an  egregious  depravation  of  a  testimony  of  Saint 
Augustine,  by  a  Bomish  doctor." 
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have  written  on  this  subject,  before  they  allow  themselves 
to  come  to  any  such  conclusion. 

But  even  suppose  the  very  contrary  to  be  proved,  or 

Ibid,  sec.  10.  "  A  vindication  of  a  special  testimony  of  Saint 
Augustine,  in  the  same  point,  against  the  notorious  falsifications 
of  Ms  word,  by  Doctor  Hoskins." 

Book  v.,  chap.  3,  sec.  2.  "Proving  the  objected  Saint  Augustine  to 
contradict  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Corporal  Presence,  as  protestantly 
as  can  be." 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  writing  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
"  Real  Presence."  (Sec.  vii.  9,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  71 — 3.)  The  following 
brief  extracts  may  be  acceptable.  "  S.  Austin  ...  (1)  dogmatically 
declares  that  the  wicked  man  does  not  eat  Christ's  body  truly.  (2) 
he  does  eat  it  Sacramentally.  (3)  that  to  eat  with  effect,  is  to  eat 
Christ's  body  truly ;  to  which  if  they  please  to  add  this,  that  to  eat  it 
spiritually  is  to  eat  it  with  effect,  it  follows  by  S.  Austin's  doctrine 
that  spiritually  is  really,  and  that  there  is  no  true  and  real  body  of 

Christ  eaten  in  the  Sacrament  but  by  the  faithful  receiver  

Neither  can  this  be  put  oft*  with  saying  that  the  wicked  do  not  truly 
eat  Christ,  that  is,  not  to  any  benefit  or  purpose,  but  that  this  does 

not  mean  they  receive  Him  not  at  all  Because  S.  Austin 

opposes  sacramental  receiving  to  the  true  and  real  ...  he  says  they 
do  not  at  all  receive  Him  truly  ....  and  he  proves  this  by 

unanswerable  arguments  out  of  Scripture  He  calls  that 

which  the  wicked  eat  nothing  but  signum  Corporis  et  sanguinis." 

See  also  J.  Patrick,  on  Transubstantiation,  chap.  xiii.  in  Gibson's 
Preservative,  vol.  ix.,  p.  231,  sqq.,  also  the  quotation  from  St. 
Augustine  in  p.  230.  The  title  of  chap.  xiii.  is  "  The  Fathers  assert 
that  the  faithful  only  eat  Christ's  body,  and  drink  his  blood  in  the 
Eucharist,  not  the  wicked.  Whereas  they  of  the  present  Roman 
Church  extend  it  to  both."  Quotations  from  Augustine  will  be  foimd 
in  pp.  235 — 237.  See  also  pp.  44 — 48,  and  Gardiner's  Examination 
of  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  in  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  284 — 5.  See  also  Arch- 
bishop Ussher's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  00 — 62,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Albertin  "out  of  St.  Austin's  works," in  Bingham,  Book  xv.,  chap.  5, 
§  5.  Vol.  v.,  pp.  254,  255.  See  also  Hospinian;  Historia  Sacra- 
mentaria,  Pars  i.,  Liber  ii.,  in  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  72,  sqq.,  especially 
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suppose  that  modern  criticism  should  lead  decisively  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  the  words  quoted  in  the  Article  are 

pp.  87,  88,  89 ;  Geneva,  1681.  And  Calvin's  works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  690, 
sqq.,  especially  p.  692;  Amsterdam,  1667. 

Bishop  Forbes,  of  Brechin,  makes  a  concession  with  regard  to  some 
passages  of  St.  Augustine's  writings.  Speaking  of  the  reception  of  the 
res  sacramenti  by  the  wicked,  he  says,  "  the  great  voice  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exception  of  some  passages  in  St.  Augustine,  supports  this 
view."  (On  Articles,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  574.    See  p.  582,  sqq.) 

Mr.  Cary  says,  "Augustine's  testimony  is  as  clear  as  possible,  not 
only  in  the  place  referred  to  by  the  Article,  but  also  in  many  others." 
(Testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  p.  337.) 

Admitting  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Augustine  two  classes  of  passages,  one  very  distinctly  denying  the 
reception  of  the  res  sacramenti  by  the  wicked,  the  other  seeming 
to  speak  a  different  language,  the  reader  may  be  asked  to  consider 
(1,)  which  of  these  two  classes  is  most  likely  to  contain  interpolations. 
(See  Goode,  on  Eucharist  i.,  pp.  357 — 361 ;  ii.  664 — 660.)  (2,)  which 
of  these  two  classes  is  most  likely  to  contain  such  passages  as  may  be 
called  testing  passages,  or  passages  which  may  be  regarded  as  true 
tests  of  St.  Augustine's  doctrine.  (See  note  on  No.  3,  p.  154,  sqq.,  and 
especially  the  words  there  quoted  from  Archbishop  Longley.)  Surely 
to  such  passages  as  seem  to  speak  of  the  reception  of  the  res  Sacra- 
menti by  the  wicked,  it  is  but  fair  to  apply  St.  Augustine's  own  rule  of 
interpretation — that  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  body  is  called  Christ's 
bod}r,  because  sacraments  have  the  name  of  the  things  of  which  they 
are  sacraments.  (See  Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  pp.  104,  224,  225, 
281.  Pauley's  Works,  pp.  40,  41.  Hutchinson's  Works,  p.  56. 
Bradford's  Sermons,  pp.  87,  88,  533.  Sandys's  Sermons,  pp.  453 — 4 
notes.  Whitgift's  Works,  iii,  pp.  Ill,  112.  J.  Patrick  in  Gibson's 
Preservative,  vol  ix.,  p.  142,  etc.,  etc.  Goode  on  Eucharist,  I.,  pp. 
513—4,  516—7,  262—3,  359,  362,  364.) 

But  where  is  the  key  that  can  (without  forcible  straining)  be  so 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  other  class  of  passages,  as  to 
make  them  speak  of  any  real  reception  by  the  ungodly  ? 

There  is  also  a  further  consideration  not  without  its  weight  iu 
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not  really  St.  Augustine's  at  all :  *  still  the  doctrine  of 
our  Article  would  remain  untouched  and  unshaken  by  any 
such  discoveries. 

By  all  means,  let  the  question  of  St.  Augustine's  opinions- 
of  this  subject  be  argued  fairly,  and  sifted  thoroughly.  We 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  issue  in  its  relation  to 
the  Eucharistic  controversy,  in  that  branch  of  it  which  is 
concerned  with  the  views  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  If  it  can 
be  shewn,  let  it  be  shewn,  that  St.  Augustine  has  been 
altogether  misrepresented.  We  do  not  fear  the  result  of 
the  enquiry,  if  only  St.  Augustine  be  allowed  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  his  own  language. 

determining  St.  Augustine's  true  meaning  in  doubtful  passages.  I 
mean  his  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  that  the  body  in  which  Christ 
rose  must  be  in  one  place.  (See  Bradford's  Sermons,  pp.  90.  91,  and 
notes.  Pddley's  "Works,  pp.  170,  215,  216.  Cranmer  on  Lord's 
Supper,  pp.  140,  141.  Grindal's  Remains,  p.  53.  Hooper's  Early 
Writings,  pp.  192 — 194.  Jewel,  Apol.  and  Defence,  pp.  253,  254r 
257,  258,  259,  etc.  etc,  Bishop  Stillingfleet  in  Gibson's  Preservative, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  311,  sqq.,  and  J.  Patrick  in  vol.  ix.,  p.  169,  sqq.  Goode 
on  Eucharist  i.,  pp.  298—301,  309—312,  503. 

The  apx)lication  of  St.  Augustine's  teaching  on  this  matter  to  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharistic  presence,  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Quanto  minus  a  communione  Eucharistic  plurium  loconun  sub- 
stantialis  ilia  sub  pane  veri  corporis  Christi  prresentia  probari  aut 
constare  potest,  si  ne  phentasmaticum  quidem  illud  Manichsei,  quod 
Christo  tribuebat,  corpus,  simul  totum  in  sole,  et  lima,,  in  arboribus, 
et  herbis  esse  possit,  sed  alium  subinde  atque  alium  Christum  cor- 
poral! istaprresentia  esse,  fierique  oporteat?"  ( Consensus Orthodoxus, 
Edit.  1605,  p.  199.  See  also  Bishop  Bilson's  True  Difference, 
pp.  786—791.) 

*  Which  Dean  Goode  admits  to  be  the  case.  (See  On  Eucharist, 
ii.,p.  660.)  The  statement,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  substantially  St. 
Augustine's.    See  above,  pp.  676,  677. 
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But  as  regards  the  question  which  is  before  us — the 
interpretation  of  our  Article — it  is  plain  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  but  with  the 
doctrine  his  words  are  alleged  as  supporting,  or  illustrating. 

It  will  not  anyways  affect  the  sense  of  our  Article,  if  any 
theologian  of  the  English  Church  should  now  say,  "  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  St.  Augustine's 
views  stand  opposed  to  the  corporal  presence  and  the  oral 
manducation,  and  I  am  prepared  to  argue  the  matter ;  and 
I  think  I  can  make  it  appear  that  St.  Augustine  rather 
supports  than  opposes  such  a  view."  Even  supposing  for  a 
moment  such  a  theologian  to  enter  the  lists,  and  to  come 
out  of  the  controversy  victorious  in  the  estimation  of  all ; 
yet  the  sense  of  our  Article  would  be  untouched  by  the 
result.  To  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  Article,  it  must 
be  shown,  not  only  what  St.  Augustine's  views  are,  but  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  they  were  universally  felt, 
and  by  all  confessed,  to  be  clearly  and  unmistakeably  against 
what  we  contend  for  as  the  natural  meaning  of  our  Article. 
If  this  could  be  shown,  we  should  at  once  acknowledge  the 
serious  damage  it  would  inflict  on  our  arguments.  But,  so 
long  as  it  is  notorious,  that  the  claim  to  the  authority  of 
St.  Augustine  was  set  up  by  the  Reformed  as  declaring  for 
them  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Papists  and  Lutherans 
alike — so  long  as  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  claim, 
however  hotly  disputed  by  some,  was  (in  a  kindred  point  of 
the  controversy  *)  frankly  conceded  by  Luther  himself — so 

•  It  may  perhaps  be  considered  fairly  open  to  question,  whether 
Luther's  concession  of  Augustine  and  Fulgentius  was  to  be  under- 
stood in  relation  to  the  whole  matter  of  controversy  with  Zuingle  and 
(Ecolampadius,  or  only  to  the  particular  point  on  which  their  autho- 
rity was  then  being  pressed. 
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long  it  will  be  vain  to  aim  at  overthrowing  the  sense  of 
our  Article  by  new  investigations  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Augustine. 

To  look  at  the  matter  only  and  exclusively  from  an 
English  point  of  view,  it  must  be  clear — and,  indeed,  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  it  is  admitted  by  some  of  our  strongest 
opponents — that  what  is  essential  in  this  enquiry  is  not  what 
St.  Augustine  may  have  meant,  but  what  our  Reformers 
meant — "  not  what  St.  Augustine  taught,  but  in  what  sense 
the  framers  of  the  Article  have  adopted  [or  rather  moulded] 
his  words  as  expository  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England."  * 

So  that  in  order,  in  any  degree,  to  shake  our  arguments 
as  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  Article,  it  must  be  shown, 
not  only  (if  it  can  be  shown)  that  St.  Augustine's  teaching 
does  not  support  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  natural  sense 
of  the  Article,  but  that  our  English  Reformers  did  not  so 
understand  St.  Augustine's  teaching. 

Let  this  be  shewn,  and  we  will  admit  the  force  of  the 
argument. 

If,  however,  it  be  supposed  to  be  confined  to  that  one  point,  it  must 
be  noted  that  that  point  was  not  simply  Christ's  corporal  presence 
lulling  a  locality  in  heaven,  but  rather  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  His  being,  in  corporal  presence,  at  the  same  time  in  any  other 
place.  ["Zwinglius  ex  Fulgentio  legit,  quod  Christus  sit  in  uno  loco." 
Again:  "Augustinus  dicit,  in  uno  loco  esse  oportet."  Hospinian, 
Hist.  Sacrament ;  in  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  120  ;  Geneva,  1681.  See 
Goode  on  Eucharist,  i.,  pp.  301,  309,  311,  3U,  315.] 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  all  teaching  of 
re  vera  oral  reception,  and  therefore  all  real  reception  by  the  wicked, 
must  needs  also  be  excluded  from  St.  Augustine's  teaching,  and  his 
authority  on  these  points  be  included  in  Luther's  concession. 

*  Denison,  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  664. 
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But  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  have  attempted  to  shew. 
And  very  sure  I  am,  that  if  any  attempt  had  been  made,  it 
would  have  proved  a  void  and  fruitless  attempt  indeed. 

The  consensus  of  our  Reformers  in  denying  the  reception 
of  the  res  sacrament i  by  the  wicked  and  unbelievers,  is  most 
striking  and  most  significant.  We  may  surely  be  thankful 
for  the  conclusive  evidence  it  affords  of  the  determinate  and 
distinctive  character  of  our  English  Reformation,  under  the 
application  of  such  a  decisive  test  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistic  presence. 

But  if  this  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  writings  of  our 
Reformers,  not  less  striking  is  the  continual  recurrence  of 
an  appeal  to  St.  Augustine,*  and  an  appeal  for  this  very 
purpose  —  that  St.  Augustine  may  bear  witness  to  the 
doctrine  they  maintained — the  denial  of  the  wicked  partici- 
pating at  all,  or  receiving  and  eating  at  all — in  any  real 
sense — the  thing  signified  by  the  outward  sign  or  sacra- 
ment which  they  eat  to  their  condemnation. 

*  Not  unfrequently  to  the  sentences  of  Prosper  also.  And  this 
will  be  sufficient  answer  to  Dr.  Pusey's  argument,  from  the  fact  of 
Parker's  referring  to  Prosper  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh.  (See 
Beal  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  pp.  275 — 277.) 
See  Hutchinson,  Works,  p.  265  ;  Becon,  Catechism,  etc.,  p.  292 ; 
Becon,  Prayers,  etc.,  pp.  433-4  and  463  (see  Editor  s  note  16),  and 
464:  Grindal's  Remains,  p.  59. 

Hutchinson  says — "  Paul  speaketh  there  of  unworthy  receivers, 
which  do  not  eat  Christ's  body,  which  is  the  bread  of  life,  but  the 
only  figure  and  sacrament  thereof ;  and  they  do  eat  the  said  only 
sacrament  and  only  figure  to  their  judgment  and  condemnation,  as  I 
have  proved.  This  is  not  my  doctrine,  but  the  doctrine  of  Hierome, 
of  Ambrose,  of  St.  Austin,  of  Prosper,  and  of  Bede,  as  is  declared  in 
the  beginning  of  this  lesson.''  (Hutchinson's  Works,  p.  280.)  See 
also  Archbishop  Ussher,  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  61;  Goode  on  Eucharist, 
ii.,  pp.  663-4. 
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Of  the  many  examples  of  this,  one — instar  omnium — 
shall  be  set  down  here,  because  it  is  the  testimony  of 
Bishop*  Jewel,  who  not  only  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vocation (1562)  in  which  the  Article  was  framed,  but  had 
himself  to  do  with  finally  reviewing  and  publishing  the 
Article  we  are  considering. 

"  To  come  near  to  the  purpose,  St.  Augustine  saith : 
i  Outwardly  they  have  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  body ;  but 
the  thing  itself  (which  is  Christ's  body  represented  by  the 
Sacrament)  inwardly  in  their  hearts  they  have  not.  And, 
therefore,  they  eat  and  drink  their  own  judgment.'  Here 

*  "As  Bishop  Jewel  was  not  only  an  Episcopal  member  of  the 
Convocation  in  1571,  in  which  this  Article  was  added,  but  actually 
had  the  final  revision  of  the  Articles  before  publication  committed  to 
him,  his  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  of  primary 
importance ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  he  quotes  it  precisely 
as  it  stands  in  the  Article,  in  that  form  which,  it  is  contended, 
cannot  mean  what  we  attribute  to  it."  (Goode  on  Eucharist,  II., 
pp.  810,  811.)  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Jewel's  citation 
retains  the  word  "  spiritually "  which  the  Article,  so  significantly, 
rejects. 

He  (Jewel)  "  attended  that  Parliament,  and  the  Convocation  in 
which  the  Articles  were  again  revised;  and  it  was  determined, 
May  4,  that '  when  the  book  of  Articles  touching  doctrine  should  be 
fully  agreed  upon,  then  the  same  should  be  put  in  print  by  the  order 
and  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,'  (i.e.,  Jewel).  This  accordingly 
was  done ;  so  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  set  the  finishing, 
hand  to  our  present  Articles."  (Biographical  Memoir  of  Jewel,  in 
P.  S.  Edit.,  xx.    See  Strype's  Parker,  book  iv.,  chap.  5,  p.  319.) 

"  Thus  was  the  finishing  hand  put  by  Jewel  in  1571  to  the  Articles 
of  our  Faith,  which  were  first  promulgated  by  Cranmer  in  1553. 
During  this  period  they  had  been  carefully  revised  and  altered  (as  it 
has  been  shewn)  by  Parker ;  and  examined  and  confirmed  by  no  less 
than  five-and-twenty  Bishops,  a  body  of  divines  which  was  never 
equalled  at  any  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  Biblical  learning, 
Divine  knowledge,  and  practical  Godliness."  (Lamb's  Historical 
Account  of  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  p.  33.) 
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St.  Augustine  saith,  they  are  guilty,  not  because  they 
receive,  but  because  they  receive  not  the  body  of  Christ. 
Mark  well  these  words,  M.  Harding :  they  are  effectual. 
The  wicked,  by  St.  Augustine's  judgment,  are  guilty,  not 
because  they  receive,  but  because  they  receive  not  the  body 
of  Christ. 

Again  he  (t.  e.,  St.  Augustine)  saith :  '  "Whoso  abideth 
not  in  Christ,  nor  Christ  in  him,  out  of  doubt  he  eateth  not 
spiritually  His  flesh,  nor  drinketh  His  blood;  notwith- 
standing carnally  (that  is  to  say,  with  the  bodily  mouth) 
and  visibly  he  do  press  with  his  teeth  the  Sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  rather  eateth  and  drinketh 
(not  Christ's  very  body  and  blood,  but)  the  Sacrament  of  so 
great  a  thing,  unto  his  judgment.'  These  words,  M.  Harding, 
be  so  plain,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  ye  should  more  desire. 
They  are  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  for  that  they  despise 
the  price  wherewith  they  were  saved,  not  for  that  they 
receive  it  really  into  their  mouth."  (Defence  of  Apology, 
P.S.  Edit.,  pp.  894,  895.) 

Again :  "  You  may  not  negligently  pass  over  these  words, 
M.  Harding  :  St.  Augustine  saith  plainly  :  '  The  thing 
itself  that  is  represented  by  the  Sacrament  (that  is  to  say, 

THE  VERY  BODY  OF  CHRIST)  is  received  Of  ALL  MEN  TO  LIFE, 

and  of  no  man  to  destruction,  whosoever  shall  be  partaker 
of  it/  Hereof  you  must  needs  conclude  against  yourself, 
that  the  wicked  receive  not  the  body  of  Christ.' ' 
(Ibid.,  p.  895.) 

If  need  were,  many*  other  examples  might  be  adduced  of 
the  oft-recurring  use  which  our  Reformers  made  of  this 
testimony  of  St.  Augustine — to  the  doctrine  they  so  con- 
stantly maintained,  and  which,  with  a  fair  light  fairly 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 
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thrown  upon  it  from  their  writings,  it  is,  I  maintain,  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  doubt,  they  have  embodied  in  the 
words  and  language  (so  exactly  in  harmony  with  their  own 
words  and  language)  of  the  29th  Article,  which  has  for  its 
title,  "  Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ 
in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  which  has  for  its 
declaration  that  "  The  Wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a 
lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press 
with  their  teeth  (as  Saint  Augustine  saith)  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they 
partakers  of  Christ :  but  rather,  to  their  condemnation,  do 
eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 


Thus,  then,  I  have  completed  (however  imperfectly)  the 
work  which  I  set  before  me,  in  entering  upon  this  series  of 
Papers. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  very  well  come  into  my  subject  to 
consider  the  Thirty- first  Article,  in  reference  to  that  Sacri- 
ficial teaching  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  "Beal  Ob- 
jective "  Doctrine. 

But  that  portion  of  the  subject  is  wide  enough,  and 
important  enough,  to  demand  for  itself  a  separate  con- 
sideration. 

I  trust  it  may  be  undertaken  by  some  pen  more  com- 
petent and  better  furnished  for  such  a  task  than  my  own. 

I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  it  has  been  no  part  of  my 
desire  or  intention  to  exalt  any  particular  view  of  the  mode 
of  the  Eucharistic  Presence,  or  the  repudiation  of  any  other 
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view,  into  the  position  of  an  Article  of  the  Faith.*  I  have 
only  desired  to  shew — and  I  certainly  believe  that  I  have 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  give  room,  or  to  find  room  in 
the  Church  of  England,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Real  Objective 
Presence  (as  it  is  taught  by  those  who  hold  it  as  de  fide)  is  to  find 
room  for  the  teaching  of  that,  uliieh  to  be  true  to  itself,  must  be 
willing  to  allow  room  for  no  other  doctrine  to  be  either  taught  or 
held  on  the  subject,  which  must  seek  to  cast  out  what  has  been  the 
teaching  of  the  English  Reformed  Church  for  three  hundred  years, 
winch  must  not  only  brand  as  heretics  Cranmer  and  all  our  Re- 
formers, but  must  also  put  on  its  Index  the  writings  of  Hooker,*  and 
Morton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  of  our  great  English  Theologians 
generally,  which  must  seek  to  shut  the  mouth  of  every  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  who  desires  to  speak  as  our  Reformers  spake,  and  to 
teach  the  truth  as  our  Reformers  taught  it ;  nay,  more,  which  must 
desire,  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  to 
bar  the  admission  of  that  belief,  which  is  embodied  in  our  Articles, 
and  which  we  have  received  as  a  sacred  deposit  from  the  hands  of 
our  fathers,  and  (must  I  not  add  ? )  from  the  fires  of  our  Martyrs. 

To  say  this  is  to  accuse  our  opponents  of  no  want  of  charity.  It 
is  to  charge  them  with  no  desire  to  be  intolerant.  Their  principles 
require  this  of  them.  Professing  what  they  profess,  they  could  not 
do  otherwise  without  being  inconsistent  with  their  profession. 
Believing  as  they  believe,  it  would  be  a  want  of  real  charity  in  them 
to  do  otherwise. 

If  the  doctrine  comes  in,  it  must  (in  its  nature)  come  m  to  stamp 
out  (as  I  believe)  every  spark  of  that  light  of  Protestant  Truth  which 
our  dying  Reformers  trusted  would  never  again  be  put  out  in 
England. 

*  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  against  my  statement  concerning  Hooker  in 
No.  III.,  p.  142,  note,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  by  all  who  will  read 
carefully  Book  v.,  ch.  lxvii.,  pp.  348—362  (Edit.  Keble),  that  Hooker  certainly  rfoestake 
his  own  stand  among  that  third  class,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  termed  Sacramentaries,  and 
"whose  doctrinal  position  he  (so  firmly  and  ably,  and  yet  withal  so  calmly  and  temperately) 
defends. 

I  can  but  ask  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  question  this,  to  read  and  judge  for 
themselves. 
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shewn — that  the  Church  of  England  has  of  set  purpose 
rejected  from  her  teaching,  a  Doctrine  which  I  conceive  to 
tend  to  superstition  and  delusion,  and  that,  therefore,  she 
has  a  just  right  to  expect  her  Ministers  not  to  teach — much 
more  to  teach  as  de  fide — the  dogma  she  has  carefully 
eliminated  from  her  Service-Book,  and  deliberately  denied 
in  her  Articles. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  make  some  apology  for  a  very  long 
list  of  Errata,  as  well  as,  probably,  for  other  inaccuracies  or 
errors  which  may  have  escaped  detection.  Though  I  ask 
for  no  justification,  I  am  sure  I  may  ask  for  some  allowance 
to  be  made  for  these,  by  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
difficulties  attending  a  work  of  this  sort  in  the  midst  of  the 
constant  encroachments  on  the  limited  leisure  of  one 
actively  engaged  in  Parochial  duty. 

Let  me  conclude  by  asking  forgiveness  (in  all  sincerity) 
of  any  whom,  in  this  controversy,  I  may  unwittingly  have 
injured  or  offended — beseeching  for  myself  and  for  my 
opponents  pardoning  mercy  and  enlightening  grace,  of 
Him,  who  giveth  to  all  richly  and  upbraideth  not,  and 
through  Him  alone,  whose  Flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  whose 
Blood  is  drink  indeed. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  A,  p.  604. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  sense  our  English  Reformers  adopted  this 
word  "  effectual "  (efficacia)  as  applied  to  the  sacramental  signs,  it 
might  suffice  to  refer  to  the  quotations  made  in  the  fifth  Paper  of  this 
series  as  justifying  the  language  of  our  Homily,  (p.  2f>9,  sqq.)  But  it 
may  be  useful  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  important  and  interesting  letter  written  by  Peter  Martyr,  from 
Oxford  (where  he  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity)  June  14,  1552, 
between  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  setting  forth  of  the  42  Articles.  "  Things  re- 
main to  a  great  extent  as  they  were  before,  except  that  the  Book  or 
Order  of  Ecclesiastical  Rites  and  the  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments has  been  reformed,  for  all  things  have  been  removed  from  it 
which  could  nourish  superstition.  But  the  chief  reason,  that  pre- 
vented the  other  things  which  were  purposed  from  being  effected,  was 
the  matter  of  the  sacraments :  not  truly  as  far  as  regards  transub- 
stantiation,  or  the  real  presence  (so  to  speak),  either  in  the  bread  or 
in  the  wine :  since,  thanks  be  to  God,  concerning  these  things  there 
seems  to  be  now  no  controversy  as  it  regards  those  who  profess  the 
gospel ;  but,  whether  grace  is  conferred  by  virtue  of  the  sacraments, 
is  a  point  about  which  many  have  hesitated.  And  there  have  been 
some  who  have  altogether  affirmed  that  doctrine,  and  were  desirous 
that  a  decision  should  be  given  to  that  effect.  Concerning  which, 
because  others  clearly  saw  how  many  superstitions  that  sentence 
would  bring  with  it,  they  endeavoured  at  first  in  all  ways  to  show, 
that  nothing  more  is  to  be  granted  to  the  sacraments  than  to  the  ex- 
ternal word  of  God  :  for  by  both  these  kinds  of  word  is  signified  or 
shown  the  salvation  obtained  for  us  through  Christ,  of  which  as 
many  are  made  partakers  as  believe  these  words  and  signs,  not  in- 
deed by  the  power  of  the  words  or  sacraments,  but  by  the  efficacy  of 
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faith.  Moreover  it  was  added,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  sacra- 
ments should  be  worthily  received  unless  the  recipients  have  before- 
hand that  which  is  signified  by  them ;  for  without  faith  they  were 
alwa3's  taken  unworthily  :  but,  if  they  who  come  to  the  sacraments 
are  endued  with  faith,  they  have  already  tln-ough  faith  laid  hold 
upon  the  grace  which  is  proclaimed  to  us  in  the  sacraments;  the  after 
reception  and  use  of  which  is  the  seal  and  obsignation  of  the  promise 
already  received.  And,  as  the  external  words  of  God  avail  to  the 
awakening  and  arousing  faith,  often  torpid,  and  in  a  manner  laid 
asleep  in  us,  this  same  thing  also  the  sacraments  can  effect  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  use  is  not  of  little  benefit  to  con- 
firm our  minds,  otherwise  weak,  concerning  the  promises  and  grace 
of  God."  (P.  Martyr's  Letter  to  Biillinger,  June  14,  1552,  in  Brad- 
ford's Works.    P.  S.  Edit.,  ii.,  pp.  403-4.) 

In  tliis  letter  there  are  three  things  specially  deserving  of  attention. 

(1)  Martyr's  testimony  that  all  things  had  been  removed  from 
the  Prayer  Book  that  could  nourish  superstition. 

(2)  His  testimony  that  "  the  Heal  Presence  "  was,  at  that 
time,  out  of  the  controversy. 

(3)  That  as  to  the  matter  which  was  in  controversy  (whether  or 
not  sacraments  ought  to  be  said  to  confer  (/race)  those  who 
took  the  lowest  view,  spoke  of  what  "  the  sacraments  (facere 
possunt)  can  effect  "  (i.e.  in  other  words  spoke  of  them  as 
effectual  signs)  "by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit":  just  as 
oiu*  Article  says  "  whereby  He  (God)  doth  work  invisibly  in 
us  (in  nobis  operator.)"  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Article  the  Latin  words  "salutarem  effectmn  habent "  are 
rendered  in  the  English"  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  opera* 
tion."  "He  ^Christ]  "says  Cranmer  (from  whose  pen  the 
words  in  the  Article  probably  came)  "is  effectually  present  r 
and  effectually  uorketh,  not  in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  in 
the  godly  receivers  of  them,  to  whom  He  giveth  His  own 
flesh  spiritually  to  feed  up,  and  His  own  blood  to  quench 
their  great  inward  thirst."    (On  Lord's  Supper,  pp.  34,  35.) 

Hooker  says  "  We  take  not  Baptism  nor  the  Eucharist  for  bare 
resemblances  or  memorials  of  things  absent,  neither  for  naeed  signs 
and  testimonies  assuring  us  of  grace  received  before,  but  (as  they  are 
indeed  and  in  verity)  for  mean*  effectual  whereby  God  when  we 
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take  the  sacraments  delivereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  available 
unto  eternal  life,  which  grace  the  sacraments  represent  or  signify.'' 
(Vol.  ii..  Edit.  Keble,  p.  258.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  phrase  which  Martyr  objects  to 
"  conferre  gratiam,"  and  its  equivalents,  as  applied  to  the  sacra- 
ments, was  by  any  means  the  property  of  Lutherans.  (See  Hard- 
wick's  Reformation,  p.  240,  and  note  4,  and  on  Articles,  pp.  392,  94, 
95.)    The  expression  (or  something  similar)  is  used  by — 

(1)  Bishop  Hooper  (Later  Writings,  p.  45,  "such  signs  as  do 
exhibit  and  give  the  thing  that  they  signify  indeed.")  (See 
Hardwick's  Reformation,  p.  219,  note  5.) 

(2)  Bradford,  who  speaks  of  the  sacraments  as  "  signs  which  do 
.  .  .  confirm,  and  seal  up,  or  (as  a  man  may  say)  (jive  with 
their  signification."    (Sermons,  etc.,  p.  94.) 

(3)  Archbishop  Parker  (Heads  of  Religion,  1500,  in  Strype's 
Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  210,  Edit.  1725,  ''duo  Sacramenta  .  .  .  . 
quibus  confertur  Gratia  rite  sumentibus,  etiamsi  malus  sit 
Minister.")    (See  Hardwick's  Reformation,  p.  219,  note  5.) 

(4)  Dr.  Ward,  delegate  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  ("  Sacramenta 
ista.  qua?  signa  efficacia  appellat  articulus  noster  xxiv.,  con- 
ferre gratiam  dicimus,"  quoted  by  Hardwick  on  Articles,  p. 
392.) 

Dr.  Ward  supports  Ids  language  by  reference  to 

(5)  Hooker,  whose  teaching  may  well  be  said  to  justify  the 
appeal  (see  Dr.  Ward's  letters  in  Ussher's  Works,  Edit. 
Dublin.  1S47,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  506,  510,  referred  to  by  Hard- 
wick) ;  and 

((>)  Calvin  ("  non  objecto  inani  aut  vacuo  signo,  sed  efficaciam 
sui  illic  proferens,  qua  impleat  quod  promittet.  Et  sane 
rem  illic  signatam  offert  et  exhibet,"  etc.  Instit.,  lib.  iv., 
cap.  17,  sec.  10,  11.) 

(7)  Be/a,  (who  says  "  obsignari  non  potest  quod  non  habetur," 
quoted  by  Ward  in  Ussher's  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  511.) 

(H)  Ursinus  (saying  "  Sacramentum  est  opus  Dei  erga  nos,  in 
quo  dat  a  liquid  scilicet  signa  et  res  signatas,  et  in  quo  tes- 
tatur  et  se  nobis  offere  ac  dare  sua  beneficia."    Also  quoted 
by  Ward  as  above.) 
But  the  Heads  of  Doctrine  of  15(>0  do  not  carry  only  the  authority 
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of  Archbishop  Parker.  They  also  (according  to  Strype,  Annals,  vol. 
i.,  p.  213,  Edit.  1725)  had  the  sanction  of 

(9)  Bishop  Cox,  by  whose  pen  the  "  Interpretations  "  to  which 
they  belong  are  supposed  to  have  been  framed,  and 
(10)  "  The  Bishops  "  generally,  by  whom,  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Archbishop)  these  " Interpretations "  were  "drawn  up 
in  writing." 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  in  using  such  language,  our  English 
Reforming  Divines  are  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  sacra- 
ments contain  grace,  or  confer  or  give  grace  "  by  the  work  wrought,* 
as  they  say,  or  b}^  any  power  that  remaineth  in  the  outward  signs." 
(On  this  subject  see  especially  Becon,  Catechism,  pp.  218 — 220,  and 
Prayers,  etc.,  pp.  46(5 — 409)  Hooker  says,  "  for  the  use  we  have  His 

express  commandment,  for  the  effect  His  conditional  promise  

We  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  they  really  give  what  they  promise,  and 
are  what  they  signify."  (Edit.  Keble,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258.)  But  again  he 
says,  "  As  for  the  sacraments,  they  really  exhibit,  but  for  aught  we 
can  gather  out  of  that  which  is  written  of  them,  they  are  not  really 
nor  do  really  contain  in  themselves  that  grace  which  with  them  or  by 
them  it  pleaseth  God  to  bestow."    (Pages  352,  353.) 

Fulke  says — "  Our  wrangler  in  this  place  after  a  flat  lie  solemnly 
avouched  against  us,  of  that  we  say,  the  sacraments  give  no  grace 
ex  op  ere  operato,  '  of  the  work  wrought,'  he  frameth  a  spider's  web, 
first,  '  that  we  deprive  them  of  all  grace,  virtue,  and  efficacy ;  because 
we  do  not  include  grace,  virtue,  and  efficacy,  within  the  external 
elements,  or  the  ministry  of  man  about  them,  but  ascribe  the  same  to 

*  The  expression  "  ex  operc  operato  "  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  our 
Reformers  and  their  successors.  It  is  always  used  by  them  to  express  a  view  of  sacra- 
mental efficacy  which  they  rejected.  And  this  use  serves  to  mark  their  clear  sense  of 
the  difference  between  their  teaching  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this 
point.  It  docs  not  imply  any  ignorance  of  the  Romish  distinction  between  the  effect 
"  ex  opere  operato  "  and  that  "  ex  opere  operantis."  (Sec  e.g.  Jewel,  "  Harding,  Thess. 
etc.,"  pp.  750,  754,  755,  756.) 

That  the  difference  between  Romish  and  Reformed  doctrine  as  indicated  by  this  ex- 
pression is  real  (though  it  may  sometimes  have  been  exaggerated, — see  Pusey  "  Real 
Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  pp.  242 — 246;  and  Forbes — "  Questiones 
Modestae,"  torn,  ii.,  p.  611.  Edit.  A.  C.  L.)  can  hardly  admit  of  question.  (See  Sarpi's 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  pp.  221,  222,  223,  232,  246,  247.  Bishop  Harold  Browne 
on  Articles,  pp.  593,  600—602.  Edit.  1868.  Rogers  on  Articles,  pp.  247,  248.  P.  S.  Edit. 
Chamier,  Panstrat.,  Cathol.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  25—28,  especially  p.  26  a,  1627  ;  and  Willet's 
Synopsis  Papismi,  vol.  v.,  p.  36.) 
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tlie  mighty  work  of  God  s  Spirit  in  His  chosen  children,  which 
worketh  all  His  gifts  in  all  men  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
His  own  will."    (Defence  of  Translations,  p.  450.) 

Hooper  says  u  that  the  sacraments  are  not  of  any  force  by  virtue 
or  strength  of  any  outward  work  of  the  same  (which  of  superstition 
is  called  opus  operation),  but  only  by  the  virtue  and  means  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  doers  and  receivers  by 
faith."  (Later  Writings,  p.  125.  See  especially  Rogers  on  Articles, 
pp.  247—250,  808.) 

Ridley  says — u  True  it  is,  every  sacrament  hath  grace  annexed 
unto  it  instrumentally.  But  there  is  divers  understanding  of  this 
word  '  habet,'  '  hath  :'  for  the  sacrament  hath  not  grace  included  in 
it.'"  And  again,  in  reply  to  Watson's  "  Every  sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament  yiveth  grace,"  Ridley  replies — "  This  sacrament  hath  a 
promise  ofgraee,  made  to  those  that  receive  it  worthily,  because  grace 
is  given  by  it,  as  by  an  instrument ;  not  that  Christ  hath  transfused 
grace  into  the  bread  and  wine."  (Works,  p.  240,  241.  See  Jewell — 
**  Harding,  Thess.,"  etc.,  p.  781 ;  and  Bullinger,  Decad.  v.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  305,  sqq.) 

The  following  is  from  a  divine  whom  Archdeacon  Hardwick  regards 
as  "  a  zealous  fellow-worker  "  with  Parker.  (See  Hardwick's  Refor- 
mation, p.  247.)    He  11  took  an  active  part  in  the  Synod  of  1503." 

"  Some  will  demand  whether  the  grace  of  God  be  contained  and 
shut  up  in  the  sacraments,  and  so  derived  into  them  which  receive 
them ?  Responsio. — The  school  divines,  monks,  Mars,  and  other  of 
that  sort,  do  judge  the  very  virtue  of  God,  yez .  and  God  Himself,  to 
"be  contained  in  the  sacraments.  Whereupon  riseth  this  frivolous 
and  vain  question,  that  is,  What  the  mouse  doth  eat,  when  she  doth 

gnaw  the  sacrament  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  teach  in  every 

place,  that  the  mind  of  man  and  no  element  is  the  house  of  God's 
grace.  Solomon  doth  say  ....  If  the  heaven  of  heavens  do  not 
containe  thee,  how  much  less  this  house  !  "  (Bishop  Alley's  Ylru^o- 
fiovaeiov,  Poor  Man's  Library,  torn,  i.,  p.  177  a  ;  Edit.  Day,  1505.) 

The  following  is  from  the  learned  Dr.  Andrew  Willet : — "  The 
Papists.  The  sacraments  give  grace  '  ex  opere  operato,'  by  the  work 
wrought;  that  is,  by  force  and  efficacy  of  the  work  and  word  done  and 

said  in  the  sacrament  The  Protestants.  The  sacraments  have 

no  power  to  give  or  confer  grace  to  the  receiver:  ....  of  themselves 
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they  have  no  operation,  but  as  tlie  Spirit  of  God  worketh  by  them. 
Neither  do  we  sa}\  that  the  sacraments  are  bare  and  naked  signs  of 
spiritual  graces  :  but  they  do  verily  exhibit  and  represent  Christ  to 

as  many  as  by  faith  are  able  and  meet  to  apprehend  Him  

Faith  is  not  as  the  dryness  of  the  wood  to  the  sacraments  as  the  fire, 
but  rather  as  the  kindling  of  the  fire  which  inflameth  the  wood:  so 
faith  giveth  life  to  the  sacraments,  whereby  itself  is  inflamed  and 
more  increased."    (Synopsis  Papismi,  Edit.  1852,  vol.  v.,  pp.  36.38.) 

Bishop  Lake  says — "  Though  sacraments  be  ceremonies,  yet  are 
they  ceremonies  of  efficacy.  Were  they  only  of  significance,  the 
Church  might  have  some  power  to  ordain  them;  but  being  of  efficacy, 
their  ordination  belongeth  onely  to  God  :  because  the  efficacy  floweth 
from  his  Spirit,  and  of  his  Spirit  none  can  dispose  but  himself." 
(Bishop  Lake's  Sermons.  "  De  Tempore,"  p.  163  ;  Edit.  1629.) 

Ambrose  Fisher  says — "  Though  sacraments  do  not  actively,  physic- 
ally, and  by  infusion  confer  grace,  yet  none  but  public  enemies  to  all 
sacraments  will  deny  that  they  bring  grace  passively,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  concurrent  Spirit  of  God."'  (Defence  of  the  Liturgy, 
p.  115  ;  London,  1630.) 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  Melancthon  expressed  himself  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  thus. — "Ut  in  ipsa  actione  Spiritus  Sanctu* 
adest  baptismo  et  est  efficax  in  baptisato;  sic  cum  sumitur  coena, 
adest  Christus  ut  sit  efficax.  Nec  adest  propter  panem,  sed  propter 
sinnentem."  (Quoted  in  Hardwick's  Reformation,  pp.  63,  64,  note ; 
Edit,  second.) 

Let  it  be  noted  also,  that  that  Luther  himself  at  one  *  time  taught 
that  "  sacramenta  nova?  legis  sunt  efficacia  signa  gratiae,  si  credas', 
ft  now  amplius  ;"  and  that  these  words  are  quoted  with  approval  in 
the  "Consensus  Orthodoxus  "  of  Gualter  (p.  124,  Edit.  1605).  which 
adds — "Recte  his  et  aliis  locis  Lutherus  sacramenta  definit  esse 
visibilia  signa,  seu  pignora  promissre  in  verbo  gratiae,  quibus  in  fide 
his  utentibus  coxfehtur  et  ohsignatur.  Qua  Lutheri  definitione 
corporalis  rouESEXTLX.  f  non  magis  contlneri,  et  vel  ad  signum  novi 

*  Buccr  says — "  Jam  et  Lutherus  primus  omnium,  hoc  quidcm  scculo,  impujmavit 
scntcntiam  illam  seholfie  ;  sacramenta  ex  sc  conferee  gratiam,  sine  bono  motu  cordis, 
absque  fide.  Itaque  et  in  hac  qusestione  oppugnavit  ZuingLms  quod  Lutherus  non 
affirmavit."    {Retract  at  to  in  Scripta  AiujUcana,  Basil,  1577,  p.  644.) 

t  Compare  the  following  from  Melancthon  :—"  Adest  films  Dei  in  ministerio  Evan- 
gelii,  et  ibi  certo  est  efficax  in  credentibus.   Ac  adest  non  propter  panem,  sed  propter 
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testament i,  quod  credentihus  gratiam  promittit,  vel  acl  ipsam  pro- 
missam  gratiam  referri  potest,  quam  in  Augustini  definitione  possit." 
The  "Consensus  Orthodoxus"  approves  also  of  the  teaching  "Sacra- 
menta  esse  talia  signa,  a  Deo  instituta,  ut  iis  legitime  utenti  detur  et 
confebatur  gratia,  quasi  ex  pactione  divina,  qua  se  ad  gratise  colla- 
tionem  hac  sacramentorum  institutione  adstrinxit."  *    (Ibid,  p.  125.) 

Moreover  GEcolampadius  expressly  calls  the  Eucharistic  elements 
a  ••  signum  effioax"  Ho  says,  "Non  dicimus  panem  hunc  nudum 
quidem  signum  in  ccena,  sed  effieax  quodamniodo,  operante  Spiritu 
saneto." 

And  these  words  of  CEcolampadius  are  quoted  with  high  approval 
(1)  hy  Bullinger,  in  his  Commentary,  (p.  209,  Zurich,  1539)  on 
1  Cor.  xi.  (2)  hy  Ii.  Gualter,  in  the  ••Consensus  Orthodoxus." 
(Prsef.  Apol.  under  "Non  sumus  Sacramentarii.") 

It  may  he  added,  that  Beza  speaks  not  seldom  of  the  "  efficacia 
sacramentorum,"  or  uses  equivalent  language.  See  e.  <j.,  his  Tractat. 

hominem  Sod  banc  vcram  et  simpliccm  doctrinam  de  fructu,  nominant  quidam 

cothurnos  :  et  postulant  dici,  an  sit  corpus  in  pane,  aut  speciebus  panis.  Quasi  vcro 
Sacr amentum  propter  panem,  et  illam  Papistieam  adorationem  institutuni  sit.  Postea 
flngunt,  quomodo  includant  pani :  alii  conversionem,  alii  transubstantionem,  alii  TJbi- 
quitatem  excogitarunt.  IIa>c  portentosa  omnia  ignota  sunt  eruditffi  velustati."  (Melanc- 
thon's  "Judicium  de  Controversy  (Vine  Domini,"  1559,  in  Works  of  Ursinus,  vol.  ii. , 
p.  1429  ;  Edit.  Reuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.) 

*  Compare  the  following-  from  the  Confession  of  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  1C31. 
"  Credimus  Evangelica  Sacramenta  ....  esse  duo  constare  verbo  et  elemento,  esseque 
signacula  promissionumDei,  et  conferre  gratiam  non  dubitamus :  ut  autcm  sacramentum 
sit  integrum,  opus  esse  ut  concurrat  res  terrena,  et  actio  externa,  cum  usu  rei  terrene  a 
Christo  Domino  instituto,  atque  cum  vera  fide  conjuncto,  qmafidei  defect  us  prtejuddcat 
integritati  Sacramenti."  (In  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confessionum,  Part  ii.,  p.  59;  Edit. 
Geneva,  1654.) 

[Notk. — This  is  from  the  Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar,  whose  history  is  probably  well 
known  to  many  of  my  readers.  His  Confession  has  since  been  rejected  and  condemned 
by  the  Greek  Church,  and  a  very  different  doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments  in  general, 
And  the  Eucharist  in  particular,  distinctly  enunciated.  See  Kimmel's  "Monumenta 
Fidei  Ecclcsise  Orientalis,"  Jena,  1850,  pp.  457 — 463,  451,  also  126  ;  and  Prolegomena, 
p.  xxi.  sqq.  Sec  also  Koecher,  Bibliotheca  Theologiie  Symbolic*1  et  Catechetical  etc., 
pp.  58 — 60,  1751.  Some  account  of  Cyril's  history,  and  of  the  repudiation  of  his  doctrine 
will  be  found  in  "The  Christian  Observer,"  April,  1870.  See  also  Homeck,  "The 
Crucified  Jesus,"  pp.  145,  146;  London,  1727. 

In  1721  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church,  reasserting  Tran substantiation,  pro- 
nounced the  Eucharistic  doctrine  of  the  non-jurors  to  be  blasphemous.  See  Lathbury's 
History  of  the  Xon-Jurors,  p.  325.] 
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Theol.  (Geneva,  1582.)  Vol.  i.,  p.  24,  under  xxxi.,  "Deftnitio  Sacra- 
mcnti,"  and  the  words  quoted  with  approval  from  St.  Augustin  under 
xxxii.  ("majoris  efficacia,"  etc.)  ;  and  p.  25  under  xxxiii. ;  and  p.  30 
under  1. ;  also  p.  207,  under  2,  "  Unde  efficacia  ilia  Sacramentorum 
and  p.  216,  "  Symbol) i  vera  et  effica cue  plena." 

Eodolph  Gualter  will  be  found  in  his  Commentary  also  attributing, 
to  the  Sacraments  "  efficav'ue  ilia  propter  Christi  institutfcmem."  (In 
Acta  Apost.  Homil.,  Zurich,  1577,  vol.  i.,  p.  8.) 

Nay,  Peter  Martyr  himself  earnestly  maintains  the  "  efficacia  sacra- 
menti,"  contending  that  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Eucharist 
are  made  to  be  "  sign  a  efficacia,"  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  his  "Tractatio  de  Sacramento  Eucharistiae,  habita 
Oxonii."  Speaking  of  the  Zuinglians,  he  says,  "Deinde  non 
adjecerunt  semper  ei  efficaciam  qua?  illi  debetur.  Non  enim  efficiuntur 
ista  vulgaria  signa,  sed  quad  potenter  atque  efficaciter  animuni 
permoveant."  And  the  margin  here  has  "  De  efficacia  sacramenti." 
(Loci  Communes,  vol.  i.,  p.  1627.  Basle,  1580.)  And  a  little  further 
on  he  says,  "  Non  itaque  auferenda  est  haec  mutatio  a  pane  et  viuov 
qua  reddantur  signa  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  efficacia,  id  estr 
quibus  potenter  et  non  vulgariter  Spiritus  Domini  in  nos  agat,  mode* 
fide  et  pietate  simus  prsediti."  (Page  1027.) 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  "  Sacramentormn  effecta."  (Page  1503.) 

Moreover,  not  only  does  the  former  confession  of  Helvetia  contain 
an  article  (No.  20,)  "  Of  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,"  but 
the  latter  confession  of  Helvetia  (1506)  expresses  distinctly  its 
disapproval  of  those  who  regard  the  sacraments  as  not  effectual 
signs  (''signa  efficacia,")  thus,  "Neque  probamus  eormn  quoque 
doctrinam,  qui  de  sacranientis  perinde  loquuntur,  ut  signis  commu- 
nibus,  non  sanctincatis  aut  efficacibus.',  (Sylloge  Confessionum,  p.  70. 
Oxford,  1827.) 

Calvin's  Catechism  teaches  "Vim  efficaciamque  Sacramenti  .  .  . 
totam  a  Spiritu  Dei  manare."  (In  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  25,  Amsterdam, 
1667).  And  in  his  "Expositio"  of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus,  Calvin 
says  "  Quseritur,  quaBnam  Sacramentorimi  efficacia  sit."  (Ibid,  p.  654.) 
And  in  his  "  Secnnda  Defensio  "  against  Westphal,  he  says,  "  De 
legitimo  Sacramentorum  usa,  dignitate  et  efficacia  reverenter  me 
scripsisse,  ne  ipse  quidem  negat."  (Ibid,  p.  659.) 

Calvin  also  in  his  work,  "  De  vera  participatione,  etc.,"  1561, 
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declares,  "  Ea  parte  ipsius  Dei  non  proponi  vacua  signa,  sed  veritatem 
et  efficaciam  simul  conjunctam  esse."  (See  Hospiiiian,  vol.  iv., 
p.  477.) 

Again,  Calvin  denies  that  unbelievers,  "  duni  respuunt  quod  datur'' 
do  "  quicquam  ex  Sacramenti  efficacia  detraliere."  (Page  479.) 

Moreover,  even  GEcolanipadius  declared,  "  Aversamur  tanquam 
sanctae  Ecclesia?  Christi,  liostes  ....  qui  ....  aut  nudum  absque 
efficadbus  promissionibus  symbolum  ac  ludum  arbitrautur."  (See  his 
letter  to  Bucer  in  Hospiiiian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  1530,  in 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  187.    Geneva,  1581.) 

Hospiiiian  says,  speaking  of  the  reformed,  "  ut  vera  et  efficacia 
Sacramenta  in  Coena  ex  Domini  instituto  considerant."  (Concordia 
Discors.    In  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  49a.) 

Chamier  says,  "  Diximus  utrinque  concedi  Sacramenta  in  signis, 

non  illis  vulgaribus  Sed  efficacibus.    Et  efficaciam  banc  in  eo 

esse,  ut  gratia  spiiitualis,  quam  significari  nemo  negat,  etiam  reapse 

exhibeatur  Sed  hoc  cujusmodi  sit  efficacise  genus,  longa  con- 

tentio  est."   (Panstratire  Catholicae  torn,  iv.,  p.  25rt,  1027.    See  also 

p.  m 

Rogers  says  (On  Articles,  p.  247,  P.S.  Edit.),  "Infinitely  doth 
God  declare  His  unspeakable  and  incomprehensible  good  will  to 
manward,  yet  in  these  days  by  none  outward  things  more  notably  and 
effectually  than  by  the  sacraments.  .  .  .  This  truth  do  the  purer 
churches  of  these  days  everywhere  acknowledge." 

It  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  notice  that  while  the  sentence 
in  our  Article  is  evidently  framed  from  the  Augustan  Confession, 
Article  xiii.,  the  word  "efficacia  "'  does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding 
sentence  of  the  Lutheran  formulary,  which  reads  thus: — '•Sacra- 
menta instituta  esse,  non  modo  ut  sint  notae  professionis  inter  ho- 
mines, set  multo  magis,  ut  sint  signa  et  testimonia  voluntatis  Dei 
erga  nos."    (See  Sylloge  Confessionum,  pp.  127  and  173.) 

The  word  "efficacia,"  as  applied  to  the  sacraments,  does,  however, 
occur  in  Article  viii.,  an  article  which  was  thoroughly  approved,  (as 
was  the  other  teaching  concerning  the  sacraments  in  general,)  by  the 
Reformed.  (See  Hospiiiian  as  quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  984,  985.  The  different  wording  of  the  German  and  Latin  of  this 
article  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  Pusey's  "Real  Presence  the 
Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  pp.  39,  40.) 
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It  is  also  found  in  the  ninth  of  the  xiii.  Articles,  which  appear  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Lutheran  and  English  divines  in 
1538.  (See  Hardwick,  on  Articles,  pp.  61  and  208.) 

This  Article  condemns  the  teaching  that  sacraments  confer  grace. 
"  Ex  opere  operate"  And,  as  regard  adults,  may  be  said  to  expand 
the  early  dictum  of  Luther,  that  sacraments  are  "  efficacia  signa," — 
"  si  Credas,  et  non  amplius." 


Note  B,  p.  614. 

"If  it  had  been  intended  that  Article  XXIX.  should  merely 
express  the  truth  that  wicked  men  do  not  in  the  Sacrament  partake 
of  Christ  to  the  benefit  of  their  souls,  the  framers  of  that  Article 
would  surely  have  simply  inserted  the  actual  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
wliich  run  thus  (the  words  between  brackets  are  supposed  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  to  have  been  interpolated) : — '  By  this,  he  who 
abides  not  in  Christ,  nor  Christ  in  him,  without  doubt  eats  not 
[spiritually]  His  Flesh  nor  drinks  His  Blood  [though  he  carnally 
and  visibly  press  with  his  teeth  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
Blood],  but  rather,  he  eats  and  chinks  to  his  condemnation,  the 
Sacrament  of  so  great  a  tiling.'  The  framers  of  the  Article,  it  will 
be  observed,  left  out  this  word  'spiritually'  in  the  title,  and  in  the 
Article  itself  added  the  words  '  in  nowise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,' 
and  explained  the  word  '  sacrament,'  in  the  last  clause,  to  mean  simply 
'  sign,'  as  though  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  misconception.  See  Harold 
Browne  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  727."  (Principles  at  Stake, 
p.  145.) 

Mr.  Grueber  takes  notice  of  this,  saying,  "  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
might  have  been  cited  either  as  saying  of  the  wicked  '  nec  manducant 
Carnem  ejus,'  or  according  to  the  Benedictine  edition,  '  nec  spirita- 
liter  manducant  Carnem  ejus.'  Now  the  expression  '  nec  mandu- 
cant,' without  qualification,  or  reference  to  other  Formularies,  might 
have  been  construed  as  denying  that  the  wicked  do  eat  the  '  Thing 
signified'  in  the  Sacrament  is  plain,  though  indeed  it  would  not  have 
denied  that  they  '  receive  '  it ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  expres- 
sion '  nec  manducant  spiritaliter  '  neither  did  nor  could  deny  it,  but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  is  affirmative  of  it.    Indeed  it  is  remarkable 
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that  the  entire  passage  of  St.  Augustine  cited  with  '  spiritaliter ' 
appears  in  the  Roman  Office,  '  In  Festo  Corporis  Christi.' "  (Reply 
to  Dr.  Heurtley,  pp.  -'59,  40.)  The  argument  which  Mr.  Grueber 
would  huild  on  this  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  words  "  in  no- 
wise are  partakers  of  Christ"  "nulla  tamen  modo  Christ/  participes 
effieiuntur]  expresses  much  less  than  "  nec  manducant."  Indeed,  it 
would  appear,  I  think  that  in  Mr.  Grueber's  opinion,  if  the  Article 
had  said  that  "  the  wicked  do  not  receive  Christ's  body,"  the  Ileal 
Objective  Presence  would  have  been  excluded  ;  but  that  the  declara- 
tions that  they  "do  not  eat  Christ's  body,''  and  "  are  in  nowise  par- 
takers of  Christ,"  are  intended  not  to  exclude  it,  but  to  make  room 
for  it.    Can  anything,  I  would  ask,  be  found  in  the  writings  of 

THE  TIME,  AND  IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF  OUR  REFORMERS,  TO  WARRANT  SUCH 
A  DISTINCTION  ? 

I  am  aware  indeed,  that  it  may  be  pleaded  that  Herbert  Thorndike 
has  spoken  of  "  the  dead  faith  of  them  that  receive  it  to  their  con- 
demnation in  the.  Sacrament,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  eat  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  (winch  is  only  the  act  of  living  faith)."  (See 
Thorndike's  Works,  Anglo  Cath.  Library,  vol.  iv.,  part  i..  p.  38.) 

But,  in  answer.  I  observe, 

I.  That,  though  Thorndike's  views  are  confessedly  very  peculiar 
and  exceptional  (see  Abp.  Wake  in  Gibson's  Preservative,  vol.  x. 
pp.  74,  75),  yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  his  views  (truly  under- 
stood) are  very  far  indeed  from  lending  any  support  to  the  "  Real 
Objective  Presence,"  and  in  particular,  that  when  he  speaks  of  "  dead 
faith  receiving  it,"  he  does  not  mean  receiving  the  real  body  of 
Christ,  but  that  sacramental  body,  which  he  culls  Christ's  body, 
because  of  an  objective  presence  (independent  of  faith)  not  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  tendering  Christ's  body  to  the 
receiver.  That  this  is  his  true  sense  is  evident  not  only  (1)  from  his 
own  explanations,  but  (2)  from  his  clear  teaching  concerning  the 
real  body  of  Christ,  which  (with  our  Reformers)  he  held  (a)  to  be 
circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  a  true  body,  and  (b)  to  be  therefore 
restrained  from  any  such  real  presence  as  was  required  by  the 
Romish  Transubstantiation  or  the  Lutheran  Consubstantiation.  The 
reader  who  may  desire  evidence  on  this  point,  will  be  fully  satisfied 
(I  believe)  by  what  Dean  Goode  has  adduced  on  this  point.  (On 
Eucharist,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  904—908.) 
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But, 

II.  I  must  observe  also,  that  the  date  of  Thomdike's  writings 
is  far  beyond  the  limits  specified.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
theological  language  of  our  articles,  and  the  theological  language  of 
the  Reformation.  And  it  is  of  the  Reformation  period,  that  I  ask 
the  question : — Can  anything  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 

TIME,  AND  IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  REFORMERS,  TO  WARRANT 
SUCH  A  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  EATING  AND  RECEIVING  ? 

And  further,  this  question  is  asked  concerning  the  language  of 
English  Theology,  and  the  writings  of  English  Reforming  divines. 
It  is  quite  true  that  such  a  distinction  comes  into  the  subtilties  with 
which  Bucer  found  himself  constrained  to  defend  the  language  which 
he  had  used  and  maintained  in  Iris  earnest  desire  to  effect  a  concord 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  ( See  below,  p.  7 13,  sqq.)  His  t 
words  are  "  Qui  credunt,  nec  tarn  en  recte  dejudicant  hunc  cibum  (ut 
Coiinthii  quidam  ab  Apostolo  culpantur)  ut  hos  non  possini  negare, 
Christum  fide,  quam  habent,  in  Ccena  perdpere  :  Ita  non  dixerim  eos 
Christum  manducare,  postquam  fidem  non  rite  hie  exercent  suani, 
religiosa  tantorum  mysteriomm  dijudicatione,  quae  est  spiritualis 
cibi  hujus  manducatio."  (See  "Consensus  Orthodoxus,"  p.  321; 
Zurich,  1605.  )  It  is  to  be  well  observed,  however,  that  in  using 
such  language  Bucer  carefully  distinguishes  the  indigni  from  the 
impii,  and  that  what  is  said  here  is  said  of  the  indigni  in  Bucer's 
classification,  not  of  the  impii  of  our  article.  "  Ne  tamen,"  he  says, 
"  aliquid  concederemus,  unde  occasionem  quispiam  posset  ampere 
statuendi  vel  dicendi,  corpus  Domini  cmn  pane  ita  luiiri,  ut  quisqms 
panem  manducet,  idem  etiam  corpus  domhri  manducet,  sive  credat, 
sive  non  credat,  sive  etiam  Turca  sit  vel  Etlinicus.  aut  alius  hujus 
actionis  perversor,  et  Domini  irrisor  :  Ideo  non  permisimus  in 
articulo  poni  incredulos,  vel  impios,  sed  indignos,  eosque  tales,  de 
quibus  Apostolus  Paulus  scribit,  quod  in  Ecclesia  adliuc  tolerari 
debeant.''  (Ibid,  p.  385.) 

I  do  not  say  that  Bucer's  distinctions  may  not  have  found  some 
place  in  Geste's  mind,  for  he  appears  to  me  (see  below,  Note  E)  to 
give  some  indications  of  having  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
his  teaching.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen  any  evidence  of 
any  such  distinction  finding  a  place  in  the  writings  of  our  English 
Reformers.    Nor  do  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
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afford  any  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  any  such  distinction  finding 
a  place  in  onr  Article. 

In  Bradford's  case*  we  see  the  synonymous  use  of  "  to  eat "  and 
"to  receive."  (See  Ins  Works,  Sermons,  etc..  P.S.  Edit. ;  pp.  91,  456, 
489,  490,  511.  54-2,  585.)  And  compare  Philpot's  Examinations, 
where  (p.  183)  the  Romanist  Chedsey  says,  "  I  will  prove  that  the 
evil  and  wicked  men  eat  the  body  of  Christ,'-  in  support  of  his 
assertion  that  "  evil  men  receive  Christ."  See  also  Cramner  "  On 
Lord's  Supper,  where  (pp.  201,  214,  217.  219.  222,  225)  Gardiner 
speaks  of  "  receiving"  and  "  eating"  without  any  distinction. 

Cramner  knows  no  distinction  between  "eating"  and  "receiving." 
(See  e.g.  On  Lord's  Supper,"  pp.  203,  204„207,  and  especially  218.) 
Neither  does  Latimer  (see  Sermons,  pp.  458,  459) ;  nor  Ridley  (see 
Works,  pp.  24^,  199,  12) ;  nor  Hutchinson  (Works,  pp.  202,  203) ;  nor 
Redmayne  (see  above,  pp.  027,  828);  nor  Rogers  (see  above, pp.023, 024.) 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  in  the  conference  with  Campion  the  Jesuit 
(1581),  Falke  proves  "He  is  not  received  of  the  wicked"  from  Augus- 
tine's words — "Nec  dicendi  sunt  manducare  corpus"  of  which  words 
Campion  says,  "His  meaning  is,  They  receive  not  the  grace  of  Clnist 
effectually  to  salvation  "  ;  and  Fulke  answers.  "  His  words  are,  They 
receive  not  the  body,  etc."  Again,  after  Fulke  had  said,  "  He  saith 
expressly  they  eat  not  the  body,  etc.,"  Campion  declares  "  They 
receive  Christ,  but  not  worthily."  Again,  a  little  further  on,  Cam- 
pion says.  "  They  eat  Christ  sacramentally."  Fulke  answers,  "Yea, 
but  not  in  deed,  as  St.  Augustine  saith."  Then  Campion  replies,  "  They 
receive  the  same  Christ,  but  not  the  same  comfort."  Which  again  is- 
expressed,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  thus,  "The  wicked  eat  the 
same  bod}',  but  not  to  the  same  effect."  (See  "  True  Report  of  the  Dis- 
putation, etc,"  Third  days  Conference  ;  Argument  9 ;  London,  1583.) 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Geste  speaks  of  the  title  of  the  Article  he 
deprecates,  as  containing  the  words,  "do  not  receive,"*  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  the  supposition  that  a  change  from  "  receive  " 
to  "eat"  was  made  by  the  Convocation,  as  if  declining  to  say  "the 
wicked  do  not  receive,"  but  desiring  to  say  "  they  do  not  eat  "  in  the 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  another  of  Geste's  quotations  is  not  verbally  accurate. 
Geste 'writes — "It  is  further  saicd  after  a  spiritual!  and  heavenly  maner  onely."  The 
words  of  the  Article  in  the  English  version  of  1563  were  (as  indeed  Geste  had  previously 
cited  them)  "after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual!  maner  onely." 
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sense  of  "fruitfully  receive,"  (see  Perry,  on  '"Declaration  con- 
cerning Kneeling,"  p.  207),  for  Geste  professes  to  be  citing  (as 
I  understand  him)  from  the  draft  of  the  Articles  as  signed  by  the 
Bishops  in  1502. 

Let  Geste's  words  be  well  marked.  He  speaks  of  "  the  first  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Articles."  It  is  a  copy  which  had  been  subscribed  by 
"  the  most  part  of  the  bishops. "  It  it  a  copy  which  has  an  article 
which  "is  not  in  the  printed  books,  either  in  Latin  or  English." 
Is  there  any  reasonable  room  for  question  that  Geste  is  referring  to 
the  Articles  of  1562,  which  after  being  signed  by  most  of  the  bishops, 
(though  not,  as  would  appear,  by  Geste  and  Chene}r),  had  this  article 
struck  out  before  being  printed  ?  [In  the  copy  of  Articles  in  the 
Record  Office,  State  Papers,  Elizabeth,  Domestic  vol.  xxvii  40, 
there  is  a  note  written  in  the  margin  of  the  Article.  "  This  is 
the  original,  but  not  printed^']  This  article  then  (1502)  had  not  been 
authorized  by  the  queen.  Geste  is  alarmed  now  at  Parker's  purpose 
to  present  to  the  queen  "the  first  copy"  with  this  article.  In  his 
alarm  he  writes  to  Cecil,  lest  now  it  should,  through  Parker's  "pur- 
pose," be  "confirmed  and  authorized  by  the  queen's  grace." 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  when  the  articles  were  published 
in  1571  (with  the  29th  article)  they  were  published  (as  they  have 
been  since)  not  as  "Articles  agreed  upon  in  1571,"  but  as  "Articles 
whereupon  it  was  agreed  .  .  .  in  the  Convocation  holden  at  London, 
in.the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1502."  Now,  if  this  was  the  design 
(simply  to  enforce  the  articles  of  1502  in  their  entirety,  as  they  had 
■come  from  the  Convocation),  how  very  unlikely  it  is  that  Parker 
should  have  been  framing  for  insertion  anything  like  a  new  article, 
instead  of  the  one  already  standing  in  the  "  first  copy,"  to  which 
"the  most  part  of  the  bishops"  had  already  subscribed!  Besides 
which,  would  not  Mr.  Grueber's  theory  require  him  to  suppose  that 
Parker  (who  in  his  view  was  very  favourable  to  the  Lutherans) 
prepared  for  the  Convocation  a  draft  of  the  articles,  in  which  the 
29th  was,  not  only  so  worded  as  purposely  to  exclude  Lutheran 
views,  but  altered  for  that  eery  purpose  from  the  article  already 
signed  in  1502;  and  then,  in  Convocation  was  compelled  to  alter  it, 
so  as  to  admit  Lutheran  views,  and  that  by  those,  the  majority 
of  whom  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  to  have  been  decidedly  Anti- 
Lutheran  ? 
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When,  therefore.  Geste  says,  "  And  there  in  tins  article,"'  I  submit 
that  he  can  hardly  be  understood  as  referring  to  anything  but  ''the 
first  copy"  of  1503. 

Now  I  have  examined  the  MS.  copy  of  the  39  Articles  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  1563  [among  the  State  papers,  Elizabeth;  Domestic,  vol. 
xxvii.  40.  Original  draft  (probably)  and  41  Fair  Copy],  and  there 
is  indeed  the  :29th  Article,  but  the  title  is  nearly  the  same  as  we  have 
it  now — ''The  wicked  do  not  eate  the  Bodie  of  Clmste  in  the  use  of 
the  Lorde's  Supper."'  It  has  the  word  "  eat,"  not  the  word  ''receive." 
(See  Swainson  s  Essay  on  Art.  '29,  p.  32. If 

So  also  the  title  of  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Latin  Articles  of  1502 
(containing  xirchbishop  Parker's  markings,  and  the  autograph  signa- 
tures of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  preserved  in  Corpus 
Christi  Coll..  Cambridge)  is  this: — "  Impii  non  manducant  Corpus 
Christi  in  usu  coena?."  (See  Lamb's  "Historical  account  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,"  copy  No.  ii.,  p.  13,  and  Preface,  p.  iii.  Also 
Cardwell's  Synodalia.  vol.  i.,  pp.  85 — 39,  note.)  Therefore  Geste's 
citing  the  title  as  saying,  udo  not  receive"  can  only,  I  think,  be 
taken  as  additional  evidence  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  two 
expressions,  ("to  eat,"  and  "to  receive,")  as  applied  to  this  subject. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  preceding  Article  asserts  that 
faith  is  "the  mean  whereby  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are"  not 
only  eaten,  but  "  received  and  eaten ;  "  whence  the  natural  inference 
would  be,  that  as  without  the  mean  there  could  be  no  eating, 
so  without  the  mean  there  could  be  no  receiving  for  the  faithless. 
And  indeed,  it  may  be  noted,  that  in  this  same  letter  Geste  aims  at 
establishing  his  assertion  concerning  "  receiving  "  by  what  St.  Paul 
says  concerning  "eating"  and  by  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "Take, 
eat." 


Note  C,  p.  014. 

Any  one  really  desirous  of  knowing  whether  the  new  interpretation 
will  stand,  must  feel  the  importance  of  the  enquiry  whether  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  "res  sacramenti  '  by  the  unfaithful  was 
or  was  not  a  moot  question  at  that  date.    If  it  was,  then  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  title  of  the  Article,  that  the  Article  itself 
was  intended  to  speak,  and  does  speak  to  that  question. 

That  it  was  a  moot  question  the  extracts  from  our  Reformers' 
writings  can  leave  no  doubt  whatever. 

That  it  was  felt  in  the  Eucharistic  Controversy  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant question,  and  was  sometimes  applied  as  tlte  testing  question 
on  the  subject  of  the  Presence  (both  at  home  and  abroad)  the  follow- 
ing quotations  may  be  taken  in  evidence — 

I.  The  first  is  from  Cranmer's  Book  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  is 
adduced  to  shew  how  important  a  place  tliis  question  occupies  in  the 
matters  which  Cranmer  sets  before  him  to  treat  of  in  his  great  work. 

"  This  therefore  shall  be  mine  issue :  that  as  no  scripture,  so  no 
ancient  author  known  and  approved,  hath  in  plain  terms  your  tran- 
substantiation :  nor  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  be  really, 
corporally,  naturally,  and  carnally  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine  :  nor  that  evil  men  do  eat  the  veiy  body  and  drink  the  very 
blood  of  Christ :  nor  that  Christ  is  offered  every  day  by  the  priest  a 
sacrifice  propitiatory  for  sins."    i  Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper,  p.  13.) 

In  the  section  indeed  "  of  the  eating  and  drinking  "  which  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  his  book,  Cranmer  teaches  that  "  though  Christ 
were  corporally  in  the  Sacrament."  k<  He  cannot  be  corporally  eaten," 
(p.  203)  but  tliis  does  not  take  away  from  the  truth  of  the  really 
testing  character  of  this  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Those  who  held  the  Corporal 
Presence,  did  hold  also  that  the  res  sacramenti  was  (in  some  sense) 
corporally  eaten. 

II.  The  second  is  from  Bradford's  last  examination.  It  is  alleged 
to  show  how  tliis  question  was  applied  as  a  test  to  one  who  when 
asked  "  Dids't  thou  not  deny  Christ's  presence  in  the  Sacrament  ?" 
had  truly  answered  "  No,"  though  he  denied  the  inclusion  of  Christ 
in  the  bread. 

"If  He  be  not  included,'"  quoth  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  "  how  is 
He  then  present?"  "  Forsooth,  quoth  Bradford,  my  faith  knoweth 
how,  though  my  tongue  cannot  express  it,  nor  you  otherwise  than  by 
Faith  hear  it,  or  understand  it."  "  Here  was  much  ado  now,  one  doctor 
starting  up  and  speaking  this,  another  that,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
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talking  much  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  CEcolampadius :  but  still 
Bradford  kept  them  at  this  point  that  Christ  is  present  to  faith,  and 
that  there  is  no  transubstantiation  nor  including  of  Christ  in  the 
bread  :  but  all  this  would  not  serve  them.  Therefore  another  bishop 
asked  this  question,  whether  the  wicked  man  received  Christ's  very 
body  or  no  ?  And  Bradford  answered  plainly,  'No.'  Whereat  the  lord 
chancellor  made  a  long  oration  how  that  it  could  not  be  that  Christ 
was  present,  except  that  the  evil  man  receive  Him."  (Bradford's 
Works,  i.,  pp.  488-9.    See  also  pp.  511  and  531.) 

III.  The  third  is  from  Philpots  examinations,  and  shows  how  the 
same  question  was  applied  as  a  test  in  his  case  also  by  one  who  said 
"  These  say  you  do  confess  a  real  presence  ;  but  I  will  be  hanged 
if  you  will  abide  by  it :  you  will  deny  it  by  and  by." 

Chedsey: — "If  there  be  a  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  then 
evil  men  receive  Ch  rist :  which  thing  3-011  will  not  grant  I  am  sure." 

Philpot : — "  I  deny  the  argument ;  for  I  do  not  grant  in  the  sacra- 
ment by  transubstantiation  airy  real  presence,  as  you  falsely  imagine, 
but  in  the  due  administration  to  the  worthy  receivers." 

Chedsey  : — "  I  will  prove  that  the  evil  and  wicked  men  eat  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  good  men,  by  St.  Austin  here." 
(Philpot's  Examinations,  p.  133.) 

IV.  The  fourth  is  from  the  letter  of  Hierome  Zanchius  to  Bishop 
Grindal,  dated  at  Strasburgh,  before  Aug.  23,  1563  (given  in  Zurich 
Letters,  P.  S.  Edit.,  ii.,  p.  98,  sqq.)  The  occasion  is  thus  stated  by 
Strype  (Grindal,  p.  75)  : 

"  Hierom  Zanchy,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  now  public  reader  of 
divinity  at  Strasburgh  :  with  him  Grindal  was  acquainted  ever  since 
himself  lived  there,  and  since  his  departure  kept  a  correspondence 
with  him.  This  year  letters  happened  between  them  upon  this 
occasion.  ■  The  Augustan  Confession  about  this  time  began  to  be 
pressed  vigorously,  and  particularly  in  the  said  town  of  Strasburgh, 
upon  all  the  reformed  there,  or  no  abiding  for  them.  This  was  the 
cause  of  great  contests  and  debates  between  the  learned  Lutherans 
in  the  school  there,  and  Zanchy,  who  in  the"  matter  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  predestination,  and  some  other  things,  could  not  accord 
with  their  Confession.    But  at  last  for  peace  sake,  this  year,  the 
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difference  was  composed,  and  lie  did  subscribe  (yet  with  some  excep- 
tions and  conditions)  in  these  words,  Hanc  doctrinse  formulam  ut 
piam  agnosco :  ita  etiam  recipio  ego  Hieronymus  Zanchius.  This 
being  so  large  a  concession  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  he  saw,  might 
justly  make  the  reformed  in  other  parts  to  wonder  at  his  subscrip- 
tion."   (See  Grindal's  Remains,  p.  277.) 

The  letter  shews  how  Zanchius  and  the  Lutherans  could  come  to 
a  verbal  agreement,  Zanchius  allowing  in  some  sense  all  the  doctri- 
nal statements  submitted  to  him,  until  the  question  of  the  reception 
by  the  unworthy  is  found  to  be  the  application  of  a  test,  which  brings 
out  the  real  disagreement. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  the  letter  which 
relates  the  conference  on  this  subject : 

"  Here  James  Andreas  exclaims  with  astonishment, '  Truly  then  yon 
hold  the  same  opinion  as  we  do '. . . . '  If  it  is  also  yours,  I  rejoice  for  my- 
self, and  congratulate  you  and  the  Church.'  '  Now,'  says  he, '  I  see  why 
you  have  brought  so  many  arguments  (namely  in  my  confession) 
against  our  statement  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  also  eaten  with  the 
bodily  mouth,  because  you  suppose  that  we  .hold  the  body  of  Christ 
to  be  eaten  with  the  mouth  of  our  body,  as  if  the  body  of  Christ  were 
in  contact  with  our  mouth  and  body.'  '  Just  so,'  I  replied, '  I  supposed 
from  your  writings  that  such  was  your  opinion.'  '  By  no  means,'  said 
he,'  by  no  means  do  we  entertain  this  view,  but  only  express  our- 
selves in  this  way  by  reason  of  the  sacramental  union.'  I  then  said, 
'  If  these  are  your  sentiments,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  that  expression,, 
for  I  also  admit,  that  on  account  of  the  sacramental  union  there  is 
attributed  to  the  body  of  Christ  what  is  the  property  of  bread,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  bread,  what  belongs  to  the  body  of  Christ.' 
'But  what,'  says  he,  'do  you  think  of  the  eating  of  the  unworthy?' 
'  If  by  this  term,'  I  answered,  '  you  mean  men  who  are  clearly  ungodly 
and  destitute  of  true  faith,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  bod}'  of  Christ  is 
eaten  by  such  persons.  But  if  you  mean  such  persons  as  are  endued 
with  faith,  albeit  a  weak  one,  and  of  a  more  relaxed  life  than  is  be- 
coming to  a  Christian,  I  do  not  deny  it ;  for  such  were  those  Corin- 
thians who,  because  they  had  eaten  the  body  of  the  Lord  unworthily, 
St.  Paul  says,  were  judged,  that  is,  were  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that 
they  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world."  We  could  not  there- 
fore agree  about  this  article.    'But  I  have  no  doubt,'  he  said,  '  that  if 
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you  will  more  diligently  examine  this  article,  you  will  come  over  to 
our  sentiments.'  '  I  have  already,'  I  replied,  '  examined  it  with  suffi- 
cient attention,  and  am  unable  to  think  otherwise  than  as  I  do.' 
'Well/  says  he.  'we  have  said  enough  upon  the  supper.'"  (Letter  of 
Hieromc  Zanchius  to  Grindal,  Aug.  23,  1563,  in  Zurich  Letters,  ii., 
p.  101.) 

V.  Hence  we  find  the  early  endeavours  for  reconciliation  obliged 
to  aim  at  leaving  this  one  question  untouched. 

"A.  1531.  In  controversia  .  .  .  de  ceena  Domini  id  potissimum 
a  Lucero,  qui  conciliatoris  partes  sumserat,  postulabat,  ut  pnesentia 
Christi  in  signis  corporalibus  agnosceretur  ;  volebat  interim  tunc 
qiuestionem,  an  impii  etiam  corpus  Domini  swmerent,  suspendi" 
(Seckendorf,  Historia  Lutheranismi.    Lib.  iii.,  sect,  iii.,  §.  7.) 

VI.  Hence  also  we  find  Luther,  when,  after  writing  against  the 
Mass.  he  had  been  supposed  to  have  changed  his  view  of  the  Real 
Presence,  publishing  a  letter  on  the  subject  (1534),  in  which,  after 
declaring  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  "  a  communicantibus 
sub  panis  elemento ;"  he  says  "Accipitur  autem  hoc  corpus  et  hie 
sanguis  non  solum  a  Sanctis  et  dignis,  seda peccatoribus  et  indignis,  vere 
et  corporaliter,  licit  invisibiliter,  mann,  ore,  etc."  (See  Seckendorf, 
Historia  Lutheranismi.    Lib.  iii.,  sect.  8,  §.  xxvii.) 

VII.  Hence  also,  in  1536,  when  Bucer  came  to  negotiate  with 
Luther  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Reformed,  Luther,  we  are  told, 
'  ex  ardore  suo  nihil  remittens,  postulabat  revocationem  eorum,  quse 

de  figurato  verborum  Christi  in  ccenae  institutione  intellectu  docu- 
issent,  et  ut  eadem,  qure  ipse,  profiterentur" — and  demanded  "  ut 
eogitarent,  et  sequenti  die  renunciarent,  quid  sentirent ;" — we  are 
told  "Die  itaque  :ll  ]NIaii.  .  .  .  Bucerus  confessus  est,  sc  aliter  quae- 
am  intellexisse,  neque  satis  probata  docuisse,  revocaturum  se  ilia 
re  et  scripto,  quovis  mode.    Dein  .  .  .  prolitebatur  panem  verum 
sse  corpus  Christi  .  .  .  vere  etiam  sumi  coitus  Christi  .  .  .  non 
antum  corde,  sed  etiam  ore  sumentium,  a  dignis  ad saliitem, ab  iudig- 
■  ad  judicium  ." 

After  this,  we  are  told  Luther  was  satisfied,  and  a  reconciliation 
ffected.    But  then  "  Jussi  sunt  sententiam  priorem  aliorum  cordibus 
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eximere,  et  lianc,  quam  professi  nunc  essent,  docere,  ant  si  rudi 
popnlo  durum  videretur,  si  diceretur,  impios  corpus  Domini  sumere, 
verbis  Pauli  uti,  qui  indignos  nominat."  (See  Seckendoif,  Historia 
Lutheranismi.    Lib.  iii.,  sect.  15,  §.  xlvii.) 

VIII.  Further  important  evidence  to  the  same  effect  will  be  found 
in  the  following  extract  from  Seckendorf.  1531),  "  Recruduerat  inter 
iilum  [JohannemForsterum]  et  Miehaelem  Cellarium  rixa  de  quaestione 
Sacramentaria,  qua?  concordia  Wittembergensi  anno  1530,  et  speci- 
atim  Augustas  penitus  sopita  videbatur :  Forsterus  nihilominus 
Cellarium  Zuinglianismi  suspectum  habebat,  ej usque  mentem  propo- 
sitis  quaestionibus  penetrare  tentaverat,  inter  quas  erat,  an  indigni 
vere  et  substantialiter  surnant  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini?  quam 
omnes,  qui  proesentiam  non  nisi  fide  assequandam  statuunt,  negare 
compelluntur.  Cellarius  non  solum  silentio  eum  evitaverat,  sed  et 
Fosterum  apud  Magistratmn  detulerat."  (Seckendorf,  Historia 
Lutheranismi.    Lib.  hi.,  sect.  18,  §.  lxviii.,  35.) 

IX.  Hence  we  find  this  question  being  dealt  with  in  Reformed 
Confessions  of  faith.  It  was  not  the  Church  of  England  alone  which 
desired,  by  speaking  to  this  testing  question,  to  give  distinctness  to 
the  statements  on  Eucharistic  doctrine. 

(1)  Thus  speaks  (1566)  the  latter  Confession  of  Helvetia  (with 
which  Grindal  declared  to  Bullinger  our  entire  agreement),  "As  for 
him  that  without  faith  cometh  to  this  holy  Table  of  the  Lord  he  is 
made  partaker  of  the  Sacrament  only;  but  the  matter  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, from  whence  cometh  life  and  salvation,  he  receiveth  not  at 
all.    (Hall's  Harmony,  p.  310.) 

(2)  And  so  the  Confession  of  Belgia  (1566),  agreed  to  by  the 
English  delegates  at  Dort,  declares,  "An  evil  man  verily  receiveth 
the  Sacrament  to  his  own  condemnation ;  \>ut  the  thing  or  truth  of 
the  Sacrament  he  receiveth  not.  As,  for  example,  Judas,  and  Simon 
Magnus,  did  both  of  them  receive  the  Sacrament  sign ;  but  as  for 
Christ  himself,  signified  thereby,  they  received  Him  not.  For  Christ 
is  communicated  to  the  faithful  only."    (Hall's  Harmony,  p.  337.) 

(3)  So  the  Westminster  Confession,  "Although  ignorant  and 
wicked  men  receive  the  outward  Elements  in  this  Sacrament ;  yet 
they  receive  not  the  tiring  signified  thereby :  but  by  their  unworthy 
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coming  thereunto  are  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  to 
iheir  own  damnation.'"    (Edit.  1658,  p.  100.) 

X.  On  the  other  hand,  before  our  Church  rejected  the  Corporal 
Presence  the  same  testing  question  was  dealt  with,  and  had  given 
to  it  an  opposite  answer. 

(1)  Thus  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536  declare  "that,  under  the  same 
form  and  figure  of  bread  and  wine,  the  very  self-same  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  corporally,  really,  and  in  very  substance,  exhibited, 
distributed,  and  received  unto  and  of  all  them  which  receive  the  said 
Sacrament." 

(•-2)  And  the  Articles  of  1538  teach  "quod  sub  eisdem  speciebus 
vere  et  realiter  exhibentur  et  distribuimtur  illis  qui  Sacramentum 
accipiimt,  give  bonis,  site  maiis."  *  (See  Dr.  Heurtleys  "Remarks  on 
Declaration,"'  pp.  79  8;  and  Hardwick  on  Articles,  p.  20.3.) 

XI.  Hence  we  find  Bellarmine  saying  of  the  Reformed  "Ex  hoc 
sequitur  Sextum  eorum  pronunciatum,  quo  asserunt  homines  ini- 
probos  non  percipere  Corpus  Christi,  licet  symbola  percipiant."  (De 
Eucharistiu,  lib.  i..  cap.  1.) 

XII.  If  further  evidence  yet  be  desired  of  the  testing  diameter  of 
this  question,  as  felt  and  understood  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Beza's  Tractationes  Theol..  especially 
the  following  pages,  with  their  contexts : — Vol.  i.,  pp.  228,  248,  287, 
573,  021 ;  vol.  ii..  pp.  131.  143.  173.    Edit  1582. 

One  quotation  only  is  here  given — "Heshlsius  [Lutheran"  Ipsi 
etiam  inereduli.  impii,  et  damnati,  vescuntur  carne  Christi:  ergo  ne- 
cesse  est  aliquem  esse  carnis  esum  corporalem  tarn  piis  quam  impiis 
communem,  qui  distinguitur  a  spirituali,  in  quo  videlicet  percipiatur 
ipsa vita.  Theophtlus.  Quid  si  tibi  hoc  concedam  ?  Hes.  Nempe 
Jioster  eris."    (Beza,  Tract.  Theol.  Genev.  1582,  vol.  i.,  p.  287.) 

*  So  also  in  the  Confession  of  Dosithcus  drawn  up  at  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  1(372,) 
it  is  declared— "Etj  uvto  to  ira.MCx.y.r,^ aTov  rov  y.vplov  cuyLct.  na.\  ul/xoc  f/.£Tcc— 
S'^Qabcci  xai  tlc-cvtm  ilq  to  arofji.ee  xai  arotxoc^ov  tuv  /^et£^o'vtw»  tvaifiuiv 
te  xa»  GtrejUwr,  ^Sec  Kiiumel's  "  Monuiuenta  Fidci  KocteaaE  Orientalis,  p.  458, 
Jenae,  1850.) 
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XIII.  Further  evidence  arises  from  the  Smalkaldic  Articles,  which 
constituted  a  stricter  test  of  Lutheran  doctrine,  than  the  Augustan 
Confession  supplied. 

Here  it  is  declared,  "  De  Sacramento  altaris  sentimus,  panem  et 
vinum  in  Ccena  esse  verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi :  et  scimus- 
hsec  porrigi  et  accipi  non  tantum  a  bonis,  vemm  etiam  a  malis 
Christianis."    (See  Hospinian,  15-57,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  273,  274.) 

In  this  connexion  let  the  reader  mark  the  following — "Forma 
Sacramenti  consistit  in  <Wst  et  x^/gi,  quam  designat  Ate  Confess., 
distributione  et  perceptione  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini,  quod  ita 
declarat  Apologia,  quod  corpus  et  sanguis  Domini  me  exliibeantur 
cum  Ulis  rebus,  qua?  videntur,  pane  et  vino,  his  qui  Sacramentum  acci- 
piunt;  unde  r'esultat  id,  quod  diserte  proponunt  art.  Smalcald., 
p.  3,  art.  0.  Verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  in  Ccend  non  tan  turn 
dari  et  sumi  a  piis,  sed  etiam  ah  impiis  Christianis."  (Calov. 
Exegema  Augustanae  Confessionis.  Witteberg.,  1C65,  art.  x.,  sect.  7.) 

XIV.  Peter  Martyr,  speaking  of  the  Lutherans  and  their  views,, 
had  taught  at  Oxford,  in  Edward's  reign,  "Alterum  vero,  nimirum 
quod  etiam  impiis  detur  Corpus  Christi,  vident  necessario  consequi : 
sed  ....  efficacious  rationibus  probatum  est,  impios  tantum  sumere 
externa  elementa."    (Loci  Communes,  vol.  i.,  p.  1616.  Basle,  1580.) 

XV.  I  add  in  evidence,  that  Ursinus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the- 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  gives  at  the  conclusion  a  statement  of  matters  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy  between 
."  the  churches  which  profess  the  Gospel."'  And  he  states  the  matters  of 
dissent  as  three.  The  two  first  are  (in  short)  these  : — l.The  one  part 
will  understand  the  words  "This  is  my  body"  as  they  sound.  2.  The 
one  part  will  have  the  body  to  be  essentially  in  or  with  the  bread.  The 
third  is  given  thus — "3.  The  one  part  will  have  all,  whosoever  come 
to  the  table  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  eat  and  drink  that  bread  and 
wine,  whether  they  be  believers  or  unbelievers,  to  eat  and  drink, 
corporally  and  with  their  bodily  mouth,  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ,  believers  to  life  and  salvation,  unbelievers  to  damnation  and 
death;  the  other  holdeth,  that  unbelievers  abuse  indeed  the  out- 
ward signs,  bread  and  wine,  to  their  damnation,  but  that  the  faithful 
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only  can  eat  and  drink,  by  a  true  faith,  and  the  fore-alleged  working 
•of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  unto  eternal  life." 
(Page  480.    See  quotation  in  Nevin's  "Mystical  Presence,"  p.  98.) 

Again,  in  the  Appendix,  Ursinus  gives  a  brief  summary  of  ob- 
jections made  by  "Con-substantiaries''  against  the  "sincere  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper"  as  held  by  those  called  "  Sacramentaries." 
From  these  I  extract  the  following  Objection  and  Answer: — 

"  4th  Obj.  The  Sacramentaries  affirm  that  the  true  body  of  Christ, 
which  hung  on  the  cross,  and  His  very  blood  which  was  shed  for  us, 
is  distributed  and  is  spiritually  received  of  those  who  are  worthy 
receivers;  as  for  the  unuorthy,  they  receive  nothiny  besides  the  bare 
signs,  to  their  own  condemnation. 

1  Ans.  All  this  urn  grant,  as  being  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God, 
the  nature  of  Sacraments,  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  communion 
of  the  faithful."  (Page  47-2.  English  Trans.  See  quotation  in 
Nevin's  "Mystical  Presence,"  p.  U-2.) 

XVI.  Yet  further  I  add,  in  evidence,  the  following  extract  From 
Bucer's  Letter  to  Pontanus,  1530,  "Pro  vero  affirmare  non  dubito, 
■Controversiam  inter  Lutherum  et  Zuinglium  et  CEcolampadium, 
.quantum  ego  intelligo,  in  tribus  consistere  punctis. 

"Quomodo  scilicet  verba  ilia:  Hoc  est  corpus  meuin,  sint  in- 
teUigenda .' 

"  Quomodo  homines  Corpus  Christi  comedant  / 
"  Qui  illud  acdpiant?"  (See  Hospinian,  His+oria  Sacramentaria, 
part  ii.,  1oM);  in  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  178.    Geneva,  1081.) 

When  he  comes  to  write  on  the  third  point  he  commences  by 
saying,  '"Tertio,  de  illo  etiam  controvertitur,  an  impii  Corpus  Christi 
mtrcipiant?"    (Page  180.) 

XVII.  Again,  the  ministers  of  Augsburg,  declaring  their  matters 
of  dissent  from  Luther,  say,  4 'Item  ....  colligimus  ....  verum 
corpus  et  sanguincm  Domini  neminem  accipere,  qui  non  vere  in 
Christum  crcdat,  ej  usque  membruin  sit  ...  .  In  hac  certc  actione 
incredulis  nihil  prater  Sacramento  conccdere  possumus,  non  vero 
ipsam  Christi  Domini  manducationem,  ut  quae  semper  vitam  seternam 
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conferat."  (See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  part  ii..  1533  ; 
in  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  210.    Geneva,  1681.) 

And  again,  "Concedere  non  possumus,  Christum  Dominum  nos- 
trum cibnm  ....  vere  et  per  sese  a  quoquam  sine  tide  accipi  et 
manducari."    (Ibid.,  p.  218.) 

And  again,  "  Cnm  hanc  actionem  ad  infideles  minime  pertinentem,. 
solis  credentibus  relinqnimns :  Liitherns  ita  interdmn  loquitur,  lit 
actionem  lianc  etiam  cum  incrednlis  communem  facere  velle  videatur." 
(Ibid.,  p.  230.) 

XVIII.  This  also  may  be  added  from  a  letter  of  Luther  himself: 
"  Si  Argentinenses  animum  obfirmarunt,  ut  nobiscum  sentire  et 
credere  nolint,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Cluisti  etiam  exteme  in  pane  et 
vino  adesse,  et  a  piis  pariter  ac  impiis  porrigi,  tractari,  et  accipi  ; 
mature  oinni  conciliationis  labore  et  molestia  supersedere  poterant." 
(See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  Part  ii.,  1531,  in  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  205  ;  Geneva,  1681.) 

And  this  from  another  letter  of  Luther : — "  Cum  ipso  [Bucero} 
(Coburgse)  agebam  de  ilia  corporali  prsesentia,  qua  utrique,  tarn  in- 
fideles qadm  fideles,  etiam  ore  verum  corpus  et  venun  sanguinem 
Christi,  sub  pane  et  vino  accipiunt."    (Ibid,  p.  205.) 

XIX.  Yet  again,  we  are  told  that  three  questions  were  propounded 
to  t*eticer.  1st.  Concerning  the  omnipotence  of  Christ's  humanity. 
2nd.  Concerning  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  at  the  same  time  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  3rd.  "Tertia  qucestio  fuit :  An  credat  Peucerus, 
quod  Christi  Corpus  ore  in  Ceena  sacra  accipiatur  ab  omnibus  qui 
accedunt,  sive  fidem  veram  habeant,  sive  non  ?  "  (See  Hospinian,. 
"De  Origine  et  prog.  Libri  Concord.,"'  in  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  343; 
Geneva,  10)78.) 

XX.  Further  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  "  Harmoiria  Confessio- 
num,"  which  (failing  the  project  of  one  common  Confession  for  the 
Keformed  Churches)  was  drawn  up,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  Beza,  Daneaur 
and  Salnar ;  chiefly,"  it  is  said,  by  the  hand  of  Salnar.  (See  Hall's 
Introduction  to  Harmony,  pp.  xi.,  xii.)  This  was  first  published  in 
Latin,  in  1581,  at  Geneva. 
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The  Preface,  dwelling  on  the  agreement  of  Protestant  Confessions, 
thus  speaks  of  the  matter  of  the  Eucharistic  controversy  with  the 
Lutherans : — "  Sed  hasc  superest  quaistio,  an  ut  signum  sic  etiam  res 
ipsa  prsesens  corpori,  an  vero  potius  signum  quidem  pnesens  corpori, 
res  a utem  p>ra?sens  dimtaxat  menti  et  tidei  praebeatur.  Item  an  sicut 
quibusvis  utrunque  pnebetur,  sic  a  quibusvis  utrunque  sumatur,  ab 
aliis  quidem  ad  vitam,  ah  aliis  vero  ad  mortem."  ("'  Harmonia  Con- 
fessionum,"  Prasfatio ;  Geneva,  1581.) 

Truth,  however,  requires  it,  I  think,  to  be  frankly  acknowledged, 
that  one*  remarkable  case,  in  particular,  (to  which  some  of  the  above 

*  Another  exception  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Repetitio  Anhaltina 
(seeNiemayer's  Collectio  Confessionum,-p.  628),  if  it  were  indeed  a  Reformed  Confession. 

But  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  Preface  is  contained  an  unqualified  profession  of 
adherence  to  Luther  and  Lutheran  doctrine  (see  Xicmaycr,  p.  616  ;  which,  however,  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  everything  that  Luther  had 
written — see  Hospinian,  Works,  vol.  v.,  pp.  139  6,  140 a;  Geneva,  1678);  and  there  is 
nothing  in  its  declarations  concerning  the  Eucharist  at  variance  with  this  profession. 

I  suppose  the  reason  of  its  being  piinted  by  Xiemayer  among  the  Confessions  of  the 
Reformed,  must  have  been  its  distinct  rejection  of  Ubiquity,  against  which  its  teaching 
is  chiefly  directed. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity  was  not  persistently  held  or  taught  by  Luther  himself. 
(See  Moshcim's  Ecclcs.  Hist.,  vol.  hi.,  p.  347,  note;  Edit.  Soamcs.  And  Horncck's 
"  Crucified  Jesus,"  pp.  140,  141;  London,  1727.) 

Even  when  Ultra-Luthcranism  had  developed  itself  in  the  Formula  Concordia',  and 
therein  had  stamped  upon  itself  (in  some  degree)  the  character  of  Ubiquity,  there  were 
still  some  Lutherans  who  stood  apart.    (See  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  hi.,  p.  346.) 

And  though  the  prominent  upholders  of  the  Formula  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of 
Ubiquity  was  essential  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Presence  (sec  Hospinian,  vol.  v., 
pp.  225 a,  221a,  228(7),  yet  this  dictum  did  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance  among 
Lutherans.    (See  Hospinian,  vol.  v.,  p.  225 a,  etc.,  etc.) 

Doubtless  the  tendency  of  such  a  falling  away  of  the  Anhalt  Theologians  (and  of  other 
Lutherans  also)  from  the  later  definitions  of  Lutheran  doctrine  (concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ),  was  to  draw  them  towards  the  Reformed  :  and  it  was  not  an  unnatural  result, 
that  subsequently  (1595)  the  Lutheran  worship  was  found  in  Anhalt  to  give  place  (for 
the  most  part)  to  the  worship  of  the  Reformed.  (See  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  hi., 
p.  385,  and  note  3  ;  Edit.  Soamcs,  1845.) 

But  at  the  date  of  the  drawing-up  of  the  Repetitio  (1579— see  Niemayer,  612 ;  Hos- 
pinian, v.,  264 a)  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  while  rejecting  Ubiquity  of  more  recent 
Luthcranism,  the  theologians  of  Anhalt  were  as  yet  clinging  to  the  Consubstantiation  of 
Luther. 

Indeed,  shortly  before  this  (1578)  we  find  the  Lutheran  Musculus  stigmatizing  them 
as  a  new  sort  of  Sacramentaries,  who  denied  Ubiquity,  but  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Presence  {qui  prcesentiam  credunt,  et  Ubiquitatem  negant).  (See  Hospinian,  vol.  v., 
p.  225a.   See  also  p.  140 a,  2256,  227  a,  228a.) 

Not  only  so,  but  we  find  them  expressing  a  general  concurrence  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Formula  Concord  ice,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  (See  Hospinian,  vol.  v., 
p.  1396.) 
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extracts  have  reference)  may  quite  fairly  be  alleged  as  seeming  to 
tell  on  the  other  side.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Concordia  Witebergensis 
(15:30),  in  which  Bucer  (who  had  been  identified  with  the  Reformed) 
allowed  language  concerning  the  case  of  the  unworthy  receivers,  with 
which  Luther  was  brought  (for  concord's  sake)  to  express  himself 
satisfied. 

But  then  it  must  be  remembered — (1)  that  this  Concord  belongs  to 
the  comparatively  early  history  of  the  controversy;  (2)  that  in  the 
first  stages  of  this  histoiy,  opinions  on  both  sides  appear  to  have  been 
taking  shape  and  hardening,  rather  than  to  have  had  already  their 
sharp'points  fixed  (witness,  e.g..,  the  Syngramma  Kiicriciun  attacking 
positions,  as  of  CEcolampadius,  which  the  Swiss  afterwards  repudi- 
ated ;  and  standing,  as  on  Luther's  side,  upon  ground  which,  in  pail, 
was  found  afterwards  to  belong  to  the  Reformed  rather  than  to 
Luther)  :  (3)  that  Luther's  earlier  views  appear  to  have  been  fluctu- 
ating, or  uncertain,  or  inconsistent — perhaps  some  will  think  they 
never  ceased  to  be  self- contradictory  ;  (4)  that  Bucer's  intense  desire 
(for  the  sake  of  which  labour  and  toil  and  pains  were  to  him  as 
nothing)  was  to  be  a  peacemaker  between  the  two  parties  who,  agree- 
ing in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  were  becoming  separated  (to  the  joy 
of  the  Papists)  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (see  Mosheim's 
Eccles.  Hist.,  Edit.  Soames,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  -155,  301,  359, 117,  118, 119  ; 
Gorham's  Reformation  Gleanings,  pp.  84,  SO,  91) ;  (5)  that  in  this 
longing' for  peace  he  was  brought  to  persuade  himself,  (a)  that  what 
sounded  amiss  in  Luther's  sayings  ought  fairly  to  be  interpreted  by 
his  other  sa}rings,  and  might  thus  be  deprived  of  every  objectionable 
sense  (see  Gorham's  "  Reformation  Gleanings,"  pp.  105,  100),  and 
(b)  that  thus  the  separation  between  the  parties  was  made  and  kept 
up  by  human  heart-burnings  and  verbal  disagreements,  rather  than 
any  real  doctrinal  difference ;  (6)  that  Bucer  found  that  all  his 
labours  for  peace  would  prove  vain,  unless  some  concession  were 
made  as  to  the  language  of  the  Reformed  concerning  reception  by 
the  unworthy  ;  (7)  that  though  thus  he  was  brought  to  use  (and 
subsequently  to  defend)  language  on  the  subject  which  had  a  certain 
Lutheran  sound,  he  used  it  not  in  the  full  Lutheran  sense — (see 
Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p.  253ft)  ;  (8)  that  notwithstanding  all  his  ex- 
planations, the  esteem  in  which  he  was  so  justly  held  could  not  hinder 
the  growth  of  a  certain  suspicion  and  shyness  (to  say  the  least) 
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towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  (see  Gorham's  "  Reforma- 
tion Gleanings,"  pp.  57,  72,  10(5,  10H)  ;  (9)  that  here  in  England, 
honoured  as  he  was,  his  quasi-Lutheran  language  (to  say  the  least) 
was  felt  to  be  indefensible,  and  somewhat  to  hamper  our  Reformers 
in  their  controversy  with  Papists  (see  Cranmer  on  Lord's  Supper, 
pp.  19,  21,  90,  01,  12G,  223,  224,  225;  Jewel,  Sermon  and  Harding, 
pp.  468,  469,  498,  499  ;  Original  Letters,  pp.  61,  .144,  075,  678,  572, 
652,  GOG,  662,  515,  G96,  G07  ;  Jenkyns's  Cranmer,  vol.  iv.,  p.  41  ; 
Hardwick's  Reformation,  p.  166  note,  220,  221,  and  notes) ;  (10)  that 
after  all,  the  Concordia  Witebergenris  was  found  to  be  but  the  slender 
bridge  of  a  verbal  agreement  thrown  over  a  real  doctrinal  chasm — a 
bridge  which  may,  indeed,  have  helped  some  to  pass  over  to  real 
Lutheran  views,  but  one  which  was  quite  unable  to  unite  the  sepa- 
rated doctrines,  and  which  very  soon  broke  down  and  was  swept 
•away  altogether ;  that  therefore,  giving  all  honour  to  Bucer,  as  a 
"  peacemaker,"  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  that 
Iris  labour  for  reconciliation  made  him  somewhat  blind  to  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  question  ;  (11)  that  time,*  as  it  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  real  merits  and  points  of  the  controversy,  made  it  to  be 
more  and  more  apparent  that  a  real  and  insuperable  doctrinal  differ- 
ence existed,  and  that  a  crucial  test  of  the  difference  was  to  be  found 
in  the  question  of  the  reception  by  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith. 

How  entirely  the  Lutherans  themselves  subsequently  repudiated  Bucer' s  subtle 
distinctions  (those  on  which  the  Concordia  Witebenjensis  rested),  is  plain  from  the 
""Formula  ConcordiiC,"  in  which  it  is  said — "Credinius,  docemus,  et  confitemur.  unum 
tantum  genus  esse  indignorum  convivarum,  ii  sunt  soli  illi,  qui  non  credunt."  And 
.again— ''Credimus,  docemus,  et  confitemur,  quod  nullus  vere  credentium,  quam  diu 
vivarn  fidem  retinet,  sacram  Domini  ccenam  ad  judicium  sumat,  quantacunque  fidei 
imbecillitate  laborer."  ("Dc  ccena  Domini"  affirmatira,  Xos.  viii.  and  ix.,  p.  601  of 
"  Concordia,  pia  et  unanimi  Consensu,"  etc.) 

How  completely,  also,  Bucor's  Concordia  failed  of  finding  acceptance  among  the  Re- 
formed, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Lutheran  testimony: — "Hoc  ninnrum, 
volunt,  Corpus  Christi  cum  pane  sacramentaliter  se  significative  unitum  esse :  ita  ut 
crcdentes  et  pii  homines  turn  certo  Corpus  Christi  (quod  sursum  in  coelis  sit;  fide  spiritu- 
.aliter  accipiant,  quam  certo  panem  ore  manducant.  Quod  vcro  Corpus  Christi  in  sacra 
Cccna  in  histerris  substantialiter  (licet  invisibili  et  incomprelu  .*~.b.h  modo)  pnrsenssit, 
•ct  una  cum  pane  benedicto,  ore,  etiain  ab  hypocritis  et  nomine  duntaxat  Christianis, 
sumatur,  id  solent  quasi  horrendam  blasphemiam  d;imnare  et  execrari."  (Formula 
Concordia',  under  "  Solida  et  uberior  repetitio,"  vii.,  "Dc  Ccena  Domini,"  in  "  Con- 
cordia,"  Lipase,  1654,  pp.  727,  728.) 
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If  these  things  are  well  considered,  I  question  whether  this  excep- 
tional case  will  not  be  found  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  the 
force  of  my  argument.  If,  however,  in  this  my  own  opinion  should 
be  warped  by  prejudice,  or  the  reader  should  think  it  so  to  be,  I  will 
ask  the  reader  to  look  carefully  into  the  history  of  the  matter; 
marking  especially — (1)  Luther's  positive  demand  (though  it  is  true 
lie  was  brought  to  accept  sometliing  less)  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  peace, — "  ut  auditoribus  suis  probe  inculcarent,  quod  in  Ccena 
vere  habeatur  et  accipiatur  verum  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi :  idque 
hod  minus  ah  impiis  quam  a  piis"  (see  Hospinian,  p.  246  a.)  (2)  Bucer's 
expressed  feeling  (and  that  of  his  associates)  concerning  this :  "Multa 
et  gravia  se  prrebituros  scandala  ecclesiis  suis,  si  dicerent,  Impios 
a?que  participes  fieri  corporis  Domini,  ac  pios,"  (p.  240  b)  ;  again — 
"Auditu  horribilem  vocem  in  Ecclesiis  suis  futuram,  si  dicatur: 
Impios  reque  corpus  Christi  manducare  ac  pios."  (Ibid.)  (3)  How 
the  Swiss,  in  accepting  the  "  Concord,"'  muffle  the  sound  of  the  part 
pertaining  to  this  point,  and  pass  on  hastily.    (See  p.  286  b.) 

After  carefully  weighing  this,  I  will  then  ask  the  reader  to  make, 
in  consequence,  what  deductions  he  thinks  right  from  the  value  of 
the  testimonies  I  have  here  adduced. 

There  is  one  thing  however  (and  a  most  important  one)  which  the 
reader  must,  in  fairness,  be  asked  to  consider  well,  and  take  into 
calculation,  hi  his  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  this  matter.  It 
is  this — that  in  the  matter  of  the  manducation  of  the  res  sacramenti 
by  the  injideles,  it  is  one  thing  for  Bucer  and  some  of  the  Reformed, 
to  have  approximated  in  their  languuge  to  the  language  of  Luther's 
affirmative.  It  is  quite  another  thing  for  Luther  and  the  real 
Lutherans  in  doctrine,  so  to  have  approximated  in  their  language  to 
the  Reformed  as  to  lay  aside  their  positive  affirmative  and  change  it 
into  the  direct  negative.  Bucer,  in  his  desire  for  peace,  did  affirm 
that  the  indigni  (not  the  impii)  receive.  But  did  Luther,  or  any  of 
the  Lutherans,  ever  deny  that  the  iuipii  eat  ?  Did  they  ever  declare 
that  such  "  in  no  wise  are  partakers  of  Christ "  ? 

It  is  true  that  Luther,  for  peace  sake  was  brought  to  concede 
something  of*  his  demands,*  and  to  be  satisfied  with  Bucer's  dictum — 

*  Even  after  Luther's  concession,  Bucer  evidently  felt  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
what  he  had  conceded  with  the  views  of  the  Eefonned.  His  words,  when  commending 
the  Concordia  at  Strasburg,  were  "  Alterum,  indignis  porrigi  ctiam  cum  pane  Corpus- 
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"  Indignos  Corpus  Domini  sumere."  (See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
248,  a.)  But  that  was  obviously  very  different  from  admitting  the 
negation  of  his  own  dictum — "non  minus  ab  impiis  quam  a  piis." 
(See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p.  :24(>,  a.) 

It  is  true  also  that  Luther  assented  to  the  former  Helvetic  Con- 
fession. But  that  assent  was  modified  by  expressions  of  some  sort 
of  dissatisfaction.  (See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p.  276,  a;  also  pp.  277, 
278.) 

And  the  question  is  dealt  with  in  that  Confession,  not  by  any 
means  in  the  distinct  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in  the  latter 
Confession  of  Helvetia,  and  in  our  own  Articles. 

Indeed  the  former  Confession  of  Helvetia  was  designedly  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Lutherans.  (See 
Niemeyer's  Collectio  Confessionmn,  Preface,  pp.  88 — 35.)  And  the 
concessions  made  to  the  pacificators  (Bucer  and  Capito)  gave  rise  to- 

Domini,  et  sumi  hoc  ab  eis,  positum  .est  propter  verba  Pauli  1  Cor.  xi.,  qui  scribit, 
Indigne  siunentes  rcos  fieri  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini."  (See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p.. 
253,  b.j 

There  -were  those  among  our  English  Reformers  -who  would  have  been  ready  to  answer 
that  what  St.  Paul  said,  he  spake  concerning  the  reception  of  the  Sacra  mention,  not  of 
the  Res  Sacramcnti.  (See  e.g.  Hooper,  Later  Writings,  p.  498.  Hutchinson's  Works, 
p.  264.) 

It  has  been  well  said — "  Insto.  Manducationis  distinctioncm  in  dignam  et  indignam 
non  haberi  nisi  a  Paulo  :  qui  solus  ejus  meminit  prioris  ad  C'orinthios  undecimo  :  sed 
ita  ut  hue  non  pertineat.  Xon  enim  producit  ulterius,  quam  ad  signa  sacrameutalia, 
panem  et  vinum.  Discrta  enim  sunt  verba,  Quisqnis  edcrit  pattern  hunc,  et  Mberit  hoc 
poculum  Domini  indigne,  reus  tencbitur  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini.  Nota:  ederit 
panem  hunc,  biberit  hunc  calicem :  non  vero,  qui  camera  et  sanguinem.  Bursas  dice* 
legi  diserte,  quicunque  manducaverit  carnem  Christi  habiturum  vitam  seternam  :  sed. 
nunquam  tamen,  qui  comederit  quenquamperiturum.  Et  quisquam  ausit  in  oppusitum.'"' 
(Chamier's  Paastrati.se  Catholicoe,  torn,  iv.,  p.  329,  b.  1627.) 

If  this  be  so,  to  what  purpose  can  it  be  alleged  as  against  the  natural  meaning  of 
our  Article  that  the  expressions  "  Partakers  of  Christ"  and  "  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ  " 
are  simply  Scriptural  expressions,  and  that  in  Scripture  they  signify  "worthy  par- 
taking" or  such  partaking  and  such  eating,  whereby  we  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ 
in  us 

The  question  has  to  be  asked — Does  Scripture  know  any  real  partaking  of  Christ  which 
is  not  such  partaking  I  And  does  it  tell  of  any  eating  or  partaking  of  Christ's  body 
without  being  partakers  of  Christ !  If  not,  such  allegations  from  Scripture  may  indeed 
serve  to  show  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  teaching  of  our  Article,  but  they  can 
deduct  nothing  from  the  force  of  its  plain  declaration— that  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively 
faith— however  they  may  receive  the  sacra  mention  to  their  condemnation— yet  are  hi 
no  wise  partakers  of  Christ. 
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some  subsequent  dissatisfaction,  especially  in  respect  of  the  Latin 
version.    (See  Niemeyer,  p.  35.) 

But  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Lutherans  did  (after  tins 
controversy  had  taken  shape)  admit  the  language  of  negation  in  this 
matter,  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the  testing  character  of  this 
question,  is  left  untouched,  so  far  as  our  Article  is  concerned,  by  the 
example  of  Bucer.  Bucer's  example  will  prove,  indeed,  that  the  test 
was  not  perfect  on  the  Lutheran  side,  inasmuch  as  modified  Lutheran 
statements  of  the  affirmative  might  sometimes  be  accepted  by,  and 
thus  not  be  exclusive  of  the  Reformed.  But  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformed,  the  statements  of  negation  continue  as  unfailing  a  test  as 
■ever,  because  as  exclusive  as  ever  of  Lutheran  statements  and 
Lutheran  doctrine. 

As  to  Bucer's  own  views  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Appendix 
xlvi.  of  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  124,  sqq.,  Edit.  1694,  for  his  "  Senten- 
tious sayings,"  winch  will  clear  him  (I  think)  of  any  approach  to  the 
Real  Objective  Presence.  (See  also  Hospinian  iv.,  pp.  371,  274, 
281,  and  Calvin's  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  (552,  663,  Amsterdam,  1667  ; 
*l  Consensus  Orthodoxus,"  pp.  322,  384,  32,  33,  245,  348  ;  Gorham's 
Reformation  Gleanings,  pp.  32,  30,  51 ;  Bucer,  "De  regno  Christi," 
pp.  57,  58,  Basle,  1557.) 

Let  me  add  that  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  note  might  be 
materially  added  to,  if  need  were.  Thus  e.g.  (1)  P.  Martyr  expressing 
his  assent  (1556)  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  pressed  to  sign  the 
Concordia  Witebergensis,  which  he  cannot  do  "  quod  per  verbum  Dei 
et  conscientiam  dare  nequeat,  destitutes  vera  fide,  percipiendo 
Sacramenta  corpus  Christi  sumere."  (See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
421.)  (2)  Calvin  writing  to  Schalingius  says  "  vos  omnes  uno 
consensu  asserere  video,  quicunque  ad  S.  Mensam  accedunt,  sive 
impii,  sive  fideles,  substantialiter  comedere  Christi  carnem,  et  san- 
guinem  bibere."  (See  Ibid,  p.  425.)  (3)  Among  the  theses  main- 
tained by  Morlinus  and  Stoffelius  in  the  Heidelberg  disputation 
<  1560)  is  the  following — "  Credimus  etiam  et  profitemur,  quod  in  Ccena 
Domini,  ubi  servantur  verba  et  institutio  Clnisti,  non  tantum  a  piis 
et  dignis,  sed  etiam  ab  iinpiis,  hypocritis,  et  infidelibus  accipiatur. 
Hoc  tamen  discrimine,  quod  ab  iinpiis  ore  tantum,  a  piis  vero  ore, 
iide,  et  corde  sumatur,  etc."    (See  Ibid,  p.  474.) 

(4)  In  the  disputation  of  1586,  the  theologians  of  Wirtenberg  set 
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down,  under  the  first  head,  six  points  on  which  there  was  consent. 
two  on  whicli  there  was  not  consent.  Of  these  the  first  is  stated 
thus  —  "1.  Quod  Wirtenbergenses  Collocutores  censent  in  Sacra  - 
mentali  eonjunctione  ....  inseparabiliter  copulari :  ac  proinde  ori 
quoiumvis  sive  dignorum  sive  indignoruni  accedentium  exliibeii." 
Under  the  second  head.  "De  pereepttone  Sacramentali,"  three  points 
of  consent  are  set  down.  Then  follows,  "In  hoc  autem  non  est  con- 
sensum.  1.  Quod  "Wirtenbergenses  ....  credunt  a  quibusvis  eodem 
oris  instrumcnto,  ....  inscrutabili  niodo  pcreipi,  a  dignis  quidem  ad 
vitam,  ab  indignis  ad  conderanationem.  Alterius  autem  partis 
collocutores  docent,  sicut  soli  menti  res  figuratre  prrebentur,  ita  a 
solis  tidelibus  (ut  qui  soli  unicmn  illud  mentis  instrumentum  afferant 
quo  Christus  cum  suis  beneficiis  apprehenditur)  spiritualiter  percipi." 
(See  Hospinian.  Historia  Sacramentaria.  vol.  iv.,  pp.  049,  050.. 
Geneva,  1581.) 

(.">)  Calvin  says.  "Alteram  caput  controversia?  est  de  promiscua 
manducatione :  quia  nos  ita  asseiimus  onmibus  offeri  Christi  carnem 
et  sanguinem.  ut  soli  fideles  ina?stimabili  hoc  thesauro  fruantur  .... 
Adversarii  nostri  corpus  et  sanguinem  ita  sub  pane  et  vino  includmit, 
ut  sine  vdla  fide  vorentur  ab  impiis."  ("Achnonitio  ultima  at  AVest- 
phalium";  in  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  699.    Amsterdam,  1007.) 

(0)  But  Calvin's  treatises  on  this  subject  will  be  found  to  be  full 
of  evidence  on  this  point.  See  especially  vol.  viii..  pp.  (550  ,  000,  074,. 
092,  00S,  714;  vol.  ix..  pp.  266,  250. 

(?)  The  three  last  chapters  of  the  "Consensus  Orthodoxus"  of 
Gualter  are  these  : — 

(a)  "Eesponsio  ad  Argumentum  de  Corporali  pra?sentia,  ex  verbis 
cceme,  etc." 

(b)  "Iiesponsio  ad  usitatum  Argumentum  de  manducatione  indig- 
norum."' 

(c)  "Quomodo  indigni  manducare  dicantm*  Corpus  Christi,  et  de 
duplici  ejus  apud  patres  appellatione.': 

At  the  end,  p.  409,  among  sayings  of  Luther,  whicli  can  no  wise 
be  reconciled  with  truth,  we  have,  "VIII.  Sacramentarios  et  Suer- 
meros  esse  omnes,  qui  non  credunt  panem  Dominicum  in  Coeni  es.->e. 
ipsmn  verum  et  naturale  Coiqms  Christi,  quod  impius  Judas  a?quc 
bene  orahter  accepit.  ac  S.  Petrus." 

(8)  The  8th  of  the  Articles  of  Torgau  declares  that  "  non  tantum 
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beneficium  Christi.  sed  etiam  ipsitm  verum  corpus  una  cum  paue  ore 
accipiatur,  sive  cum  fide,  sire  sine  fide  sigua  ilia  accipiantur."  (See 
•especially  Hospinian's  observations  on  this  in  Concordia  Discors. 
Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  47.) 

(9)  The  Formula  Concordia  declares — "Credimus,  doceinus  et 
■confitemur,  non  solum  vere  fideles  et  dignos,  sed  etiam  indignos  et 
infideles,  verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi,  non  tamen  ad  vitam 
et  consolationem,  sed  ad  judicium  et  condemnationem  percipere,  si 
non  emendentur  et  resipiscant."  And  it  condemns  those  who  teach 
M  Quod  Corpus  Christi  in  sacra  ccena  non  oraliter  cum  pane,  sed 
taiitum  panis  et  vinum  ore,  corpus  autem  Christi  spiritual  iter  tantum 
fide  percipiatur.*'  It  condemns  also  those  who  teach  "Quod  in- 
•creduli  et  hnprenitentes  Christiani  in  sacra  coena,  non  verum  corpus 
et  sanguinem  Christi,  sed  tantum  panem  et  vinum  percipiant."  (See 
Hospinian,  vol.  v.,  pp.  126,  127.) 

Could  there  be  a  much  more  direct  and  distinct  condemnation  of 
our  Articles  ?  Have  we  not  in  the  two  Formularies  (Lutheran  and 
English)  declarations,  and  statements,  and  teachings  of  Eucharistic 
<loctrine — adversis  frontibus  pugnantia  ? 

(10)  Among  the  "Articuli  Visitatorii  (1392)  in  Electoratu  et 
provinciis  superioris  Saxonire  publicati,"  under  Articulus  I.,  the 
sixth  head  declares,  "Quod  oralis  perceptio  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  non  solum  fiat  a  dignis,  verum  etiam  ab  indignis,  qui  sine 
poenitentia  et  vera  fide  accedunt."  And  in  the  same  Articles,  under 
the  "Falsa  et  Errouea  doctrina  Calvinistarum,"  the  sixth  head, 
under  "De  Sacra  Ccena,"  is  set  down  thus — "Quod  soli  digni  illud 
accipiant,  indigni  autem,  qui  talem  fidem  evolantem  sursus  in  ccelos 
non  habent.  nihil  praeter  panem  et  vinum  accipiant/' 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the  Formula  Concord i<c  may 
De  regarded  as  rendering  any  further  evidence  superfluous — 

''Status  Controversial,  quic  est  inter  nog  et  Sacramentarios,  in  hac 
Articulo. 

"Quoaritur,  an  in  sacra  crena  verum  corpus  et  verus  sanguis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  vere  et  substantialiter  shit  pra?sentia, 
atque  cum  pane  et  vino  distribiiantur,  et  ore  sumantur,  ab  omnibus 
illis,  quo  hoc  Sacramento  utuntur :  sivi  digni,  sivi  indigni,  boni  aut 
mali,  fideles  aut  infideles :  ita  tamen,  ut  fideles  e  ccena  Domini  con- 
golationem  et  vitam  percipiant:  infideles  autem  earn  at  judicium 
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sumant.  Cingliani  hanc  prsesentiam  et  dispeusationem  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Cbristi  in  sacra  coena  negant :  nos  vero  eandem  asse- 
veramus."  ("De  Ccena  Dom.,"  p.  597  of  "Concordia.  Pia  et 
imananimi  Consensu,  etc.") 

The  following  extract  from  Archdeacon  iiardwick  will  doubtless 
carry  with  it  weight — 

"The  controversy  was  no  longer  touching  the  reality  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  nor  of  His  actual  communication  then 
and  there  to  every  faithful  recipient.  So  far  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  were  now  agreed ;  yet,  while  the  former  taught  that  Christ 
was  present  in  the  elements,  and  so  connected  with  them  after 
consecration,  that  even  the  wiehed  to  their  detriment  became  partakers 
of  His  glorified  humanity,  the  latter  contended  no  less  strenuously 
that  Christ  is  not  communicated  in  or  through,  but  rather  with  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine ;  the  union  of  the  outward  and  inward 
parts  of  the  Sacrament  being  always  conditioned  hy  the  faith  of  the 
recipient."    (Reformation,  p.  107.) 

If,  however,  it  had  been  said  that  the  reception  of  tie  inward  part 
had  been  thus  conditioned,  the  view  of  the  Reformed  would  have 
been,  I  think,  more  accurately  represented.  By  virtue  of  the  Sacra- 
mental union  the  inward  part  was  held  to  be  alwa3rs  offered,  even 
when,  for  lack  of  faith,  the  soul  of  the  recipient  could  not  receive  it. 

Dean  Goode  has  justly  observed — "For  the  great  question  which 
lias  always  divided  the  two  main  schools  of  doctrine  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  those  who  have  held  a  substantial  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in,  or  with,  or  under  the  form  of  the  elements,  and  those  who 
have  denied  it — has  been,  whether  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of 
Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith  only  or  the 
mouth.  The  former  have  held  it  to  be  the  mouth,  considering  faitli 
to  be  only  necessary  for  securing  certain  benefits  from  the  reception, 
not  for  the  reception  itself:  the  latter,  with  the  Article,  have  held  it 
to  be  faith."    (Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii.,  p.  0-47.) 
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Note  D,  p.  669. 

Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  says,  I  think,  very  truly,  "  the  body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  re- 
ceived and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith — When  in  the  first  sentence 
the  body  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  '  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the 
supper,'  we  must,  I  think,  understand  the  same  kind  of  reception  in- 
tended as  is  expressed  by  'received,  and  eaten  in  the  supper'  in  the 
second.  This  identity  of  subject  is  still  clearer  in  the  Latin  forms  of 
the  two  paragraphs.  .  .  .  The  close  parallelism  of  expression*  in 
these  clauses  would  I  think,  alone  suffice  to  show  that  the  two  '  man- 
ducations  '  are  identical.  In  order,  however,  to  have  no  doubt  upon 
the  point.  I  will  prove  that  the  Reformers  were  accustomed  to  speak 
of  eating  spiritually  as  equivalent  to  eating  by  faith/'  (Letter  to  the 
Author  of  Kiss  of  Peace,  pp.  13.  14.  i 

Then  after  citing  from  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Hooper  and  Jewel  he 
concludes  that  the  interpretation  must  be  as  follows.  "  The  body  of 
Christ  is  given,  taken  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  through  the  faith 
of  the  recipients  ;"'  "  or,"  he  adds,  "to  use  Jewell's  words  just  quoted 
4  The  body  of  Christ  is  to  be  eaten  by  faith  only,  and  none  other- 
wise.' "    (Page  15.) 

Peter  Martyr,  in  his  teaching  at  Oxford,  distinctly  makes  "  man- 
ducatio  spiritualis "  to  be  equivalent  to  "  manducatio  per  fidem, 
saying  "  Cum  ibi  sit  manducatio  tantum  spiritualis,  id  est  per  fidem, 
qua  suscipiatur  verum  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi."'    (Loci  Commu- 
nes, vol.  i.,  p.  1570,  Basle,  1580.)    The  whole  tenor  of  Reformed 

•  R.  Ford,  speaking  of  the  29th.  Article,  says—"  tJt  viderimus  in  Articnlo  immediate 
pnecedenti,  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  Christi  non  camaliter,  sed  spiritualiter  in  Sacramento 
manducari  et  bibi :  Sequitur,  personam  spiritualcm,  et  non  carnalem,  ex  illo  participcm 
esse  posse.  Quia,  licet  persona  spiritualis  camaliter  aliquid  faciat,  tamen  persona  car- 
nalis  mmquam  aliquid  facere  potest  spiritualiter. 

Articulus  hoc  est  prioris  conscctarium.  Nam  quum  fides  est  medium  manducatioms 
sacramentalis,  ut  impii,  quibus  non  est  fides,  Christi  sint  participes  impossibile  est." 
(Ford  on  the  39  Articles,  p.  288,  London,  1720.  The  latter  part  is  quoted  from  Wolch- 
man.   See  also  Veneer  on  the  39  Articles,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  GG4,  6C5,  London,  1730.) 
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Theology,  both  at  home  and  abroad,*  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  sup 
port  this  interpretation.  Cranmer  says  "  Christ's  body  cannot  be 
eaten  but  spiritually,  by  believing  and  remembering  Christ's  benefits." 
(On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  204.) 

So  again  Cranmer  says  "  All  is  spiritually  with  faith,  not  "with 
mouth."    (Page  15.) 

So  Hooper  believes  this  receiving  to  be  "  Spiritually  .  .  .  through 
a  true  and  lively  faith."    (Later  Writings,  p.  49.) 

So  Jewel,  "  Spiritually  and  with  the  mouth  of  our  faith  we  eat, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  body  of  Christ  is  to  be  eaten  by  faith  only,  and  none 
otherwise."    (Sermon  and  Harding,  pp.  -448,  449.) 

And  again  Jewel  says,  "  The  spiritual  eating  .  .  .  by  faith  is  the 
true  eating."    (Sermon  and  Harding,  p.  4(58.) 

So  Hutchinson,  "  This  spiritual  receipt,  which  is  by  faith.  .  .  . 
God's  Holy  Word  knoweth  no  other  receipt."    (Works,  p.  203.) 

So  Archbishop  Sandys,  "Spiritually,  by  faith,  we  feed  upon 
Christ."    (Sermons,  p.  89.) 

So  in  Nowell's  Smaller  Catechism  language  almost  identical  with 
that  in  the  Article,  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  words 
"  spiritualiter  per  fidem "  thus  "  Corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  qua3 
fidelibus  ccena  Dominica  pricbentur,  ab  illis  que  accipiuntur,  coined un- 
tar,  et bibuntur,  cades ti  tantum  et  spirituali  modo,  vere  tamen  atque 

*  So  Bullinger,  "  Xerrae  .  .  .  corporaliter  cclitur,  sed  spiritualiter,  id  est,  per  fidem." 
(De  Origine  erroris.   Fo.  185  b,  Zurich,  1539.) 

So  the  Later  Confession  of  Helvetia,  "  quod  percipiatur  .  .  .  spiritualiter  per  fidem." 
(Harnionia  Confessiomun,  p.  110,  Geneva,  1581)  "  received  spiritually  by  faith."  (Hall's 
Harmony,  p.  318.) 

So  TJrsinus,  "Corpus  Christi  est  praisens  in  ccena,  id  est,  communicatur  nobis,  scilicet 
per  fidem  seu  spiritualiter."  (Theses  de  Coena  Domini,  in  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  787.  Edit. 
Ileuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.) 

And  again,  "  Certum  esthanc  [bibitionem]  non  nisi  spiritual  cm  esse,  id  est,  per  sol  am 
fide  in  fieri.  Xon  igitur  Sanguis  Christi  bibitur  corporaliter,  a  piis  et  impiis."  (Ibid,  p. 
788.) 

And  again,  "  Carnem  vero  et  sanguincm  suum,  item  suo  modo,  hoc  est,  spiritualiter, 
vera  fide  [Christus]  .  .  .  edendum  et  bibendum  tradat."  (Confessio  fidei  Theologorum 
Heidelb.    De  S.  Ccena  Dom.  in  Ursinus's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  415.) 

And  again,  "  Spiritualc  in  Sacramentis  est,  quod  sola  fide,  cordc  .  .  .  accipitur." 
(Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1383) 

So  the  Augsburg  ministers  explain  this  meaning  thus,  "  manducatione  spirituali,  hoc 
est,  fide."  (See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacramentaria,  Part  ii.,  1533,  in  Works,  vol.  iv., 
p.  217.   Geneva,  1681.) 

DDI) 
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reipsa :  adeo  quidem  ut  veluti  panis  sustentandi  corpora,  sic  corpus 
Cliristi  animas  nostras  spiritualiter  per  fidem  pascendi  maximam 
habet  facultatem."  (See  Forde  on  the  39  Articles,  p.  27(5.  London, 
1720.) 

So  Bishop  Morton,  uniting  the  teaching  of  the  two  Articles  thus, 
"The  Church  of  England  in  her  28  and  20  Article  saith  thus:  The 
body  of  Christ  is  given  to  be  eaten  in  this  Sacrament  only  after  a 
spiritual  manner,  even  by  faith  ;  wherein  the  wicked,  and  such  as  be 
void  of  faith,  eat  it  not :  although  they  do  visibly  press  with  their 
teetli  the  Sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  are  they 
in  no  wise  partakers  thereof."  (On  Eucharist,  book  v.,  chap.  2,  sect. 
L,  p.  811.) 

So  Bishop  Bayly  speaks  of  the  "soul  that  spiritually  receives 
Him  by  faith"  (Practice  of  Piety,  pp.  482,  1668.)  And  again  he 
says,  "  Whosoever  drinketh  it  [Christ's  blood]  spiritually  by  faith 
....  shall  surely  have  the  remission  of  Ms  sins."    (Ibid,  p.  485.) 

So  Bishop  Horsley,  "  The  Church  of  England  .  .  .  denies  not,  but 
explicitly  maintains,  that  '  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper,' 
— though  they  are  taken  '  after  a  spiritual  manner ;'  and  '  the  mean 
by  which  they  are  received  is  faith.' "  (Charges,  pp.  102,  163. 
Edit.  1813.) 

"  The  Latin  rims  thus  :  '  Corpus  Christi  datur,  accipitur,  et  mandu- 
eatur  in  Ccena,  tantum  coelesti  et  spirituali  ratione.'  So  that  the 
English  might  just  as  well  have  been  '  is  given,  received,  and  eaten. 
But  according  to  the  Article,  both  English  and  Latin,  the  reception 
is  only  through  the  medium  of  faith,  and  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner.  The  taking  therefore  of  the  English  Article  must  also  be 
so  understood.  The  faithful  must  be  those  who  receive  or  take  in  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner — those  who  have  true  faith."  (Bishop 
of  LlandafFs  Charge,  1869,  p.  145.) 

Lutherans  indeed  did  use,  not  uncommonly,  the  word*  ccelestis  (as 

*  Indeed  after  the  developemcnt  of  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  and  that  "  the  right  hand 
of  God  is  everywhere,"  the  high  Lutherans  arc  repicsentcd  as  teaching  "  Corpus  Christi 
corporali  modo  non  essoin  caelo,  sedin  omnibus crcaturis  cwlesti  moclojuxta.  quern  omnibus 
crcaturis  aequo  prsesens  sit  ac  Dcitati."  (See  Hospinian,  Concordia  Discors,  in  "Works, 
vol.  v.,  p.  365  a,  Geneva,  1678.   See  also  vol.  iv.,  p.  60,  b.) 
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well  as  spirituaUs)  without  the  tartum,9  as  applied  to  the  mode.  (See 
e.g.  Hospinian,  vol.  v.  p.  139.)  And  of  such  use  of  the  word  Ursinus 
says — "  Ait,  esse  modum  ccelestem.  Atque  in  ccelo  non  manducatur 
ore  corporis :  et  corpus  Christi  versatur  ibi  tantum  visibiliter,  palpa- 
biliter,  circmuscripte  et  localiter,  neque  ingreditur  aut  existit  intra 
hoininum  corpora.  Si  ergo  coelestis  est  iste  prassentue  et  manduca- 
tionis  modus,  non  est  oralis,  neque  impiis  communis."  (Ursinus  in 
Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  1180.    Edit.  Renter,  Heidelberg.  1(51-2.) 

Again  he  says,  "  Rideat  universam  orthodoxam  Ecclesiam,  quae  in 
celebratione  cceme,  Sursum  corda  et  mentes  se  habere  ad  Dominium, 
semper  publica  et  solemn  voce  clamavit.  Rideat  denique  seipsum 
■et  totmn  suimi  gregem,  qui  volexs  xolexs  fateri  eogitw,  Ccenam 
Domini  esse  actionem  non  tarn  terrenam  quam  ccelestem.  .  .  .  Quid 
est  miiversum  Ecclesiam  ministerium,  nisi  scala  quaedam,  nos  ad 
Christum  in  ccelum  attollens?"    (Ibid,  p.  1100.) 

For  further  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the  Ritualists  drawn  from 
the  expression  "given,  taken,  and  eaten."  I  refer  the  reader  to  Paper 
NO.  VI..  pp.  3dl — 397,  and  401—407.  and  especially  pp.  393,  394. 

I  will  add  here  t  that  (1)  the  claim  of  a  necessarily  objective  sense 

*  But  the  assertion  of  our  Article  Kith  the  tantvm  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  of 
Lutheran  statements.  See  above,  p.  670. 

+  I.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  teaching  by  the  Reformed  of  the  real  giving  of  the  ret  sacra- 
»>c)iii,  I  can  scarcely  think  farther  evidence  to  he  required.  The  following,  however, 
may  he  added  here. 

(1)  "Et  (Ecolampadius  satis  superquc  testatus  est,  ipsum  quo<iue  Domini  corpus  nobis 
in  ccena  pnesens  exhiberi,  verum  ita,  ut  Chrysostomus,  ut  Fatrcs  reliqui  crediderunt, 
nuda?  animae  et  pune  menti,  eique  in  ccelestia  sublevata?."  (Bucer  in  letter  to  Pontanus. 
See  "Historia  Comitiorum  ALDXXX.  Augusts  Celebratonim,"  vol.  ii.,  fo.  3011).) 

(2)  So  Bulhnger : — "  Signa  divinitus  instituta  de  manibus  ministorum  tanquam  do 
ipsis  Dei  manibus  accipiunt  'fkleles]  tanquam  A'era  et  coelcstia  Dei  dona,  quorum  effica- 
ciam,  nisi  fide  careant,  sentiunt."    (De  Origine  Erroris,  fo.  189  b  ;  Zurich,  1539.) 

(3)  Again :—"  Corporis  et  sanguinis  domini  sacramenta  sunt,  per  qua?  nobis  annunciat 
<?t  attestatur  quid  ipse  nobis  douet."    (De  Origine  Erroris,  fo.  190;  Zurich,  1539.) 

(4)  "  Credo  et  confiteor,  in  sacra  Christi  Domini  nostri  Ccena,  quotiescunque  ilia, 
secundum  ipsius  institutioncm  celcbratur,  credentibus  (quibus  solis  ccena  ha>c  est  insti- 
tuat)  non  minus,  quam  discipulis  in  prima  ceena,  verum,  traditumquc  et  erucifixum 
Christi  Corpus  una  cum  omnibus  ejus  ccelcstibus  thesauris  et  donis,  qu.r  sua  morte  suis 
.acquisivit,  ut  sit  famelica?  ipsomm  aninuo  cibus,  et  suum  sanguinem,  quern  in  remissio- 
nem  peccatorum  effudit,  ut  sit  potus,  a  Chri>to  ipso  porriyi,  et  iiltriiui"  (Confessio 
Fidei  Principis  D.  Friderici  III.  Pii,  Comitis  Palatini— in  Works  of  Ursinus,  vol.  ii., 
p.  455;  Edit.  Router,  Heidelberg,  1612.  Also  in  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confessionum, 
pp.  132.  153;  Geneva,  1651.) 
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for  the  word  "eaten"  cannot  stand  for  a  moment  before  any  acqnaint- 

(5)  "Dominus  ^-isibilo  illud  symbolum  nobis  porrigcndo,  una  DAT  etiam  hob  is  suum 
corpus."    (Calvin  on  1  Cor.  xi.  24.) 

(6)  "Illud  mini  est  extra  controversiam,  veritatcm  hie  cum  suo  signo  conjunctam. 
esse  :  hoc  est,  non  minus  vcre  nos,  quantum  ad  vim  spiritualcm  attinet,  participes  cor- 
poris Christi  fieri  quam  pane  vescimur."    (CaMn  on  1  Cor.  xi.  24.) 

(7)  "Kan  simpliciter  hie  datiw  nobis  Corpus  Christi,  sed  in  cibum."  (Calvin  on 
1  Cor.  xi.  24.) 

(8)  "  Accipite  et  manducate ;  sensus  verboram  est,  Communicando  in  fractione  panis 
secundum  ordincm  ct  ritum  a  me  proeceptum,  participes  quoque  corporis  mei  eritis." 
(Calvin  on  1  Cor.  xi.  24.) 

(9)  <:  "When  the  minister  bringeth  towards  thee  the  bread  thus  blessed  and  broken,  and 
offering  it  unto  thee,  bids  thee,  Talc,  eat,  etc.,  then  meditate  that  Christ  Himself  comcth 
unto  thee,  and  both  offcreth,  and  giveth  indeed  unto  thy  faith,  His  very  body  and  blood, 
with  all  the  merits  of  His  death  and  passion  ....  The  bread  of  the  Lord  is  given  by 
the  minister,  but  the  bread  which  is  the  Lord  is  given  by  Christ  Himself."  (Bishop 
Bayly's  "  Practice  of  Piety,"  pp.  481,  482.    London,  1668.) 

(10)  "The  truth  is  not  absent  from  the  sign,  neither  doth  Christ  deceive  when  He 
saith,  This  is  my  body ;  but  He  giveth  Himself  indeed  to  every  soul  that  spiritually 
receives  Him  by  faith."    (Ibid.,  p.  482.) 

["What  will  modem  Presbyterians  think  of  the  allegation,  that  to  teach  of  a  real  giving 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  must  mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  the  teaching  of  the 
Peal  Objective  Presence— that  to  believe  in  the  gift  must  imply  the  Adorable  Presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  ? 

But  do  any  Presbyterians  believe  or  teach  any  such  gift ! 

Let  Dr.  H.  Bonar  give  answer.  i;  The  giving.  In  many  ways  Christ  gave  Himself  to 
us;  but  here  it  is  especially  as  the  sin-bearer  that  He  does  so.  It  is  His  broken  body 
that  He  presents  to  us.  This  is  His  gift  to  us.  That  broken  body,  with  the  sin-bearing 
work  which  it  accomplished,  He  gives  to  us.  It  is  the  gift  of  His  love ;  the  love  that 
passcth  knowledge."    (Light  and  Truth  :  The  Gospels,  p.  256.)  ] 

II.  If  further  evidence  be  desired  as  to  the  teaching  of  reality  of  the  tuixg  (the  lies 
Sacramcnti)  thus  given,  the  following  may  be  added  : — 

(1)  "Verus  ergo  et  vivificus  animne  cibus  est  caro  Christi,  verus  et  salutaris  potus  est 
sanguis  Christi,  atque  hie  adeo  verus  et  unicus  animic  cibus  et  potus  est,  ut  post  hunc 
anima  fidelis  alium  non  cupiat  ....  Qiueris,  Quodam  modo  edcre  possis  carnem  Christi 
vcram  dc  virginc  natam,  et  sanguinem  qui  dc  latere  fluxit .'  Certo  enim  constat  de  his- 
in  prascntiarum  loqui  Dominum.  Respondeo,  Cibum  quid-em  non  esse  spiritualem. 
Veram  erim  carnem  ver  unique  sanguinem  habet  Dominxis,  undc  edendi  percipiendique 
ratio  spirituabs  est."    (Bullingcr  Be  Origine  Erroris,  fol.  185.    Zurich,  1539.) 

(2)  So  TJr.sinus,  "  Ergo  in  ccena  Corpus  Christi  veram  et  corporeum,  cameum  et  osseum, 
non  nisi  spirifualiter  manducatur.  Objection  corporalk  est :  ergo  acccptio  spiritualis 
est."  (Considcratio  Commonefactionis  Chytnri  dc  S.  Dom.  Ccena,  in  Works  of  Ersinus, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1179.   Edit.  Peutcr.    Heidelberg,  1612.) 

(3)  "  Certo  cognoscitur  ....  omnes  credentes,  non  modo  beneficiorum  Christi  omnium 
fieri  participes,  veram  etiam,  quia  Christus  hoc  pronusit  et  hac  ccena  testatum  voluit, 
ipsam  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  substantial)),  non  minus  vkee  ac  certo,  quam  visi- 
bilcm  panem  ac  vinum  cdendum  ct  bibendam  eis  dari."  (Ursinus,  Be  Ca'na  Bominit 
in  AVorks,  vol.  i.,  p.  816.    Edit.  Beuter.   Heidelberg,  1612.) 
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•ance  with  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  either  Continental  or 

(4)  "  Quid  est  caena  Domini  ? 

"  Est  distributio  ct  sumtio  pania  ct  villi  in  congregationc  ndelium,  facta  ad  rccorda- 
tioncm  Christi,  instituta  a  Christo  ut  ipse  hoc  signo  testctur,  se  certissime  Jidelibus,  hanc 
panom  ct  hoc  vinum  sumcntibus,  corpus  et  sanguinem  suam  ad  vitam  eeternaxa  commu- 
nicarc,  ut  fcedus  in  baptismo  cum  Deo  initum,  pcrpetuo  illis  ratuin  sit. 

" .  .  .  .  Est  ue  manducare  Christum  tantum  meriti  Christi  ct  donor Uttt  spiritus 
sancti  participem  fieri  ? 

"Non  hoc  tantum  est :  Bed  etiam  ipsius  Christi  personal  ct  substantias  communicatio. 
Divinitas  eniin  ipsius  in  nobis  habitat.  Corpus  autem  ipsius  ita  nostris  corporibus 
copulatur,  ut  uinun  cum  ipso  simus."  (Larger  Catechism  of  Ursinus,  in  Works,  vol.  i., 
p.  31.    Heidelberg,  1612.    Edit.  Reuter.) 

(5)  "  Quia  ergo  sensus  est  ccrborum  Christi,  cum  (licit  paneni  esse  corpus  ct  vinum, 
esse  sanguinem  suum  .' 

"  Panem  hunc  fractum  et  a  nobis  manducatem,  ct  vinum  hoc  a  nobis  haustmn,  creden- 
tibus  esse  signum  ac  testimoniiun,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  pro  nobis  esse  tradition 
et  fusum,  ct  nobis  per  FTBEH  communicari,  tarn  ccrto,  quani  panem  et  vinum  sunumus 
ore  corporis."    (Ibid,  p.  32.) 

(6)  "  Scriptura  tcstatur,  nequc  substantia;  Christi  sine  bencfichs,  ncque  bcncficiorimi 
ejus  absque  substantia,  quenquam  posse  fieri  participem."  (Ursinus,  Ue  coena  Domini, 
vol.  i„  p.  815  ;  see  also  p.  pp.  818,  819,  827  ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  78,  614,  1085.) 

(7)  "Pixetcrea  audio  quid  verba  soncnt  :  neque  eirim  mortis  tantum  ac  rcsurrectionis 
sua;  bcneficiiun  nobis  offert  Christus,  sed  corpus  ipsum  in  quo  passus  est  ac  rcsurrcxit. 
Concludo,  realitcr,  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur)  hoc  est,  verc  nobis  in  ooena  dari  Christi  corpus, 
ut  sit  animis  nostris  in  cibum  salutarcm.  Loquor  vulgaii  more  :  sed  intclligo  substantia 
corporis  x>asci  animas  nostras."  (Calvin  on  1  Cor.  xi.  24  ;  see  also  extracts  from  Calvin 
in  Cosin's  Works,  Anglo-Cath.  Library,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  Ki7,  168.) 

(8)  "I  hold  ....  that  the  real  and  substantial  body  of  Christ  is  only  in  heaven,  but 
yet  that  faithful  communicants  do,  by  faith  and  in  a  spiritual  manner,  verily  receive  His 
very  body  and  very  blood,  which  for  us  was  delivered  unto  the  cross.  Wherefore  I  can 
by  no  means  admit  either  transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation  in  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  Supper.  (Peter  Martyr's  Declaration  at  Poissy,  as  given  in  Gorham's  liefomia- 
tion  Gleanings,  p.  425.) 

(9)  "When  mention  is  made  in  these  formula?  of  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ 
I  understand  by  that  name  or  word  nothing  else  than  the  true  body  of  Christ.  Eor  our 
faith  is  not  directed  towards  a  feigned  object  or  phantom,  but  the  tine  natural  human 
body,  which  the  Word  of  God  took  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  gave  unto  the  cross  for  us. 
Wherefore  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  from  that  Word  be  concluded  to  hold  that 
"the  Peal  Presence  is  anywhere  else  than  in  heaven."    (Ibid,  p.  425.) 

(10)  "The  Sacramental  bread  and  wine  therefore  are  not  bare  signifying  signs,  but 
such  as  wherewith  Christ  doth  indeed  exhibit  and  give  to  every  worthy  receiver,  not 
only  His  Divine  virtue  and  efficacy,  but  also  His  rerg  bodg  and  blood.''''  (Bishop 
L.  Bayly's  "Practice  of  Piety,  p.  445.  London,  166S.)  "Not  that  Christ  is  brought 
down  from  heaven  to  the  Sacrament,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Sacrament  lifts  up 
his  mind  unto  Christ."    (Ibid,  p.  444.) 

III.  Again,  if  further  evidence  be  required  of  the  teaching  by  the  Reformed  of  the. 
real  eating  and  drinking  ^though  spiritual  only)  let  these  examples  suffice. 
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English.  (See  above.  Paper  No,  VI.,  pp.  385,  sqq.,  and  395,  sqq., 
and  No.  V.,  p.  235.) 

(1)  The  following  is  a  Question  and  Answer  from  a  curious  English  Reformed  "  Short 
Catechism  :  a  brief  and  godly  bringing  up  of  youth,"  from  the  press  (it  is  said)  of 
Froschovcr,  at  Zurich,  "  Imprynted  the  yeare  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  5525,  and 
after  the  byrthe  of  oure  Saviour,  1550." 

"  T.  What  cute  we  in  the  Supper? 

"  Ch.  The  faithfull  eateth  breadc  and  drinketh  wyne  with  the  mouthe,  but  inwardly 
in  his  devout  mynde  he  eateth  the  bod;/  of  Christ,  and  drinketh  Hys  blonde,  if  he  believe 
that  Jesus  dyed  for  hym  on  the  crosse,  and  shedde  Hys  bloude  for  him,  he  eateth  the 
bread  of  lyfe  whereof  the  outward  breade  putteth  him  in  remembrance.  The  unfaithfull 
eateth  bread  and  drinketh  wyne,  he  useth  the  tokens  outwardly  but  inwardly  he  receiveth 
not  the  strength  and  finite  thereof."    (i.  6,  7.) 

(2)  In  another  part  of  the  same  Catechism  (H.  8,  on  Lord's  Prayer)  we  are  taught, 
"  He  [Christ]  fcdeth  oure  souks  with  Hys  fieshe,  and  geveth  us  Hys  bloude  to  drinke, 
when  He  geveth  us  Hys  Spirite  that  wc  beleve  that  He  gave  Hys  bodye  to  the  crosse 
for  oure  redemption,  and  Hys  bloude  to  washe  awaye  oure  synnes."  [With  these- 
words  the  reader  may  compare  the  words  of  Cranmer,  in  the  Preface  to  his  work  on 
the  Lord's  Supper  (published  the  same  year  as  this  Catechism)  "He  [Christ]  it  is  that 
feedeth  continually  all  that  belong  unto  Him,  with  His  own  flesh  that  hanged  upon 
the  cross,  and  giveth  them  drink  of  the  blood  flowing  out  of  His  own  side."  The- 
Catechism  concludes  with  a  Prayer  for  King  Edward.  ] 

(3)  "  Sacramcntum  non  est  signum  tantum  :  sed  confit  duobus,  signo  videlicet  visibili 
terrenove,  et  re  significata  coelesti  et  divina.  .  .  .  Cum  cibus  illc  in  mensa  domini  pro- 
positus duplicis  generis  sit  :  est  enim  cibus  corporalis  et  spiritualis,  terrenus  et 
coclestis,  visibilis  et  invisibilis :  colligitur  sane  et  manducationem  esse  duplieem,, 
corporalem  et  spiritualem,  terrenam  et  ccolcstem,  visibilem  et  invisibilem."  (Bullinger 
De  Orif/ine  Erroris.   Fo.  193,  Zurich,  1539.) 

(4)  "  Quemadmodum  panis  et  vinuin  ista  non  efficiunt  nisi  ille  edatur  et  hocbibatur, 
ita  corpus  et  sanguis  Domini  tantas  virtutes  in  homine  non  excrent  nisi  etiam  istud 
edatur  et  hie  bibatur.  Hinc  vero  est  quod  Dominus  dixit,  Accipite,  dividite  inter  vos, 
edite,  et  bibete :  cogitat  ergo  de  modo  edendi  et  bibendi  fidelis.  .  .  .  Quod  pane  et  -vino 
repnesentatur,  animam  non  corpus  alit  nutritque,  et  cibus  est  spirituahs,  ipsum  inquam 
Corpus  Domini  traditum  pro  nobis  in  mortem,  et  sanguis  Domini  in  remissionem  pecca- 
torum  effusus  :  inteHi<rit  ergo  hoc  spiritualiter  edendum,  et  sanguinem  ejus  spiritualitcr 
esse  bibendum."    (Bullinger  De  Origine  Erroris.    Fo.  193  b,  Zurich,  1539.) 

(5)  Frsinus  speaking  of  the  cahunnies  under  which  the  Reformed  were  oppressed,  says, 
"  quasi  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  vere  in  ccena  Domini  manducari  et  bibi,  nos  infici- 
aremur."  (De  ccena  Domini,  in  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  818.  Edit.  Reuter,  Heidelberg,  1612. > 
And  he  adds,  "Christi  enim  corpus  et  sanguinem  in  ccena  ipsius  non  solum  esse,  sed 
vere  etiam  edi  et  bibi,  ex  verbo  Dei  certo  cognoscimus,  idque  mcnte  et  voce  coram  Deo, 
et  omnibus  angelis,  et  hominibus  confitemur."    (Ibid,  p.  819.) 

(6)  Bishop  Davenant  says — "Fundamental  est,  Panem  et  rinum  esse  a  Christo- 
roust  it  ut  a  media  per  qua;  rite  manducantes  hune  panem  benediction  et  bibentes  hoc 
vinum,  manducent  vivificam  earnem  Christi,  et  bibant  ejus  salutifcrum  sanguinem,  ad 
sal utem  animarum.  Nota  est  omnium  Evangelicorum  in  hoc  capite  coneordia  :  non 
est  itaque  laborandum  in  ea  probanda."  (Ad  Pacem  Eccl.  Adhortatio,  p.  133.  Cambridge, 
1G40.) 
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Peter  Martyr  says,  "In  Sacramento  manducari  Spiritualiter,  seel 
vere,  Carnem  Christi,  concedimus."  (Loci  Communes,  vol.  i.,  p.  1608. 
Basle,  1580.    See  the  Context.) 

Zwingle  writes  (152?)  "Dicamus,  non  carnaliter  edi,  sed  spiritu- 
aliter. Dicamus  igitur  spiritualiter  edi  Christi  Corpus."  (In  "  Epis- 
tolre  doctorum  virorum,  quibns  cum  Eucharistise  et  Anabaptismi 

negotium,  tiim  alia  religionis  Capita  Continentur."  Fo.  12-2a, 

1548.) 

(2)  That  the  claim  of  such  a  sense  for  the  word  "received''  is 

(7)  "  Tu  ne  putos  Christum  in  nostris  Ecclesiis  sacra  coena  excludi,  solumque  panem 
et  vinum,  inania  symbola  administrari.  TJtinam  nosses  optime  Lector,  quam  istuc 
ahominatus  semper  sit  pater  et  prceceptor  noster  Joannes  (Ecolampadius.  Sed  sicut 
transitus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  coelos,  hoc  tantum  infert,  jam  Dominum  hie  non 
agere  ratione  hujus  sseculi  ;  ita  scito  nobis  nihil  negari,  quam  Christum  non  naturaliter 
et  ratione  hujus  saoculi  uniri  cum  pane,  vol  in  pane  includi  localiter.  Cacterum  verum 
corpus,  rcrwn  sanguinem  Domini,  ipsum  verum  Christum  Deum  ct  hominem  nobis  in 
coena  adesse,  ipsiusque  verbis  et  symbolis  exhiberi  in  cibum  non  peritunun  carnis,  sed 
sempiternum  annua;  :  coque  non  sensu  aut  ratione,  sed  vera  fide  percipiendum." 
(Bucer's  Introduction  to  the  Letters  of  Zuingle  and  (Ecolampadius— "  Epistola?  Doctorum 
Virorum,"  1548.) 

(8)  "  Cum  magna  animi  alacritate  ac  gratiarum  actione  asserimus,  vere  pasci  et  refici  ' 
animas  vero  illo  corpore  et  sanguine  ....  atque  ita  semper  testati  sumus  adesse 
Christum  ipsum  in  coena."    ((Ecolampadius  in  "  Epistola;  Doctorum  Virorum."  Fol. 
128  a.) 

(9)  "  Vere  dicitur  fidem  alicui  dedissc,  et  falso  negatd!  dedisse,  si  quis  promittendo 
cuipiam  dexteram  porrexcrit,  et  audiat  :  Dcxtera  est  fides  :  quamvis  non  sit  substanti- 
aliter  fides,  neque  in  manu,  vel  in  annulo  sedes  fidci  sit,  sed  in  pectore  potius.  Certus 
autemfit  quidextram  accipit,  do  fide,  quum  dextra  symbolum  fidei  sit.  Ita  nos  quoque 
quam  sciamus  Christum  affirmassc  de  pane,  quod  sit  corpus  suum  quod  pro  vobis  et  nobis 
datur  :  minime  hsesitemus,  quod  pro  nobis  corpus  mortuum  sit,  et  proinde  gratias 
agentes  spiritnahter  reficimur,  veregue  manducamus  car  item  Christi  :  cujus  rani  is 
spiritu,  quia  caro  nostra  facta  est,  vegetamur  :  insupcr  ct  per  earn  eetemam  vitam  nos 
indepturos  confidimus,  fitque  panis  quern  frangimus  vere  communicatio  non  solum 
corporis  Christi,  sed  et  participate  vita:  oeternie."  ((Ecolampadius  in  "  Epistohe  Docto- 
rum Virorum."    Eol.  184,  a.) 

(10)  Even  the  Lutherans  acknowledged  (as  they  could  not  deny)  that  such  language 
was  the  language  of  the  maturer  views  of  the  Reformed.  So  the  "solida,  plana,  ac 
perspicua  Repetitio"  which  is  appended  to  the  Formula  Concordia;  thus  states  what  it 
regards  as  the  later  doctrine  of  the  Reformed — "  Afnrmarunt  atque  jactitarunt  :  se  plane 
nihil  aluid  scntire,  quam  quod  Dominus  Jesus  Christus  vere,  substantialiter,  virus  in 
sacra  sua  coma  pnesens  sit.  Hoc  autem  intelligunt  ipsi,  tantum  de  divina  Christi 
natura,  non  autem  de  ipsi  us  came  et  sanguine.  De  his  autem  scntiunt,  ea  tantum  in 
ccelis  et  pneterea  nulhbi  esse  :  ideoque  Christum  nobis  cum  pane  et  vino  vkuvm  corpus 
et  vkkvm  sangninem  manuucandum  et  bibendum  dark,  spiritualiter,  per  fidem  sed  non 
corporaliter  ore  svmkndum."  (See  "Concordia,  pia  et  unannaimi  consensu  repetitu 
confessio  fidei  et  Doctrime,  etc.''    Lipsia>,  1654,  p.  727.) 
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equally  inconsistent  with  any  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
Reformation.  (See  Forbes  on  Articles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  558,  and  above 
Paper,  No.  VI.,  pp.  385,  sqq.,  and  393,  also  Hooper,  Later  Writings, 
p.  479.) 

Cranmer  says,  "  I  have  written  in  more  than  an  hundred  places, 
that  we  receive  the  selfsame  body  of  Christ,  that  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  was  crucified  and  buried,  that  rose  again,  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty.  And  the  contention  is  only  in  the  manner  and  form  how 
we  receive  it."    (On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  370.) 

Peter  Martyr  sa}rs,  "  Intelligemus  ....  fideles  in  ccena  Domini, 
ore  corporis  accipere  panem  et  vinmn :  mente  vers  et  spiritu,  Corpus 
et  sanguinem  Christi,  prout  in  cruce  data  fuerunt  pro  nostra  salute." 
(Loci  Communes,  vol.  i,.  p.  1314.    Basle,  1580.) 

Calvin  declares,  "  With  one  voice  we  all  confess  that  when  we  do 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord,  receive  the  Sacrament  with 
faith,  we  are  undoubtedly  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (In  Coverdale's  Works,  P.S.  Edit,  vol.  i., 
p.  405.) 

(3)  That  the  claim  of  such  a  sense,  (see  Forbes  on  Articles, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  558,  and  Knox's  Remains,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193,  Edit,  third), 
for  the  word  "  taken"  (a)  is  not  only  refuted  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
translation  of  the  word  "  accipitur,"  which  is  rendered  again  imme- 
diately after  by  "  received,"  but  (b)  even  adding  to  the  word  "  received  " 
all  the  meaning  which  can  possibly  be  added  by  the  word  "  taken," 
is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  frequent  appeal  of  the  Reformers  to 
the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  as  expressing  their  views — "  Quomodo 
tenebo  absentem;  .  .  .  fidem  mitte  et  tenuisti." 

The  following  example  from  Jewel  may  suffice  : — "  We  say  not  .  .  . 
that  Christ's  bod}r  is  let  down  from  heaven,  or  made  really  or 
fleshly  present  in  the  sacrament.  We  are  taught,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  old  fathers,  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  heaven,  and  there 

to  feed  upon  the  Lamb  of  God  St.  Augustine  ....  saith 

Quomodo  tenebo  absentem  ?  Quomodo  in  caelum  manum  mittam,  ut  ibi 
sedentem  teneam  ?■  Fidem  mitte  et  tenuisti :  '  How  shall  I  take  hold  of 
him,  being  absent  ?  How  shall  I  reach  up  my  hand  into  heaven,  and 
hold  him  sitting  there '?  Send  up  thy  faith,  and  thou  hast  taken  him.' 
Thus  spiritually  and  with  the  mouth  of  our  faith  we  eat  the  body  of 
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€lirist  and  drink  His  blood,  even  as  verily  as  His  body  was  verily 
broken,  and  His  blood  verily  shed  upon  the  cross."  (Sermon  and 
Harding,  p.  448.) 

Compare  the  following  from  Bishop  Hooper,  "  Sed  neoteric!  .... 
fingunt  Christ!  humanitatem  invisibiliter  latere  in  terris  sub  speci- 
abus  panis  et  vini;  contra  manifesta  testimonia  omnium  Evan- 
gelistarum  et  Apostolormn,  ac  etiam  I).  Augustini,  qui  dicit  Fidem 
mitte,  ac  tenuisti:  ac  si  dixisset,  Post  assumptionem  Carnis  Christi 
in  Coelum  non  opus  est  ut  manum  mittas  in  Caelum,  quo  illmn  tieneas. 
O  si  ista  verba  neoterici  diligenter  perpenderent !  Si  autem  Augus- 
tinus credidisset  Corporis  Christi  realem  pra?sentiam  in  Eucha- 
ristia,  quam  apposite  potuisset  dicere,  Maxu.m  ntinistri  ad  altare 
osteoids  contemplare,  et  UUe  Christum  latentem  sub  speciebus  pants  et 
vini  invenias  et  teneas  /  Vel  sic  dixisset,  JReeipe  panem  sanctum  et 
consecration;  et sui/  ejus  forma  Christum  ore  percipies.  .  .  .  Sed  pius 
Augustinus  omnem  corporalem  pra?sentiam  a  Judreis  tollit,  sic 
inquiens  :  *  Parentes  tui  tenuerunt  carne,  tu  tene  corde ;  quoiiiain 
Christus  absens  etiam  prsesens  est :  nisi  prsBsens  esset,  a  nobis 
teneri  non  posset.'  Non  dicit  Augustinus  ad  Jiuheum,  Parentes  tui 
tenuerunt  came  et  carnali  inodo;  sed  carne  simpliciter.  Nec  dicit, 
Tu  corporaliter  Christum  corde  tene ;  sed  simpliciter  dicit,  Corde  tene. 
hoc  est,  ut  antea  dixit,  Mitte  Jidem,  et  tenuisti  ;  it  est,  crede  in  Jesum 
Christum;  et  ilium  texes,  et  ipsi  te  tenet."  (Later  Writings,  pp.  489, 
490.  With  this  the  reader  may  compare  Dr.  Pusey's  Sermon,  "Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,"  p.  -.22,  and  Newman,  as  there  quoted  in 
note,  pp.  -24.  25.) 

Ridley  says,  that  Christ  "is  holden  of  the  godly,  such  as  commu- 
nicate Him,  not  only  sacramentally  with  the  hand  of  the  body,  but 
much  more  wholesomely  with  the  hand  *  of  the  heart,  and  by  inward 
drinking  is  received. '  (Works,  P.S.  Edit.  p.  22-3.) 

*  See  Wordsworth's  Xote  on  M?j  UOV  a,7TT0V,  Jolvn  xx.  17.  "  One  of  the  purposes," 
eays  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  ot  His  absence,  and  of  His  ascension  into  heaven,  was  to 
elicit  and  to  exercise  that  touch,  [or  as  it  is  explained  above,  that  fastening  on  to,  or 
clinging  to,]  by  which  alone  He  can  now  be  touched,  and  by  which  He  must  be  touched, 
if  virtue  is  to  go  out  of  "Him  to  heal  us, — the  touch  of  faith.'" 

Canon  Xorri*  (in  his  valuable  "  Catechisfs  Manual,"  Longmans,  p.  57)  says,  "For 
this  same  reason— to  show  that  effort  on  our  part  is  necessary — the  Catechism  inserts  the 
word  '  taken  '  before  the  word  1  n  ceived'  As  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  received  unless 
the  hand  be  reached  forth  to  take  them,  so  what  Christ  offers  is  not  received  unless  the 
hand  of  faith  be  reached  forth  to  take  it.    This  is  the  teaching  of  the  28th  Article." 
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It  may  be  added,  that  Grindal  explains  his  teaching  of  spiritual 
reception.,  by  the  words  "received  and  taken"  thus, — "Whosoever 
will  be  relieved  by  the  body  of  Christ,  must  receive  Him  as  He  will 
be  received,  with  the  instrument  of  faith  appointed  thereto,  not  with 
teeth  or  mouth.  And  whereas  I  say  that  Christ's  body  must  be 
received  and  taken  with  his  faith,  I  mean  not  that  you  should  pluck 
down  Christ  from  heaven,  and  put  Him  in  your  faith,  as  in  a  visible 
place,  etc.''  (Remains,  p.  46.)  See  also  the  quotation  from  Sibbesr 
in  Paper  No.  VI.,  p.  347,  and  from  other  Puritan  divines,  in 
pp.  328,  329,  330,  332,  333.) 

(4)  That  the  claims  of  such  a  sense, — (see  Bishop  Hamilton's 
charge,  p.  81)  for  the  word  "given"  breaks  down  completely  before 
such  examples  as  these. 

(a)  Calvin  says,  "  The  Lord  doth  in  very  deed  give  the  same  thing 
that  he  doth  represent."  (Calvin  in  Coverdale,  Fruitful  Lesson,  etc., 
1).  461.)  "  Christ  giveth  unto  lis  the  very  substance  of  His  body  and 
blood."  (Ibid,  p.  441.)  "  He  truly  gives  and  confers  it  [His  body.]" 
(Calvin  in  Cosin's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  108.) 

[b\  Cranmer  says,  "He  giveth  His  own  flesh  spiritually  to  feed 
upon."  (On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  35.) 

(c)  Jewell  says,  "  Our  doctrine,  grounded  upon  God's  Holy  Word, 
is  tins,  that  as  certainly  as  Christ  gave  His  body  upon  the  cross,  so 

certainly  He  giveth  now  the  selfsame  body  unto  the  faithful ;  

therefore  St.  Ambrose  writeth  thus  : — Quid  petis,  O  Judcee  ?  ut  tribnat 
tibi  pattern,  quern  DAT  omnibus,  dat  quotidie,  DAT  semper."  (Sermon  and 
Harding,  pp.  449,  450.) 

(d)  Hooper,  in  the  very  next  Article  to  that  in  which  he  had 
declared  his  belief  that  "  we  do  verily  and  indeed  receive  His  body 
and  blood,"  speaks  of  the  "  res  sacramenti"  as  "given"  to  faith,  thus 
"I  believe  that  this  receiving  is  not  done  carnally  or  bodily,  but 
spiritually,  through  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  that  is  to  say,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  given  to  the  mouth  and  belly  for  the 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  Canon  Xorris  is  quite  right.  An  examination  of  the 
quotation  in  Xo.  VI.  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  "  taken  "  in  the 
Catechism  points  (by  Sacramental  analogy)  .specially  to  the  office  of  faith  as  the  soul'* 
hand,  and  the  word  "received"  to  the  office  of  faith  as  the  soul's  mouth.  (Seo  above, 
Paper  No.  VI.,  pp.  385—387,  338,  339.  Compare  also  Archbishop  Ussher,  as  quoted  in 
p.  424,  and  contrast  quotations  in  pp.  391,  392.) 
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nourishing  of  the  body,  but  unto  our  faith,  for  the  nourishing  of  the 
spirit  and  inward  man."  (Later  writings,  p.  49.) 

(e)  Let  it  be  added,  that  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  (drawn  up 
by  the  pacific  Bueer  for  those  who,  by  their*  dissent  from  the  Eucha- 
ristic  doctrine  of  Luther,  thought  themselves,  at  that  time,  deterred 

*  Dissenting,  however,  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg—"  verbis  potius,  ut  aiebant,. 
quam  reipsa."  Seckendorf  adds — "  Putabant  enim,  Lutherum  et  socios  Pontificium 
dogma  transubstantiatione  non  integre  deposuisse,  et  plus  justo  tribuere  elementis  panis- 

etvini:  alii  causabantur,  verba  Confessionis  germanicae  sub  specie  panis  et  vini 

transubstantiationem  secum  ferre."  (Historia  Lutheranismi,  lib.  ii.,  sect.  34,  \  lxxvii., 
Anno  1530,  pp.  198,  199;  Leipsic,  1C94.  On  the  Difference  between  the  German  and 
Latin  Editions  ;  see  Pusey,  "Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  p.  337, 
sqq.) 

Seckendorf  adds— "  Vocabula  ilia  species  in  oonventione  Marpurgensi  anno  1529,  art. 
xv.,  absque  omni  offensa  ab  utraque  parte  admissa  fuerat,  satis  gnaris  Helvetiis,  quod 
Lutherus  et  socii  non  accidens  illud  scholasticum,  sed  elementa  ipsa  seu  substantiam 
panis  et  vim  sub  specie  intelligerent."    (Page  199a.) 

Ursinus,  maintaining  that  there  is  no  real  repugnance  between  the  teaching  of  the 
Reformed  and  that  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  says — Porro,  quod  in  Gtrmanici* 
exemplaribus  legitur,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  sub  specie  panis  et  vini  adesse  in 
coena,  id  nihil  sublevat  adversaries.  Tametsi  enim  rede  docentes  in  Ecclesia,  et  anti- 
quitus  et  nunc  aliquando  sic  loquuntur,  ut  in  vel  sub  visibilibus  rebus,  videlicet  pane  et 
vino,  dicant  Chrisli  corpus  et  sanguinem  sumi ;  sicut  nimirum  in  vel  sub  mysteriis  et 
symbolis  res  significatae,  ut  Christus  sub  petra  et  manna.  Spiritus  et  sanguis  Christi  in 
vel  sub  aqua  baptismi,  sacramentaliter  videlicet  ac  spiritualiter  non  quidem  in  vel  sub 
visibilibus  rebus  invisibiles,  realiter  et  corporaliter  occultari,  sed  subesse  et  accipi,  hoc 
est,ideo  has  per  illas  significari,  repraesentari  et  intelligi  dicuntur.ut  per  eas  tanquam  per 
Spiritus  Sancti  instrumenta  credentibus  communicentur.  Tamen  quia  seculis  aliquot 
superioribus,  istae  loquendi  formae  alienum  in  sensum  raptae  sunt,  ut  etiamnum  a  qui- 
busdam  aliter  accipiantur,  quam  olim  usurpatae  fuerunt,  non  solum  haec  verba  ab  ipsis 
Confessionis  autoribus,  statim  initio  in  Latinis  exemplaribus  expuncta  et  repudiata  sunt :: 
et  recens  a  Principibus  earn  Confessionem  agnoscentibus,  exemplaria  ilia  sunt  approbata, 
in  quibus  ista  verba  non  leguntur:  denique  haec  et  sententia  et  loquutio,  quod  Christi 
corpus  adsit  in  specie  panis,  tanquam  recens  a  monachis  conficta  et  veteribus  ignota  in 
consensu  Francofordiano  anni  1558  diserte  rejecta  est,  ut  infra  videbitur."  ("  Vera  Sen- 
tentia Augustanae  Confess.,"  in  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  88S ;  Edit.  Reuter,  Heidelberg,  1G12. 
See  also  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1479,  1480.) 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  how  Ursinus  here  (1)  justifies  the  language  of 
the  Title  retained  in  the  Notice  at  the  end  of  our  First  Book  of  Homilies,  while  at  the 
same  time  (2)  his  words  serve  to  indicate  the  sufficient  cause  why,  for  that  Title,  another 
was  substituted  in  the  list  recognized  by  our  Article. 

And  it  may  surely  be  taken  as  additional  evidence  that  the  cause  here  indicated  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  change,  that  Ave  find  the  expression  "in  form  of  bread"  finding 
place  in  the  Homily  of  the  Resurrection,  as  it  had  appeared  in  Taverner's  Postils  (see 
Cardwell's  Edition,  p.  193),  but  omitted  in  the  same  Homily  as  adopted  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Homilies.  (See  Griffiths's  Edition,  p.  403 ;  and  Preface,  p.  xxxiv.  See  also- 
Perry  on  Declaration  concerning  Kneeling,  p.  265  ;  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
reference  to  Mr.  Griffiths's  Edition.) 
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.from  signing  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  of  1530)  acknowledges* 
"  that  goodness  of  Christ  towards  His  followers,  whereby,  no  less 
now  than  at  His  Last  Supper,  to  all  His  sincere  disciples,  as  oft  as 

*  Dr.  Pusey,  indeed,  regards  the  language  of  this  Confession  as  inconsistent.  He 
thinks  it  ought  to  mean  the  Real  Presence  "honestly  understood."  He  says  it  "ought 
to  he  understood  of  a  real  objective  presence."  (See  "  Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the 
English  Church,'  pp.  86,  87,  88.)  But  why  should  |it  be  supposed  that  the  language 
was  dishonest?  Why  should  it  use  words  not  intended  to  be  "  honestly  understood"? 
Dr.  Pusey  supports  his  view  of  the  Confession  by  saying  that  it  "appeals  to  His  words, 
'  This  is  my  body,'  as  the  proof  that  His  body  is  really  given  in  it."  No  doubt  it  does 
make  such  an  appeal  as  proof  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  really  given  in  the  Sacrament. 
But  to  argue  that,  therefore,  the  language  must  be  the  language  properly  belonging  only 
to  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  is  surely  to  argue  on  an  assumption,  which  not  only 
begs  the  whole  question,  but  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  abundantly  refuted  by  this 
Confession  itself.  It  is  an  assumption  which  (I  am  persuaded)  the  Reformed  would 
have  repudiated.  It  is  an  assumption  which  lays  to  their  charge  the  denial  of  that 
which  they  did  not  deny,  however  the  opposition  of  error  may  sometimes  have  kept  it 
in  the  background  of  their  teaching.  (See  Calvin  in  Coverdale,  "  Fruitful  Lessons,"  etc., 
pp.  464,405.)  Where  is  the  evidence  of  their  denial  of  that  which  it  is  here  assumed 
that  they  must  have  denied?  Where  is  the  evidence  that  they  did  not,  equally  with 
Lutherans,  believe  in  a  real  giving?  Could  there  be  no  giving  of  the  res  sacramenti, 
without  its  being  corporally  under  the  sacramental  signs?  That  there  could  not,  is 
what  the  Reformed  would  indeed  have  denied.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  incon- 
sistency or  dishonesty  in  their  declaring  and  professing  that  Christ  "  vouchsafes  to  give 
by  sacraments  His  own  true  body  and  His  own  true  blood  for  the  food  and  drink  of  tueir 
souls"?  Surely  those  for  whom  the  Confession  was  drawn  up  may,  not  unfairly,  be 
regarded  as  capable  judges  of  the  agreement  between  these  words  and  their  own  views. 

Does  the  "  Harmonia  Confessionum  "  require  any  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
teaching  of  this  Confession  ? 

Does  Hospinian  express  any  dissent  from  the  language  of  this  Confession?  Does  he 
tell  us  of  any  one  who  did  object  to  its  language  as  saying  too  much?  He  does  tell  us 
■that  it  fell  under  suspicion  of  teaching  too  little,  of  teaching  "  nuda,  seu  vacua  et  inania 
signa  in  Ccena  Dominica."  He  does  tell  us  of  a  Protestation  which  was  therefore  added. 
And  in  that  Protestation  are  these  words :— "  Nostri  concionatores  semper  docuerunt, 
quod  Dominus  discipulis  suis  verum  suum  corpus,  et  verum  suum  sanguinem  edendum  et 

bibcndum  dederit  Neque  ideo  Patres  senserunt,  inane  signum  esse  panem,  sed 

quod  simul  cum  eo  daretur  verum  corpus  Christi."  (See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacra- 
mentaria,  Part  ii.,  1530,  in  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  166;  and  vol.  v.,  p.  443.    Geneva,  1681.) 

Seekendorf  says  of  the  Tetrapolitan  Article  on  the  Eucharist — "Ilium  [Articulum] 
.autem  ita  conceperunt,  ut  Zuinglii  sentential  diserte  non  adeversaretur,  quapropter  et  ilium 
postea  probavit,  non  dissimulans  etiam,  qua?  non  prorsus  ci  placebant."  (Hist.  Luth., 
lib.  ii.,  sect.  35.  \  Ixxvii.,  p.  199.) 

See  also  "  Analecta  de  Reformatione  Argentinensi  et  cumprimts  de  Confessionis 
Tetrapolitanae  apud  eos  usu  et  auctoritate  diuturniori,"  in  "Scrinium  Antiquarium,"  of 
D.  Gerdes,  Groningse  et  Bremae,  1 7.1  (5,  vol.  v.,  pp.  193,  sqq.;  and  especially  p.  200,  where 
are  given  the  different  judgments  on  this  Confession  oftwo  Lutheran  doctors.  The  letterof 
JJucer  which  follows  pp.222— 22SJ  will  make  it  quite  clear  how  little  "  the  Real  Objective 
Presence"  was  intended  to  be  taught  by  that  Confession. 
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they  repeat  this  Supper,  He  condescend*  to  give,  by  the  sacraments, 
His  real  bod//  and  His  real  Jdood,  to  be  truly  eaten  and  drunken,  as  the 
food  and  drink  of  their  souls."  (See  Hall's  Harmony  of  Confessions,  p. 
$65  :  and  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  iii..  p.  140,  note  ;  Edit.  Somes, 
1845.  Also  Hardwiek's  History  of  Reformation,  p.  57 :  Second  Edit. 

(/)  Moreover,  the  Helvetic  Confession  (1566)  says,  "They  [the 
faithful]  put  a  difference,  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
between  the  Lord  Himself  and  His  minister ;  confessing  that 
the  substance  of  the  Sacraments  is  given  them  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  outward  sign  by  the  ministers  of  the  Lord.  (Conlitentes 
sacramentorum  res  dart  ab  ipso  Domino,  symbola  autem  a  Domini 

No  doubt  the  Confession  has  received  the  impress  of  Bucer's  mind,  who  desired  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  really  (as  Bucer  believed)  on  a  level  (or 
nearly  on  a  level)  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed. 

Hence  its  general  character  may  be  truly  said  to  be  less  guardedly  cautious,  and  far 
less  distinctly  anti-Lutheran  than  some  other  Reformed  Confessions — especially  than 
the  latter  Helvetic  Confession,  and  than  our  own  xxxix  Articles. 

Its  doctrinal  definitions  may  be  said  rather  to  aim  at  fencing  ground  common  to 
Lutherans  and  Reformed— but  withal,  ground  which  was  (to  say  the  least),  quite  as 
much,  and  quite  as  truly,  Bucer's  (not  to  say  ZuingleV  as  Luther's. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  Confession  should  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  holding  something  of  an  intermediate  place  between  the  teaching 
of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the  Swiss.  (See  Gerdes,  Scrinium  Antiquarium,  vol.  v.,  pp.  199, 
209  :  and  Augusti,  Corpus  Librorum  Symbolicorum,  pp.  639,  640  :  Edit.  1827.) 

But  as  the  Confession  teaches  nothing  more  than  Bucer  and  others  constantly  taught, 
and  in  Bucer's  sense  was  always  (I  believe)  consistently  and  bona  fide  accepted  by  the 
Reformed  ;  and  as  none  will  maintain  that  Bucer  ever  taught  the  "  Real  Objective 
Presence;"  so  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  language  of  the  Confession 
can  be  at  all  fairly  regarded  as  being  anything  like  the  property  of  "  Real  Objective  " 
doctrine. 

Gerdes  says—'-  Quid?  quod,  quarto  iv.  vel  ideo  post  Conventum  adhuc  Smalcaldicum 
Argentinenses  Apologiam  suam  (manifesto  indicio,  quam  suam  non  tarn  immutassent, 
quod  tamen  fecerant  Saxonici,  quam  potius  dilucidius  explicassent  atque  a  calumnius 
vindicassent  sententiam  auctore  Bucero  evulgarint,  qua?  in  capite  de  S.  Ccena,  eandem, 
quam  etiam  in  Confessione  tuiti  fuerant,  tuetur  sententiam ;  Sicque  prima  pernegat, 
'quod  in  Ccrna  Domini  nudum  ac  simplicem,  vel  communem  tantum  panem,  qualem 
pistor  coquit,  agnoscant,  sed  rirmiter  et  ex  animo  credere  se  ac  docere  asserit,  veram  ac 
substaniialem  cxhibilionem  et  sumptionem  veri  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi.  Siiuul  tamen  - 
confiteri  se,  ad  talem  exhibitionem  et  perccptionem,  neccssariam  non  esse  corporaletu 
exist enti am  seu  prcesentiam  in  terrenis  elementis  panis  et  villi,  quod  hoc  pugnel,  cum  veri- 
tate  et  proprietatibus  inconsumptis  humani  corporis  Christi.'"  (Scrinium  Antiquarium 
vol.  v.,  p.  202.) 

It  is  surely  impossible  in  the  face  of  this  to  maintain  for  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  a 
"Jieal  Objective  "  sense,  or  to  claim  for  the  language  it  contains  a  distinctively  '  Real 
Objective"  sound. 

Gerdes  adds,  after  concluding  his  extract  from  the  "Apologia" — "Est  autem  luce 
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Ministrifi."  See  Hall's  Harmony  of  Confessions,  p.  283,  and  Sylloge 
Confessioniun.  p.  70.    Oxford.  Ib2?.)* 

(g)  Thus  Hospinian  contends  that  he  and  the  Reformed  party 
could  consistently  accept  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Confession  of 
Augshurg.  He  says,  "  Haec  verba,  licet  brevia,  ambigua  propter  gene- 
rahtatem,  et  obscura,  niliil  continent,  quod  nostrae  sententiae  adver- 
setur."  Histor.  Sacr.,  Pt.  ii.  See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  984.) 

To  make  the  sense  harmonize  with  the  news  of  the  Reformed,  he 
needs  no  explaining  away  of  the  words  which  contain  the  reality  of 
the  giving.  All  he  requires  is,  that  the  Giver  be  understood  to  be — 
not  the  minister  giving  the  elements,  but  Christ  Himself  oivmo 
own  body  and  blood.  He  says,  4i  Non  rejiciunt  igitur  nostri  Con- 
essionem  Augustanam  ....  nempe  quod  in  ccena  Domini  mia  cum 
pane  et  vino,  hoc  est,  dum  sacramentum  Corporis  et  sanguinis 
Domini  percipiter,  vere  etiam  exhibeantur  ipsum  Corpus  et  sanguis 
Domini  tide  percipienda.  Dmn  enim  ministri  sacramentum  corporis 
et  sanguinis  Christi  distribuunt.  Christus  ipse  sese  inipartit  spiritu- 
aliter  fruendum."  (Ibid.) 

So  also  Calvin  declares,  "  Ego  certe  in  eorum  numero  sum,  qui 
Augustanam  Confessionem  seqiu*  et  probare  volunt,  cum  in  aliis 
■omnibus,  turn  etiam  in  illo  capite  quod  est  de  Ccena  Domim."' 
(Quoted  in  Goode  on  Eucharist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  980.) 

So  Peter  Martyr  also  professed  himself  ready  "  Libenter  amplecti, 
profiteri,  ac  si  opus  fuerit  velle  pro  viribus  tueri,'?  the  Augsburg  and 

eadem  ilia  sententia,  quam  deiude  tanquam  Zwinglianam  et  Calvinianam  denigrarunt  ac 
damnarunt  inter  Lutheranos  Ubiquistae,  passim  per  Germaniam."    (Page  203.) 

*  It  will  be  observed  how  distinctly  this  Confession  speaks  of  the  giving  of  the  Res 
Sacramenti  to  the  faith  of  the  believer. 

I  amjsorry,  however,  to  find,  that  in  a  quotation  from  Hall's  Harmony,  which  will  be 
found  above,  Paper  No.  VI.,  p.  324,  the  words  "given  to  us"  are  inserted  in  error. 
My  quotation  indeed  is  correctly  copied  from  Mr.  Hall's  work,  (p.  318).  But  the  words 
are  a  rendering  of  the  Latin  "pro  nobis  traditutn."  And  I  suppose  they  must  have 
been  a  misprint  for  "  given  for  us,"  which  escaped  Mr.  Hall's  observation. 

A  fair  examination  of  the  subject,  however,  will,  I  feel  sure,  make  it  evident  that  the 
difference  between  the  Reformed  theology  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  on  the  other,  was  not  in  this  that  the  one  denied  and  the  other  taught  a 
giving  and  receiving,  but  that  while  the  un-reformed  taught  a  giving  in  the  elements 
and  by  the  priest,  the  Reformed  believed  that  while  the  minister  gave  the  elements  to  the 
hand  or  mouth  of  the  body,  Christ  Himself  gave  the  lies  Sacramenti  to  faith  as  the  hand 
and  mouth  of  the  soul.    (See  above,  Paper  Xo.  VI.,  pp.  381 — 388.) 

The  writings  of  Ursinus  will  be  found  to  be  very  full  in  their  elucidation  of  this  point. 
And  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  teaching  of  our  own  Hooker.  But  the  general 
harmony  on  the  subject  among  Reformed  theologians  is  very  striking. 
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other  kindred  Confessions,  "  si  recte  atque  Commode  intelligantur." 
(See  Hospinian  Historia  Sacramentaria,  vol.  iv.,  p.  421.  Geneva, 
1581.)  See  also  Bucer's  Justification  of  the  Subscription  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  by  the  four  cities  (1533.    Ibid.  p.  215.) 

So  also  Ursinus  will  be  found  contending  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion (Exegesis  vera?  doctrinal,  cap.  ix.,  in  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  887  sqq. 
Edit.  Reuter,  Heidelberg,  1612.)  After  quoting  Art.  x.,  he  says,  "  Id 
nos  corde  et  ore  agnoscimus  et  fatemur,"  (p.  888).  See  also  vol.  ii., 
p.  614,  1262,  1420. 

Calvin,  quoting  the  Ratisbon  edition  of  the  Augustan  Confession, 
says,  "  Verba  sunt  in  Sacra  Goena  cum  pane  et  vino  cere  dari  Christi 
Corpus  et  sanguinem.  Absit  vero,  ut  nos  vel  Ccenae  s3mibolo  aufer- 
amus  suam  veritatem,  vel  pias  animus  tanto  beneficio  privemus." 
("Expositio"  of  the  Consensus  Tnjurinus.  (Vol.  viii.,  654.) 

Again,  he  maintains  that  this  Confession  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Consensus  Tigurinus.  (Ibid,  p.  654.) 

Hierome  Zanchius  also  consented  to  sign  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
(See  Zurich  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.) 

In  like  manner  the  "  Harmonia  Confessionum  "  will  be  found  to 
express  its  general  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  explanation  of  it  to  require 
nothing  to  be  deducted  from  its  obvious  teaching  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  giving  of  the  Res  Sacramenti.    (See  especially  Obs.  I.,  p.  127.) 

Other  examples,  I  think,  would  be  superfluous. 

(5) That  the  claim  of  such  a  sense  for  the  joint  expression,  "  datur 
accipitur,"  "given,  taken,"  *  cannot  stand  before  the  use  of  the  same 

*  Ursinus  declares,  "  Non  tantum  autem  nos  significare  usu  symbolorum,  quid  nos  a 
Deo  accipere  credamus,  sed  etiam  Deum  significare,  quid  nobis  dct,  probavimus  hac 
ratione,  quia  Deus  haec  signa  nobis  dat  institucndo  et  per  ministros  exhibcndo." 
(Anabaptisticae  sententiae  Refutatio,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1651.  Edit.,  Reuter,  Heidel- 
berg, 1612.) 

"  Quoin  loco  [1  Cor.  x.]  cxprcsse  ranis  nominatur  tanquam  signum  :  et  communi- 
catio  corporis  Christi,  tanquam  id  quod  hoc  signo  traditur  ac  percipitur.  .  .  .  Eandcm 
loquendi  consuetudinem  imitatur  liber  Refoimationis,  in  co  quod  fatotur,  (bias  res  in 
coena  dari  et  accipi,  Visibilem  nempe ;  Panem  et  Vinum  :  et  invisibilcm,  Corpus  et 
Sanguinem  Domini.  .  .  .  Verba  Domini  verba  sunt  traditionis  et  exhibitions  rerum 
invisibihum  per  visibilia  signa.  Ejusmodi  locutiones  banc  habent  naturam,  ut  a  signis 
quidem  incipiant,  sed  ad  id  quod  cum  signis  traditur,  penitus  derigantur."  (Bucer, 
Constans  Defensio  Christ.  Reform.  Hermann.  Arch.  Colon.,  pp.  196,  197.  Geneva,  1613.) 

M  Cum  itaque  ista  ratio  ac  forma  confitendi,  dari  nobis,  et  accipi  a  nobis  in  S.  eceinn 
mysteriis  corpus  et  sanguinem,  quae  est  in  libro  Sacrorum  proposita,  sit  omnino  usurpata 
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expression  in  tlie  "  Consensus  Orthodoxus,"  and  other  writings 
as  cited  above  (Paper  No.  VI.,  p.  393)  nor  before  the  following 
words,  "  They  ought  to  be  surely  persuaded  with  themselves,  that  the 
Lord  doth  in  very  deed  give  the  same  thing  that  he  doth  represent, 
and  so  that  we  do  unfeignedly  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
yet  shall  they  not  seek  it  as  included  under  the  bread,  or  fastened,  as 
they  say,  locally  unto  the  visible  sign."  (Calvin,  as  translated  by 
Coverdale.  in  "Fruitful  Lessons,  etc."  p.  4(31.) 

The  following  is  from  the  Commentary  of  Wolfgang  Musculus  on 
Matt,  xxvi.,  p.  586,  sqq.  (Basil,  1578.) 

"  Panis  ac  vinum  non  id  sunt,  quod  principaliter  datur.  .  .  .  Quid 
er<  ;o  est,  quod  dsd.it  Christus  ?    Id  non  est  aliunde  quam  ex  animo 

tradentis  judicandimi  Quid  ergo  dixit?    Accipite,  inquit,  it 

manducate,  hoc  est :  quid  quseso  Christe  ?  hoc  est  corpus  meum.  ... 
Audis  ex'positionem  doni.  .  .  .  Donum  datur,  non  signum  tantum 

declaratur  Duplex  est  signorum  genus.   Significativum  unum 

exhibitivum  alteram  Quid  aliud  de  mensa  Domini  acciperem, 

a  Domino  ipso  (absit  enim,  absit,  ut  dicamus  cum  nos  in  sua  cocna  jubcrc  tantum  pancm 
ct  vinum  a  se  accipere,  ct  manducare  atquc  bibere  :  ct  non  ctiam  ca,  quae  tarn  Claris 
verbis  simul  offert,  suum  corpus  ct  sanguincm.)  .  .  .  Ego  spe  bona  sum  banc  ipsam 
loquendi  de  boc  mysterio  formam  ct  rationem  omnino,  ita  ut  est  in  libro  explicata,  iri 
retentum."    (Buccr's  censura  in  Scripta  Anglicana.    Basil,  1517,  p.  456.) 

"  In  dictione  corpus,  nullus  tropus  est,  dominus  enim  suum  corpus  (licit,  ct  id  ipsum 
offerebat,  alia  licet  rationc  recipiendum  et  edendum,  quam  recipiantur  et  cdantur,  qua? 
sensibiliter  et  modo  bujus  sreculi  offercntur  recipienda  ct  edenda  carni."  (Bucer,, 
"  Defensio  adversus  axioma  Catbolicum,  id  est  criminationem  R.  P.  Roberti  Episcopi 
Abrincensis,"— No  pagination. ) 

"  Dominus  Jesus  .  .  .  idipsum  corpus  ct  sanguinem  suum,  sacramcntis,  pane  et  vino, 
discipulis         ?f>7,  ct  jussit  accipere  ea,  edcrc,  et  bibere,  idque  faccre  ad  sm'  commemo-  : 
rationem,  quod  illi  religiose  quoque  fecerunt."    (Buccr"De  vera  ct  falsa  cceme  Dom. 
administrationc."    Neuburgi  Danubii,  1546,  pp.  306,  307.) 

"  Doccndi  itaquc  sunt  homines,  Christum  Dominum  non  pairi  ct  vino,  sed  piis  mcnti- 
bus  offerri  per  verba  Domini  ct  ha?c  symbola.  .  .  .  Cbristus  Dominus  dat  sc  quidem  fide- 
libus  suis  ver£  in  cibum  vita?  aetcrnae  fruendum,  usus  ad  id  verbis  suis,  et  panis  vinique 
symbolis.  .  .  .  In  hoc  itaque  usu  prcebitionis  ct  deception  is  a  Domino  institutae,  panis 
ct  vinum  symbola  sunt  corporis  ct  sanguinis  Christi,  quibus  scipsum  nobis  offci't.  Extra 
vero  hunc  usum,  sunt  quod  alius  panis  et  vinum.  Nihil  enim  naturae  in  illis  mutatur  : 
ncc  prasbetur  illis,  sed  fidelibus  mentibus,  Christus  Dominus."  (Buccr's  Censura  in 
Scripta  Anglicana.    Basil,  1557,  p.  464.) 

(Ecolampadius  also  wrote  "  Nos  hie  ostendimus  ita  datum,  ut  recipiatur."  (In  "  Epis- 
tolae  doctorum  virorum,  quibus  cum  EucharistiiC  ct  Anabaptismi  negotium,  turn  alia 
religionis  capita  .  .  .  contincntur."    Eol.  54  b,  1548.) 

"Veritas  ...  in  co  [sita  est]  ut  .  .  .  vere  id  quoque  sumendum  ipse  prcebcat." 
arm.  Confessionum.    Obs.  I.,  p.  127.) 
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quam  quotl  ipse  convivator  Christus  convivis  suis  dare  se  dixit? 
Corpus  suum  dedit,  non  panem:  sanguinem  dedit  11011  viimm." 
(Pages  586-7-8^-9.)  .  .  .  Puto  igitur  manifestum  esse,  eos  qui  signi- 
ficationem  tantum  Corporis  Christi  et  memoriam  in  C(cna  docent,  in 
hoc  deficere,  quod  menteni  Christi  non  satis  observant,  et  quod 

priucipaliter  agitur,  minus  quam  par  sit,  exprimunt  Potuisset 

et  Paulus  dicere,  Panis,  quern  frangimus,  memoria  est  Domini : 
verum  maluit  priucipaliter  inculcare  communionem  Corporis  et 
sanguinis  Domini."  (Ibid,  p.  592.) 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  these  words  are  taken  from  an 
edition  bearing  conspicuously  on  its  title-page  the  words,  "  Sunt 
autem  omnia  ipsius  Authoris  diligentia  et  manu  recognita,"  and 
published  (1578)  long  after  Musculus  had  put  forth  (probably  1549) 
that  4>  Explanation"  (of  what  he  had  written  on  this  subject  in  this 
Commentary,)  which  so  much  displeased  Bucer,  and  which  so  clearly 
showed  that  the  writer  had  completely  separated  himself  from  all 
fellowship  with  the  views  of  those  who  desired  even  to  seem  to 
symbolize  with  the  views  of  the  Lutherans.  In  1551  Musculus  was 
invited  by  Cranmer  (as  he  had  been  also  1548)  to  come  to  England, 
that  he  might  occupy  the  post  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bucer.  (See 
Gorham's  Reformation  Gleanings,  p.  109,  note.)  His  "  Explanation  " 
may  be  seen  in  Gorham's  Reformation  Gleanings,  pp.  108 — 111.  (See 
also  pp.  103,  245,  246,  265,  494.) 

It  must  be  perfectly  evident,  I  think,  that  in  the  view  of  W. 
Musculus,  there  can  have  been  in  the  putting  away  of  Lutheran 
or  quasi-Lutheran  opinions,  no  putting  away  of  the  reality  of  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  the  Be*  Sacramenti.  He  must  have  judged 
that  such  language  as  speaks  in  the  strongest  way  of  such  giving  and 
receiving  needs  not  and  ought  not  to  be  explained  away,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  that  it  should  be  so  explained,  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner. 

6.  That  the  claim  of  any  such  Real  Objective  sense  for  the  three- 
fold expression,  "  given,  taken,  and  eaten,"  is  completely  destroyed 
by  its  recurrence  in  Nowell's  Smaller  Catechism.  (See  above  Paper, 
No.  VI.,  p.  306),  where,  it  will  be  observed,  we  find  language  bearing 
a  very  close  resemblance  indeed  to  that  of  this  part  of  our  Article  ; — 
"  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  are 
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given  to  the  faithful,  and  are  by  them  taken,  eaten,  and  drunken, 
only  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  but  yet  in  truth." 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
strangely  left  out  of  sight  in  arguing  upon  the  Article,  that  these 
words,  "given,  taken,  and  eaten,"  are  evidently  intended  (as  it  appears 
to  me,)  to  refer  to  the  Institution,  and  the  words  of  Institution.  Now 
we  altogether  mistake  the  object  of  our  Reformers,  if  we  imagine 
that  in  removing  from  our  faith  the  Real  Corporal  Presence  in  the 
elements,  they  had  any  design  whatever  to  take  away  anytliing  of 
the  fulness  of  the  teaching  of  the  Institution  (in  connexion  with  the 
teaching  of  John  vi.,  especially  verse  2?,)  and  of  the  words  of 
Institution. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  have  been  their  constant  aim,  to 
bring  back  the  doctrine  of  this  Sacrament,  to  the  true  teaching  (as 
they  were  persuaded)  of  the  Institution.*  (For  evidence  of  tins  the 
reader  may  be  referred,  e.g.  to  Cranmer  "  On  Lord's  Supper/'  pp.  28, 
29,  30,  where  the  words  may  especially  be  noted,  "  Tilings  spoken 
and  done  by  Christ,  and  written  by  the  holy  Evangelists  and  St. 
Paul,  ought  to  suffice  the  faith  of  Christian  people,  as  toucliing  the 


*  "  Quo  pacto  fieri  potest,  ut  fr actio  ct  manducatio  panis  et  sumtio  vini  externa  et 
corporate,  nos  interna-  hujus  et  spirituals  mandueationis  certiores  reddat  I 

Cum  Spiritus  sanctus  corda  nostra  ad  firmius  credendum  pennoveat,  ea  Christi 
promissione,  quod  omnes  credentes  ct  fractum  hunc  panem  edentes  ct  calicem  distri- 
butum  bibentes,  fracto  in  crucc  pro  ipsis  Christi  corpore  ct  effuso  sanguine  certissime 
pascantur  ct  potcntur. 

Ubi  hoc  nobis promittetur  ? 

In  ceense  institutione,  ubi  Christus  panem  ct  vinum  corpus  et  sanguinem  suum  nomi- 
nat :  Qua?  sic  at  Evangelistis  et  Paulo  Apostolo  describitur  :  Dominus  Nostcr,"  etc. 
(Catechesis  Minor  of  Ursinus,  in  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  40.    Edit.  Reuter.    Heidelberg,  1612.) 

"  The  leading  preparation  was  a  plain  one :  It  was  the  Paschal  Supper  .  .  . 
Therefore,  the  words  of  the  Institution  do  not,  as  M.  Bossuet  pretends,  carry  their  whole 
meaning  within  themselves  ;  but  refer  to  things  preceding  and  exterior.  He  trifles  with 
us,  when  he  challenges  us  to  find  a  place  in  Scripture  where  the  sign  hath  the  name  of 
the  thing  signified,  given  to  it  at  the  moment  of  the  institution  of  the  Rite,  and  without 
any  leading  preparation.  Wc  have  shewn  there  was  a  leading  Preparation."  (War- 
burton's  Discourse  on  Lord's  Supper ;  in  Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  344.  Edit.  Hurd,  1811.)  "I 
take  in  both  what  He  said  and  did  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  mode  of  saying  and 
doing,  relative  to  tbc  time,  the  occasion,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  age  ;  as 
being  persuaded,  that  the  speaker's  meaning  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  understood 
without  taking  in  all  these  things."    (Ibid,  p.  317.) 

See  also  a  vary  forcible  passage  on  the  natural  (as  opposed  to  the  literal)  sense  of  the 
words  of  Institution  in  "  Cautions  for  the  Times."    (Pages  36,  37.   Edit.  3d,  1868.) 
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doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sapper."  Page  30 ;  to  Jewel.  M  Harding, 
Thess.,  etc.,"  pp.  623,  624,  to  Becon  "  Catecliism.  etc.,"  pp.  228,  229, 
231,  232,  509  ;  "Prayers,  etc.,**  232.  .254.  256,  268,  259.  267,  269,  279 
—283,  358,  365:  to  Ridley,  -  Works.*'  pp.  7.  8,  9.  15.  16,  17  :  to 
Hutchinson.  "Works."  pp.  221.  226*227,  235.255:  to  Coverdale, 
"Fruitful  Lessons,  etc..'"  pp.  79.  430.  431 :  to  Bradford.  "  Sermons, 
Meditations,  etc.."  p.  83,  86,  489  ;  to  Hooper.  "  Early  Writings,"  pp. 
180,  181 :  "Later  Writings,"*  pp.  47,  464,  465  ;  to  Calfhill.  *•  Answer 
to  Martiall,"  pp.  231.  232.  233.)  See  also  Ursinus.  in  Works,  vol. 
i.,  p.  271.  Oswald  Myconius.  in  "  Ad  Sacerdotes  Helvetia  Suasoria," 
p.  14  :  Bullinger.  M  De  origine  Erroris."  fol  190  b.  Zurich,  1539  ;  also 
Bullinger  in  Comment,  on  1  Cor.  xi.) 

A  Lasco  says,  u  Xos  ostendemus  (per  Dei  gratiam)  veritatem  ipsam 
verbomm  coeme.  non  violari  doetrina  nostra  :  sed  confiraiari." 
("  Pra?fatio  "  to  "  Brevis  ed  Dilucida  de  Sacramentis  Ecelesios  Christi 
Tractatio.*'    London.  1552.) 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Reformed,  the  rejection  of  the  Corporal 
Presence  in  the  elements,  does  not  (I  am  convinced)  make  the  dona- 
tion of  the  res  sacramenti  less  real,  but  far  more  real,  nor  the  accep- 
tation less  real,  but  far  more  real,  nor  the  eating  ami  drinking  less 
real,  but  far  more  real.  It  is  with  them,  as  regards  the  doctrine 
they  teach  and  the  doctrine  they  reject,  not  at  all  a  question  of  giving 
or  not  giving,  nor  of  taking  or  not  taking,  nor  of  eating  or  not  eating. 

Neither,  with  tliem.  is  it  at  all  a  question  of  giving,  taking,  and 
eating  of  the  real  body  of  Christ  or  of  something*  else. 

But  the  question  with  them,  is  the  question  of  hoic — Is  it  airing  to 
the  body  or  to  the  soul  !  Is  it  weiring  with  the  hand  of  the  horfy, 
or  with  the  hand  of  the  soul}    (See  Cranmer.  as  quoted  p.  723.) 

*  So  Peter  Martyr  says,  "Xon  enim  fidei  apprehensio  do  verita  to  rei  niiifflpuwi  dero- 
gat.  Quo  permulti  in  negotio  Eucharistieo  hallueiiiantur.  Qiiando  BOB  asserimus, 
caruem  Christi  nos  per  fidem  manducare.  atquc  sanguinem  potare,  illieo  subdunt :  igitur 
non  vere  i^tha^c  habemus,  quasi  per  fidem  apprehcndamus  earnem  Christi  f.Usam,  aut 
sanguinem  ejus  confietum."    (Loci  Comimmos,  vol.  i.,  p.  915.    Basle,  1580.) 

And  again,  "  Hie  est  observandum,  quod  etsi  per  fidem  statuimus  Corpus  Christi  et 
sanguinem  edi  aut  bibi,  tamen  istam  sumptionem  per  fidem  conscquitur  non  ficta  sed 
vera  eonjunctio  inter  nos  ct  Christum."  Peter  Martvr  in  Loci  Commune*,  vol.  i.,  p. 
159S.    Basle,  15S0.) 
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Is  it  eating  with  the  mouth  of  the  hodij  primarily  or  with  the  mouth 
of  the*  soul  alone  ? 

This  is  the  question  with  them  :  and  it  is  on  this  question,  that  the 
divergence  comes  in  between  their  teaching  and  the  teaching  of  those 
who  maintained  the  Real  Corporal  Presence.  In  the  answer  to  this 
question  it  is,  that  they  join  issue,  and  stand  apart. 

They  teach  (as  Ave  have  seen  before.  Paper  No.  VI.,  pp.  381 — 387) 
that  the  reception  and  manducation  is  all  by  faith  as  the  soul's 
hand  and  mouth,  and  that  the  gift  is  given  to  the  soul,  not  by  the- 
minister,  but  by  the  Saviour  Himself. 

And  in  perfect  conformity  with  this  teaching,  our  Article  declares- 
that  the  giving,  taking  and  receiving  (winch  thus  remain  untouched  in 
their  reality)  are  "  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,"  and 
that  "  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper  is  faith." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  alleged  to  the  contrary,  the  truth  seems.- 
to  be  that  what  is  so  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Swiss  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  is  a  doctrine  as  distinctly  disclaimed  by  the  Swiss 
(or,  at  least,  by  their  most  esteemed  theologians)  as  by  the  Lutherans 
themselves,  and  as  truly  alien  from  their  teaching,  as  from  that  of 

*  So  Peter  Martyr  "  Illi  [Capcrnaitte]  putarunt  sc  vcrum  corpus  et  vcram  carnem 
Christi  manducaturos,  quod  ct  nos  fieri  conceditnus.  Cocterum,  discrimen  est  in  modo 
et  rat  tone  manducationis :  Quod  illi  canialiter  faciendum  putarunt,  nos  fieri  spiritualiter 
docemus  :  alioquin  verum  corpus,  et  verus  sanguis  cxhibetur,  quia  fides  non  amplec- 
titur  ficta,  sedvera."    (Peter  Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  vol.  i.,  p.  1594.   Basle,  1580.) 

So  Cranmer,  "  The  contention  is  only  in  the  manner  and  form  how  we  receive  it." 
(On  Lord's  Supper,  p.  370.) 

So  also  Calvin,  "Xos  quoque  veram  carnis  Christi  y.oivcjuocv  de  qua  loquitur  Paulus, 
non  minus  luculente  asserimus.  Modi  tantum  definitio  qurcritur."  (Calvin's  "  Admo- 
nitio  ultima  ad  Westphalium,"  in  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  720.    Amsterdam,  1067.) 

Again  Calvin  declares  that  "  the  controversy  is  simply  on  the  mode  of  eating."  ("De 
vera  pae  participatione,"  etc.,  a*o1.  viii.,  p.  743.)  Ursinus  declares  that  the  controversy 
is  "n  ot  -whether  the  flesh  of  Christ  be  eaten;  for  this  none  of  us  deny  ;  but  how  it  is 
eaten."  (See  "  True  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  as  quoted  in  Kevin's  " Mystical 
Presence . ' '   Page  91.) 

So  also  the  liar /noma  Confessionum  declares,  "  Omnes  vcram  vcri  corporis,  et  ver- 
sanguinis  Domini  nostri  Jcsu  Christi  communicationem  crcdimus.  In  modo  communi- 
candi  hrcrct  controversia."  ("  Harmonia  Confessionum,"  Pnefatio  ;  Geneva,  1581.  See 
also  A  Lasco  as  quoted  in  Jenhyns's  Cranmer,  Preface,  p.  lxxx.,  note.) 

So  OOcolampadius,  "Dissidium  magis  est  de  modo  priesentia>  vel  absentia?  :  quam  dc 
ipsa  proesentia  vel  absentia."  (Quoted  by  Buccr,  Eetractatio  in  Scripta  Anglicana, 
Basil,  1577,  p.  644.) 
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•any  Christian  Church.  (See  "R.  Gualteri  Apologia"  prefixed  to 
Zwingle's  Works,  Zurich,  1545,  and  especially,  fol.  e,  2,  and  3.)  In 
the  early  years  of  their  Reformation,  intemperate  or  incautious  sayings 
may  have  given  occasion  for  misunderstanding  at  least,  if  not  for  re- 
proach. But  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  subsequently  that  repre- 
sentation of  their  doctrine,  through  which  we  have  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  look  at  it,  was  a  misrepresentation. 

Hospinian  declares,  "  Statuuntur  a  nobis  pro  re  caslesti  perpanem 
«t  vinum  in  coena  Domini  significata  non  ipsa  solum  Christi  merita, 
aut  ejus  hepye'uz,  sed  ipsum  corpus  pro  nobis  traditum,  et  ipse  san- 
guis pro  nobis  effusus."  (Concordia  Discors,  in  Works,  vol.  v.,  p. 
4S  b.) 

Again  he  expresses  the  views  of  the  Reformed  thus — "  In  coena 
Domini  non  ostendi  tantum  nobis  Christum  per  symbola,  veluti  in 
pictura  quadam;  sed  sicut  ilia  signa  non  tantum  nobis  spectanda 
prsebentur,  verum  etiam  in  manus  et  os  traduntur  sumenda,  ita  quo- 
que  res  per  ilia  significatas,  nobis  quoque  in  vitam  reternam  dari,  sed 
■spirituali  demurm  virtute  per  fidem  participandas."  (Ibid,  p.  -id  a. 
See  also  CEcolampadius  "  Ad  Billib.  Pyr.  de  Eucharistia  Responsio," 
fbl.c.  4,e,  5,  1520.) 

Lutherans  indeed,  conceiving  that  there  could  be  no  Real  Pre- 
sence, except  in  the  Elements,  and  no  ffiving,  receiving,  or  eating, 
without  such  a  Real  Presence,  did  of  necesshy  regard  the  Swiss  doc- 
trine (and  generally  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed)  as  making  the 
Sacrament  void  and  empty,  and  leaving  nothing  but  naked  signs 
and  bare  memorials.  But  did  the  Reformed  ever  plead  guilty  to  this 
charge  ?  Did  they  not  always  indignantly  repel  it  ?  Did  they  not 
always  maintain  that  what  was  thus  charged  upon  them  was  not 
their  real  doctrine  at  all,  but  their  adversaries'  distorted  view  of 
their  doctrine  ? 

If  some  in  our  day,  standing  on  the  same  standing  point  as  the 
Lutherans  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  true  giving,  receiving, 
and  eating,  without  a  Real  Objective  Presence  in  the  elements,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  they  may  not  argue  thence  that  the  language  which 
(at  the  date  of  the  Reformation)  speaks  6f  giving,  receiving  and  eating, 
is  necessarily  Real  Object  ire  language,  unless  they  can  show,  not 
only  that  it  seems  to  them  only  consistent  with  a  Real  Objective  sense. 
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but  that  it  was  acknowledged  so  to  be  by  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Real  Objective  doctrine. 

If  the  Reformed  maintained  then,  and  we  are  persuaded  now,  that 
there  is  a  most  true  (though  spiritual)  giving,  receiving,  and  eating  of 
the  res  sacramenti  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  our  view  deducts 
nothing  from  (but  rather  adds  to)  its  truth  and  reality,  then  our 
opponents  have  a  perfect  right  to  assail  our  doctrine,  but  they 
certainly  have  no  right  to  claim  as  their  exclusive  possession 
language,  which  on  our  side  we  have  always  regarded,  and  which  we 
still  regard,  as  more  truly  ours  than  theirs. 


Note  E,  p.  673. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  sub- 
scription. Cheney  certainly  never  signed  at  all.  After  Geste's 
second  letter  the  question  of  his  subscription  seems  to  me  of  no 
importance.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  may  be  referred 
to  Lamb's  Historical  Accomit  of  39  Articles,  pp.  38,  39 ;  and  Copy 
II.,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Copy  IV.,  at  end;  Bennet,  pp.  183 — 189;  Goode,  on 
Eucharist,  Supplem.  pp.  7,  20, 13 ;  Hardwick,  on  Articles,  pp.  135, 136, 
Note  3;  and  Perry,  on  Declaration  concerning  Kneeling,  pp.  77 — 79. 

Since  Geste  did  sign,  in  1571,  it  must  (I  suppose)  have  been  either 
with  views  changed  upon  further  consideration  and  conference  with 
other  bishops,  or  else  with  some  expressed  protestation  of  exception 
or  explanation.  Bennet  supposes  his  views  changed.  (Essay  on 
Articles,  p.  187.    Edit.  1715.) 

Change  of  view  may  be  thought  very  unlikely  in  the  time.  But 
there  seem  to  be  some  indications  of  something  like  variableness,  or 
uncertainty,  or  inconsistency  in  his  views.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that,  in  shielding  Cheney,  he  seems  somewhat  desirous  of  not  being 
identified  with  lrim.  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  seems  to  doubt  whether 
Geste  really  held  "  the  Real  Presence  "  in  the  Lutheran  sense.  But 
then,  I  think,  he  had  not  seen  (see  Letter  to  Author  of  "Kiss  of 
Peace,"  pp.  10 — 19)  Geste's  second  letter.  Mr.  Sumner  says,  "  I 
have  not  referred  to  the  opinions  of  Guest  ....  for  this  reason.  It 
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appears  to  me  that  quotations  can  be  made  from  his  writings 
diametrically  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.'*  iln  "Principles  at 
Stake.  "  p.  154.) 

Certainly  Geste's  views  were  (at  least  at  some  periods  of  his  life) 
very  different  indeed  from  those  of  the  modern  niaintainers  of  the 
Real  Objective  Presence. 

1.  Neal  tells  us  of  him,  that  he  wrote  to  Cecil  against  the  cere- 
monies, and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  having  been  evil  used,  and 
once  taken  away,  they  ought  not  to  be  used  again  ....  The  Gospel 
teaches  us  to  put  away  needless  ceremonies,  and  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ....  He  declares  openly  against  the  cross,  against 
images  in  churches,  and  against  a  variety  of  garments  in  the  service 
of  God  ....  for  the  posture  [in  receiving  the  Sacrament]  that  it 
should  be  rather  standing  than  kneeling  ;  but  that  this  should  be  left 
to  everyone's  choice."  (History  of  Puritans,  vol.  i.,  p.  I'M).  See 
Dugdale's  Life,  Appendix  IV.) 

•J.  He  was  of  opinion  that  no  other  garment  should  be  used  for 
Communion  than  for  any  other  service.  u  For  if  we  should  use 
another  garment  herein  it  should  seem  to  teach  us  that  higher  and 
better  things  be  given  by  it  than  b}~  the  other  service,  which  we  must 
not  believe."'    (In  Dugdale's  Life,  p.  145.) 

3.  In  disputation,  June  24.  1540,  he  was  with  Grhidal,  Penie,  and 
Pilkington.  opposing  Glin.  avIio  affirmed  "  the  Corporal  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament."  (See  Grindals  "Works,  P.  S.  Edit.,  p.  104, 
and  Ridley's  Works,  p.  169.) 

4.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  sacriiicial  character  of  the 
Eucharist.  See  Iris  Treatise  against  the  Privy  Mass.  Appendix  I., 
in  Dugdale's  Life. — "  I  have  argued  (I  suppose  forcibly)  the  priest 
sacrifice  to  be  neither  propitiatory  nor  available,  neither  godly  nor 
approvable,  but  sinful  and  unsunerable."  (Page  103.  See  also  Jewel, 
"Defence."'  etc..  p.  1198  ;  Zur.  Letters,  I.,  p.  11.) 

5.  He  was  strongly  opposed  also  to  adoration,  or  as  he  calls  it,  a 
M  prayable  Presence.''  His  "Christ's]  body  is  not  honourable  nor 
prayable  merely  of  itself,  but  in  respect  of  His  Godhead  personally 
allied  and  coupled  therewith.  Christ,  both  God  and  man.  frith  His 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  present  at  tlu  baptism  of  faithful 
infants,  where  they  become  embodied  and  incorporate  thereto  :  it  is, 
to  wit,  where  they  eat  His  body,  and  drink  His  blood,  as  really  as 
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we  do  at  His  Supper.  Howbeit  no  man  worshippeth  eitlier  His 
body  as  present  at  baptism,  there  no  less  presented  than  at  His 
Supper,  either  else  His  Godhead,  either  for  His  own  or  for  the 
presence  of  His  said  body."    (See  Dugdale's  Life,  p.  110.) 

0.  He  objected  decidedly  to  the  consecration  prayer  of  Edward's 
first  book,  saying,  "  This  prayer  is  to  be  disliked  for  two  causes,  the 
first  because  it  is  taken  to  be  so  needful  for  the  conservation,  that  the 
conservation  is  not  thought  to  be  without  it  ...  .  The  second  cause 
why  the  foresaid  prayer  is  to  be  refused  is,  for  that  it  prayeth  that 
the  bread  and  wine  ma}r  be  Christ's  body  and  blood,  which  maketh 
for  the  Popish  transubstantiation.-'  (See  Dugdale's  Life,  pp.  117, 148.) 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  observed  how  utterly  out  of  harmony  were 
Geste's  views  with  the  views  of  the  Ritualists  of  our  days.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  anything  like  the 
same  discordance  with  the  views  of  Lutherans  of  that  day.  The 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  no  part  of  a  consistent 
system.  Rather  it  clung,  like  some  parasitic  branch,  to  a  system 
which  was  alien  from  it,  or  rather  repugnant  to  it,  And  thus  its 
growth  may  be  said  to  have  been  kept  ever  dwarfed  and  fruitless. 

Geste,  however,  never  seems  to  have  made  the  same  open  pro- 
fession of  adherence  to  Lutheran  views  that  Cheney  did.  We  are 
told  of  one  bishop,  (Cheney),  and  one  only,  declaring  himself  a 
Lutheran  in  Parliament. 

In  1500,  Jewel,  writing  to  Bullinger,  says  that  "  some  of  their 
brethren  were  so  eager  in  disputing  about  that  matter  [i.e.,  the 
vestments]  as  if  the  whole  business  of  religion  was  concerned  in  it 
....  He  thanks  God  that  they  had  no  otJier,  nor  more  important 
debates  then  among  them.  Chcyney,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  did 
indeed  in  Parliament  profess  himself  openly  to  be  a  Lutheran ;  but 
he  was  not  like  to  have  many  followers."  (See  Burnet's  Re- 
formation, vol.  hi.,  part  i.,  p.  005.    Edit,  Oxford,  1829.) 

Jewel's  words  are — "Unus  tantum  quispiam  e  nostro  numero, 
Episcopus  Glocestrencis,  in  comitiis  aperte,  et  fidenter  dixit,  probari 
sibi  Lutheri  sententiam  de  Eucharistia ;  sed  ea  seges  non  erit,  spero, 
diuturna."    (Vol.  iii.,  part  2,  p.  155.    Records,  No.  lxxxiv.) 

I  will  venture  to  add  a  suggestion,  which  those  who  are  more 
competent  than  myself  to  consider  may  reject  or  accept.  It  is  tins, 
that  Geste  was  not  really  a  Lutheran  on  this  point  at  all,  but  a 
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disciple  of  Bucer.  The  language  of  his  second  letter  shews  some 
•considerable  affinities  to  the  language  winch  Bucer  used  in  his  desire 
to  shelter  and  conciliate  the  Lutherans.  (See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  -.217a,  -U7.h.) 

The  reader  may  compare  with  the  latter  part  of  Geste's  second 
letter  the  following  words  of  Bucer,  spoken  concerning  the  Concordia 
Wittenbergensis : — "Dum  in  Ecclesia  Sacramentiun  celcbratur  juxta 
institutionem  Domini,  habent  integrum  Sacramentiun  et  rem  Sacra- 
nienti  omnes,  qui  sunt  in  Ecclesia,  etianisi  ex  nmristris  vel  ex 
sumentibus  intersint  indigni  et  perlidi.  uti  Judas  interfuit  coenae 

primse  Indignis  porrigi  etiam  emu  pane  Corpus  Domini,  et 

smni  hoc  ab  eis,  positmn  est  propter  verba  Tauh,  1  Cor.  xi.,  qui 
scribit,  indigne  sumentes  reos  fieri  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini; 
et  loquitur  illic  de  iis,  qui  in  Ecclesia  sunt,  et  fidem  Sacramenti 
habent,  nec  tamen  Corpus  Domini  dijudicant,  hoc  est,  donum  hoc 
Christi  non  digne  a?stimaut."  (See  Hospinian,  Historia  Sacra- 
mentaria.  in  "Works,  vol.  iv..  p.  -2b^.    Geneva,  1081.) 

Bucer  brought  himself  also  to  speak  of  oral  manducation,  some- 
thing in  the  same  way  as  Geste  does,  though  meaning  only  the  oral 
manducation  of  that  which  was  nominally  Christ's  body,  because  of 
its  consecrated  relation  to  the  word  of  donation.  [So  at  least  I 
understand  him.  See  Hospinian,  vol.  iv.,  p.  217a.  See  also  Secken- 
dorfs  Historia  Lutheranismi,  Lib.  hi.,  Sec.  15,  §  xlvii.  (5)  p.  130.] 

On  this  and  on  other  points,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  Bucer's 
language  will  be  found  to  match  that  of  Geste,  for  whose  words, 
possibly,  some  allowance  may  be  made,  in  consideration  of  the 
warmth  of  feeling  under  which  he  ma}-  be  supposed  to  have  written. 

The  reader  may  remark  how  Geste's  letter  to  Cecil,  accompany- 
ing the  Service  Book  (see  Dugdale's  Life  of  Geste,  pp.  11-2 — 149) 
manifests  an  animus  in  singular  accord  with  the  censures  of  Bucer. 
[Compare  especially  "  Off  Vestmentes,"  p.  llo,  Dugdale,  with  Bucer's 
"  condemnation  of  those  who  think  Christ  is  more  received  in  the 
Sacrament  of  His  supper  than  in  Baptism  ;"  also  "  Off  praying  for 
the  deade  in  ye  Communion."  p.  110,  with  Bucer's  censure  on  the 
Prayer  for  the  state  of  Christ's  Church  ;  also  "  Off  the  prayer  in  the 
first  book  for  conservation,"  p.  117.  with  Bucer's  censure  of  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  :  also  "  Ofi'  Receiving  the  Sacramentes  in  our 
liandes,"  p.  118,  with  Bucer's  censure  on  giving  the  Sacrament  into 
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People's  Mouths;  also  *' Off  receiving  standinge  or  kneelinge,"  p.  149, 
with  Bueer's  censure  of  Kneeling,  Crossing,  Smiting  the  Breast,  etc. 
See  Nicholls,  Additional  Notes,  pp.  52,  53.) 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  it  very  unlikely  that  Bueer's  peculiari- 
ties should  so  long  have  outlived  the  breaking  up  of  the  Concord. 
But  there  seem  to  have  been  some  who  were  very  slow  indeed  to 
believe  that  Lutheran  language  really  meant  what  it  said,  and  that 
all  hope  of  real  agreement  was  at  an  end.* 

If,  then,  Geste  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Bucer, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  penning  the  "  only."  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  desire  to  shelter  Cheney,  and 
to  have  our  Articles  so  framed  as  not  to  be  exclusive  of  Lutheran 
views.  And  we  shall  have  very  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his 
signing  the  Articles,  even  after  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Cecil.  For,  if 
my  conjecture  is  right,  he  did  not  at  all  himself  hold  the  Heal 
Objective  Presence,  only  used  language  approaching  that  of  the 
Lutherans  with  respect  to  the  reception  and  eating  by  the  unworthy, 
as  meaning  that  those  who  knew  the  relation  in  which  the  conse- 
crated elements  stood  by  the  institution  of  Christ  to  His  crucified 
body  and  blood,  could  not  receive  the  elements  without  the  responsi- 

*  Even  Bishop  Davcnant,  writing  in  1640,  expresses  himself  as  if  the  question  of  oral 
manducation  might  be  {in  words)  conceded  by  the  Reformed,  evidently  seeming  to  think 
that  Lutheran  Eucharistic  statements  might  be  regarded  as  effectually  neutralized  (if 
not  completely  evacuated)  by  their  other  doctrinal  views.  (Sec  his  "  Ad  Fraternam 
Communionem  inter  Evangelicas  Ecclesias  rcstaurandam  Adhortatio,"  pp.  135, 136,  137; 
Cambridge,  1640.) 

Many  efforts  were  made  about  the  same  time  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Reformed 
and  the  Lutherans,  some  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist., 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  158 — 162  (Edit.  Soames)  ;  but  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  making  still 
more  evident  the  reality  of  the  doctrinal  difference  which  divided  them. 

Bishop  Bedell  also,  who  warmly  supported  Dury's  designs  for  pacification,  speaking 
of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  says,  they  "  differed  not  for  ought  that  ever  I  could 
understand,  save  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Yea,  in  that 
also  they  taught  uniformly,  That  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  present,  not  to 
the  Elements,  but  to  the  receiver,  in  the  use,  and  without  transubstantiation."  (See 
Burnet's  Life  of  Bedell,  pp.  135,  32 1 .    London,  1685. ) 

The  doctrine  which  was  in  the  view  of  these  Pacificators,  might  not  unsuitably  (I 
think)  be  called  "  ihe  Lutheran  Real  Presence,  un-Lutheranized  by  Lutheranism." 
But  the  doctrine  which  they  had  really  to  do  with  (in  the  case  of  the  strict  Lutherans) 
was  "  The  Lutheran  Real  Presence  fortified  against  Lutheranism." 

And  the  doctrine  which  we  have  really  to  do  with,  is  (I  fear)  "  The  Lutheran  (or 
Roman)  Real  Presence  armed  for  a  crusade  against  Lutheranism  and  against  the 
Reformation." 
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bility  of  the  formal  donation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  Those  who,, 
like  Bluer,  chose  (as  it  seems  to  me)  to  express  this  truth  (as  some 
ancient  Fathers)  by  saying  that  such  unworthily  received  Christ's 
body  (as  receiving  and  eating  that  which  they  knew  to  be  consecrated 
for  the  convey  unci — in  giving  and  receiving  and  eating — of  Christ's 
body),  differed  verbally  only  from  the  Reformed  [Calvin  in  particular 
strongly  insists  on  the  same  thing, — see  his  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  650, 
666,  674,  692,  744,  698  ;  vol.  ix.,  pp.  20(>,  256],  realhf  from  the 
Lutherans,  with  whom  they  brought  themselves  into  some  sort  of 
verbal  agreement,  although  in  their  desire  for  reconciliation  they  seem 
to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Lutherans  also  did  not  really 
mean  much  more  than  themselves. 

Such  men,  under  the  persuasion  that  Lutherans  differed  from  the 
Reformed  in  forms  of  expression  rather  than  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Presence,  were  anxious  to  assimilate  the  language  of  the  Reformed,, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  that  used  by  the  Lutherans,  and  to  get  the 
Reformed  to  shun  all  such  sayings  and  expressions  as  were  con- 
demned by  the  Lutherans. 

While  not  really  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed,  they 
seemed  to  be,  and  were  by  some  regarded,  as  almost  Lutherans 
themselves.  Defending  and  shielding  and  maintaining  (to  some 
extent)  the  language  of  Luther,  they  seemed  to  be  defending  and 
shielding  and  maintaining  the  real  doctrine  of  Luther ;  which  doc- 
trine, however,  as  it  was  certainly  not  theirs,  so  they  persuaded 
themselves  (or  brought  themselves  to  hope,  if  not  to  believe)  that 
neither  was  it  truly  his. 

If,  then,  Geste  were  really  one  of  these,  he  might  possibly  have 
written  his  letter  to  Cecil  with  a  desire  to  get  a  shelter  for  Cheney, 
and  might,  perhaps,  himself  the  very  same  day  have  not  inconsistently 
signed  the  Articles,  including  the  -2 9th,  if  only  we  may  suppose  him 
to  have  said  to  Parker  and  the  other  Bishops — "Mind,  I  only  under- 
stand the  Article  as  applying  to  re  vera  reception  and  eating.  The 
Fathers  used  very  different  language,  and  I  with  them  speak  of 
reception  by  the  unworthy  sacramento  tenw" — and  may  suppose 
Parker  to  have  said  to  him  in  reply — "  Certainly  :  we  all  understand 
it  so.  It  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  receiving  and  eating  sacramento 
tenus."    (See  Hosphiian,  vol.  iv.,  p.  :2.>">b.) 

I  make  this  suggestion  with  diffidence,  aware  that  there  is  some- 
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what  iii  it  open  to  question,  aware  also  that  Bucer  would  hardly  have 
written  quite  as  Geste  wrote.  It  does,  however,  seem  to  me  to  har- 
monize with  all  we  know  of  Geste,  and  to  make  something  like  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  matter,  even  if  it  may  seem  to 
some  to  lead  to  difficulties  of  its  own. 

At  any  rate  it  is  important  to  observe  what  a  very  different  setting 
of  the  "  .Real  Objective  "  doctrine  had  in  the  Lutheran  system  and  in 
that  of  the  Ritualists. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
will  serve,  I  hope,  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  doctrine  of  the  Ileal 
•Corporal Presence  was  kept  in  restraint,  and  made  to  be  (comparatively 
at  least)  powerless  and  harmless,  by  its  very  position  in  the  Lutheran 
•doctrinal  system ;  and,  as  regards  the  matter  of  use  and  application, 
how  little,  in  that  system,  it  had  in  common  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Ritualists  of  our  da}', — 4i  Cum  ergo  Sacramentum  hoc  voles  accipere, 
potissima  verborum  erit  cura,  in  quibus  sentias  eum  thesaurum  esse 
repositum,  quo  solo  niti  tuto  possinms.  Ad  te  enim  sine  dubio  ilia 
verba  dicuntur :  Ileum  Corpus  pro  vobis  traditur,  Mens  sanguis  pro 
vobis  eftunditiir.  In  quern  usum?  mini  in  hoc  tantuni,  ut  edas  et 
bibas".'  non',  imo  in  remissionem  peccatoruni  tuorum.  Hoc  illud 
est,  quod  at  te  potissimum  pertinet.  cui  omnia  reliqua,  quae  hie  hunt 
^et  dicuntur,  serviunt.  ut  tibi  scilicet  omnia  tua  peccata  remittantur." 
(Luther  "Concio  de  Confessione,  etc,"  a.d.  1519  in  Works,  torn,  i., 
fo.  MO,  a.  Jena,  1564.) 

"  Et  itaque  Missa,  secundum  substantiam  suam,  proprie  nihil 
aliud,  quam  verba  Christi  praedicta,  Accipite  et  manducata,  etc. 
Ac  si  dicat :  Ecce  O  homo  peccator  et  damnatus,  ex  mera  gratuitaque 
•charitate,  qua  diligo  te,  sic  volente  nnsericordiarum  Patre,  his  verbis 
promitto  tibi,  anto  omne  meritum  et  votum  tumn,  remissionem 
omnium  peccatorum  tuormn,  et  vitain  aeternam.  Et  ut  eertissimus 
•de  hac  mea  promissione  irrevocabili  sis,  Corpus  meiun  tradam,  et 
sanguinem  fundam,  morte  ipsa  banc  promissionem  conhrmatums,  et 
utrunque  tibi  in  signum  et  memoriale  ejusdem  promissionis,  relicturus. 
Quod  cum  frequentaveris,  mei  memorsis,  banc  meaminte  charitatem 
-et  largitateiiipr.edices  et  laudes,  et  gratias  agas.*'  (Luther  "De  Captivi- 
tate  Baby;  Eccles."  a.d.  15:20.   In  Works,  toni.ii.,  fo.266.  Jena,  1566.) 

••  Sir  deinceps  fere  onmes  promissiones  aliquo  signo  firmavit,  adeo 
ait  hoc  more  Esaias  juberet  Achaz  regem  Juda,  ut  peteret  siguiun  a 
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Domino  promittente  liberationem  populi  de  maun  regis  Syria'  et 
Samarise.  Apud  homines  quoque  pacta,  proinissa  et  fsedera  non 
sohmi  verbis  et  Uteris,  seel  additis  aliquibus  pignoribus  ant  testibus 
firmantur.  Si  verbis  promittunt,  stipuluntur  manibus,  si  literis,. 
appendant  sigilla,  in  robur  fracti  et  promissi.  Ita  at  luec  promissio 
divina  nobis  omnium  esset  certissima,  fidemque  nostram  tutissimam 
redderet,  apposnit  pignus  et  sigillum  omnium  fidelissimum  et  preci- 
osissimum,  scilicet  ipsnmmet  precium  proniissionis,  corpus  et  san- 
guinem  proprium  sub  pane  et  vino,  quo  nobis  emeruit  proniissionis 
divitias  donari,  quod  et  impendit,  ut  promissionem  acciperemus. 
Quomodo  ergo  sacrificium  et  opus  nostrum  facere  possumus  ex 
pignore  et  sigillo  Dei,  nobis  donato  et  promissioni  sua?  appenso '? " 
(Luther  "De  abroganda  inissa  private,;"  a.d.  1521.  In  Works, 
torn,  ii.,  fo.  454a.  Jena,  15(>(>.) 

u  Cum  autcm  qmpritur  ad  quid  prosit  manducare,  recte  respondetur 
prodesse  ad  confirmandam  lidem,  quia  est  testimonium,  quo  admoniti 
statuere  debemus,  vere  ad  nos  pertinere  beneficia  Christi.  Exhibet 
tibi  Christus  Corpus  suum,  ut  donet  tibi  sua  beneficia,  ut  testetur  te 
esse  membrum,  pro  quo  passus  est,  quod  velit  servare,  in  quo  velit  esse 
efficax  contra  Diabolum."  (Melancthon,  "Catecliesis  Puerilis"  in 
Works,  torn  i.,  fo.  -27b.    Wittenberg,  1562.) 

"  Quis  est  fructus  S  inn  t  ion  is.*  Usitate  respondetur,  quod  sumtio 
fiat  ad  confirmandam  fidem,  videlicet  ut  applicentur  credenti  bene- 
ficia Christi,  sicut  supra  dictum  est,  Sacramenta  esse  testimonia 
applications,  quod  necesse  est  intelligi,  non  ut  Papists  loquuntur, 
ex  opere  operato,  id  est,  sine  bono  motu  utentis  in  adultis,  sed  cum 

fide  accipiunt  Est  igitur  hie  primus  tructus,  hoc  testimonio 

confirmare  fidem,  et  statuere,  quod  hoc  tanquam  pignore  seu  sigillo 
filius  Dei  sc  tibi  applicare  sua  beneficia  testetur,  sicut  et  Paulus. 
circumcisionem  appellat  Sigillum  justitire."  (Melancthon,"  De  Coena 
Domini,"  in  Works,  torn,  i.,  foL  327b.    Wittemberg,  lo(>2.) 

"  Sacramenta  extra  usum  a  Christo  institutum  non  sun  Sacra- 
menta, quia  talis  usus  non  habet  verbum,  et  repugnat  institutioni. 
Sicut  ....  aqua  baptisnii  non  esset  Sacramentum  si  transferetur  ad 
alios  usus  extra  verbum  et  institutionem  ....  Ita  Missa  in  qua  fit 
oblatio,  et  applicatur  aliis,  non  servat  institutionem  Christi,  qua* 
jubet  non  ofi'eri  pro  aliis,  sed  manducari  et  bibi,  corpus  et  sanguinem 
Domini,  sed  transfertur  ad  cultum  alienum  a  verbo."  (Melancthon, 
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*'De  Missa  Privata,"  in  Works,  torn,  ii.,  fol.  193b.  Wittemberg, 
1552.) 

"  Cum  ergo  patres  Missam  seu  communem  coenam  Domini  (ut 
tunc  servabatur)  vocant  sacrificium,  ex  ipsormn  verbis  facile  poterit 
judicari,  eos  loqui  non  de  oblatione  et  applicatione  operis,  sed  de 
gratiarum  actione  seu  memoria  sacrificii  seu  mortis  Christi."  (Ibid, 
fol.  197b.) 

"  Hoec  sumtio,  est  testimonium,  quod  Christus  velit  tibi  et  singulis 
applicari  suum  beneficium  ....  Magna  igitur  consolatio  est  in  hac 
sumtione.  Scias  sumtionem  institutam  esse,  ut  fides  excitetur,  et 
singuli  credamus  ad  nos  pertinere  beneficium  Christi."  (Melancthon, 
"De  Ccena  Domini,"  in  Works,  torn,  iii.,  p.  242.  Wittemberg, 
1563.) 

"  Hanc  concionem  hujus  sexti  capitis  [Johan.],  nec  de  ceremonia 
«oense  Domini,  nec  de  manducatione  ceremoniali  intelligo,  sed  sicut 
supra  Christus  prsefatus  est,  de  fide,  qua  credimus  placatam  esse 
iram  Dei  morte  filii,  corpus  suum  offerentis  pro  nobis,  et  sanguinem 
suum  fundentis."  (Melancthon,  "Erarratior  in  Evang.,"  torn,  iii., 
p.  087.) 

"Manducatio  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  in  nobis  ipsis  testi- 
monium est,  quod  Christus  vere  nos  sibi  tanquam  membra  adjungat, 
quod  vere  velit  nos  abluere  sanguine  suo.  Sic  igitur  utendum  est 
Sacramentis,  sicut  verbo,  et  fides  exuscitanda  est  et  exercenda  est 
Sacramentis,  sicut  verbo."  (Melancthon,  "  In  Epist.  at  Rom.,"  cax^. 
iv.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  962.    Wittemberg,  1563.) 

"  Concionatur  Christus  ipse  inquiens,  hoc  facite  in  mei  recorda- 
tionem.  Vult  enim  nos  ratinere  memoriam  passionis  et  promissi 
beneficii ;  nec  vult  tantum  historian  memoriam  conservari,  sed  vult, 
ut  luec  beneficia  in  usu  Sacramenti  nobis  fide  applicemus  .... 
Semper  autem  de  Sacramentis  regula  tenenda  est,  esse  ea  princi- 
paliter  testimonia  voluntatis  Dei  erga  nos  seu  gratiae,  Postea  alii 
fines  accedere  possunt."  ("Acta  Ratisbonensia "  in  Melancthon's 
Works,  torn,  iv.,  p.  73(5.    Wittemberg,  1564." 
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Appendix,  Note  F,  p.  085. 

The  following  passages  are  selected  not  only  because,  (1),  they 
bear  witness  to  the  sense  which  was  attributed  to,  and  the  use  which 
was  made  of  St.  Augustine's  sayings  by  our  Reformers,  but  also 
because,  (2),  they  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  in  the 
Article  by  the  words  "  sign,  or  Sacrament."  [See  Goode  on  Eu- 
charist, i.,  250  sqq.  ;  and  II.,  001,  004.] 

"  In  the  third  [wajr]  the  Sacrament  is  eaten  without  Him  [Christ]; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  called  Sacramental  eating  only,  because  only  the 
Sacrament  is  eaten,  and  not  Christ  Himself.  ....  The  third  manner 
of  ways  the  wicked  do  eat ;  and,  therefore,  as  St.  Augustine  saith, 
'  they  neither  eat  Christ's  flesh  nor  drink  His  blood,  although  every 
day  they  eat  the  Sacrament  thereof,  to  the  condemnation  of  their 
presumption."'    (Cranmer,  "On  Lord's  Supper,"  p.  205.) 

"  St.  Augustine,  in  mairy  places,  plainly  discussing  this  matter, 
saith,  4  He  that  agreeth  not  with  Christ,  doth  neither  eat  His  body 
nor  drink  His  blood,  although,  to  the  condemnation  of  his  pre- 
sumption, he  receive  eveiy  day  the  Sacrament  of  so  high  a  matter.' 

And,  moreover,  St.  Augustine  most  plainly  resolveth  this  matter 
in  his  book,  "De  civitate  Dei,'  disputing  against  two  lands  of 

heretics  St.  Augustine,  answering  to  both  these  heresies,  saith : 

'  That  neither  heretics,  nor  such  as  profess  a  true  faith  in  their 
mouths,  and  in  their  living  shew  the  contrary,  have  either  a  true 
faith,  (wlrich  worketh  by  charity,  and  doth  none  evil,)  or  are  to  be 
counted  among  the  members  of  Christ.  For  they  cannot  be  both 
members  of  Christ  and  members  of  the  devil.  Therefore,'  saith  he, 
'  it  may  not  be  said  that  any  of  them  eat  the  body  of  Christ.  For 
when  Christ  saith,  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him ;  He  sheweth  what  it  is,  (not  Sacra  - 
mentally,  but  in  deed,)  to  eat  His  body  and  drink  His  blood  :  which 
is,  when  a  man  dwelleth  so  in  Christ  that  Christ  dwelleth  in  him. 
For  Christ  spake  those  words  as  if  He  should  say,  He  that  dwelleth 
not  in  me,  and  in  whom  I  dwell  not,  let  him  not  say  or  think  that  lie 
eateth  my  body,  or  drinketh  my  blood.'  These  be  the  plain  words  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  such  as  live  ungodly,  although  they  may  seem  to 
eat  Christ's  body,  (because  they  eat  the  Sacrament  of  His  body,) 
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yet,  in  deed,  tliey  neither  be  members  of  His  body,  nor  do  eat  His 
body.  Also,  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  lie  saith,  that  '  he  that 
doth  not  eat  His  flesh,  and  drink  His  blood,  hath  not  in  him  ever- 
lasting life;  and  he  that  eateth  His  flesh,  and  drinketh  His  blood, 
hath  everlasting  life.  But  it  is  not  so  in  those  meats  which  we  take 
to  sustain  our  bodies ;  for,  although  without  them  we  cannot  live, 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  whosoever  receiveth  them  shall  live ;  for 
they  may  die  by  age,  sickness,  or  other  chances.  But  in  this  meat 
and  drink  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  it  is  otherwise.  For 
both  they  that  eat  and  drink  them  not  have  not  everlasting  life ;  and, 
contrariwise,  whosoever  eat  and  drink  them  have  everlasting  life.'  N<  >te 
and  ponder  well  these  words  of  St.  Augustine  :  '  That  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  other  meats  and  drinks,  which  nourish  the  body,  a  man  may 
eat,  and  nevertheless  die ;  but  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  no 
man  eateth  but  that  hath  everlasting  life  ;'  so  that  wicked  men  cannot 
eat  nor  drink  them,  for  then  they  must  needs  have  by  them  ever- 
lasting life.  And  in  the  same  place  St.  Augustine  saith  further: 
'  The  Sacrament  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  is  taken  in 
the  Lord's  table — of  some  men  to  life,  and  of  some  men  to  death  ; 
but  the  thing  itself,  (whereof  it  is  a  Sacrament,)  is  taken  of  all  men 
to  life,  and  of  no  man  to  death.'  And,  moreover,  he  saith :  '  This 
is  to  eat  that  meat,  and  drink  that  drink ;  to  dwell  in  Christ,  and 
to  have  Christ  dwelling  in  him.  And  for  that  cause,  he  that 
dwelleth  not  in  Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ  dwelleth  not,  without 
doubt  he  eateth  not  spiritually  His  flesh  nor  drinketh  His  blood, 
although  carnally  and  visibly  with  his  teeth  he  bite  the  Sacrament 
of  His  body  and  blood.'  ....  By  all  these  sentences  of  St.  Au- 
gustine it  is  evident  and  manifest  that  all  men,  good  and  evil,  may 
with  their  mouths  visibly  and  sensibly  eat  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's, 
body  and  blood;  but  the  very  body  and  blood  themselves  be  not 
eaten  but  spiritually,  and  that  of  the  spiritual  members  of  Christ, 
which  dwell  in  Christ,  and  have  Christ  dwelling  in  them,  by  whom 
they  be  refreshed  and  have  everlasting  life.  And,  therefore,  saith 
St.  Augustine,  that  '  when  the  other  Apostles  did  eat  bread  that 
was  the  Lord,  }-et  Judas  did  eat  but  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  and 
not  the  bread  that  was  the  Lord.'  So  that  the  other  Apostles 
with  the  Sacramental  bread  did  eat  also  Christ  Himself,  whom 
Judas  did  not  eat.    And  a  great  number  of  places  more  hath 
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St.  Augustine  for  this  purpose."  (Cranmer,  on  Lord's  Supper, 
pp.  210—213. 

"  Ridley  : — '  Evil  men  do  eat  the  very  true  and  natural  body  of 
Christ  sacramentally,  and  no  further;  as  St.  Augustine  saith.  But 
good  men  do  eat  the  very  true  body,  both  sacramentally,  and 
spiritually  by  grace.' 

Tresham  : — '  I  prove  the  contrary  by  St.  Augustine.'  ....  And 
a  little  after, '  Because  some  eat  not  unto  salvation,  it  followeth  not 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  His  body.' 

Ridley : — '  It  is  the  body  to  them,  that  is,  the  sacrament  of  the 
body :  and  Judas  took  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  to  his  condemna- 
tion. Augustine  hath  distinguished  these  things  well  in  another 
place,  where  he  saith,  The  bread  of  the  Lord,  [and]  the  bread  the 
Lord.  Evil  men  eat  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  but  not  the  bread  the 
Lord ;  but  good  men  eat  both  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  and  bread  the 
Lord.'  "—(Ridley's  Works,  pp.  246,  247.) 

"  Watson  : — '  The  fathers  say,  that  evil  men  do  eat  him  which 
descended  from  heaven.' 

Ridley  : — ( They  eat  Him  indeed,  but  sacramentally.  The  fathers 
use  many  times  the  sacrament  for  the  matter  of  the  sacrament.  .  .  . 
Evil  men  do  eat  the  body  of  Christ  sacramentally,  but  good  men  eat 
both  the  sacrament  and  the  matter  of  the  sacrament."  (Ibid,  pp. 
247,  248.) 

"  Chedsey : — '  I  will  prove  that  the  evil  and  wicked  men  eat  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  well  as  good  men  by  St.  Austin  here.'  And  in  the 
beginnhig  of  his  test  St.  Austin  seemeth  to  approve  his  assertion  ;  but 
I  bade  Mm  read  out  to  the  end,  and  there  St.  Austin  declareth  most 
evidently  that  it  was  quodam  modo,  after  a  certain  manner,  the  evil 
man  received  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  sacramentally  only  in  the 
outer  sign,  and  not  really  or  in  deed,  as  the  good  do.  .  .  . 

Chedsey  : — 1  See  how  he  would  writlie  St.  Augustine's  words.' 

Philpot : — '  See  who  of  us  writheth  St.  Austin  more,  you,  or  I 
wliich  take  his  meaning  by  his  own  express  words.' "  (Philpot's  Ex- 
aminations, p.  133.) 

"  Malos  non  comedere  carnem  CTms^ipsimet  Christus  testatur  .  .  . 
Si  quis  cupit  hac  de  re  plura  cognoscere,(/«o^  mall  non  comedant  Corpus 
Christi,  legat.  .  .  .  Augustinum  De  verbis  Domini,  Sermone  xxxiii. 
tractatu  in  Joannem  xxvi.  .  .  Et  dicere  etiam  quod  canes  et  mures,  si 
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externum  signum  sacramen|j  acceperint,  quod  una  cum  externa  signo 
signification  (lioc  est,  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi)  recipiant  (utclixi), 
plane  impium  est."   (Hooper's  Works,  ii.,  pp.  497-8.) 

"  This  is  tlie  sum  of  the  effectual  talk  we  had  ;  besides  which  talk  we 
had  a  reasoning  a  little,  whether  evil  men  did  receive  Christ's  body ; 
I  no,  and  he  yea.  I  said  '  they  received  not  the  Spirit,  ergo  not  the 
body;  for  it  is  no  carcass,'  quoth  I.  Hereto  I  brought  out  St. 
Augustine  how  Judas  received  pattern  Domini  and  not  panern  Domi- 
nion .  .  .  which  he  went  about  to  put  away  with  idem,  and  not  ad 
idem  ;  and  how  that '  in  corpore  Christi  '  was  to  be  understood  of  all 
that  be  in  the  visible  Church'  .  .  .  which  I  denied  to  be  St.  Augus- 
tine's meaning.*'    ( Bradford's  Works,  i.,  542.) 

Again,  "They  eat  not  Christ's  body.  .  .  .  And  this  doth  St.  Austin 
affirm  saying,  '  None  do  eat  Christ's  body,  which  is  not  in  the  body 
of  Christ.'  "    (Ibid,  p.  91.) 

"  By  what  testimony  of  the  Scripture  can  this  be  proved,  that 
Christ's  flesh  is  eaten  unworthily,  and  unto  damnation  ?  Paul  saith, 
'  He  that  eateth.  of  this  bread  and  drinketh  of  this  cup  of  the  Lord 
unworthily.'  He  doth  not  say,  '  He  that  eateth  Christ's  body  unwor- 
thily, or  drinketh  His  blood  unworthily,'  which  always  be  received  to 
sanctification,  to  life,  and  salvation  ;  but, '  He  that  eateth  this  bread ;' 
that  is,  not  common  bread,  not  daily  bread,  but  sacramental  bread, 
that  is,  meant  by  the  word  '  this.'  Throughout  the  scriptures  this 
word  '  unworthily'  is  never  joined  with  Christ's  body,  never  with  His 
blood :  for  the}'  do  sanctify  their  receivers.  St.  Austin  also  denieth  this 
distinction,  .  .  .  writing  thus  :  '  He  that  abideth  not  in  Christ,  and  in 
whom  Christ  abideth  not,  without  doubt  he  eateth  not  Christ's  flesh 
nor  drinketh  not  His  blood,  although  he  eat  and  drink  the  sacrament 
of  so  great  a  thing  unto  his  damnation.'  The  holy  father  doth  teach 
and  confess  here  three  things ;  which  thing  He  teacheth  likewise  in 
many  other  places  of  his  books.  One  is.  that  evil  men  do  not  eat 
Christ's  flesh,  for  it  is  the  bread  of  life  and  righteousness.  Another 
is,  that  they  do  eat  the  sacrament  and  the  onhj  figure  thereof. 
Thirdly,  that  they  eat  the  said  onhj  sacrament  and  the  only  figure 
unto  condemnation,  making  themselves,  as  Paul  saith,  '  guilty  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  ';  which  they  do  not  receive,  because  they 
will  not  believe."  (Hutchinson's  Works,  p,  204.  See  also  p.  205.) 
"  I  will  .  .  .  prove  .  .  .  that  Christ's  body  cannot  be  eaten  of  the 


"wicked.  .  .  .  St.  Augustine  .saith,  '  Qui  non  manat  in  Clnisto  et  in 
quo  non  manet  Christus,  procul  dubio  non  manducat  carnem  Christi, 
nec  bibit  ejus  sanguinem,  quainvis  tantie  rei  niysterium  ad  judicium 
suiun  manducat  ac  bibat.'  .  .  .  In  like  manner  writeth  Prosper,  *  Qui 
discordat  a  Cliristo,  nec  carnem  Christi  edit,  nec  sanguinem  bibit, 
etsi  tanta  rei  sacrameutmn  ad  judicimn  sine  proesumptionis  quotidie 
accipiat'  And  therefore  St.  Augustine  saith  :  'Mali  sacra  mention 
habent,  rem  autem  sacramenti  non  habent.'  Thus  ...  by  the  old 
fathers  it  is  plain,  that  sinful  men  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ,  receive 
they  the  sacrament  never  so  oft."    (Griiidal's  Works,  pp.  58-9.) 

M  That  the  wicked,  ungodly  and  faithless  people  do  not  eat  the 
body  of  Christ,  nor  drink  His  blood. 

Probations  out  of  the  old  fathers.  Augustine  in  Joan.,  Tract  20, 
*  He  that  dwelleth  not  in  Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ  dwelleth  not, 
without  doubt  he  eateth  not  spiritually  the  flesh  of  Christ,  nor 
drinketh  His  blood,  although  carnally  and  visibly  he  eat  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  he  rather  eateth  and 
drinketh  the  sacrament  of  so  high  a  tiling  unto  his  damnation.'" 
(Becon,  Prayers,  etc.,  pp.  402-3.) 

M  Notably  is  it  said  of  St.  Austin.  '  That  is  a  miserable  servitude 
and  bondage  of  the  soul,  to  take  the  signs  for  the  things  signified,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  lift  up  the  eye  of  the  mind  above  the  corporal 
creature,  that  it  rua}'  receive  the  everlasting  life.'  "    (Ibid,  p.  4^5.) 

"  The  wicked  and  unfaithful  neither  eat  nor  drink  the  body  and 
Wood  of  Christ,  although  the}*  daily  receive  the  sacraments  and  signs 
of  them  as  St.  Awjuxtine  with."    (Becons  Catechism,  p.  292.) 

"  St.  Augustine  saith :  '  They  cannot  be  both  the  members  of 
Christ  and  the  members  of  an  harlot.  For  he  saith:  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him.  Here  doth  he  shew  what  it  is,  not  sacra  mentally  but  truly  and 
ej?ectualh/.  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  even  to  dwell  in  Him.  He  that 
dwelleth  not  in  Christ,  let  him  not  say  or  think  that  he  eateth  the 
body  of  Christ,  forasmuch  as  he  is  not  a  member  of  His  body.  He 
is  not  a  member  of  Christ,  which  maketh  himself  a  member  of  an 
harlot.'  Also  in  another  place  he  saith  :  1  This  is  to  eat  that  meat, 
.and  to  drink  that  drink,  even  for  a  man  to  dwell  in  Christ  and  to 
have  Christ  dwelling  in  him.  And  therefore  he  that  dwelleth  not  in 
Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ  dwelleth  not,  without  doubt  lie  neither 
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eateth  spiritually  His  flesh,  nor  drinketh  His  blood,  although  carnally 
and  visibly  he  bite  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.'  "  (Ibid, 
p.  293.) 

Again,  "  The  ungodly  eat  the  sacrament;  but  they  eat  not  Christ, 
which  is  signified  by  the  Sacrament,  as  St.  Augustine  writeth  of 
Judas."    (Ibid,  p.  294.) 

"  The  Sacrament  is  received  into  our  bodies,  Christ's  body  is  only 
received  into  our  souls.  For  manifest  proof  of  this  difference,  St. 
Augustine  writeth  thus  : — '  The  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  is 

.  .  .  received  from  the  Lord's  table,  of  some  unto  life,  of  some 
unto  condemnation.  But  the  thing  itself,'  that  is,  the  bocly  of  Christ, 
being  in  heaven,  '  whereof 'it  is  a  sacrament,  is  received  of  every  man 
imto  life,  and  of  no  man  to  condemnation '  .  .  .  .  Again  he  saith, 
'  He  that  abideth  not  in  Christ,  nor  hath  Christ  abiding  in  him, 
doubtless  he  eateth  not  His  jiesh,  nor  drinlteth  His  blood,  notwith- 
standing he  eat  and  drink  the  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing  unto  his 
judgment.'  By  these  few  examples  it  is  plain  that  the  sacrament  of 
Christ's  body  is  one  thing,  and  Christ's  body  itself  is  another  thing ; 
and  that,  in  common  and  natural  manner  of  speech,  neither  is  Christ's 
body  the  sacrament,  nor  the  sacrament  Christ's  body."  (Jewel, 
Harding,  Thess.,  etc.,  p.  759.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whereas  Augustine  says  only  "  the 
sacrament,"  the  Article  (as  if  to  make  it  impossible  to  mistake  the 
meaning)  says  "  sign  or  sacrament."  (See  Goode  on  Eucharist,  ii., 
p.  664.) 

Hooker  says — "  If  that  be  separated  which  is  secret,  and  that 
considered  alone  which  is  seen,  as  of  necessity  it  must  in  all  those 
speeches  that  make  distinction  of  sacraments  from  sacramental  grace, 
the  name  of  a  sacrament  in  such  speeches  can  imply  no  more  than 
what  the  outward  substance  thereof  doth  comprehend."  (Keble  Edit., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  260.) 

It  is  surely  needless  (with  these  extracts  before  us)  to  add  any- 
thing as  to  the  sense  of  the  word  sacramen  t  in  our  Article. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  mark  how  there  is  hereby  distinctness  added 
to  the  previous  teaching  of  the  Article.  The  Article  not  only  makes 
a  declaration  as  to  what  the  wicked  do  not  eat,  but  it  declares  also 
what  they  do  eat.  And  it  declares  it  to  be  not  the  res  sacramenti, 
but  the  sacramentum ;  and  that  sacramentum  the  symbolum. 
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Let  the  reader  be  asked  to  mark  carefully  how  the  framers  of  our 
Article  have  dealt  with  the  passage  from  St.  Augustine. 

(1)  They  left  out  "  Spiritualiter  "  which  was  the  very  word  they 
should  have  been  very  careful  to  retain,  if  they  had  wished  to  teach 
the  Real  Objective  Presence. 

(2)  They  changed  "  nee  manducat "  in  the  body  of  the  Article 
(though  they  retained  it  in  the  Title)  into  ''nullo  modo  (in  no  way 
■wlitite ver)  participes . ' ' 

And  (-"3)  that  there  might  be  no  room  for  mistake  about  the  word 
"  Sacramentum  "  (which  in  its  ambiguity  was  sometimes  used  to 
signify  much  more)  they  explained  it  by  "  symbolum  "  (which  ad- 
mitted only  of  the  limited  sense  of  sacramentum.) 

It  is  impossible  then,  I  submit,  to  question  what  the  intention  of 
the  framers  was.  And  if  so,  the  question  as  to  what  St.  Augustine's 
own  doctrine  was,  is  immaterial,  though  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  was, 
in  truth,  the  same  as  theirs. 


The  unprejudiced  reader  can  hardly  fail  (I  think)  to  observe  the 
coherence  and  gradation  of  the  teaching  in  Articles  28  and  29. 

(1)  First  is  answered  the  question — "  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper?" 
And  it  is  declared  to  be  a  Communion  [or  partaking]  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ — yet  with  careful  limitation  to  such  as  rightly, 
worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  it. 

(2)  Secondly  is  answered  the  question  as  to  the  manner  [ratio]  of 
this  communion  or  partaking,  which,  in  reference  to  the  words  and 
acts  of  Institution,  is  spoken  of  as  a  giving,  taking,  and  eating  of 
Clnist's  body.  And  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  only  after  an  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner. 

(3)  Thirdly  is  answered  the  question  as  to  the  instrument  by 
which  man  spiritually  receives  that  which  is  thus  only  spiritually 
given  and  received.  And  the  answer  is,  that  the  mean  of  the  spiritual 
receiving  and  eating  is  faith. 

(4)  Fourthly  is  answered  the  question  winch  arises — "  How,  then, 
is  it  with  those  who  have  no  faith  such  as  is  required  for  tins  spiritual 
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receiving  and  eating  ?  There  is  given  tliem,  and  they  take  and  eat 
that  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  communion  [or  partaking]  of 
Christ's  body,  yet  they  lack  the  instrument  of  spiritual  receiving  and 
eating ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  re- 
ceiving at  all  but  spiritual, — does  then  the  Sacrament  fail  to  be  to 
them  a  Communion  [or  partaking]  of  Christ's  body,  even  while  they 
eat  the  sign  which  bears  the  name  of  His  body  ?"  And  the  answer 
is — "Yes,  such  eat  indeed  (to  their  condemnation  they  eat  the  sign), 
but  not  Christ's  body.  Such  partake  indeed  (carnally  and  visibly 
they  partake  of  the  Sacrament),  but  of  Christ  they  are  no  wise  par- 
takers." 

Compare  the  Belgic  Confession  : — [1]  "  Nequaquam  erraverimus 
dicentes,  id  quod  comeditur  esse  ipsissimum  Christi  corpus  naturale. 
....  [2]  At  instrmnentum,  seu  medium  quo  ....  comedimus  non 

est  os  corporeum,  sed  spiritus  ipse  noster,  [3]  idque  per  fidem  

[4]  Quamvis  Sacramenta  sint  conjuncta  rei  ipsi  significatse :  Ambae 
tamen  res  istse  non  ab  omnibus  recipiimtur.  Malus  enim  recipit 
quidem  Sacramentum  in  suam  condemnationem,  at  rem,  seu  veritatem 

Sacramenti  non  recipit  Solis  enhn  fidelibus  Christus  commu- 

nicatur."    (See  Harmonia  Confessionmn,  1581,  p.  126.) 

So  also  the  later  Helvetic  Confession  (see  Harmonia  Confessionmn, 
pp.  109,  110,  111),  in  which  the  same  order  and  gradation  may  be 
very  distinctly  traced. 
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In  page     9,  27th  line,  for  "  twenty  three  "  read  "  twenty  one  "' 

„  14,  13th    „     „  1855  read  1555. 

„  27,  22ncl   „     „  coporis  read,  corporis 

„  32,  21st    „     „  Work  read  Works 

„  35,  30th    „     „  iEdampadius  read  (Ecolampadius 

36,  15th  &  16th  line       „  „ 

„  46,  21st  line,  for  A.  Lasco  read  A  Lasco 

49,  last    „     „  78  read  7  &  8. 

50,  last    „     „  221  read  224. 

„  57,  27th    „     „  Diallecticon  read  Diallacticon 

„  69,  9th     „     „  1546  read  1550. 

„  74,  14th         „  Commissioner's  read  Commissioners 

„  74,  30th  „     „  copori  read,  corpori 

,,  74,  31st   „     „  at  read  ad 

„  83,  two  last  lines,  for  1855  read  1555 

„  136,  17th  line,  for  Quasi  read  Qucru 

„  153,  first   „     „  1262  read  1562 

„  201,  24th  „         and  mad  read  and  may 

„  221,  20th  .,     „  in  that  read  as  that 

„  231,  25th  ,,     ,,  the  words  read  these  words 

„  247,  27th  „     „  exhibatnr  read,  exhibetnr. 

„  259,  29th  „     ,,  clamed  read,  claimed. 

„  263,  16th  .,     „  Tigurinus  read  Orthodoxus 

„  264,  27th  ,.     „  be  is  lesse  read,  is  no  lesse 

„  280,  24th  &  31st  line,  for  Tigurinus  read  Orthodoxus. 

„  294,  21st  &  27th  line,  for  Proctor  read  Procter 

„  301,  32nd  line,  for  p.  404  read  p.  408. 

„  312,  33rd    „     „  p.  360  read  364. 

„  324,  13th    „     „   given  to  read  givon  for. 

„  342,  19th    ,,     „   neque  quam  read  nequaquam 

„  349,  22nd   „     „   ai  read  ei 

357,  23rd   „     „   dare  read  dari 

„  364,  19th    ,,     ,,   repel  read  refell 

„  366,  22nd  „     „   p.  310  read  p.  314. 

„  385,  23rd  „     „   fideliam  read  fidelium 

„  396,  31st    „     „   pp.  384,  385  read  pp.  388,  389. 

„  398,   9th  ,,     „   acciendam  reaxl  accipiendam 

„  403,  36th  „     „    viunt  read  erunt 

„  404,    2nd  „     „   homtnem  read  homincm 

,,  406,  34th  „     „  p.  295  read  p.  299. 

„  482,  3rd   „     „    by  the  minister  read  the  minister 

„  523,  38th   „     „    Cantarini  read  Contarini 

„  529,42nd  „     ,,    commemorative  read  commemorative 

„  693, 35th  „     „    Questiones  read  Consideratioues 


The  writer  of  these  Papers  anxiously  desires  to  unite  (under  no  party  name, 
and  for  no  party  purposes])  all  who  have  learnt  to  value  the  true  Principles  of 
our  Preformation,  in  a  union  which  shall  have  for  its  primary  object  to  "  strive 
together  in  prayer,"  for  a  rekindling  among  us  of  the  light  of  that  Truth  for 
which  our  Keformers  died. 

It  seems  to  him  that  we  are  urgently  called  upon  in  these  days  to  use  our 
efforts  and  our  influence  to  withstand  (in  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mind)  the  agencies  which  are  being  so  actively  employed  to  bring  to 
nought  the  distinctive  teaching  which  we  owe,  under  God,  to  our  Keformers. 

But  every  effort  must  be  vain,  except  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lift  up  a  standard 
before  us. 

"Why  should  we  despair  of  perverts  coming  home,  and  those  who  are  going 
astray  being  brought  back  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Should  we  not  rather  agree  together  to  cry  mightily  to  our  God,  and  give  Him 
no  rest,  until  He  manifest  His  power  among  us  in  breaking  the  enchantment  of 
that  strong  delusion,  by  which  so  many  are  being  led  out  of  the  way  ? 

He  sends  forth  these'Papers  earnestly  hoping  that  they  may  not  only  help  to 
give  a  clearer  view  of  the  Principles  of  our  Reformation,  but  a  higher  value  for 
these  Principles  also ;  and  that  they  may  (by  God's  mercy)  stimulate  many  to 
entreat  God  fervently  to  raise  up  His  power  and  come  among  us. 

May  the  Lord  prepare  our  hearts,  and  may  His  ear  incline  thereto  ! 

May  He  in  mercy  bless  this  and  all  other  efforts,  however  humbly  and  feebly- 
made  in  the  cause  of  His  Truth ! 


London:  William  Macintosh,  24,  Paternoster  Row. 
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611,  612. 

as  to  synonymous  use  of  "eat '''  and  "  receive"  701. 

as  to  sense  of  spiritually.  723. 

as  to  "  receiving,"  730. 

as  to  "giving;'  7:>-2. 

as  to  " Institution.''  740.  741. 

as  to  mode  of  reception  only  in  question,  74-2. 

as  to  teaching  of  St.  Augustine.  7.Vi.  7  54. 
influenced  by  Ridley,  45. 

by  A.  Lasco,  4(i. 
sent  First  Book  of  Homilies  to  Gardiner,  ;2-27. 
quoted  also.  487.44-2,  470.  593,  594. 
referred  to,  148. 182. 
see  Catechism. 

Cudworth.  Discourse  concerning  Lord's  Supper,  referred  to,  5  27. 
Cyprian,  quoted.  247. 

referred  to,  530,  5 3 (J. 
Cyril,  quoted.  123. 
Cyril.  Lucar.  695. 

Daniel.  Dr..  Codex  Liturgieus,  quoted.  543,  050. 
D'Aubigne.  quoted.  583. 
Davenant,  Bishop,  quoted.  728. 
referred  to.  74s. 

Davenport,  Letter  to  Sandcroft.  concerning  Overall  and  Mason,  30 
Debate  concerning  tho  English  Liturgy.  .;7S. 
Deelaratio  Thoruniensis.  quoted.  494,  495,  58$,  50;».  600, 
Declaration  of  twenty-one  Priests.  -V27. 
Defence  of  a  certain  poor  man.  quoted,  :21s. 
Denison.  quoted.  7,  601. 

referred  to,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  436. 
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Diallacticon,  the  authorship,  72. 

quoted,  as  to  dynamical  presence,  72,  7  3,  74. 

illustrated  by  Sun,  73. 

as  to  limits  of  Christ's  Body,  73. 

as  to  symbolical  Bod}%  73. 
Directions,  propounded  and  humbly  presented  to  Parliament,  377. 
Directorium  Anglicanmn,  455. 
Directory,  see  Westminster. 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  stated,  quoted,  560. 
Dorman,  646. 

Downes,  Appendix  to  Sparrow's  Rationale,  quoted,  498,  499,  557. 

referred  to,  499. 
Dryander,  referred  to,  228. 
Dublin,  see  Review. 
Dugdale,  Life  of  Geste,  466,  745. 
Du  Pin,  quoted,  535. 

referred  to,  544. 
Durandus,  quoted,  415,  553. 

Edgar's  Variations  of  Popeiy,  referred  to,  326,  328. 
Edward,  King,  see  Catecliism. 

Letter  to  Ridley,  quoted,  60,  452. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  Injunctions,  60. 

Elliott,  Rev.  E.  B.,  quoted  as  to  Sarum  and  York  Manuals,  411. 

Emissenus,  quoted,  283,  386. 

Enchiridion,  Christ,  instit.  of  Hermann,  quoted,  530. 
Essays  on  the  Church,  referred  to,  322. 

Estcourt,  Dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Common  Prayer,  referred  to,  162. 

quoted,  461,  463,  493. 
Examination — Short,  Sober,  Pacific,  of  Common  Prayer,  378. 
Exceptions,  LIX.,  against  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  378. 
Exercise,  see  Morning. 

Faber,  Difficulties  of  Romanism,  referred  to,  544. 
Fagius,  P.,  referred  to,  160,  514. 
Felix,  Minucius,  quoted,  564. 

Field,  Bishop,  Parasceve  Paschae,  quoted,  as  to  real  offer,  486. 
as  to  teaching  of  Catechism,  487. 
as  to  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  495. 
referred  to,  518. 
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Field,  Dean,  quoted.  268, 

Fisher,  Ambrose,  '"Defence  of  Liturgy,"  referred  to,  312. 
quoted,  as  to  meaning  of  Catechism,  364. 
as  to  adoration,  574. 
as  to  phrase  M  confer  grace,"  694. 
Flavel,  quoted,  for  language  like  that  of  our  Catechism,  330. 
Forbes.  Bishop  (Edinburgh),  "  Considerationes  Modestae,"  referr 
to.  692. 

Forbes.  Bishop,  on  Articles,  quoted,  395,  396,  617. 

referred  to,  8,  392,  393, 433,  542,  567,  679. 
Formula  Concordia?,  quoted,  670.  C>72,  715.  720.  721,  722.  72i>. 
Fortescue,  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Freeman,  referred  to.  479, 
Foxe,  John,  quoted,  60,  579. 

Acts  and  Monuments,  account  of,  233. 

quoted.  239. 

referred  to,  627. 
Frankfort,  Ministers  of,  quoted,  405. 
Freeman,  Archdeacon,  quoted,  462,  565,  566. 

referred  to,  473. 
Fulgentius.  referred  to,  154,  681, 
Fulke,  account  of.  lis. 

as  to  words  "  Sacerdos,"'  "  Triest,"  etc.,  118. 

as  to  Mass  and  Sacrifice,  119. 

as  to  sacramental  signs  and  pledges  (Beza),  120. 

as  to  Corporal  and  Spiritual  Presence,  120. 

as  to  Sacrifice,  121,  122. 

as  to  Carnal  ^Presence,  121. 

as  to  adoration.  121. 

as  to  reception  by  wicked,  122. 

as  to  praying  towards  the  East,  481. 

as  to  reception  by  the  wicked,  625. 

as  to  sense  of  St,  Augustine,  625. 

as  to  "effectual  signs,"'  692,  693. 

as  to  synonymous  use  of  "  eat,"  and  "  receive,"  701. 
Fuller,  Church  History,  quoted.  311. 

referred  to.  327. 

Garbett.  Voices  of  the  Church  of  England,  referred  to.  7,  583. 
quoted,  as  to  teaching  of  Laudian  School,  373,  374. 
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Garbett,  Lecture  on  the  Lords  Supper,  quoted,  M,  $2,  5:20. 
Gardiner's  Examination  of  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  referred  to,  678. 
Gardiner,  Bishop,  quoted,  13,  231,  470,  010.  00:3,  701. 
Gauden,  Eccles.  Angl.  Suspiria,  referred  to.  510. 
Gerdes,  Scriuium  Antiquarium.  quoted,  734,  735, 
Gerhard,  Confessio  Catbolica.  quoted,  529,  5:H). 

as  to  adoration.  5#6, 
Geste,  Bishop,  referred  to,  400. 
quoted.  702.  745,  740. 

as  to  Consecration  Prayer.  552. 

as  to  the  word  f  only  "  in  Article  28,  (505. 

as  to  Article  29,  ooo. 
Goade.  in  Conference  with  Campion.  0:25. 

Goode,  Dean,  referred  to,  13,  101.  228*  266,  268,  200,  :J1H,  450,  477 
510,  544. 

quoted.  198, 199,  -221.  225,  231,  269,  300,458,468,  469,  001,  633 
075.  676,  077.  0*4.  721. 
as  to  language  of  Catechism,  337,  343. 
as  to  Real  Presence,  .S74. 
as  to  figurative  sense  of  eating.,  421. 
as  to  change  by  consecration,  55:},  554. 
as  to  ancient  Liturgies.,  500. 
as  to  phrase,  "  Real  Presence."  5*5. 
Goodwin,  quoted,  tor  language  like  that  of  our  Catechism.  \V-Y-\. 
Gorham,  Reformation  Gleanings,  referred  to,  450,  570,  648,  714. 
Ooulburn,  quoted,  420. 

referred  to,  401,  525.  541. 
Grabe,  quoted,  457. 

referred  to,  518. 
Gregory,  St.,  quoted,  240,  552,  55:5. 
Gregory  XI.,  Pope,  quoted,  7. 
Grindal,  Archbishop,  account  of,  24. 

quoted,  as  to  reception  by  wicked,  24. 
as  to  oral  manducation,  21. 
as  to  reception  by  faith,  25. 
as  to  Christ's  body,  20. 
as  to  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice.  -20. 
as  to  change  of  Views  due  to  Bullinger,  20,  27. 
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Cuindal.  Archbishop,  quoted,  as  to  Spiritual  mode  of  Presence  and 
Reception  in  Eucharist — not  left  an  open  question  in 
the  English  Church,  27,  28. 

as  to  Baptism  by  Women,  26. 

as  to  Guilt  of  unworthy  Receiving,  159. 

as  to  Elizabeth's  restoration  of  Edward's  Reformation,  inn. 

as  to  agreement  with  Helvetic  Confession.  107. 

as  to  faith  as  mouth,  387. 

as  to  Luthero-Papistical  Ministry,  634. 

as  to  word  "  taken,'" 

as  to  teaching-  of  St.  Augustine,  75(5. 
Gropper,  referred  to.  52'.). 
Grueber,  referred  to,  101,  £65,  433;,  698. 

Gualter  writes   (in  conjunction  with  Bullinger)  concerning  false 
report  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  English  Church.  27. 
referred  to,  167,  696. 

Haddon,  quoted,  580. 

Hall,  Fragments  Liturgica,  referred  to,  436. 

Hall,  Reliquiae  Liturgica?,  referred  to,  436,  47 s,  496. 

Hall,  Harmony  of  Trotestant  Confessions,  referred  to,  319. 

quoted,  for  language,  like  the  language  of  Catechism,  323 — 3-27. 
Hall.  Bishop,  referred  to,  312,  ■!77,  460,  496. 

quoted,  as  to  reality  of  Spiritual  reception,  839. 
as  to  relation  to  Christ's  Death,  lis. 
as  to  reception  by  faith  only,  127. 
as  to  teaching  of  Prayer  Rook,  170, 187,  488,  510. 
as  to  words  of  delivery,  494. 
as  to  elevation,  503. 
as  to  sacrifice.  532,  551,  558. 
as  to  adoration,  571. 
Hallam,' quoted,  as  to  doctrine  of  Overalls  Convocation  Rook,  ••{01. 
as  to  Rainolds,  310. 
as  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  568. 
referred  to.  309,  4  1 1,  634. 
Hammond,  quoted,  as  to  simplicity  of  Catechism,  292. 
as  to  God  being  the  Giver  of  the  res  Sacramenti,  883. 
as  to  organical  Presence,  127. 
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Hammond,  quoted,  as  to  relation  of  Prayer  Book  to  Missal,  etc.,  508, 512. 

as  to  phrases,  "  Real  Presence,"  "  Corporal  Presence,"  581. 
Harding,  referred  to,  245. 

quoted,  245,  257. 
Hardwick,  on  Articles,  referred  to,  23, 163,  165,  229. 

History  of  Reformation,  referred  to,  228,  092,  715. 
quoted,  721. 

as  to  Bishop  Overall,  303. 

as  to  revision  of  Prayer  Book  hi  Edward's  VI.  s  reign,  513. 
Harmonia  Confessionum,  quoted,  388,  405. 
Harmony  between  Old  and  Present  Nonconformists,  380. 
Harris,  Claims  of  Priesthood,  544. 
Harrison,  Archdeacon,  on  Rubrics,  referred  to,  518. 
Harrison,  "  Whose  are  the  Fathers '?  "  referred  to,  304. 
Harrison,  Joseph,  as  to  the  sense  of  the  words  of  Catechism,  358. 
Heidelberg,  see  Catechism. 
Henry  IV.,  King,  quoted,  19. 
Herbert,  G.,  referred  to,  571. 
Heurtley,  Dr.,  quoted,  460,  469, 562,  665,  666. 

referred  to,  496,  518,  588,  709. 
Hey,  Professor,  referred  to,  Lectures,  522. 
Heylyn,  Antidotum  Lincolniense,  quoted,  481,482,  582. 

History  of  Reformation,  referred  to,  515,  567,  568. 

quoted,  034.  • 
Hickes,  Dr.  George,  Treatises,  quoted,  538. 

referred  to,  454,  219,  529,  531,  544. 
Hierome,  see  Jerome. 
Hilles,  quoted,  447. 

Holy  Table — Name  and  Thing,  quoted  as  to  Adoration,  575. 
Homilies — Their  authority,  223. 

The  phrase  in  the  Notice  "  Under  the  form  of  bread  and 

wine,"  224  sqq. 
One  of  them  written  by  Bonner,  228. 
quoted,  as  to  Lord's  Supper  being  no  bare  sign,  267. 
as  to  being  "  guests  and  not  gazers,"  281. 
as  to  "memory"  not  "  sacrifice,"  282,  285. 
as  to  "  making  Christ  thine  own,"  283. 
as  to  no  need  of  "  Sacrificing  Priest,"  283. 
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Homilies,  quoted,  as  to  gross  carnal  feeding,  283. 
as  to  "  faithless  cannot  feed,"  284. 

as  to  receiving  "not  the  shadow  only,  but  the  Body,"  284. 
as  to  knowledge  required  for  Lord's  Supper,  201. 
quotation  from  Emissenus,  320. 

as  to  reality  of  reception  and  possession  of  the  Res  Sacra- 

menti,  345. 
as  to  appropriating  faith,  352. 
as  to  illustration  of  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  40G. 
as  to  vestments,  etc.,  033. 
Hook,  Dean,  referred  to,  102,  175,  183,  228,  200,  443,  444,  514,  525. 
Hooker,  account  of,  130. 
quoted,  18,  20,  35. 

as  to  Christ's  human  nature  and  ubiquity,  137. 

as  to  mixture  of  substance  of  Christ's  flesh  with  ours,  137, 141. 

as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Presence  of  Christ's  body  being 

definite  and  local,  138,  139. 
as  to  absence  of  Christ's  Body  from  Earth,  140. 
as  to  its  Presence  "  after  a  sort,"  140. 
as  to  the  infinite  merit  and  possibility  of  application  of 

Christ's  sacrificed  body,  141. 
as  to  Presence  in  elements,  141. 
as  to  Consubstantiation  and  Transubstantiation,  141. 
as  to  corporal  and  oral  manducation,  142. 
as  to  grace  received  from  God  and  not  from  Sacraments. 
143,  144. 

as  to  Sacramental  Efficacy  not  contained,  143,  144,  693. 
as  to  Real  Presence  in  Receiver,  143. 
as  to  Presbyters  and  Priests,  144,  140. 
as  to  Sacrifice,  144,  145. 

as  to  Mingle-Mangle  of  religion  and  superstition,  140. 
as  to  elements  being  not  bare  signs,  270,  277,  090,  691. 
as  to  Jewel,  322. 

as  to  acknowledgment  that  the  Efficacy  is  not  all  that  is 

received,  342. 
as  to  quickening  power  of  Christ's  flesh,  340. 
as  to  the  res  sacramenti  being  received  from  a  Divine 

Person,  381,  382,  383. 

b 
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Hooker,  quoted,  as  to  relation  of  Christ's  Death,  416. 

as  to  Sacramental  relation,  485. 

as  to  adoration,  573. 

as  to  Corporal  Presence,  580. 

as  to  sense  of  word  "  Sacrament,"  758. 
Hooper,  Bishop,  account  of,  85. 

quoted  as  to  the  words  "  till  He  come,"  48. 

as  to  Presence  in,  under,  with,  the  elements,  85,  88. 

as  to  receiving  verily  and  indeed  the  res  sacramenti,  80. 

as  to  spiritual  reception  by  faith,  86. 

as  to  reception  by  wicked,  86. 

as  to  reception  spiritually,  88. 

as  to  dynamical  Presence,  88. 

as  to  the  change  by  Consecration,  89. 

as  to  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  80. 

as  to  Sacramental  Efficacy  for  body  and  soul,  91. 

as  to  presence  and  absence,  90. 

as  to  reception  by  wicked,  90,  91. 

as  to  doctrine  of  Luther,  more  erroneous  to  Papists,  91. 
as  to  guilt  of  unworthy  reception,  159. 
as  to  elements  being  not  bare  signs,  274. 
uses  language  like  that  of  the  Catechism,  321,  322. 
as  to  real  reception  without  the  outward  sign,  414. 
quoted  also,  384,  397,  580. 
as  to  phrase  "give  grace,"  691. 
as  to  opus  operation,  693. 
as  to  sense  of  "  spiritually,"  723. 
as  to  word  "  taken,"  731. 
as  to  word  "  given,"  732. 
as  to  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  755. 
referred  to,  160, 163. 
Hooper,  Bishop  George,  quoted,  602. 
as  to  Adoration,  577. 

as  to  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  622. 
Home,  Bishop,  writes  (in  conjunction  with  Grindal)  to  Bullinger 
concerning  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  English 
Church,  27,  28,  634. 
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Home,  Bishop,  writes  to  Bullinger  as  to  English  having  the  same 

doctrine  as  Zurich,  167. 
Horneck,  "  Crucified  Jesus,''  695,  713. 
Horsley.  Bisliop,  referred  to,  521. 

quoted,  724. 
Hospinian,  referred  to,  34=6. 

quoted  as  to  consent  between  Calvin  and  Zwingle,  308 — 400. 

quoted  also,  403,  404,405,  40c,  41*,  525,  050,  08-2,  712,  713,  710, 
723,  724,  734,  730,  743,  747. 
as  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  589. 

referred  to,  402,  078. 
Humphrey,  referred  to.  463,  510,  527. 

quoted,  477,  403. 
Husband,  llev.  E.,  "  Catholic  Tracts,'"  quoted,  10,434,  488,480. 
Hutchinson,  account  of,  92. 

quoted  as  to  reception,  not  in  the  bread,  02. 

as  to  reception  by  wicked,  92,  03,  04. 

as  to  spiritual  reception  by  faith  and  no  other  reception,  93. 

as  to  Sacrifice  and  Mass,  94,  95. 

as  to  Sacerdotium  and  Priest.  95. 

as  to  elevation  and  adoration.  96. 

as  to  guilt  of  not  receiving,  150. 

as  to  receipt  by  faith  only,  335. 

as  to  receipt  from  God,  not  from  bread,  382. 

as  to  Sacramental  conve}-ance,  410. 

as  to  real  reception  without  the  outward  sign,  414. 

as  to  unworthy  reception.  608. 

as  to  sense  of  "  spiritually,"  723. 
Hutton,  Answers  to  Exceptions  to  Prayer  Book,  quoted,  313,  314, 

300,  571. 
Hymnal,  People's,  quoted,  561. 

Jackson,  Dean,  quoted,  607* 

as  to  Christ's  Human  Nature,  349,  3G0,  382. 
as  to  faith  being  a  mouth,  3^7. 
as  to  dynamical  Presence,  425. 
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Jacobson,  Bishop,  quoted,  187,  807,  309. 

James  I.,  King,  quoted,  as  to  directions  for  framing  addition  to 
Catechism,  803. 

Jenkyns,  Rev.  H.,  Preface  to  Cranmer's  Works,  quoted,  509,  510, 

510,  715. 
Jerome,  St..  quoted,  98. 
Jewel,  account  of,  122.    (See  Apology.) 

quoted,  as  to  Christ's  Body  being  in  the  vessels,  52,  53, 
as  to  sense  of  Sacraments,  98. 

as  to  presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  heaven  only,  128,  124. 
as  to  manducation  by  faith  only,  128,  124,  12(5,  128,  129. 
as  to  Presence  "  really,"  "  corporally,"  "  carnally,"  128, 182. 
as  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  figure,"  123. 
as  to  organical  Presence,  124. 

illustrated  by  Sun,  124. 
as  to  Sacraments  covertly  containing,  125. 
as  to  Union  with  Christ,  125. 

as  to  "  the  grace  "  being  called  "  Christ's  Body,"  125,  120. 

as  to  spiritual  and  oral  Beception,  120. 

as  to  reception  by  wicked,  127.  128,  129. 

as  to  eating  "indeed  and   verily,"  but  spiritually,  128, 

335,  880. 
as  to  holding  by  faith,  129. 
as  to  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  180. 
as  to  adoration,  180,  182,  184.  185. 

as  to  Christ's  presence  in  the  stall  and  on  the  altar,  181, 
182.  188. 

as  to  guilt  of  not  receiving,  158,  159. 

as  to  Ubiquitarian  doctrine  refused  in  England,  166. 

as  to  completeness  of  Reformation,  160. 

as  to  phrase  "  under  the  form,"  245  sqq. 

as  to  phrase  "by  bread  and  wine."  257. 

as  to  elements  being  not  bare  signs,  274,  275,  270.  822. 

as  to  difference  between  verily  and  fleshly \  334. 

as  to  representative  Sacrifice.  372. 

as  to  faith  being  as  hand  and  mouth,  386. 

as  to  real  reception  without  the  outward  sign.  414. 

as  to  "  very  Body,"  422. 
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Jewel,  quoted,  as  to  grace  called  Body,  425. 

as  to  meaning  of  "  mysteries,"  522. 

as  to  phrase  "  Real  Presence,"  578. 

as  to  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  684,  685,  758. 

as  to  opus  operatmn,  05)2. 

as  to  sense  of  "  spiritually."  728. 

as  to  the  word  "  taken,"  730. 

as  to  word  "  given,"'  7 

as  to  Cheney's  Lutheranism,  740. 
Ignatius.  St..  quoted,  OS. 

referred  to,  530. 
Innocent,  Tope,  quoted,  7. 
Innocent  IV..  quoted.  535. 
Jolmson,  J.,  referred  to,  554. 

quoted,  as  to  adoration,  576. 
Jolly,  Bishop,  Christian  Sacrifice,  referred  to,  515. 
Jonas,  Justus,  see  Catechism.  287. 
Judgment,  Final,  in  the  case  of  Liddell    Weston,  45-2. 

Keble,  on'Eucharistic  Adoration,  referred  to,  286,  207,  362. 

Ken,  referred  to.  155. 

Kennet,  quoted.  303. 

Kettlewell.  quoted,  as  to  adoration,  573. 

Ivimmel,  "Monumenta  fidei  Ecclesiae  Orientalis,"  005,  709. 

Kiss  of  Peace,  see  Cobb. 

Knollys.  Sir  Francis.  <i4<). 

Knox,  A.,  Remains,  quotation  from  Bishop  Overall  referred  to, 
207,  299. 

Kcecher,  Bibliotheca  Theol.^pnb.  et  Catech.,  695. 

Lake,   Bishop,  quoted  as  to   Sacraments  being  an  annexe  to 
doctrine,  357. 
as  to  eating  Christ's  flesh  as  broken,  360. 

as  to  a  Divine  Person  being  the  giver  of  the  res  sacramenti, 

383,  385. 
as  to  faith  being  as  mouth,  387. 
as  to  relation  to  Christ's  Death,  418. 
as  to  "  effectual  signs,"  004. 
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Lamb,  Historical  account  of  Articles,  referred  to,  183. 

quoted,  635,  668,  669,  67:2,  684. 
Laski,  see  A.  Lasco. 

Lathbury,  Histoiy  of  Convocation,  referred  to,  292. 

History  of  Non-Jurors,  referred  to,  695. 

Histoiy  of  Common  Prayer,  referred  to,  481. 
Latimer  influenced  by  Cranmer,  45,  65. 

account  of,  63. 

quoted  as  to  spiritual  presence,  64. 
as  to  Mass,  65,  67,  68. 
as  to  spiritual  eating,  65,  60,  (57. 
as  to  the  giving  of  Christ's  Body  to  the  mind,  66. 
as  to  effects  of  Consecration,  67,  67. 
as  to  sacrificing  and  preaching,  68,  60. 
as  to  elements  being  not  bare  signs,  271,  272. 
as  to  real  reception  without  the  outward  sign,  414. 
as  to  phrases,  "  Real  Presence,"  "  Spiritual  Presence,"  579. 
as  to  synonymous  use  of  "  eat "  and  "  receive,"  701. 
L'Aroque,  History  of  Eucharist,  referred  to,  422,  492,  503,  523,  032. 

quoted  as  to  Adoration,  505. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  referred  to,  482,  518. 
his  views,  304,  371,  375. 

quoted  as  to  phrase  "  Corporal  Presence,"  581. 

Conference  with  Fisher,  quoted,  371,  372. 
Laurence,  Archbishop,  referred  to,  447,  499. 
Le  Bas,  Life  of  Cranmer,  quoted,  500. 
Lee,  Dr.  F.  G.,  quoted,  534. 
Leibnitz,  System  of  Theology,  quoted,  470. 

Leighton,  Archbishop,  quoted  as  to  reception  of  res  sacramenti,  394. 
L'Estrange,  "  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,"  quoted,  310. 

as  to  meaning  of  North  side,  480. 

as  to  2nd  Book  of  Edward,  505. 

as  to  Black  Rubric,  571. 

as  to  phrase,  "Real  Presence,"  581. 
Letters,  Original  (Parker  Soc),  quoted,  514,  515. 
Ley,  John,  "  Debate  concerning  English  Liturgy,"  378. 
Life  of  the  70th  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  654. 
Lingard,  History  of  England,  quoted,  568. 
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Littledale,  Dr.,  referred  to.  17  5. 

quoted,  8.  9. 
Little  Prayer  Book,  561. 

Liturgy,  the  English,  Puritan  works  against,  376,  384. 

difference  between  1st  and  2nd  of  Edward,  44,  80,  90. 
Liturgies  of  Edward  VI.  (Parker  Soc.  i,  referred  to,  518. 
Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  see  Ollivant. 
Locke,  on  Understanding,  quoted.  130. 
Lombard,  quoted,  210. 

Longley,  Archbishop,  quoted,  32.  73.  74.  156,  455,  592. 
Luther,  referred  to,  164. 

quoted.  154,  346.  412,  535,  694,  750,  751. 

Machyn's  Diary,  referred  to.  649. 
Mackonochie,  quoted,  6,  8.  101.  392.  470. 
Magdeburg  centuries.  654. 
Malan.  Rev.  S..  referred  to,  363.  530.  632. 

quoted  as  to  relation  to  Christ's  Death,  420. 
as  to  Priesthood,  543. 
as  to  phrase,  "  Real  Presence."  5^5. 
Mann,  Bishop.  Exposition  of  Catechism,  referred  to,  318. 
Mant,  Bishop,  referred  to.  519. 
Manual,  Sarum  and  York.  411. 
Marriott,  Rev.  W.  B..  quoted.  528. 
Martin,  Archdeacon,  quoted,  58,  139. 

referred  to,  302. 
Martyr.  Peter,  referred  to.  160.  162.  519. 

quoted,  31,  33,  629,  696.  710.  722.  727.  729.  730.  736.  741.  742. 
as  to  the  English  Reformation  in  1555,  689,  680. 
as  to  Concordia  Witebergensis,  718. 
Maskell,  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  quoted,  102,  5G0, 
561. 

referred  to,  491,  553. 
Mason,  F.,  on  Foreign  Ordinations,  referred  to.  303. 

Vrndiciae  Eccles.  Anglican^?,  quoted,  304.  305.  501,  535,  536. 
Mayer,  on  Church  Catechism,  referred  to,  318. 

quoted,  387. 
Medd.  Rev.  P.  G.,  quoted,  321.  473,  555,  590. 
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Medd,  Rev.  P.  G.,  referred  to,  482,  496,  515,  517. 
Mede,  quoted  as  to  Oblations,  519. 

as  to  Sacrifice,  528,  530. 
Melancthon,  referred  to,  103,  164,  580. 

quoted,  as  to  Sacramental  efficacy,  094,  095. 
as  to  Lutheran  doctrine,  751,  752. 
Micronius,  M.,  quoted,  405. 
Middleburgh  Prayer  Book,  435,  430,  491,  523. 
Migne,  Patrolog.,  503,  587. 
Missal,  see  Sarum. 
Montague,  Dr.,  referred  to,  311. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  "Dialogue,"  referred  to,  42. 
Morley,  quoted,  as  to  "  Corporal  Presence,"  583. 
Morlinus,  718. 

Morning  Exercise  against  Popery,  529,  540. 
Morton,  Bishop,  quoted,  49,  252,  201,  202,  264,  382. 

as  to  truth  being  in  effectual  virtue,  425. 

as  to  elevation,  503. 

as  to  sacrifice,  538,  545  550,,  551. 

as  to  priesthood,  544. 

as  to  adoration,  502. 

as  to  unworthy  reception,  058. 

as  to  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  077. 

as  to  phrases,  "Real  Presence,"  "  Corporal  Presence,"  580. 

as  to  sense  of  spiritually,  724. 
Mosheim,  Eccles.  History,  referred  to,  422,  713,  714. 
Motion,  humbly  presented  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  377. 
Musculus  Wolfgang,  quoted  as  to  "  giving  and  receiving,"  738,  739. 
Myconius,  Oswald,  quoted,  532* 

Neal,  Histoiy  of  Puritans,  quoted,  37,  105,  175,  227,  238,  308,  310, 
315,  328,  380,  031,745. 
referred  to,  23, 183,  253,  292,  312,  569. 
Neal,  Rev.  Dr.,  quoted,  478. 
Nevin,  Dr.,  quoted,  711. 

quoted  as  to  agreement  between  English  and  other  Reformed 
Confessions,  407. 
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Nicholls,  Dr.,  quoted  as  to  words  of  delivery,  493. 

Nieholls,  Dr.,  Notes  on  Common  Prayer,  referred  to,  292,  31C,  482. 

quoted  as  to  Elevation,  etc.,  501,  502. 
Nicholson,  Bishop,  quoted,  252,  253,  384. 

as  to  phrases  "  Ileal  Presence,"  "  Corporal  Presence,"  584. 
Niemayer,  Collectio  Confessionum,  494,  495,  599,  000,  713,  717. 
Nonconformist,  the  old,  touching  Common  Prayer,  379. 
Norris,  Canon  J.  P.,  quoted,  731. 
Nowell,  see  Catechism. 

O'Brien,  Bishop,  referred  to,  586,  588. 

CEcolampadius,  quoted,  393,  404,  695,  697,  729,  738,  742,  743. 
CEpinus,  referred  to,  13. 
Ollivant,  Bishop,  referred  to,  297,  519. 
quoted,  285,  286. 

as  to  Overall's  words,  299. 
as  to  how  we  may  be  said  to  give,  336. 
as  to  views  of  Cosin,  372. 
as  to  adoration,  560. 
as  to  sense  of  "  take,"  724. 
Ordinal,  533. 

of  Sarum,  534. 
Origen,  quoted,  128. 

referred  to,  131. 
Osiander,  quoted,  541. 

Overall,  Bishop,  the  writer  of  additions  to  Catechism,  295. 
his  doctrinal  views,  295 — 306,  407. 
his  letter  to  Grotius,  296. 

Additional  Notes  (Nicholls')  attributed  to  him  in  error,  290,  29 
his  words  quoted  by  Knox,  297. 
MS.  in  which  the  words  are  found,  298,  299. 
his  Preface  to  Jewel's  Works  (1(>09),  302. 
Whitgift's  caution  concerning  him,  302. 
his  violation  of  Rubric,  303. 
Owen,  J.,  quoted,  250. 

for  language  like  that  of  our  Catechism,  328,  321). 

as  to  phrases  "  Real  Presence,"  "  Corporeal  Presence,''  582. 

Palmer,  Origines  Liturgical,  referred  to,  491,  507. 
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Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicje,  quoted,  500. 
Papers,  Present  Day,  524. 
Parker,  Archbishop,  account  of,  23. 

quoted,  23,  34,  630,  636,  038,  039,  640,  040,  054,  050,  057,  091. 

referred  to,  178. 

Parkhurst,  Letter  to  J.  Siniler  as  to  English  rejecting  Ubiquity,  167. 

Parkhurst,  Lexicon,  quoted  as  to  sense  of  mystery,  523. 

Parry,  Bishop,  referred  to,  354. 

Parsons,  quoted,  508. 

Patrick,  J.,  referred  to,  078,  079,  080. 

Patrick,  Bishop,  quoted,  254,  255,  280. 

as  to  meaning  of  Catechism,  350. 

as  to  relation  to  Christ's  Death,  418. 

as  to  Missal,  401. 

as  to  oblation,  530,  531. 

referred  to,  519. 
Pearson,  Bishop,  referred  to,  530. 

Perry,  Rev.  T.  W.,  Declaration  on  Kneeling,  quoted,  408. 

referred  to.  471,  570,  034,  071,  075. 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  G.,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  referred  to, 
311,  481. 

quoted,  380,  481. 
Philpot,  accoimt  of,  74. 

as  to  limits  of  Christ's  body,  74. 

as  to  Church  of  Geneva,  75. 

as  to  the  plea  of  God's  Omnipotence,  75. 

as  to  Real  Presence  to  receiver,  75,  70,  77. 

as  to  Essential  Presence,  70. 

as  to  reception  by  wicked,  77,  705. 

as  to  word  "  altar,"  77,  78. 

as  to  phrases  "Essential  Presence,"  "  Real  Presence,"  579. 

as  to  synonymous  use  of  "  eat "  and  "  receive,"  701. 

as  to  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  755. 
Pilkington,  account  of,  140, 147. 

quoted  as  to  reception  by  faith,  147. 

as  to  word  "  altar,"  147. 
Poinet,  see  Ponet. 
Ponet,  account  of,  09. 
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Ponet,  quoted  as  to  the  mouth  of  belief,  CO. 

as  to  Sacramental  eating,  09,  70. 

as  to  the  eating  of  unbelievers,  70. 

as  to  limits  of  Christ's  Body,  70. 

as  to  presence  to  faith,  71. 

not  the  author  of  the  Diallacticon,   2 . 

the  probable  author  of  Edward  VI.  s  Catechism,  182. 
Potter,  Archbishop,  quoted  as  to  Sacrifice,  551. 
Powell,  Vavasor,  379. 
Poynet,  see  Ponet. 

Prayer  Book  (Common),  no  Divine  Service,  by  Vavasor  Powell,  3791. 
Unmasked.  379. 

Devotions,  Episcopal  delusions,  379. 
Interleaved,  510. 
Principles  at  Stake,  175,  401.  40-3,  477.  470. 

quoted  as  to  Consecration  Prayer,  450,  550. 
as  to  words  of  Delivery,  492. 
as  to  elevation,  501. 

as  to  rejection  of  the  word  ''spiritually  "  in  our  Article  xxx.„ 
098. 

as  to  Geste.  744,  745. 
Procter,  on  Common  Prayer,  quoted  as  to  the  sanction  of  addition  to 
Catechism,  204. 
as  to  the  doctrinal  alteration  in  Edward  VI. 's  2nd  Book,  447. 
referred  to,  316,  514. 
Prosper,  Sentences  of,  (583. 

Prynne — Short,  Sober,  Pacific  Examination,  378. 
Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  England,  quoted,  543. 
Puritanism,  English  (Bradshaw),  380. 

Pusey,Dr.,  quoted,  0,  7,  8,  0,  12, 101, 132,  201,  322.  471.  003,  010.  033, 
734. 

referred  to,  224,  228,  242,  250,  208,  422.  471,  473,  4*7,007. 
Queres  concerning  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  378. 


Rabanus  Maurus,  quoted,  120. 

Rainolds  (or  Reynolds),  Dr.,  referred  to,  50.  30s,  ;U0,  401. 
quoted,  529,  531,  543. 
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Randolph,  Bishop,  quoted,  183, 199. 
Ratramn,  see  Bertram. 

Redmayne,  Dr.,  quoted  as  to  reception  by  wicked,  627,  656. 
Reformatio  Legum,  account  of,  176 — 178. 
how  far  a  book  of  "  Sanction,"  178, 179. 
quoted  as  to  Ubiquity,  179, 180. 

as  to  elevation,  reservation,  and  adoration,  179. 
as  to  reception  b}>-  wicked,  180. 
as  to  Presence  in  or  under  elements,  180. 
as  to  Real  Presence,  181. 
as  to  sacrifice  and  priesthood,  181, 182. 
as  to  elevation,  reservation,  and  adoration,  502. 
approved  by  Parker,  637. 
Reformation  Gleanings,  see  Gorham. 
Reliquire  Baxterianae,  478. 
Renaudot,  quoted,  415. 

as  to  breaking  of  bread,  492. 
as  to  age  of  Liturgies,  543,  544. 
as  to  simplicity  of  ancient  Service,  553. 
as  to  Invocation  of  Holy  Spirit,  559,  560. 
Repetitio  Anhaltina,  713. 
Resolution  of  case  of  Conscience,  quoted,  572. 
Reynolds,  Dr.,  see  Rainolds. 

Reynolds,  Bishop,  quoted  as  to  relation  to  Christ's  Death,  418. 
as  to  dynamical  Presence,  427. 
as  to  Presence  in  elements,  484. 

as  to  phrases  "Real  Presence,"  "  Corporal  Presence,"  "  Spiritual 
Presence,"  584. 

Review,  Dublin,  quoted  as  to  agreement  of  Cranmer  and  the  Cate- 
chism, 320. 

as  to  consistency  of  Articles  and  Catechism,  366. 

as  to  Black  Rubric,  471. 

as  to  adoration  of  Rome,  587. 
Richardson,  Lecture  on  Ritualism,  referred  to,  49. 
Ridley,  Gloucester,  quoted,  499. 
Ridley,  referred  to,  7. 

account  of,  45. 

his  influence  of  Cranmer,  45. 
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Ridley,  quoted  as  to  Corporal  Presence,  46. 

as  to  Sacramental  "grace  annexed,"  40,  47  ;  not '-included." 

47 ;  promised  and  given  not  to  the  elements,  but  to 

worthy  receivers.  47. 
as  to  Presence  by  Spirit  and  Grace.  47.  48,  58. 
as  to  the  force  of  the  words  "  Until  He  come,"  4h.  411. 
as  to  figurative  sense  of  the  words,  "  This  is  my  Body,"  49,. 

50.  00. 

as  to  Christ  leaving  His  flesh,  not  in  substance,  but  hr 

mystery,  and  by  grace,  50. 
as  to  Christ's  Body  received  by  hearing  the  Gospel  and  by 

faith,  50. 

as  to  Christ's  Bod}-  being  given  as  well  in  the  word  as  also- 
on  the  Cross,  51. 

as  to  worshipping  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  51,  55,  56,  58. 

as  to  how  Bread  is  called  Christ's  Body,  51,  52,  63. 

as  to  the  Blood  being  in  the  Chalice,  52. 

as  to  what  evil  men  eat,  53,  58. 

as  to  the  Lamb  hung  on  the  Table,  53,  54. 

as  to  ambiguity  of  M  really  "  present,  55  ;  and  "  Ileal  Pre- 
sence," 57. 

as  to  the  limits  of  Christ's  Body,  57. 

as  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  59. 

as  to  "  form  of  a  Table,"  Lord's  board,  and  altar,  5!).  00,  61. 
as  to  the  Church  of  England,  0:2,  63, 
perused  Bradford's  Sermons,  78. 
explanation  of  his  language,  97,  98. 
as  to  agreement  in  England  against  Lutheranism.  1(>4. 
perused  Catechism  of  Edward  VI.,  18:2. 
as  to  phrase  "Under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,"  :24-i,  -HI, 
245. 

as  to  elements  being  not  bare  signs,  210,  211. 
as  to  Christ  being  Himself  the  given  of  the  res  saercmenti, 
381. 

as  to  real  reception  without  the  outward  sign,  413,  41  J. 
as  to  grace  called  flesh,  4'25. 

as  to  phrases  "  Beal  Presence,"  578  ;  "  Corporal  Presence," 
569. 

as  to  opus  opera  tern,  693. 
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Ridley,  quoted,  as  to  word  "  taken,"  731. 

as  to  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  754,  755. 

his  estimation  of  Parker,  048. 

his  views  of  the  Sacrifice,  407. 

referred  to,  148,  242,  448. 
Rivet,  quoted,  548. 
Eivington,  Ptev.  L.,  quoted,  392. 

referred  to,  5C>T. 

Robertson,  Canon,  "  How  shall  we  conform?  "  referred  to,  292,480, 519. 

quoted,  558. 
Rogers,  account  of,  14*. 

quoted  as  to  reception  by  faith  as  by  hands  and  mouth  of  soul,  149. 
as  to  Synusiasts  or  Ubiquitaries,  149. 
as  to  Corporal  reception,  149. 
as  to  reception  by  wicked,  149, 150. 
as  to  mass  and  sacrifice,  150. 
as  to  adoration,  150. 

as  to  faith  being  as  hand  and  mouth,  386. 
as  to  reception  by  wicked,  023.  624. 

as  to  agreement  in  England  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 

044,  045. 
as  to  Sacramental  efficacy,  097. 
referred  to,  002. 
Rupertus,  quoted,  553. 

Saddler,  Rev.  M.  F.,  quoted,  508,  516,  520,  535,  032. 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of,  the  late,  392. 
Salmeron,  referred  to,  537. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  quoted,  as  to  the  errors  of   the  Church  of 
Rome,  375. 
referred  to,  553. 
Sancta  Clara,  quoted,  070. 
Sanders,  quoted,  508. 
Sandys,  account  of,  150. 

quoted,  as  to  reception  by  wicked,  151. 
as  to  Christ's  Body  being  local,  151. 
as  to  the  Sacrament  being  a  figure  effectual,  151. 
as  to  seeing,  touching,  digesting  by  faith,  151,  386. 
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Sandys,  quoted,  as  to  sense  of  words  "  This  is  My  Body/'  152. 
as  to  seal  and  letters  patent,  152. 
as  to  effectual  offer,  158. 
as  to  reality  of  spiritual  possession,  347. 
as  to  real  reception  without  the  outward  sign,  415. 
as  to  effectual  signs,  004. 
as  to  sense  of  "  spiritually,"  723. 
referred  to,  635. 
Saravia,  quoted,  8,  GOO. 

referred  to,  000. 
Sarpi,  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  referred  to,  12,  092. 

quoted,  537. 
Sarum  Manual,  411,  502,  534,  590. 
Scott,  Bishop,  551. 

Scudamore,  Rev.  W.,  "  North  Side,"  quoted,  483. 
Search  after  cause  of  God's  "Wrath,  378. 

Seckendorf,  Historia  Lutheranismi,  quoted,  328,  707,  708,  733,  734. 
Seeker,  Archbishop,  on  the  Words  of  the  Catechism,  344. 

as  to  real  and  dynamical  Presence,  428. 

as  to  mystery,  524. 

as  to  adoration,  572. 
Service  Book  no  better  than  a  Mess  of  Pottage,  380. 
Seymour,  Rev.  H.,  referred  to,  479. 
Sharp,  Archbishop,  as  to  reality  of  reception,  340. 

as  to  Real  Presence,  385, 428. 

as  to  spiritual  benefits,  424. 

as  to  sacrifice,  520,  521,  529,  540. 

as  to  1st  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  520. 

as  to  adoration,  505,  587. 
Sheldon,  Bishop,  quoted,  as  to  phrase  "  Real  Presence,"  583. 
Sherlock,  quoted,  258. 

Shipley,  Rev.  O.,  quoted,  453,  473,  502,  521,  589. 
Sibbes,  quoted,  280. 

as  to  reality  of  spiritual  taking  and  possession,  347,  353. 
Sidonius,  referred  to,  529. 
Srnalkaldic  Articles,  710. 
Smectymnus,  377. 

Smith,  H.,  quoted  for  language  like  that  on  Catechism,  888. 
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Soames,  Elizabethan  History,  referred  to,  23, 165,  292,  308. 
quoted,  309,  035. 

History  of  Reformation,  quoted,  440, 447, 498, 49U. 
referred  to,  228,  513,  634. 
Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  quoted,  363. 
Sparks,  Dr.,  converted  from  Nonconformity,  311. 
StiUingfleet,  referred  to,  7,  223. 
Stoffelius,  718. 

Stowell,  Canon,  quoted,  as  to  relation  of  Prayer  Book  to  Missal,  etc.,  511. 
Strype,  quoted,  34, 100, 101, 102, 170, 177, 178,  199,  233,  500,  570,  637,. 
038,  040,  041,  042,  043,  055,  662,  667. 

referred  to,  105,  100,  107,  302,  634. 
Stuart,  "  Thoughts  on  Low  Masses,"  referred  to,  9. 

quoted,  10,  200,452. 

"  Mediation  of  the  Church,"  quoted,  10. 
Suarez,  referred  to,  529. 
Sumner,  Rev.  G.  H.,  quoted,  745. 
Survey  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  referred  to,  310. 

quoted,  370. 

Swainson's  Essay  on  Article  29,  referred  to,  057. 
Swinnock,  quoted,  154, 336,  387. 
Syngramma  Suevicum,  404,  714. 

Syntagmia  Theseum  Theol.  in  Academia  Salmuriensi  disp.  etc., 
quoted,  471,  528. 

Taylor,  Bishop  Jeremy,  quoted,  20, 100, 134, 137, 138,  247,280,287. 

as  to  teaching  of  Catechism,  319,  320. 

as  to  manducation  by  faith,  339",  300. 

as  to  eating  Christ's  flesh  as  crucified,  300. 

as  to  effectual  signs,  004. 

as  to  Liturgy,  475,  500,  508,  509,  512. 

as  to  phrase  "  Real  Presence,"  500. 

as  to  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  078. 

referred  to,  13,  20,  493. 

quoted  also,  477,  530,  008. 
Taylor,  Rev.  S.,  referred  to,  324,  744. 

quoted,  722. 
Tertullian,  referred  to,  123,  580. 
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Thirlwall,  Bishop.  Charges,  referred  to,  473, 479,  588. 

quoted,  47^.  5^4,  525,  542,  54(3,  548,  632. 
Thorn,  see  Declaratio. 

Thorndike,  Herbert,  quoted,  as  to  the  words  "  to  us,"  518. 

as  to  sacrifice,  540. 

his  views,  699,  700. 
Thorpe,  William,  quoted.  249. 
Thoruniensis.  see  Declaratio. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  quoted,  as  to  Sacramental  Conveyance,  410. 

Toplady,  quoted,  as  to  relation  of  Prayer  Book  to  Missal,  etc.,  511. 

Torgau,  Articles  of,  719,  720. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  referred  to,  467, 47  7. 

Tracts  for  the  Day,  quoted,  7. 11, 101. 133,  187,  391. 

referred  to,  8,  20. 
Traheron,  Letter  of,  quoted.  162,  163. 
Trevor,  Canon,  quoted,  136. 

referred  to,  266,  506.  519,  544. 
Trial  of  the  English  Liturgy,  378. 
Truths  for  the  Times,  452. 
Tyndale,  account  of,  41. 

quoted,  as  to  meaning  of  eating  Clnist's  Flesh.  42.  43. 

as  to  Christ's  Body  not  present  under  the  form  of  bread,  43 ; 

not  so  eaten,  44. 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  Eucharist  is  called  by  the 

doctors  a  Sacrifice,  44. 
as  to  the  word  Priest.  Presbyter,  etc.,  44.  45. 
as  to  Lutherans  and  Papists,  81. 
as  to  adoration,  134. 

as  to  elements  being  not  bare  signs,  269. 
as  to  real  reception  without  the  outward  sign.  412,  413. 
as  to  sacrifice.  537. 
referred  to,  227. 

Ursinus.  Z.,  quoted,  691. 

as  to  Sacramental  analogy,  388. 

as  to  reception  of  substance  and  essence,  402. 

as  to  Presence  in  Sacrament,  485,  486. 

as  to  breaking  of  bread.  491. 

c 
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Ursinus,  Z.,  quoted,  as  to  sense  of  mystery,  523. 

as  to  phrases  "  Spiritual  Presence,"  "  Corporal  Presence,"  etc., 582. 

as  to  adoration,  587. 

as  to  participation,  618. 

as  to  "  heavenly  manner,"  670,  725. 

as  to  reception  by  unbelievers,  710,  711. 

as  to  sense  of  "  spiritually,"  723. 

as  to  reception  of  "  Res  Sacramenti,"  720.  727. 

as  to  "  eating,"  728. 

as  to  Augsburg  Confession,  733. 

as  to  phrase  "  under  the  form,"  733. 

as  to  giving  and  receiving,  738. 

as  to  force  of  "  Institution,"  740. 
Ussher,  Archbishop,  quoted,  135, 136,  301. 

as  to  reception  of  the  "  lies  Sacramenti"  348. 

as  to  conjunction  altogether  spiritual,  355. 

as  to  spiritual  hunger  and  eating,  358. 

as  to  comparison  with  letters  patent,  408. 

as  to  reception  of  "  that  very  tiling  "  spoken  of  in  John  vi.,  424. 


Wagner,  Rev.  A.  D.,  referred  to,  9. 

Wake,  Archbishop,  referred  to,  223,  247,  328,  372,  429,  510,  524. 

quoted,  409,  435,  466,  474,  504,  509,  567,581. 
Walcott,  on  English  Ordinal,  referred  to,  539. 
Walton,  Isaac,  Life  of  Sanderson,  quoted,  558. 
Warburton,  Bishop,  quoted,  as  to  words  of  Institution,  740. 
Ward,  Dr.,  quoted,  691. 

Waterland,  quoted,  255,  256,  341,  354,  355,  382,  408,  419,  420,  429, 
476,  518,  593,  608. 

as  to  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  495. 

as  to  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  559. 

as  to  Ileal  Presence,  584,  585. 

referred  to,  372. 
Westcott,  "  History  of  the  English  Bible,"  referred  to,  227. 
Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism,  quoted,  330 — 332. 
Westminster  Assembly's  Directory,  quoted,  435,  490,  519.    See  Con- 
fession. 
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Wheatly  on  Common  Prayer,  referred  to,  292. 
quoted,  307. 

as  to  North  side,  482. 
as  to  breaking  of  the  Bread,  490,  491. 
Whately,  Archbishop,  see  Cautions  for  the  Times. 
Whitgift,  Archbishop,  Letter  to  Parker,  24. 
account  of,  29. 

as  to  Real  Presence,  29,  31,  32,  307. 
as  to  Consubstantiation,  30. 
as  to  the  word  "  Priest,"  30,  31. 
as  to  the  Church  of  England  reformed,  33. 
as  to  Overall,  302. 
as  to  effectual  signs,  603,  604. 
as  to  adoration.  575. 
Whittaker,  referred  to,  120,  523. 
Wicelius,  referred  to.  529. 
Wilberforce,  Archdeacon,  quoted,  453,454. 
Willet,  account  of,  153. 

quoted,  as  to  reception  by  wicked,  153. 
as  to  reception  by  faith,  153. 
as  to  sacrifice,  153. 
as  to  expression,  "  Sub  Sacramento." 
as  to  elements  being  not  bare  signs,  278. 
as  to  "  exhibitive  "  signs,  301. 
as  to  Prayer  of  Humble  Access,  495. 
as  to  opus  operatum,  694. 
referred  to,  (592. 
Williams,  Bishop,  see  Holy  Table. 
Womock,  see  'k  Beaten  Oil." 
Woodhead,  quoted,  474. 

Wood's   Athena?   Oxonienses,  quoted,  as  to  Bishop  Overall  and 
Fr.  Mason,  303. 
as  to  Rainolds,  311. 
as  to  Cheney,  641,  642. 
Wordsworth,  Bishop,  Greek  Testament,  quoted,  as  to  meaning  of 
"  Mysteries,"  522,  523. 
as  to  word  "taken,"  731. 
Wren,  Bishop,  t80. 
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York  Manual,  411. 
Young,  quoted,  628. 

Zaccharia,  Bibliothcca  Ritualis,  quoted,  544. 
referred  to,  553. 

Zanchius,  H.,  quoted,  as  to  faith  being  as  hand  and  mouth,  387. 

as  to  reception  by  wicked,  70(5. 

as  to  testing  question,  706. 

as  to  Augsburg  Confession,  737. 
Zwingle,  quoted,  301,  532,  729. 

referred  to,  491. 
Zwinglians  at  Marpurg,  328. 


INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS. 


Act  of  Uniformity,  Queen  Elizabeth,  referred  to,  39,  292,  293. 

Charles  II.,  referred  to,  39. 
Adoration,  9,  90,  109,  113,  118,  121,  130,  131—130,  150,  405—474, 

502,  543,  501—500,  570—588. 
Altar,  31,  32,  00,  01,  77,  T8,  105, 100, 108,  109,  147,451,452,  520.527. 
Analogy,  Sacramental,  338,  339,  340,  388—391. 
Anglo-Louvain  Calumniators,  28. 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  391,  393,  394. 

Baptism,  195. 

Baptism  by  Women,  2*. 

Bell,  Sacrying,  59. 

Body  of  Christ.  Limitations  of,  57,  70,  73,  74,  137, 140,  151, 179, 180, 
1*4.  185,  11)2,  108}  197.  108,  199,  200,  209,  213. 
Infinite  Merit  of,  141. 
Body.  Sacramental  efficacy  pertaining  to  (as  well  as  to  soul),  90. 
Bread,  Breaking  0f,  490—492. 
Breaking,  see  Bread. 
Burleigh,  Lord.  655,  050. 

Canon  7'.).  101. 
Canon  80.  204. 
Canons  of  1571,  233. 
Canons  of  1040.  526. 
Cheney.  Bishop,  (504  sqq. 

Church  of  England,  False  report  of  her  doctrine  and  practice  as  to 

the  Eucharist,  27,  2*. 
Concordia  AYitehergensis.  715. 

Conference  at  Hampton  Court.  56,  202,  308,  810,  311. 
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Conference  at  the  Savoy.  291,  331. 
Confession,  Helvetic.  107. 
Consecration,  the  Change  resulting,  89. 
Consecration  Prayer,  456 — 459.  552 — 554. 
Consubstantiation,  12,  141. 

Conveyance,  Deed  of,  262,  263.  264,  356,  357,  408,  409,  410. 
Council  of  Nice,  283. 
Count  Palatine.  91. 

Crucifix  in  Queen  Elizabeths  Chapel,  649,  850. 

Death  of  Christ.  Relation  of  Eucharist  to  it,  350,  415 — 420. 
Declaration  of  Twenty-one  Priests,  527. 

Distinction  between  Christ's  Body  and  the  grace  of  the  body,  83. 
Dort,  Synod  of.  326. 

ft 

Effectual,  see  Sacraments. 
Elevation.  96,  502.  503. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  the  Reformation  in  her  reign.  38,  233,  567 — 570r 

631,  649. 
Episcopacy,  Divine  right  of,  304. 
Exhibitive,  see  Sacraments. 
Exhortation  in  Communion  Service,  434,  487. 

Faith,  the  soul's  mouth.  104,  126,  149,  151,  187,  195,  385,  386,  387. 

the  soul's  hand,  129.  149,  151,  283,  385,  386,  387. 
Faithful,  meaning  of,  ,363— 370. 
Faithful  only  receive  the  res  sacramenti,  197. 
Fathers,  the  ancient,  their  doctrine,  32. 

Form  of  Bread  and  Wine  (see  Reception  and  Presence),  224  sqq.,  231. 

Geneva,  Church  of  (Philpot),  75 
Geste,  Bishop,  664  sqq. 

Giver,  the,  of  the  res  sacramenti,  a  Divine  Person,  3H1 — 385,  736. 
Grace,  in  relation  to  Sacraments,  47  (Ridley), 
received  from  God.  not  from  Sacraments,  143. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  28. 

Heaven.  Faith  must  ascend  thither  to  eat.  88,  111,  112.  123,  124. 
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Human  Nature,  see  Nature. 
Humble  Access.  Prayer  of,  436. 

Impanation,  133, 

Institution,  sense  of  the  words  of,  1,  116,  152,  212,  740  sqq. 

Instruments,  see  Sacraments. 

Invocation  of  Holy  Spirit  on  elements,  559 — 561. 

Kneeling  at  Communion,  572  sqq. 

Language,  Inconclusiveness  of.  untested,  154,  155. 

of  our  Reformers  and  our  Formularies,  170 — 173. 
Lease,  410. 

Letters  Patent.  152,  408. 
Lights  on  the  Lord's  Board,  59. 
Liturgy,  the  English,  opinions  of,  589 — 591. 
Lutheranism.  12.  35,  80,  91,  142. 
in  England.  159—167.  173. 

Magdeburg  Centuries,  654. 

Manducation  by  faith,  24,  25,  69,  79,  104,  109,  117,  123,  126. 
Oral.  17.  24,  66.  104,  110.  Ill,  126,  142. 
Sacramental,  (59. 

Spiritual,  24,  25,  26,  65,  66,  67,  69,  88,  89,  109,  111. 
Marpurg,  Conference  of,  326. 

Mass,  60,  63.  65,  67,  68.  84,  85,  89,  95,  105.  114,  115,  117,  111),  1  1 

148,  150,  260,  283,  453,  526. 
Massing  Priests,  146. 
Melchizedec,  110. 
Mingle-Mangle,  146. 
Missal,  461,  462. 
Mysteries,  522 — 525. 

Nature  of  Christ,  Human  (see  Body),  139,  140,  349. 

Objective  Presence,  see  Presence. 
Oblation,  see  Sacrifice. 


xl 

Oblation.  Prayer  of,  545,  546. 

CEcolampadius,  35.  36,  80. 

Offer  of  grace  in  Sacraments.  158. 

Omnipotence  of  God  pleaded  for  error,  75,  138,  139,  140. 
Opus  Operatum.  69-2. 
Ordinal,  533  sqq. 
Oyster  Table,  61. 

Papists.  142.  • 
Peucer.  712. 

Poissy.  Colloquy  of.  928. 
Presbyter,  see  Priest. 

Presence,  Corporal.  15.  18,  19,  46,  48  (Ridley),  81,  82,  85,  120,  121, 
123,  131.  140.  214,  262.  371,  372,  578—586. 
in  or  under  the  form  of  Bread  and  Wine,  43,  44,  48,  58,  63,  79, 
84,  85.  92.  112.  113.  138.  141,  180,  211,  231,  236,  243,  250, 
361,  371. 

Dynamical,  72,  73,  88,  111,  112,124,  141,425,426,427,428,429. 
Essential.  76. 

Local  and  supra-local.  188,  151. 
Organical,  54,  140.  371.  424. 
Spiritual,  64  (Latimer),  75  (Philpot!,  120. 
by  Spirit  and  grace.  47  (Ridley),  75  (Philpot). 
to  faith,  71.  79.  120.  185. 

Substantial.  327,  342.  343,  348,  402,  403,  405,  407,  423. 

Real.  5.  21.  31,  32.  48.  51.  52  (Ridley),  53  (Jewel),  57  (Ridley). 

64  (Latimer).  75  (Philpot),  82,  83  (Bradford),  112, 123, 131. 

143.  160.  180,  214.  243,  288,  371.  372.  374,  385,  428,  42!). 

578—586. 
Real  Objective.  5—11.  29—32. 

of  a  Body,  after  the  manner  of  Spirit.  13,  18,  19,  213. 

Sacramental,  i.e.  not  real,  97 — 101. 
Priest,  44,  45.  95.  11^.  119.  144.  145,  146.  182.  202.  217,  218,  283. 

543—545. 
Propitiatory.  105, 119, 121,  150! 
Puritans.  30*  317.  370. 


Real  Presence,  see  Presence. 
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Reception  "  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,"  224,  232,  288. 

Spiritual,  by  faith,  86,  93,  109,  128,  129,  147,  149,  151, 153.  194, 

195,  201,  202,  215. 
by  the  wicked,  without  faith,  16,  24,  70,  77,  79,  83,  86,  91.  92, 
104.  100,  107,  108,  109,  110,  122,  127,  128,  129,  149,  150, 
151.  153,  180,  202,  203,  209,  216. 
its  guilt,  158,  159,  160. 
Refugees,  English,  164. 

Review,  the  last,  of  the  Prayer  Book,  555 — 559. 
Rubric,  as  to  covering  with  fair  linen  cloth,  56. 

as  to  extremity  of  sickness,  411. 

Black,  465  sqq.,  576 — 586. 

Sacraments.  Grace  annexed  to,  46  (Ridley) ;  not  included,  47,  143. 
moral  instruments,  143. 
effectual  signs,  151,  193,  194,  603,  689  sqq. 
exhibitive  signs,  321. 
not  bare  signs,  268 — 280. 
Sacramental,  sense  of,  97—100,  232,  243,  753  sqq. 
Sacrifice  in  Eucharist,  9,  31,  32,  44,  45,  59,  68,  69,  84,  89,  95,  10ff, 
113.  114,  115,  116,  117,  119,  121,  122,  130,  144,  145,  147, 
148,  150,  153,  181,  182,  197,  217,  282,  285,  372,  451,  529— 
532,  535—542,  548—551. 
Seals,  illustrating  Sacramental  efficacy,  87,  152,  160,  193,  251,  252, 

262,  263,  281,  408,  409,  410. 
Side,  North,  479—484. 
Signs,  effectual — see  Sacraments. 

Substance  of  Christ's  flesh  not  mixed  with  ours,  137,  141. 

Sun,  used  to  illustrate  Spiritual  Presence,  59  (Ridley),  72,  73,  124, 

184,  193,  255. 
Sunusiasts,  149. 
Synod  of  Dort,  see  Dort. 

Traditions,  146. 

Transubstantiation,  12,  29,  80,  82,  83,  84,  121,  141. 
Trent,  Council  of,  32. 


Ubiquitaries,  149,  161. 
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Ubiquity,  112,  166,  167,  214. 
Union,  Sacramental.  208. 

Vestments,  controversy  concerning,  38,  167,  631,  63 

Will  with  conveyance  (Wake),  409. 
Worship,  sense  of,  56. 

of  the  Sacrament.  51,  55,  56. 

Zwingle's  Views.  34,  35,  36,  80. 
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